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HISTOEICAL    ESSAYS 


MONTESQUIEU 

[BLACKWOOD'S  Magazine,  oc»u>  isit] 


MoKTESQClEu  may  be  fairtj  called  the  founder  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  history.  Id  many  of  its  most  important  branchea 
he  has  carried  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  never 
since  been  surpassed.  He  first  looked  on  human  affairs 
with  the  eye  of  general  observation ;  he  first  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  lasting  causes  which  influence  the  fate  of  mankind ; 
he  fii^t  traced  the  general  laws  which,  in  every  age,  deter- 
mine the  rise  or  decline  of  nations.  Some  of  his  con- 
clusions were  hasty,  many  of  his  analogies  fanciful ;  but 
he  first  turned  the  human  mind  to  the  general  causes  of 
events.  It  is  by  repeatedly  deviating  into  error  that  it  can 
alone  be  discovered  where  truth  really  lies:  there  is  an 
alchemy  in  the  moral,  not  less  than  the  material  world,  in 
which  a  vast  amount  of  genius  must  be  lost  before  the  dis- 
covery is  made  that  it  has  taken  the  wrong  direction.  But  in 
Montesquieu,  despite  such  occasional  and  unavoidable  aber- 
rations, there  is  an  invaluable  treasure  of  profound  views 
and  original  thought — of  luminous  observation  and  deep 
reflection — of  philosophic  observation  and  just  generalisa- 
tion. His  fame  has  been  long  established — it  has  become 
European;  his  sayings  are  quoted  and  repeated  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  but  to  the  greater  part  of 
English  readers,  his  greatness  is  known  rather  from  the 
distant  echo  of  Continental  fame,  than  from  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  on  which  it  is  founded. 
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Though  Montesquieu,  howeTer,  ia  the  father  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  it  is  due  to  Tacitus  and  Machiavel  to  say, 
that  he  is  not  the  originator  of  political  thought.  In  the  first 
of  these  writers  is  to  be  found  the  most  profound  obseira- 
tioDB  on  the  working  of  the  human  mind,  whether  in  indi- 
TidaaU  or  bodies  of  men,  that  ever  were  formed  by  human 
sagacity :  in  the  latter,  a  aeries  of  remarks  on  Roman  his- 
tory, and  the  corresponding  events  in  the  republics  of 
modem  Italy,  which,  in  point  of  deep  political  wisdom  and 
penetration,  hare  never  been  surpassed.  Lord  Bacon,  too. 
Lad  in  his  Essays  put  forth  many  political  maxims  with 
that  profound  sagacity  and  unerring  wisdom  by  which 
his  thoughts  were  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  But  still 
these  men,  great  as  they  were,  and  much  as  they  added  to 
the  materials  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  can  hardly  he 
said  to  hare  mastered  that  philosophy  itself.  It  was  not 
their  object  to  do  so:  it  did  not  belong  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  to  make  any  sach  attempt.  They  gave  incom- 
parable observations  upon  detached  points  in  human  annals, 
or  the  working  of  inherent  selfishness  under  particular  cir- 
cumstauces;  but  they  did  not  take  a  general  view  of  the 
tendency  of  nationu  fortunes,  as  determined  by  original 
character  or  political  institutions.  They  did  not  consider 
whence  the  world  had  come,  or  whither  it  was  going. 
They  formed  no  connected  system  in  regard  to  the  march 
of  human  events.  They  saw  clearly  the  effects  of  particular 
measures,  or  systems  of  goremment,  at  the  time ;  but  they 
did  not  reflect  on  the  chain  of  causes,  which  first  raised  up, 
and  afterwards  undermined  it.  Aristotle,  the  most  power- 
ful intellect  of  the  ancient  world,  was  of  the  same  calibre  as 
a  political  observer.  He  considered  only  the  effects  of  the 
various  forms  of  government  which  he  saw  established 
around  him.  In  ^at  survey  he  was  admirable,  but  he 
never  went  beyond  it.  Bossuet's  universal  history  is  little 
more  than  a  history  of  the  Jews; — he  refers  everything  to 
the  direct  and  immediate  agency  of  Providence,  irrespective 
of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Montesquieu  first  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  nations,  as 
worked  out  by  the  actions  of  free  agents.  The  Grandeur  H 
Decadence  des  Romains  is  as  original  as  the  Principia,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  science  as  sublime,  and  perhaps  still 
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more  important  to  mao,  than  the  lavs  of  the  plaaetary 
bodies. 

Charlea,  second  Baron  de  la  Brede  and  Montesquieu, 
vas  bom  at  the  chateau  of  La  Brede,  near  Bordeaux,  on 
the  18th  January  1669.  The  estate  of  La  Brede  had  been 
long  in  bis  family,  which  was  a  verj  ancient  one :  it  had 
been  erected  into  a  barony  in  favour  of  Jacob  de  Lecondat, 
bis  great'great-grandfather,  by  Henry  IV.  The  office  of 
President  of  the  Parliament  (or  Local  Court  of  Justice)  of 
Bordeaux  had  been  acquired  by  his  family  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  his  father  with  the  daughter  of  the  first 
president  of  that  tribunal.  From  his  earliest  years,  young 
Montesquieu  erinced  remarkable  readiness  and  Tiracity  of 
mind,  a  circumstance  which  determined  his  father  to  train 
bim  to  the  "  magistracy,"  as  it  was  termed  in  France — 
a  profession  midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  career  of  arms 
peculiar  to  the  noble,  and  the  labours  of  the  bar  confined  to 
persons  of  plebeian  origin,  and  from  which  many  of  the 
greatest  men,  and  nearly  all  the  distinguished  statesmen  of 
France,  took  their  rise.  Montesquieu  entered  with  the 
characteristic  ardour  of  his  disposition  into  the  studies  suited 
to  that  destination;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
already  collected  the  materials  of  the  JSsprit  des  Loix,  and 
eyinced  the  characteristic  turn  of  his  mind  for  generalisation, 
by  an  immense  digest  which  he  had  made  of  the  civil  law, 
Bat  these  dry,  though  important  studies  did  not  exclu- 
sively occupy  his  mind;  he  carried  on,  at  the  same  time,  a 
great  variety  of  other  pursuits.  Like  all  men  of  an  active 
and  intellectual  turn  of  mind,  his  recreation  was  found  not 
in  repose,  but  in  change  of  occupation.  Books  of  voyages 
and  travels  were  collected,  and  read  with  avidity;  he 
devoured  ratlier  than  read  the  classical  remains  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  "  That  antiquity,"  said  he,  "  enchants  me;  and 
I  am  always  ready  to  say  with  PUny,  you  are  going  to 
Athens :  show  respect  to  the  gods." 

It  was  under  this  feeling  of  devout  gratitude  to  the 
master  minds  of  the  ancient  world,  that  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  letters,  which  came  out  in  a  small  work  in  the 
form  of  letters,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the 
idolatry  of  most  Pagans  did  of  itself  not  merit  eternal  dam- 
nation.     Probably  there  are  few  good  Christians,  bom 
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Fenelon  and  TilloteoQ  downvardB,  vho  will  be  of  an  oppo- 
site opinion.  Even  in  that  jureoile  production  are  to  be 
found  traces  of  the  sound  jud^ent*  correct  taste,  and  gene- 
ral tboogbt  Thich  characterised  his  later  works.  Bat  he 
was  soon  thrown  into  the  proper  labours  of  his  profeBsion. 
On  the  24  th  February  1714,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux  as  a  councillor ;  and  hb  paternal 
uncle,  who  held  the  president's  chair,  having  died  two  years 
after,  young  Montesquieu  was,  on  the  13tb  July  1716, 
appointed  to  that  important  office,  though  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  Probably  his  being  thrown,  thus  early  in  life, 
into  the  discharge  of  onerous  and  important  duties,  had  an 
important  effect  in  producing  that  firmness  and  maturity  of 
judgment  by  which  his  mind  was  erer  after  distingui^ed. 
Some  years  afterwards,  he  gave  a  convincing  proof  of  his 
fitness  for  the  situation,  in  the  vigour  with  wluch  he  remon- 
Btrated  against  the  imposition  of  a  fresh  tax  on  wine,  which 
had  the  effect  of  procuring  its  removal  at  the  time,  though 
the  necessities  of  Government  led  to  its  being  reimpoaed 
some  years  after.  But  his  ardent  mind  was  not  confined 
to  professional  pursuits.  He  concurred  in  the  formation  of 
an  academy  of  sciences  at  Bordeaux,  and  read  some  papers 
in  it  on  natural  history;  and  hia  attention  being  m  this 
way  turned  to  physical  science,  he  wrote  and  pubUshed  in 
the  journals,  a  project  for  a  Physical  History  of  the  Sarth, 
Ancient  and  Modem. 

But  in  no  human  being  was  more  completely  exemplified 
the  famous  line — 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  ii  man." 

Montesquieu's  genius  was  essentially  moral  and  political; 
it  was  on  man  himself,  not  the  material  world  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed.  This 
strong  bias  soon  appeared  in  his  writings.  He  next  read 
at  the  academy  at  Bordeaux,  a  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick," and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Policy  of  the  Romans  in 
Religion,"  which  was  the  basis  of  the  immortal  work  which 
he  aR^rwards  composed,  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  'extra- 
ordinary people.  These  desultory  essays  gave  no  indication 
of  the  genius  displayed  in  the  first  considerable  composition 
which  he  gave  to  Uie  world,  which  was  the  famous  Lettrea 
Peraaimea.   They  appeared  in  1721,  when  he  was  thirty-two 
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years  of  age.  Their  success  was  immediate  and  prodigious; 
a  certain  indication,  in  matters  of  thooght,  that  they  ven 
not  destined  to  dnrable  fame.  They  fell  in  with  the  ideas 
and  passions  of  the  time;  they  were  not  before  it;  thence 
their  early  popularity,  and  \iltimate  decline  in  reputation. 
The  work  was  published  anonymously ;  for  the  keen,  but  deli- 
cate, satire  of  French  manners  and  vices  which  it  contained 
might  have  endangered  the  author,  and,  as  it  was,  be  had  do 
small  difficulty,  when  it  was  known  he  was  the  writer,  in 
escaping  from  its  effects.  It  consists  in  a  series  of  letters 
from  an  imaginary  character,  Usbeck,  a  Persian  traveller, 
detailing  the  vices,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  French 
metropolis.  The  ingenuity,  sarcasm,  and  truth  which  that 
once  celebrated  production  contains,  must  not  make  us  shut 
our  eyes  to  its  glaring  defects.  The  vices  of  the  age,  as 
they  mainly  contributed  to  its  early  popularity,  so  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  its  subsequent  decline.  It  contains 
many  passages  improperly  warm  and  voluptuous,  and  some 
which,  under  the  mask  of  attacks  on  the  Jesuits,  had  the 
appearance,  at  least,  of  being  levelled  at  religion  itself. 
No  work,  at  that  period,  could  attract  attention  in  France, 
which  was  not  disfigured  by  these  blemishes,  Even  the 
great  mind  of  Montesquieu,  in  its  first  essay  before  the 
public,  did  not  escape  the  contagion  of  the  age. 

But,  ere  long,  the  genius  of  this  profound  thinker  was 
devoted  to  more  congenial  and  worthy  objects.  In  1726, 
he  sold  his  office  of  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
partly  in  order  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  legal  pursuit  and 
judicial  busineas,  which,  in  that  mercantile  and  rising  com- 
munity, were  attended  with  great  labour,  partly  in  onler  to 
be  enabled  to  travel,  and  study  the  institutions  and  charac- 
ter of  different  nations.  This  was  a  pursuit  of  which  he  was 
passionately  fond,  and  which,  without  doubt,  had  a  poweiful 
effect  in  giving  him  that  vast  command  of  detached  facts  in 
poUtical  science,  and  that  liberal  view  of  institutions,  habits, 
and  manners,  differing  in  some  degree  from  his  own,  by 
which  his  philosophic^  writings  are  so  eminently  distin- 
gaished.  Here,  as  in  the  biography  of  almost  all  other 
really  great  men,  it  is  found  that  some  circumstances,  appa- 
rently trivial  or  accidental,  have  given  a  permanent  bent  to 
their  mind ;  have  stored  it  with  the  appropriate  knowledge. 
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and  turned  it,  as  it  vere,  into  the  allotted  sphere ;  and 
contributed  to  form  the  matrh  in  which  original  thought 
was  formed,  and  nev  truth  communicated  by  Providence  to 
manlind.  Tn  the  course  of  his  travels,  which  lasted  several 
years,  he  visited  Buccessively  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, the  Rhine,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  England — ^in 
the  latter  of  which  he  lived  two  years.  During  these  varied 
travels,  he  made  notes  on  all  the  countries  which  he  visited, 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  great  stock  of  political 
information  which  he  had  previously  possessed.  These 
notes  are  still  extant ;  but  unfortunately,  not  in  such  a  state 
of  maturity  as  to  admit  of  publication. 

On  his  return  to  France,  which  took  place  in  1732,  he 
retired  to  his  native  chateau  of  La  Brede,  and  commenced 
in  good  earnest  the  great  business  of  his  life.  The  fruit  of 
bis  studies  and  refiections  appeared  in  the  "  Considerations 
BUT  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des  Remains," 
wbicli  was  published  in  1732.  Great  and  original  as  this 
work — the  most  perfect  of  all  his  compositions — was,  it  did 
not  give  vent  to  the  whole  ideas  which  filled  his  capacious 
mind.  Rome,  great  as  it  was,  was  but  a  single  state ;  it 
was  the  comparison  with  other  states,  the  development  of 
the  general  principles  which  run  through  the  jurisprudence 
and  institutions  of  all  nations,  which  occupied  bis  thoughts. 
The  success  which  attended  his  essay  on  the  institutions 
and  progress  of  a  single  people  encouraged  him  to  enlarge 
bis  views,  and  extend  bis  labours.  He  came  to  embrace 
the  whole  known  world,  civilised  and  uncivilised,  in  his 
plan ;  and  after  fourteen  years  of  assiduous  labours  and 
toil,  the  immortal  "  Spirit  of  Laws"  appeared. 

The  history  of  Montesquieu's  mind,  during  the  progress 
of  this  great  work,  is  singularly  curious  and  interesting.  At 
times  he  wrote  to  his  friends  that  his  great  work  advanced 
"  4  pas  de  g&int ;"  at  others,  he  was  depressed  by  the  slow 
progress  which  it  made,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  prodigioas 
mass  of  materials  which  required  to  be  worked  into  the  vast 
structure.  So  distrustfid  was  he  of  its  snccess,  even  after 
the  vast  labour  he  had  employed  in  its  composition,  that  he 
sent  his  manascript  before  publication  to  a  friend  on  whose 
judgment  he  conld  rely — Helvetius.  That  friend,  notwith- 
standing all  hia  penetration,  was  so  mistaken  in  bis  reckon- 
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ing,  that  he  conceived  the  most  serious  disquietude  as  to  the 
ruiu  of  Montesqnieu's  reputation  by  the  publication  of  such 
a  -work.  Such  was  his  alarm,  tlii^  he  did  not  rentore  to 
-write  to  the  author  on  the  subject,  but  gare  the  manuscript 
to  another  critic,  Saurin,  the  antbor  of  a  work  entitled 
Spariactts,  long  since  extinct,  who  passed  the  same  judgment 
upon  it  Both  concurred  in  thinking  that  the  reputation 
of  Montesquieu  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  new  manuscript ;  the  brilliant  author  of  the 
semi-Toluptuous,  semi-infidel,  Lettres  Persannes,  would  sink 
into  a  mere  Legist,  a  dull  commentator  on  pandects  and 
statutes,  if  he  published  the  Esprit  des  Loix.  "  That,"  said 
Hehetius,  "  is  what  afBicta  me  for  him,  and  for  bumanitj, 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  have  served."  It  was 
agreed  between  them  that  Helvetius  should  write  to  Mon- 
tesquieu to  give  him  an  account  of  their  joint  opinion,  that 
he  should  not  give  it  to  the  world  in  its  present  state. 
Saurin,  with  some  reason,  was  airaid  that  Montesquieu 
would  be  hurt  at  their  communication ;  but  Helvetius  wrote 
to  him,  after  having  conversed  with  the  author  on  the  sub- 
ject ; — "  Be  not  uneasy ;  he  is  not  hurt  at  our  advice  ;  he 
loves  irankness  in  his  friends.  He  is  willing  to  bear  with 
discossiona,  but  answers  only  by  sallieB,  and  rarely  changes 
bis  opinions.  I  have  not  given  him  ours  from  any  idea 
that  he  would  either  change  his  conduct  or  modify  bis  pre- 
conceived ideas,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  sincerity, 
coat  what  it  will,  with  friends.  When  the  light  of  truth 
shall  have  dispelled  the  illusions  of  self-love,  he  will  at  least 
not  be  able  to  reproach  us  with  having  been  less  indulgent 
than  the  public" 

Montesquieu,  however,  was  not  discounted.  He  sent 
bis  manuscript  to  the  press  with  hardly  any  alteration,  and 
took  for  his  motto,  Prolem  sine  matre  Greatam  ;*  in  allu- 
sion to  the  originality  of  bis  conception,  and  the  total  want 
of  any  previous  model  on  which  it  had  been  formed.  The 
■work  appeared  in  the  month  of  July  1748  ;  and  its  success, 
so  far  as  the  sale  went,  was  prodigious.  Before  two  years  had 
elapsed,  it  had  gone  through  twenty-two  editions,  and  had 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages.  This 
early  success,  rare  in  works  of  profound  and  originiU  thought, 

•  "  An  oflhpring  created  irilhont  a  tnotier." 
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showed  that,  though  it  was  in  advance  of  the  age,  it  was 
but  a  little  in  adyance ;  and  that  it  had  struck  a  key  which 
was  ready  to  vibrate  in  the  general  mind.  Like  all  diBtin- 
guished  works,  if  it  waa  much  read  and  admired  by  some,  it 
was  as  keenly  criticiBed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  others.  Madame 
du  Deffand  said  it  was  not  the  Esprit  des  Loix  he  had 
written,  but  Esprit  Sur  les  Loix.  This  expression  made  a 
great  noise  ;  it  bad  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  just  enough 
when  coupled  with  epigrammatic  brevity  to  make  the  for- 
tune of  the  sage.  Encouraged  by  its  success,  the  enemies 
of  original  genius,  ever  ready  to  assail  it,  united  their  forces, 
and  Montesquieu  was  soon  the  object  of  repeated  and 
envenomed  attacks.  It  was  said  that,  to  establish  certain 
favourite  theories,  he  availed  himself  of  the  testimony  of 
travellers  obscure  and  of  doubtful  credit ;  that  he  leapt  too 
rapidly  from  particulars  to  general  conclusions ;  that  he 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  physical  taws  what 
was  in  fact  the  result  of  moral  or  political  causes  ;  that  he 
had  split  the  same  subject  into  small  chapters,  so  coofusedly 
put  together,  that  there  was  no  order  or  system  in  the  work ; 
that  it  was  still  incomplete,  and  wanted  the  master-hand 
which  was  to  put  it  together ;  and  that  it  resembled  the 
detached  pieces  of  a  Mosaic  pavement  before  they  are  put 
together,  each  of  which  is  fair  or  brilliant  in  itself,  but  which 
have  no  meaning  or  expression  till  arranged  by  the  master- 
hand  of  the  artist.  There  was  some  truth  in  all  these  criti- 
cisms ;  it  is  rare  that  it  is  otherwise  with  the  reproaches 
made  against  a  work  of  original  thought.  Envy  generally 
discovers  a  blot  to  hit  Malignity  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
some  blemish  to  point  out.  It  is  by  exaggerating  slight 
defects,  and  preserviog  silence  on  great  merits,  that  literary 
jealousy  ever  tries  to  work  out  its  wretched  spite.  The 
wisdom  of  aa  author  is  not  to  resent  or  overlook,  but  in 
silence  to  profit  by  such  sallies  ;  converting  thus  the  industry 
and  envy  of  his  enemies  into  a  source  of  advantage  to  himself. 

Montesquieu,  in  pursuance  of  these  principles,  passed  over 
in  silence  the  malignant  attacks  of  a  herd  of  critics,  whose 
works  are  now  buried  in  the  charnel-house  of  time,  but  who 
strove,  with  all  the  fury  of  envy  and  disappointment,  to 
extinguish  his  rising  fame.  When  pressed  by  some  of  hia 
friends  to  answer  some  of  these  attacks,  he  replied, — "  It  is 
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nDQecessarj  ;  I  am  sufGcieutl;  areDged  od  some  by  the 
neglect  of  the  public,  on  others  bj  its  indigoatioQ."  The 
onlj  instance  in  vhich  he  deviated  fi-om  that  vise  reaolu- 
tion  was  in  replying  to  the  attacks  of  an  anonjmous  critic^ 
who,  in  a  jourDal  entitled  the  Nouvelles  Eccleaiastique,  had 
represented  him  as  an  atheist.  In  his  Lettres  Persannes, 
though  he  had  nerer  assailed  the  great  principles  of  his 
religion,  he  had,  in  his  sallies  against  the  Jesuits,  gone  far  to 
induce  the  belief  that  he  was  inclined  to  do  so ;  and 
already  done  enough  in  the  estimation  of  the  tyrannical 
and  bigotted  ecclesiastics  who,  at  that  period,  ruled  the 
Church  of  France,  to  warrant  his  being  included  in  the  class 
of  infidel  writers.  But  his  mind,  chastened  by  years, 
euhghteued  by  traTelling  and  reflection,  had  come  to  cast  off 
the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  country,  the  neccMary  result  of 
the  Romish  tyranny  by  which  it  had  been  oppressed,  bat 
unworthy  of  an  intellect  of  such  grasp  and  candour.  In  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Holland  and 
England,  he  had  seen  the  working  of  Christianity  detached 
from  the  rigid  despotism  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
fetters  belief,  and  the  well-conceiTed  apphances  by  which  it 
stimulates  imagination,  and  opens  a  refuge  for  frailty. 
Impressed  with  the  new  ideas  thus  awakened  in  his  mind, 
he  had,  in  his  Esprit  des  Loix,  pronounced  a  studious  and 
sincere  eulogium  on  Christianity  ;  recommending  it,  not  only 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  systems  of  religions  belief,  but  aa 
the  only  secure  basis  of  social  order  and  improvement.  It 
was  material  to  correct  the  impression,  partly  just,  partly- 
erroneous,  which  his  earlier  and  more  indiscreet  writings 
had  produced  ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  wrote  and  published 
his  Defense  de  I'Eaprit  des  Loix.  This  little  piece  ia  a 
model  of  just  and  candid  reasoning,  accompanied  with  a 
reflned  and  delicate  rein  of  ridicule,  which  disarmed  opposi> 
tion  without  giving  ground  for  resentment.  He  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  fine  satire  with  which  he  had  overthrown 
his  enemies.  "  What  pleases  me  in  my  defence  is  not  so 
much,"  said  he,  "  to  have  floored  the  ecclesiastics,  but  to  have 
let  them  fall  so  gently."  Posterity  will  find  a  more  valu- 
able charm  in  this  little  production  :  it  is,  that  Montesquieu 
in  it  has  unconscionsly  painted  himself.  His  contem- 
poraries have  recorded  that,  in  reading  it,  they  could  believe 
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tbey  heard  the  author  speak  ;  and  this  proves  that  his  talents 
in  conversation  had  been  equal  to  those  he  displayed  in  vriting, 
— a  combination  very  rare  in  writers  of  the  highest  class. 

The  fame  of  Montesquieu,  great  as  it  vas  in  his  own 
country,  was  even  greater  in  foreign  ones.  In  England,  in 
particular,  the  Esprit  des  Loix  early  acquired  a  prodigious 
reputation.  It  was  read  and  admired  by  all  persons  of 
thought  and  education.  This  Tas  partly  the  consequence 
of  England  being  so  much  in  advance  of  France  in  the 
career  of  liberty — idike  in  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  new  ideas,  hardy  thoughts,  and  original  conceptions  of 
the  great  work  met  with  a  ready  reception  and  cordial 
admiration  in  the  land  of  freedom  and  the  Reformation — 
in  the  country  where  thought  had  so  long  been  turned  to 
political  subjects,  contemplation  to  religious  meditation. 
But  another  cause  of  lasting  influence  also  contributed  to 
the  same  effect.  Original  genius  is  ever  more  readily  and 
■willingly  admired  in  foreign  states  than  its  own  :  a  prophet 
has  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  He  interferes  too  much 
with  existing  influences  or  reputations.  To  foreigners  he  ia 
more  remote — more  like  a  dead  man.  Human  vanity  is 
less  hurt  by  his  elevation. 

The  latter  years  of  Montesquieu's  life  were  spent  almost 
entirely  in  retirement  at  his  paternal  chateau  of  La  Brede, 
varied  occasiontdly  by  visits  to  the  great  world  at  Paris.  He 
was  occupied  in  agriculture  and  gardening — tenacious  of  his 
seignorial  rights,  but  indulgent  to  the  last  degree  to  hie 
tenantry,  by  whom  he  was  adored.  Never  was  exemplified, 
in  a  more  remarkable  manner,  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
recollections  of  a  well-spent  life  on  the  felicity  of  its  later 
years,  or  tbe  fountains  of  happiness  which  may  be  opened  in 
the  breast  itself,  from  the  calm  serenity  of  conscious  power 
and  great  achievement.  He  conversed  much  with  the 
farmers  and  peasants  on  his  estate,  whose  houses  he  fre- 
quently entered,  and  whose  convivialities,  on  occasion  of  a 
marriage  or  a  birth,  he  seldom  failed  to  attend.  He  often 
preferred  their  conversation  to  that  of  persons  their  superiors 
in  rank  or  information, — "  for,"  said  he,  "  they  are  not 
learned  enongh  to  enter  into  argument ;  they  only  tell  yon 
what  they  know,  which  frequently  you  do  not  know  your- 
self."  Though  he  lived  with  the  great  when  in  Fans,  partly 
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from  necessity,  partly  from  inclination,  yet  their  society  was 
noways  necessary  to  hia  happineaa.  He  flew,  aa  soon  as 
he  could,  from  their  brilliant  assemblies  to  the  retirement  of 
hia  estate,  where  he  fonnd  with  joy,  philosophy,  books,  and 
repose.  Surrounded  by  the  people  of  the  country  in  their 
hours  of  leisure,  after  having  studied  man  in  the  intercourse 
of  the  world  and  the  history  of  nations,  he  studied  it  in  those 
simple  minds  which  nature  alone  had  taught ;  and  he  found 
something  to  learn  there.  He  conversed  cheerfully  with 
them ;  like  Socrates,  he  drew  out  their  talents  and  informa- 
tion ;  he  appeared  to  take  aa  much  pleasure  in  their  con- 
versation AS  in  that  of  the  brilliant  circlea  by  which  be  was 
courted  in  the  capital ;  he  terminated  their  disputes  by  hia 
wisdom,  assuaged  their  sufferings  by  liis  beneficence. 

In  society  he  was  uniformly  affable,  cheerful,  and  con- 
siderate. His  conversation  was  light,  agreeable,  and  instruc- 
tive, full  of  anecdotes  of  the  great  number  of  eminent  men 
with  whom  he  had  lived.  Like  his  style  in  writing,  it  was 
brief,  tranckatU,  and  epigrammatic,  full  of  wit  and  observa- 
tion, but  without  a  particle  of  bitterness  or  satire.  Like  all 
men  of  the  highest  class  of  intellect,  he  was  totally  devoid  of 
envy  or  jealousy.  None  more  readily  applauded  genius  or 
merit  in  others,  or  was  more  desirous  on  all  occasions  to 
bring  it  forward,  and  give  it  its  due  reward.  No  one 
recounted  anecdotes  with  more  vivacity,  happier  effect,  or 
less  tedium.  He  knew  that  the  close  of  all  such  narratives 
contains,  in  general,  all  that  is  pleasing  in  them  :  and  there- 
fore he  hasteued  to  arrive  at  it  before  the  patience  of  hia 
hearers  could  be  exhausted.  No  man  bad  a  greater  horror 
at  long  stories.  He  was  frequently  absent,  and  remained  in 
society  for  some  time  wrapt  in  thought,  without  speaking  ; 
but  never  failed,  on  such  occasions,  to  make  amends  by  some 
nnexpected  remark  or  anecdote,  which  revived  the  languish- 
ing converaation.  His  mind  was  full :  no  subject  could  be 
mentioned  on  which  he  was  not  informed ;  but  he  never 
brought  his  knowledge  ostentatiously  forward,  and  sought 
rather  to  draw  out  those  around  him  than  to  lead  the  conver- 
aation ; — rather  to  make  others  shine,  than  to  do  so  himself. 

He  waa  regular  and  methodical  in  his  life  ;  and  this  arose 
not  merely  from  his  character  and  disposition,  but  from  the 
wder  he  bad  prescribed  to  himself  in  bis  studies.    Though 
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capable  of  long-cODtinued  effort  and  profotmd  meditation,  lie 
uerer  exhausted  hia  strength  ;  he  uuiformlj  changed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  labour,  or  book,  to  some  recreation,  before  feeling 
the  sensation  of  fatigue.  He  was  remarkably  temperate  in 
hia  habit^  serene  and  unruffled  in  his  mind,  and  enjoyed,  in 
consequence,  a  much  larger  share  of  happiness  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  men.  He  vas  fortunately  married,  bad 
affectionate  cliildren,  Those  kindness  and  attentions  solaced 
his  declining  years ;  and  his  remarkable  prudence  and 
economy  not  only  preserved  him  from  those  pecuniary 
embarrassments  so  common  to  men  of  genius,  but  enabled 
him  frequently  to  indulge  the  bencYolence  of  his  disposition 
by  splendid  acts  of  generosity.  He  frequently  said  that  be 
had  never  experienced  a  chagrin  in  life,  which  an  hour's 
reading  did  not  dissipate.  In  his  later  years,  when  his  eye- 
sight was  affected,  he  depended  chiefly  on  listening  to  read- 
ing aloud,  which  was  done  alternately  by  his  secretary  and 
one  of  his  daughters.  He  had  everything  which  could 
make  life  happy  ;  an  ample  fortune,  affectionate  family, 
fame  never  contested,  the  consciousness  of  great  powers 
nobly  applied.  "  I  have  never  through  life,"  said  he  in  his 
old  age,  "  had  a  chagrin,  still  less  an  hour  of  ennui.  I 
waken  in  the  morning  with  a  secret  pleasure  at  beholding 
the  light  I  gaze  upon  it  with  a  species  of  ravishment.  All 
the  day  I  am  content.  In  the  evening,  when  I  retire  to 
rest,  I  fall  into  a  sort  of  reverie  which  prevents  the  effort  of 
thought,  and  I  pass  the  night  without  once  wakening." 

No  man  ever  possessed  a  higher  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
intellectual  power,  of  its  great  and  glorious  mission,  of  its 
superiority  to  all  the  world  calls  great,  and  of  the  consequent 
jealousy  and  aversion  with  which  it  is  sure  to  be  regarded 
by  the  depositaries  of  political  authority.  He  was  neglected 
by  them  ;  he  knew  it  and  expected  it ;  it  never  gave  him  a 
moment's  chagrin.  "  He  was  not  insensible,"  aays  d'AIem- 
bert,  "  to  glory  ;  hut  he  desired  to  win  it  only  by  deserv- 
ing it  Never  did  he  attempt  to  enhance  his  reputa- 
tion by  the  underhand  devices  and  secret  machinations  by 
which  second-rate  men  bo  often  strive  to  sustain  their  literary 
fortunes.  Worthy  of  every  eloge  and  of  every  recompense, 
he  asked  nothing,  and  was  noways  surprised  at  being  foigot. 
But  he  had  courage  enough  in  critical  circumstances  to  solicit 
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the  ph>tection  at  court  of  men  of  letters  persecuted  and 
unfortunate,  and  be  obtained  their  restoration  to  favour." 
What  a  picture  of  the  first  man  of  his  age,  living  m  retire- 
ment,  asking  nothing,  novajs  surprised  at  being  forgot  I 
He  knew  human  nature  ■well  who  acted  thus  aftw  writing 
the  Esprit  des  Loiic.  Power  loves  talent  as  long  as  it  serves 
itself,  when  it  is  useful  but  manageable  :  it  hates  it  when  it 
becomes  its  instructor.  Self-love  is  gratified  by  the  sub- 
servience of  genius  in  the  first  case,  it  is  mortified  bj  its 
siq>moht7  in  the  last. 

But  this  bononred  and  happy  life  was  drawing  to  &  close. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  EmrU  des  Loix,  the 
strength  of  Montesquieu  rapidly  declined  -  it  seemed  as  if 
nature  had  been  exhausted  by  that  great  production.  "  I 
bad  intended,"  said  he  in  his  journal,  "  to  give  more  extent 
and  depth  to  some  parts  of  the  Esprit  dea  Loia>,  but  I  have 
become  incapable  of  it.  Reading  has  weakened  my  eyes  ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  Uttle  light  that  still  remains  to  them 
is  but  the  dawn  of  the  day,  when  they  will  dose  for  ever." 
His  anticipations  were  not  long  of  being  fulfilled.  In 
February  1755  be  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  fever, 
when  on  a  visit  at  Paris.  The  utmost  care  and  attention 
were  bestowed  on  him  by  a  number  of  friends,  especially  the 
Due  de  Nivemois,  and  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  two  of  his 
oldest;  but  be  sank  under  the  malady  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  days.  The  sweetness  of  hia  temper  and  serenity  of 
bis  disposition  never  deserted  him  during  this  illness.  From 
the  first  he  was  aware  of  its  dangerous  nature,  but  not  a 
groan,  a  complaint,  or  a  murmur  ever  escaped  his  lips.  The 
Jesuits  made  strenuous  endeavours  to  get  possession  of  him 
during  his  last  moments ;  but  though  strongly  impressed 
widi  religiooB  principle,  he  resisted  all  their  efforts  to  extract 
from  him  a  declaration  in  favour  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
"  I  have  always  respected  religion,"  said  he ;  "  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel  is  the  noblest  gift  ever  bestowed  by  God  on 
man."  The  Jesuits  strenuou^y  urged  him  to  put  into  their 
hands  a  corrected  copy  of  the  Lettres  Peraannea,  in  which  he 
had  expunged  the  passages  having  an  irreligious  tendency, 
but  he  refused  to  give  it  to  them.  He  gave,  however,  the  copy 
to  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon  and  Madame  Dupr£  de  St 
Manr,  who  were  in  the  apartment,  with  inatmctions  for  its 
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publication,  saying,  "  I  will  sacrifice  eyerything  to  religion, 
but  nothing  to  the  Jesuits."  Shortly  after  he  received 
extreme  unction  from  the  hands  of  the  cur^  of  the  parish. 
"Sir,"  said  the  priest,  "you  now  feel  how  great  is  God." 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  how  little  man."  These  were  his 
last  words.     He  died  on  10th  February  1755. 

Montesquieu,  like  most  other  men  of  original  thought  and 
extensive  observation,  left  a  great  number  of  manuscripts 
and  notes ;  but  they  were  in  so  incomplete  a  state,  that  a 
few  detached  fragments  only  have  been  deemed  fit  for  pub- 
lication. He  bad  written  a  journal  of  his  travels,  and  in 
particular  a  set  of  "  Notes  on  England,"  which  would  have 
been  of  much  value  bad  they  been  worked  up  to  a  mature 
form,  but  death  interrupted  him  when  he  was  only  in  the 
commencement  of  this  great  undertaking.  He  had  begun 
a  history  of  France  under  Louis  XL,  which  is  still  extant, 
though  very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  work  ;  the 
introduction,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Europe  at 
that  period,  is  said  to  equal  the  most  brilliant  picture  I^  by 
his  immortal  hand.  It  is  written  in  the  terse,  epigrammatic 
style,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  its  author ;  and  a  few 
striking  expressions  preserved  by  those  who  have  had  access 
to  the  manuscript,  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  work 
would  have  been.  "  He  saw  only,"  said  be,  "  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  the  commencement  of  vengeance." 
Tenninating  a  parallel  of  Louis  XL  and  Richelieu,  which 
he  drew  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  he  observed, 
"  He  made  the  monarch  play  the  second  part  in  the 
monarchy,  but  the  first  in  Europe — he  lowered  the  king, 
but  be  raised  the  kingdom."  These  and  similar  expressions 
are  in  Montesquieu's  peculiar  and  nervous  style,  and  they 
prove  that  the  work  would  have  contuned,  if  completed, 
many  brilliant  passages,  but  they  do  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  history  itself  would  have  been  of  much 
value.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  an  historian 
thuk  great  powers  of  epigrammatic  expression ;  it  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  candour,  to 
point  and  antithesis.  It  is  well  for  Tacitus  that  we  have 
not  the  other  side  of  hia  story  recounted  by  a  writer  of  equal 
power,  but  less  party  spirit  and  force  of  expression.  In 
truth,  it  is  probable  the  world  has  not  lost  much  by  Mon- 
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teeqoieu's  Dumerous  unpublished  mEiDuacripts  liaving  been 
left  in  au  iocomplete  state.  There  ia  do  eud  to  the  vritiog 
of  romaDces,  or  the  annals  of  human  eTents,  but  there  18  a 
very  early  limit  to  the  production  of  original  ideas,  even  to 
the  greatest  intellects ;  to  Plato,  Bacon,  Newton,  Smith,  or 
Montesquieu,  they  are  given  only  in  a  limited  number. 
Hence  the  firequent  repetition  of  the  same  thoughts,  when 
their  vritiogs  become  Toluminous.  Montesquieu  has  done 
enough,  his  mission  to  man  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

Like  all  other  men  whose  thoughts  have  made  a  great 
and  widespread  impression  on  mankind,  the  originality  and 
Talae  of  Montesquieu's  conceptions  cannot  be  rightly  appre- 
ciated by  Eul^equent  ages.  That  is  the  consequence  of  their 
Tery  originality  and  importance.  They  have  sunk  so  deep, 
and  spread  so  far  among  mankind,  that  they  have  become 
common,  and  almost  trite.  Like  the  expressions  of  Sbak- 
speare.  Gray,  or  Milton,  tliey  hare  become  household  words ; 
on  reading  his  works  as  on  reading  those  of  our  own  immortal 
poets,  we  are  astonished  to  find  bow  vast  a  proportion  of 
our  habitual  thoughts  and  expressions  hare  sprung  from  his 
genius.  This,  however,  far  from  being  a  reproach  to  an 
author,  is  his  highest  commendation ;  it  demonstrates  at 
once  the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  impression 
they  have  made  on  mankind.  If  we  would  discover  the 
advance  a  great  maD  has  made,  we  must  recur  to  the 
authors  in  the  same  line  who  have  preceded  him,  and  then 
the  change  appears  great  indeed.  The  highest  praise  which 
can  be  bestowed  on  an  author  as  an  original  thinker,  is  to 
say,  that  his  ideas  were  unknown  to  the  authors  who 
preceded,  trite  with  those  who  followed  him. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Montesquieu's  thoughts,  is  the 
tracing  the  operation  of  general  and  lasting  causes  on  human 
affairs.  Before  his  time,  the  march  of  political  or  social 
events  was  ascribed  by  divines  to  tlie  immediate  and  direct 
agency  of  the  Deity  guiding  human  actions,  as  a  general 
moves  an  army  ;  by  men  of  the  world,  to  chance,  or  the 
mastering  influence  of  individual  energy  and  talent.  liossnet 
may  be  considered  as  the  moat  eminent  of  the  former  class ; 
Voltaire  brought  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  to  their  highest 
perfection.  In  oppraition  to  both,  Montesquieu  strenuously 
asserted  the  operation  of  general  laws,  emanating  doubtless 
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originallj  from  the  institutions  of  the  Deitj,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  the  circumstancea  in  vhich  man 
is  placed  in  aocietj,  but  acting  at  subsequent  periods  through 
the  inBtrumeutalitj  of  free  agents,  and  of  permanent  and 
lasting  operation  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Machiarel  had 
frequently  got  eight  of  thia  sublime  theory  in  his  political 
writings,  and  iu  his  Discourse  on  Roman  History,  many  of 
the  most  profound  observations  ever  made  by  man  on  the 
working  of  the  human  mind  under  free  institutions,  and  of 
the  corresponding  effects  of  similar  principles  of  action  in 
the  republics  of  antiquity,  and  of  those  of  Italy  in  modem 
times,  are  to  be  found.  But  it  was  Montesquieu  who  first 
carried  out  the  doctrine  to  its  full  extent,  and  traced  its 
operation  through  an  infinity  of  historical  events  and  poli- 
tical institutions.  It  is  to  the  success  with  which  he  has 
done  this,  and  the  combined  philosophical  depth  and  grasp 
of  details  which  his  writings  exhibit,  that  his  colossal  repu- 
tation has  been  owing.  Like  all  men  of  original  and  power- 
ful minds,  he  had  prodigious  acquaintance  with  individual 
facts,  united  to  the  power  of  classifying  them  under  their 
proper  heads,  and  deducing  from  them  their  general  and 
common  principles.  Like  the  steam-engine,  he  could,  by 
turns,  turn  a  thread  round  a  spindle,  and  elevate  a  seventy- 
four  in  the  air.  He  was  the  Kepler  of  science.  Like  the 
immortal  German,  he  had  made  eighty  thousand  observa- 
tions in  the  social  world ;  but,  like  him,  he  coidd  deduce  the 
few  laws  of  national  advance  or  decline  from  the  regular 
irregularity  of  their  motions. 

The  expression,  Esprit  des  Lotz,  selected  as  the  title  of 
Montesquieu's  great  work,  was  not  happily  chosen.  What 
he  meant  was  not  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  but  the  causes  from 
which  laws  have  arisen  ;  the  "  L^es  Legum,"  as  Cicero  said, 
to  which  they  were  owing,  and  from  which  they  had  sprung. 
He  ascribed  very  little  influence  to  human  institutions  in 
moulding  the  character  or  determining  the  felicity  of  man. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  these  institutions  were  iu 
general  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  He  conceived  that  they  arose, 
in  eveiy  country,  from  something  peculiar  iu  the  race  from 
which  the  nation  was  descended,  or  the  climate,  employments, 
or  mode  of  earning  subsistence  to  which  it  was  chained  in  sub- 
sequent times  by  the  physical  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
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placed.  A  certain  type  or  character  was  imprinted  on  every 
people,  either  by  the  ineradicable  influence  of  blood,  whidt 
descends  to  the  remotest  generations,  or  the  not  less  irre- 
moveable  inflaence  of  external  and  physical  circumstances 
which  attaches  to  them  through  all  ages.  It  vas  this  blood 
and  those  circamstances  vhich  formed  the  national  character, 
and  through  it,  in  the  coarse  of  generations,  moulded  the 
national  customs  and  institutions.  These  customs  and  insti- 
tutions vere  those  which,  baring  been  framed  by  necessity, 
or  the  dictates  of  expedience,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  each  people  vere  placed,  were  best  adapted  to  their 
temper  and  situation.  True  wisdom  consisted  not  in  altering 
but  in  following  out  the  spirit  of  existing  laws  and  customs ; 
and,  in  Montesquieu's  own  words,  "  No  nation  ever  yet  rose 
to  lasting  greatness  but  from  institutions  in  conformity  to  its 
spirit."  No  calamities  were  so  great  or  irremediable  as  those 
which  arose  from  disregarding  the  separate  characters  stamped 
on  the  different  races  and  nations  of  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  or  seeking  to  force  upon  one  people  or  one  race 
the  institutions  which  have  arisen  among,  and  are  adapted 
to  another. 

Such  were  the  fundamental  principles  which  ran  through 
Montesquieu's  writings,  and  to  the  elucidation  of  which  he 
devoted  the  fifteen  best  years  of  his  life.  It  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  they  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  whole 
doctrines  of  the  French  philosophers  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century, — the  doctrines  which  were  practically 
enforced  and  carried  into  effect  in  their  great  Revolution. 
With  them  institutions  were  everything  ;  national  character, 
descent,  employment,  or  physical  circumstances,  nothing. 
All  mankind  would  be  the  same  if  they  only  enjoyed  the  same 
liberty,  laws,  and  institutions.  The  differences  observable 
among  men  were  entirely  the  result  of  the  different  govern- 
ments forced  upon  them,  in  various  stages  of  their  progress, 
by  the  tyranny  of  kings,  the  force  of  conquest,  or  the 
machinations  of  priests.  One  set  of  institutions,  one  code  of 
laws,  one  set  of  government  maxims,  were  adapted  for  all 
the  world,  and  if  practically  acted  upon  would  everywhere 
produce  the  same  pure  and  upright  character  in  the  people. 
Vice  and  wickedness  were  the  hateful  effect  of  aristocratic 
jiride,  kingly  lusts,  or  sacerdotal  delusion  ;  the  human  heart 
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vas  naturally  innocent,  and  bent  onlj  upon  virtue  ;  vhen 
the  debasing  influence  of  these  corrupters  of  men  vaa 
removed,  it  vonld  unirersally  resume  its  natural  direction. 
Hence  the  maxim  of  Robespierre — "  Le  peuple  est  towours 
bon,  le  magistrat  toujouni  corruptible.''  Hence  the  reaoiness 
vith  vhich  the  constitution-mougers  at  Paris  set  thfflnselves 
to  prepare  skeletons  of  goTemment  for  all  nations,  and  tJie 
unirersal  identity  of  these  vith  Uie  one  cast  from  the  original 
mould  during  the  ferrour  of  the  Revolution  for  the  Great 
Nation.  Hence  also,  it  may  be  added,  their  experienced 
evils,  short  duration,  and  universal  sweeping  avaj,  -within  a 
fev  jears,  before  the  accumulated  suffering  and  aroused 
indignation  of  mankind. 

It  was  to  this  fundamental  variance  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Montesquieu  and  those  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  nearlj  the  whole  generation  which 
sncceeded  him,  that  the  long  obscuring  of  his  fame,  and  the 
comparative  neglect  which  bis  writings  for  long  experienced 
in  France,  are  Co  be  ascribed.  When  we  contemplate  the 
profound  nature  of  his  thoughts,  the  happy  terseness  and 
epigrammatic  force  of  his  expressions,  and  the  great  early 
fame  which  his  writings  acquired,  nothing  appears  more 
extraordinary  than  the  subsequent  neglect  into  which,  for 
above  half  a  centiuy  after  his  death,  he  fell.*  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Helvetiue,  Condorcet,  Turgot,  and  the  Encyclope- 
dists, were  then  at  the  acme  of  their  reputation,  and  their 
doctrines  as  to  the  natural  innocence  of  man,  and  the  uni- 
versal moulding  of  human  character  by  political  institutions, 
not  that  of  political  rnstitutiona  by  human  character,  were  too 
much  at  variance  with  Montesquieu's  deductions  and  con- 
clusions to  admit  of  their  co-existing  together.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Revolution,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  however, 
ere  long  spread  a  doubt  among  many  thinking  men,  whether 
these  doctrines  were  in  reality  as  well  founded  as  liiey  were 
universally  represented  to  be  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
preceding  age.  Napoleon,  who  was  thoroughly  convinced 
of  their  erroneous  nature,  had  a  high  admiration  for  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  frequently  quoted  his  sentiments.    But  still 

*  "  No  one  now  tiiinks  of  mding  HontMqaimi,"  t^  Um  Marquis  of  Minbeau, 
■uUior  of  L'atui  da  Homma,  b.  diitiuguUhed  Ecoaoiniat,  and  fkui«r  of  the  great 
Uinbeui,  to  the  Kl>i£  of  Swede):,  in  1773,  at  FKiia.— iSte  Jwy.  17>it*.  nix.  80. 
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(he  opposite  set  of  opinioiis,  diffused  over  the  Torld  vith  the 
tricolor  flag,  msiDtaiDS  its  ground  Tttb  the  great  majoritj' 
eren  of  'weU-informed  men,  at  least  in  all  republican  states 
and  constitutional  monarchies.  The  policy  of  England,  in 
encouraging  the  reTolations  of  Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
the  Soath  American  republics,  has,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
been  mainly  founded  on  the  principle,  that  institutions 
similar  to  those  of  Britain  may  vitli  safety  be  transferred  to 
(rther  states,  and  that  it  is  among  them  alone  that  ve  are  to 
look  for  durable  alliances  or  cordial  support.  The  wretched 
fi^  of  all  the  countries  strangers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
vhich  hare  been  cursed  with  these  alien  constitutions, 
whether  in  the  Spanish  or  Italian  Peninsulas,  or  the  South 
American  states,  the  total  failure  of  Enghsh  .institutions 
in  Ireland,  have  had  no  effect  with  the  great  majority  of  men 
in  this  conntry  in  rooting  out  these  fatal  erroiB.  More  than 
one  generation,  it  is  apparent,  must  descend  to  their  graves, 
before  they  are  fairly  expeUed  from  general  thought  hy 
experience  and  suffering.  So  obstinately  do  men  cling  to 
doctrines  in  opposition  alike  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and 
the  lessons  of  experience,  which  are  flattering  to  human 
vanity;  and  so  true  in  all  ages  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  that  pride  is  the  last  sin  whidt  can  be  con- 
quered in  the  human  heart. 

One  remarkable  instance  will  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  Montesquieu  supported  the  opposite  principles,  that 
institutions  are  moulded  by  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  nations,  and  are  not  the  moulder  of  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  primogeniture,  though  neither  the  law  of  succession  in  the 
Roman  empire,  nor  originally  that  of  the  nations  of  northern 
Europe,  in  whom  the  allodial  customs  at  flrst  generally 
prerailed,  came  to  be  universally  introduced  with  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  thorough  establishment  of  a  military  aristo- 
cracy in  every  country  of  Europe.  But,  strange  to  say, 
there  are  some  places  where  the  rule  is  just  the  reverse,  and 
the  youngest  son  succeeds  in  boroughs  to  the  whole  estaAe  of 
the  fa^er  as  is  the  custom  of  some  borou^  in  England.  * 

*  This  ia  EtQl  the  case  in  toniB  parts  of  EngUuid  aooording  to  tlw  oncrtoia  ctilled 
BoTough-Eaglith,  (Blu^utohb,  ii.  S8.)  I>iili«ld«  men^ona  tbtt  •tlinilar  nil*  of 
datMut  pNralli  ■mong  bohm  of  the  Tartar  tiiboB  whom  he  vijdted  on  the  frontier* 
of  Chinm— a  curiona  indicalioii  of  the  justioe  of  Hoatesqiiieu'B  epeculation  u  to 
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Montesquieu  ascribes — and  appareotly  with  reaaoD — these 
opposite  rules  of  succession  to  a  similar  feeling  of  expedience 
and  necessity  in  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the 
same  race  of  Northmen  were  placed  in  different  periods  of 
their  progress.  The  succession  of  the  youngest  son  to  the 
father's  estate  was  the  bequest  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  when 
the  youngest  son  generally  remained  last  at  home  with  his 
aged  father,  his  elder  brothers  baTing  preyiously  hived 
off  with  their  herds  and  Bocks.  He  therefore  naturally  suc- 
ceeded to  the  moTcables  of  which  he  was  alone  in  possession, 
jointly  with  his  father,  at  the  latter's  death.  Another  illus- 
tration of  the  same  origin  of  laws  from  circumstances  has 
been  furnished  from  the  East  in  later  times.  It  is  observed 
by  Michaud,  in  his  very  interesting  Travels  in  the  East,  that 
in  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago  the  daughters  alone 
iiiherit,  alike  in  land  and  moveables — a  custom  which  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  arose  from  the  ease 
with  which  a  livelihood  could  be  earned  by  the  sons  of  a 
family  in  nautical  pursuits,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
daughters  making  their  bread  in  the  same  way.  * 

On  the  other  band,  the  descent  of  the  whole  landed  estate 
to  the  eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  settlement  of  a 
brave  and  martial  race  of  conquerors  in  extensive  districts 
won  by  their  valour,  and  who  could  be  maintained  only  in 
the  lands  they  had  won  by  the  sword.  To  divide  the  estate 
in  such  circumstances  of  peril  was  to  expose  it  to  certain 
destruction  ;  unity  of  operation  in  all  its  forms,  one  head, 
one  castle,  was  as  indispensable  as  one  general  to  an  army, 
or  one  sovereign  to  a  kingdom.  The  old  maxim,  "  Divide 
et  ImpCTa,"  was  imiversally  felt  to  be  of  fearful  ^plication. 
Empires,  duchies,  principaJities,  earldoms,  baronies,  private 
estates,  could  alone  be  preserved  entire,  amidst  the  general 
hostility  with  which  all  were  surrounded,  by  descending  to 
a  single  occupant.  That  occupant  was  naturally  the  eldest 
son,  the  first-born  of  the  &mily,  the  first  who  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  and  the  most  capable  on  that  account  to  render 
the  necessary  protection  to  its  various  members  and  depen- 
dants.  Hence  the  general  establishment  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.     And  for  a 

*  Sen  Michaud,  Vuyaga  daat  lOrienl,  iiL  475. 
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similar  reason,  when  the  necessity  which  at  first  occasioned 
this  general  deviation  from  the  feelings  of  equal  affection  to 
ofispring  was  removed  hj  the  establishment  of  regular 
gOTernment  and  general  security,  and  the  spread  of  com- 
merce, with  the  necessity  of  capital  to  fit  out  sons  and 
daughters,  bad  been  generally  felt,  this  custom  was  silently 
abrogated,  at  least  in  the  commercial  and  middle  classes, 
and  a  division  of  the  succession,  whether  in  land  or  money, 
into  nearly  equal  parts,  very  generally  took  place. 

It  may  readily  be  inferred  from  these  observations,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Montesquieu,  as  to  the  moulding  of  institu- 
tions and  the  character  of  nations  by  external  circumstances, 
not  of  the  character  of  nations  by  institutions  and  forms  of 
government,  is  one  of  the  very  highest  importance,  not 
merely  to  speculative  phUosophers,  but  to  practical  statesmen. 
Id  truth,  it  is  the  question  of  questions ;  the  one  thing 
needful  to  be  understood  both  by  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
the  rulers  of  men.  Unless  correct  and  rational  views  are 
entertained  on  this  subject,  internal  legislation  will  be  per- 
petually at  fault,  external  policy  in  a  false  direction.  Re- 
form will  degenerate  into  revolution,  conquest  into  desolation. 
The  greatest  calamities,  both  social  and  foreign,  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  last  half  century,  have  arisen  from  a 
neglect  of  the  maxims  of  Montesquieu,  as  to  the  indelible 
influence  of  race  and  external  circumstances  on  human 
character,  and  the  adoption  in  their  stead  of  the  doctrines 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  as  to  the  paramount  effect  of 
political  institutions  and  general  education  on  human  felicity. 
Our  policy,  both  social  and  foreign,  is  still  mainly  founded 
on  the  latter  basis.  If  Montesquieu's  principles,  as  to  no 
nation  ever  arriving  at  durable  greatness  but  by  institutions 
in  harmony  with  its  spirit  and  origin,  had  been  generally 
adopted,  the  French  Revolution,  which  originated  in  the 
Anglo  and  American  mania,  and  the  desire  to  transplant 
English  institutions  into  the  soil  of  France,  would  never 
have  taken  place.  Had  the  same  views  prevailed  in  the 
British  cabinet,  the  iniquitous  support  of  the  revolt  of  the 
South  A^merican  colonies  in  1821  and  1822,  and  the 
insidious  encouragement  of  the  ruinous  revolutions  of  Spain 
sod  Portugal,  during  the  Carlist  war,  would  not  have 
stained  the  honour  of  England,  and  mined  the  prospects  of 
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the  Peninaula.  Had  they  perraded  the  British  community, 
the  two  fetal  miatakea  of  policy  in  our  time — the  audden 
emancipatioD  of  the  negro  Blavea  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  unloosing  all  the  bonds  of  goveniment  in  Ireland  by  the 
transplantation  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  the  tem- 
pered freedom  of  England,  into  the  midst  of  the  Celtic  blood 
and  semi-barbarous  passions  of  Ireland — would  nerer  have 
been  committed.  The  great  question  at  issue,  in  short, 
between  Montesquieu  and  the  Encyclopedists,  as  to  whether 
man  is  moulded  by  institutions,  or  institutions  by  man,  is 
the  fundamental  question,  not  only  speculatiTe,  but  practical, 
of  the  age ;  and  the  one  without  correct  ideas  on  which 
iDtemal  legislation  and  external  policy  are  equally  certain 
to  be  precipitated  into  error,  and  benevolence  itsdf  to 
become  the  parent  of  onbounded  calamities. 

And  yet,  if  the  matter  be  considered  dispassionately,  and 
without  the  disturbing  influence  of  human  pride  and  demo- 
cratic ambition,  which  has  obscured  the  visiona  of  three 
generations  of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe,  it  seema  extraor- 
dinary how  any  doubt  could  erer  have  been  entertained  on 
the  subject.  What  are  laws  and  institutions  but  the  work 
of  men,  the  ooncentration  of  the  national  will  in  times  past, 
or  at  the  present  moment  ?  If  so,  how  coald  they  have 
arisen  but  &om  the  will  of  the  people  "i  It  is  only  removing 
the  difficulty  a  st^  further' back  to  say,  as  has  so  often  been 
done,  that  they  were  imposed,  not  by  the  will  of  the  nation, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  tyrants  who  had  oppressed,  or  the 
priests  who  had  deluded  it  For  what  were  these  tyrants 
or  these  priests  t  Not  one  in  twenty  thousand  to  the 
whole  community.  If  they  were  empowered  and  enabled 
to  impose  arbitrary  or  debasing  institutions,  it  must  have 
been  because  the  immense  majority  devolved  on  them  the 
task;  because,  conscioua  of  inability  to  govern  themselves, 
or  wanting  the  inclination  to  do  so,  that  majority  willingly 
resigned  itself  to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  othera.  The 
Czar  at  St  Fetersbui^,  the  Sultann  at  Constantinople,  the 
Emperor  at  Pekin,  reign  just  aa  much  by  the  national  will, 
and  in  a  manner  just  as  conformable  to  the  national  wish, 
as  the  consuls  of  Rome,  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation 
at  Paris,  or  the  present  constitutional  monardis  of  France 
or  EngUod.     The  proof  of  this  is,  that  when  the  people 
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are  dissatisfied  vitli  their  administration,  or  displeased  with 
the  sovereign,  they  hare  no  difficnlty  in  despatching  him. 
The  tvisting  of  a  sash  round  the  neck  in  Russia,  the  bov- 
string  in  Constantinople  or  Ispahan,  are  rerj  effectual 
monitors — folly  aa  mach  so  as  a  hostile  majority  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Id  a 
vord,  gorernmeut  in  ereiy  country  being  conducted  by 
the  few  over  the  many,  hy  the  hundreds  over  the  hundred 
thousands,  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  the  administration 
or  institutions  can  be,  for  any  length  of  time,  at  rariance 
vith  the  general  will;  because,  if  it  were  so,  it  would  not  be 
submitted  to.  It  may  be,  indeed,  despotic  and  tyrannical  in 
the  highest  degree,  bnt  that  is  no  indication  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  will ;  it  is  only  an  indication  that  the 
general  will  is  to  be  slares — no  unusnal  occurrence  among 
men. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  erroneous  manner  in  which 
men  hare  long  reasoned  on  this  subject,  baa  been  afforded 
in  the  British  empire.  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  are  now  incorporated  with  England;  but 
the  mode  of  their  union  was  different.  The  former 
became  united  with  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  by  the 
Scottish  monarch  ascending  the  English  throne;  the  latter 
by  conquest,  in  the  b^jinning  of  the  twelfth  century,  by 
Henry  II.  The  antagonists  of  Montesquieu,  and  supporters 
of  the  prindplea  of  the  French  Berolution  that  institutions 
and  government  are  all  in  all,  have  eagerly  seized  on  this 
remarkable  example,  and  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  vast 
difi'^Bnce  in  the  past  character  and  history,  and  the  present 
condition  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  aa  affording  decisive 
evidence  of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  government  and' 
institntions  on  national  fortunes  and  social  happiness.  The 
Irish  malcontents,  with  O'Conoell  at  their  bead,  have 
loudly  joined  in  the  same  chorus,  and  repeated  ad  nauaeam, 
that  all  the  miseries  of  the  Emerald  Isle  have  been  owing 
to  seven  hundred  years  of  oppression  by  England.  But  a 
little  reflection  must  show,  not  only  that  this  example  affords 
no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  that  government  and  insti- 
tntions make  men,  but  that  it  demonstrates  precisely  the 
reverse. 

Ireland,  it  is  said,  has  been  conquered  by  England; 
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ScoUand  has  not:  thence  the  difference  in  their  Dational 
character  aad  pr^ent  condition.  It  maj  be  so.  Bnt  what 
caused  the  one  to  be  ranquiahed,  and  the  other  to  maintain 
ite  independence  t  How  has  it  happened  that,  while  Ire- 
land was  conquered  bj  eleven  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
two  thousand  archers,  led  bj  Henry  II.,  and  has  nerer 
since  made  any  serious,  far  less  successful  e&rt  to  regain  its 
independence,  Scotland  hurled  back,  not  once  but  twenty 
times,  the  whole  force  of  England's  iuTasion,  and  inflicted 
on  its  power  the  greatest  defeat  recorded  in  its  long  annals  1 
How  did  it  happen  that,  &om  the  days  of  WaUace  and 
Bruce  downwaMs,  Scotland,  though  inraded  and  pierced 
to  the  heart  twenty  times  by  armies  of  sixty  and  eighty 
thousand  Englishmen,  yet  succeeded  in  always  repelUng 
them  in  the  end,  and  at  length  united  on  equal  terms  with 
its  powerful  neighbour;  while  Ireland  was  not  only  so  easily 
subjugated,  but  retained  in  subjection,  that,  even  so  far 
down  as  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  we  learn  from  Hume  that  a 
garrison  of  a  thousand  men  was  deemed,  in  ordinary  times, 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  subjection  "i* 

It  could  not  be  that  Scotland  possessed  greater  physical 
resources,  or  was  more  difficult  of  external  conquest  by 
England  than  Ireland.  The  fact  is  notoriously  the  rererse. 
Scotland  never  possessed  a  third  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land. At  this  moment  there  are  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  in  the  latter  country,  and  not  much  above  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  the  former.  Scotland  contains  five  mil- 
lions of  arable  acres,  and  twelve  millions  of  mountun  and 
wastes;  Ireland  just  the  reverse — ^twelve  millions  of  arable 
acres,  and  fire  millions  of  mountain  and  wastes.  Scotland 
was  accessible  to  the  largest  armies  irom  England  without 
crossing  the  sea;  Ireland  could  only  be  reached  from  Great 
Britain  by  the  costly  and  difficult  method  of  maritime 
expeditions.  The  morasses  and  hills  of  Ireland  were  to 
the  full  as  defensible  as  those  of  Scotlaud  to  the  south  of 
the  Grampian  range,  where  the  battle  of  independence  was 
exclusively  fought.  Ireland,  therefore,  had  triple  the  popu- 
lation and  physical  resources  of  Scotland,  and  a  territory 
at  least  as  defensible.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  Ire- 
land was  with  ease  conquered  by  a  thousand  men-at-arms 
•  ff»m«,iT.  iir. 
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and  two  thousand  archers;  vhile  Scotland,  twenty  times 
over,  expelled  sixty  and  eighty  thousand  men  from  her  ter- 
ritoryl  Originai  difference  of  character,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Celtic  race,  want  of  the  perseverance  and  energy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hlood,  can  alone  explain  so  remarkable  a 
difference.  Conquest  and  subsequent  misgovemment,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  was  an  effect,  not  a  caose. 
Tacitus  has  unfolded  the  real  cause  of  the  different  history 
of  the  Irkh  and  Caledonians.  "  Saepe  ex  eo  (Agricola) 
audivi,  legione  un&  et  modicis  auxiliis,  debellari  obtinerique 
Hibemiam  posse."*  In  the  Caledonian  war,  the  same 
author  recounts  the  battle  with  Galgacus.  The  same  pecu- 
liarity has  characterised  the  Irish  in  every  phase  of  their 
history.  Unlike  the  Scotch,  who  have  become  the  rivals 
of  the  English  in  art  as  formerly  they  were  their  equals  in 
anns,  the  Irish  have  gained  nothing  in  subsequent  times  by 
their  close  vicinity  to  Great  Britain,  the  workshop  of  the 
globe.  No  amalgamation,  little  communication  of  improve- 
ment, has  taken  place  between  them.  The  native  Irish  of 
the  original  race,  who  now  clamour  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  hare  shown  themselves  as  incapable  of  receiviDg 
dvilisation  as  they  were  of  repelling  conquest.  They  are 
as  unfit  for  self-government  as  they  are  unequal  to  national 
independence.-!- 

This  fundamental  principle  of  Montesquieu's,  aa  to  the 
perpetual  and  ineradicable  influence  of  race,  climate,  and 
physical  circumstances,  in  forming  national  character  and 
moulding  national  institutions,  is  unquestionably  the  true 
doctrine  on  the  subject ;  though  probably  several  genera- 
tions must  pass  away,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  suffer- 
ing be  endured  by  mankind,  before  it  is  generally  admitted. 
Coupled  with  the  cardinal  point  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
inherent  and  universal  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  it 
forms  the  only  foundation  of  a  salutary  or  durable  govern- 
ment. Decisive  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
the  revolutionary  party,  all  the  world  over,  maintain  directly 
the  reverse,  viz. — that  free  political  institutions,  and  general 
education,  are  aU  in  all ;  and  that,  if  established,  the  native 

*  Tacitos,  Agrieola,  c.  24. 

t  ObeeTva,  "  Of  the  origiiial  race."  The  mixed  Irah  and  Anglo^Sftion  raco, 
or  the  desoendoata  of  the  English  oettlerv,  will  yield  to  DODe  in  Uie  n-orld  iu 
geiuDS,  countge,  and  meigy. 
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virtae  of  the  hamau  heart  affords  a  Biifficiect  gaarantee  for 
general  happine8&  MonteBquieu'a  priDciples  lead  to  the 
coDclusion  that  all  reform  and  amelioratioa  of  existing 
institatioua,  to  be  either  durable  or  beneficial,  must  be 
moolded  on  the  old  precedents,  and  deriate  as  little  as  maj 
be,  and  that  only  from  obTioos  necessitj  or  expedience, 
from  them.  Thej  utterly  repudiate  all  transplsntatioo  of 
constitutions,  or  forcing  upon  one  people  the  institutions  or 
privileges  of  another.  Thej  point  to  experience  as  the  greab 
and  onlj  snre  guide  in  socitd  or  poUtical  change ;  and  for  the 
obvious  reasoD,  that  it  alone  can  tell  vhat  has  been  found  to 
be  suitable  to  the  circamstances,  and  adapted  to  the  character 
and  wants  of  the  people.  It  is  not  that  our  ancestors  were 
in  the  least  wiser  than  we  are;  doubtless  thej  did  many 
foolish  things  as  we  do.  It  is  that  time  has  consigned  their 
foolish  things,  whether  laws  or  measures,  to  the  grave ;  and 
nothing  has  descended  to  onr  time  but  Uiose  inatitutions 
which  have  been  found  to  be  beneficial  in  their  tendeucj. 
The  portions  of  our  present  legisUtion  which  are  suitable 
to  the  country  will,  in  like  manner,  descend  to  posterity; 
and  the  folly  and  absurdity  which  we  share  with  our  prede- 
cessors will,  in  a  few  generations  after  their  effects  have 
been  experienced,  be  heard  of  no  more. 

It  has  been  abvady  remarked,  that  the  Gfrandeur  et 
DScadence  dea  Romains  is  a  more  complete,  and,  in  some 
respects,  profonnder  work,  than  the  Esprit  dea  Loiz.  A  few 
quotations  will  justify,  it  is  thought,  this  high  eulogium : — 

"  Tbe  drcmnstance,  or  all  others,  whicb  contributed  moet  to  the  vltimatt 
grutnesB  of  Rome,  was  the  loog-cootinned  wan  in  which  its  people  wero 
early  involved.  The  Italian  people  had  no  machines  for condncting  sieges; 
ftnd,  in  addition  to  thb,  u  the  aoldiera  everywhere  served  witbont  pay,  it 
ma  ImpoBsihle  to  retain  them  long  before  a  fortified  town ;  thns  few  of  dielr 
wan  were  decisiTe.  They  fbngfat  for  the  pillage  of  a  camp,  or  the  booty  of 
the  fields,  after  wblcb  Tlctors  and  vanqnished  retired  alike  into  their  respec- 
tive dtiea.  It  was  tbia  drcamstame  wUch  occasioned  the  l<Mig  resistsDee 
of  tbe  Itdian  cities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  obatiaacy  of  the  Romans  in 
their  endeavDora  to  snbjiigate  them ;  it  was  that  which  save  them  victories 
which  did  not  eoerratA,  and  conquests  which  left  them  their  poverty.  Had 
thOT  n^idly  conquered  the  ndghbonring  cities,  they  would  have  anived  at 
their  decline  before  the  days  of  Fyrrbus,  of  the  Ganls,  and  of  Hannibal ; 
and,  following  the  destiny  of  all  die  nations  in  the  world,  they  would  too 
gtoMf  have  gone  throogb  the  transition  from  poverty  to  richea,  and  froca 
riches  to  corruption."— Ch^.  1. 

What  a  subject  for  reflection  is  presented  in  this  single 
puagraph !     Rome,  without  any  knowledge  of  si^  equip- 
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age  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  Italian  states,  bristling  vith 
Btroogholds  ;  and  slovlj  learning,  during  centuries  of  inda- 
cisire  varfare,  and  af^  calamitous  contests,  that  military 
art  by  which  they  were  afterwards  to  subdue  the  world  I 
It  was  in  like  manner  in  the  long,  bloody,  and  equally 
balanced  contests  of  the  Grecian  republics  with  each  other 
(hat  the  discipline  was  acquired  which  gare  Alexander  and 
the  Macedonian  Phalanx  the  empire  of  Asia  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
tracted contests  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  first  with  each  other, 
in  the  Heptarchy,  and  then  with  the  Danes  and  Normans, 
in  defence  of  their  coasts,  that  the  fonndation  was  laid  of 
Uie  enei^  and  perseverance  which  has  giren  the  British 
race  their  present  eminence,  their  long-continued  dominioQ 
among  men. 

"  It  hu  been 
ndly  melt  t,wtij  under  tfae  fatigue  i 
never  failed  to  preserre  tbeir  health  hj  it.  The  reuon  i£,  that  their 
fatignea  were  oontmuou*;  whereas  oorsoldiere  are  destroyed  bj  passing  fh>m 
a  lire  of  almost  total  luactlTitj'  to  one  of  vehement  exertion — the  thing;  of 
all  others  moat  deatmctire  to  health.  Not  onlj  were  the  Eoman  soldlen 
trained,  during  war,  to  incessant  marcbiog  and  fortifjing  of  the  camps,  bat 
tn  peace  tbey  were  daily  innred  to  the  same  active  habits.  Thej  were  all 
aocnstomed  to  the  vtihtarj  step — that  Is,  to  march  twenty  mites,  and  some- 
timce  twen^-foor.  Id  five  hoars.  They  did  this  bearing  bordens  of  sixty 
ponnds.  They  were  daUy  trained  to  run  and  leap  with  tbeir  whole  eqnip- 
ment  on ;  in  their  ordinaiy  drills,  the  swords,  jayelins,  and  arrows  were 
of  a  weight  donble  of  that  used  in  war,  and  the  exerdses  were  oontlnooos." 
—Chap.  2. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  passage  both  explains 
much  of  the  astonishing  conquests  of  the  Roman  legions, 
and  fiimlsbes  ample  subject  for  reflection  to  a  modem 
obaerrer.  The  constant  employment  of  these  troops  in  the 
construction  of  great  public  works,  as  high-ways,  bridges, 
harbours,  or  the  Like,  was  at  once  the  best  security  for  the 
heidth  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  circumstance,  of  all  others, 
which  rendered  their  maintenance  tolerable  to  the  people. 
If  we  examine  the  inscriptions  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  Roman  remains  are  to  be  met  with,  we  shall 
find  that  they  almost  all  were  raised  by  the  hands  of  the 
legions.  It  was  their  perserering  and  incessant  toil  which 
formed  the  magnificent  highways,  which,  emanating  fh)m  the 
Roman  towns,  extended  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  the 
empire.  The  incessant  toil  required  for  these  great  under- 
takings ;  the  TBst  bridgai  and  Tiaducts  which  required  to  be 
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constructed ;  the  mountaina  to  be  leTelled  ;  the  morasses  and 
valleys  to  be  filled  up, — habituated  the  legionary  soldiers  to 
such  an  amount  of  daily  labour,  that  their  engaging  in  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign  vaa  felt  rather  as  a  recreation  than  a 
burden.  Hence,  the  dreadful  sickness  vhich  in  modern 
armies  invariably  attends  the  commencement  of  a  campaign, 
and  in  general  halves  its  numerical  strength,  vas  for  the 
most  part  unknown  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  extraordinary 
achievements  performed  by  small  bodies  of  these  iron 
veterans.  How  great  the  difference  in  modem  times, 
where  the  naval  and  military  forces  are  everywhere  kept  up 
during  peace  in  almost  total  idleness  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  they  are  at  once  an  eyesore  to  the  citizens  whose 
substance  they  consume,  in  what  is  deemed  useless  ostenta- 
tion, and  are  deprived  of  half  their  numerical  strength,  and 
more  than  half  their  efficiency,  on  first  engaging  in  the 
fatigues  of  real  warfare. 

No  province  in  modem  times  haik  the  arrival  of  a  division 
of  troops  ;  no  seaport  longs  for  the  presence  of  a  man-of-war, 
as  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  great  and  beneficent 
pacific  undertakings,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Of  what  incalcnlable  use  might  the  British  navy  be,  if  even 
a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  transporting  the  hundred 
thousand  colonists,  who  annually  seek  in  our  distant  posses- 
sions, or  the  American  States,  that  profitable  market  for 
their  industry,  which  they  cannot  find  amidst  our  crowded 
manufactories  at  home !  And  this  is  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  reflections  of  Montesquieu,  though 
made  in  reference  only  to  the  Roman  empire,  are  in  truth 
appUcable  to  all  ages  and  countries, — aa  the  parables  in  the 
GMpels,  though  delivered  only  to  the  fishermen  of  Judea, 
contain  the  rules  of  conduct  for  the  human  race  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  comparative  causes  of  corruption,  in  a 
military  and  a  commercial  state,  Montesquieu  makes  the 
following  observation.  Let  him,  who  feels  it  not  applicable 
to  this  nation  and  ourselves,  throw  the  first  stone. 

"  Cartbftge  hdvlDg  become  richer  than  Borne,  was  also  more  cormpted. 
For  this  reason,  whUe  at  Rome  pnblic  employments  were  cbieflj  awarded  to 
ability  and  virtne,  and  coofeired  no  advantage,  bat  a  greater  share  of 
fatigues  to  be  eadared  and  dangers  incurred,— everything  which  the  public 
hftd  to  bestow  was  sold  at  Carthage,  and  evtry  lerwx  ratdered  by  indtoiduei* 
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wot  paid  by  the  Hate.  Tha  tyranny  or  a  prince  does  not  tuiug  a  daspotio 
Mate  nearer  its  rals  than  indifference  to  the  public  good  does  a  republic. 
The  adTantage  of  a  free  state  consigte  in  this,  that  ita  revenaes  are  ill 
il  better  adminiBtered,  and  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  has  at 


sanenl  b 
least  the  : 


« long  becomes  more  dissolving  tbau  in  a  despotism ;  for  instead  of  paying 
court  mereij  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  prince,  it  becomea  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  frienda  and  relations  of  the  multitode,  who  bavo  a  share 
in  political  power.  All  is  then  lost.  The  laws  are  eluded  in  a  more  dangerona 
manner  than  by  the  rioleoce  of  a  despot ;  for  they  are  so  by  the  Interests 
of  the  changing  many,  not  by  the  passions  of  one,  whoso  position  at  the  head 
of  the  state  being  fixed  and  nnchangeable,  gives  him  a  lasting  interest  iu  its 
preservation." — Chap.  4. 

Hot  many  reflections  does  this  passage,  Tritteo  in  France 
above  a  centurj  ago,  awaken  in  the  breast  of  a  British 
citizen  at  this  time !  *  So  true  it  is,  that  real  political  truth 
belongs  to  no  ^;e  or  locality — "non  alia  Romse,  alia 
Athenis :"  it  is  of  eternal  application,  and  is  destined  to 
receire  confirmation  from  the  experience  of  men  and  the 
lessons  of  history  to  the  end  of  the  vorld. 

"Powere,"  says  Monteaqnlen,  "  which  owe  their  greatness  to  commerce, 
may  exist  long  in  mediocrity,  but  their  graodenr  can  never  be  of  long  dora- 
tion.  The  reason  is,  that  they  rise  to  greatness  by  little  and  little,  withoat 
any  one  beiog  aware  of  their  growth,  as  they  have  done  nothing  which 
attracts  attention,  awakens  alarm,  or  indicates  their  power.  But  when  it 
has  risen  to  that  point,  that  no  one  can  avoid  seeing  it,  all  the  sarronoding 
nations  secretly  endeavour  to  deprive  the  great  commercial  state  of  advan- 
tages which  they  all  envy,  and  which  have  taken  them,  as  it  were,  by  sur- 
prise."—Chap.  4. 

Few  persons  who  contemplate  the  present  state  of  the 
British  empire,  ite  astonishing  rise  to  greatness  in  the  space 
of  less  than  a  century — the  general,  it  may  be  said,  uoirer- 
sal  jealousy  with  which  it  is  regarded,  and  the  perilous 
pinnacle  on  which  it  now  stands,  will  deny  the  justice  of 
this  obserration.  May  the  remark  as  to  the  short  duration 
of  power  founded  on  such  a  basis,  not  receire  an  addi- 
tional and  ever  memorable  confirmation  in  ourselves  !  But 
one  thing  is  perfectly  clear ;  this  remark  strikes  at  the 
possibility  of  conciliating  the  adjoining  and  poorer  states, 
while  our  commercial  superiority  continues,  and  thus  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  reciprocity  system,  on  which 

*  It  was  stated  by  the  HimBtars  of  Louia  Napoleon,  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
immense  expenditure,  amouDting  to  £70,000,000  uiDuallj,  with  which  the  French 
Repablicafterthe  Revolution  of  ISIS  ms  burdened,  that  no  serrioe  was  done  in  the 
state  by  wa;  of  the  innumec^le  onple^i  of  Qovenunent  that  was  not  paid  for : 
while  in  England,  great  part  waa  gratuitous.  The  very  peculiarities  which  HontEs- 
qtiieu  oboerved  in  Coitbaga  and  Home. 
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OUT  whole  commercial  policy  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centmy 
has  been  founded  That  system  proceeds  on  the  principle, 
that  by  opening  to  the  adjoining  states  a  fair  communi- 
cation of  advantages,  it  ia  possible  for  a  great  commercial 
pover,  not  only  to  conciliate  their  good-vill,  but  to  obtain 
vith  ^em  a  great  and  mutually  beneficial  mercantile  inter- 
coorse.  Montesquieu's  observation  points  to  the  undying 
and  unirerBal  jealousy  with  which  such  a  power  is  surroanded, 
and  the  futihty  of  ^  attempts,  while  its  superiority  exists, 
to  avert  the  mercantile  hostility  of  foreign  slates,  or  preserre 
with  them  any  considerable  commercial  traffic  Which  is 
the  better  opinion,  let  the  hedge  of  hostile  tarifls  with  which, 
after  boundless  concessions  to  purchase  commeroial  good- 
will, we  are  surrounded  in  every  direction,  give  the  answer. 
On  the  comparative  value  of  infantry  and  cav^ry  in  war, 
Montesquieu,  though  no  professional  soldier,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  on  which  those  who  are  so  would  do 
well  to  ponder  : — 

*'  The  C&rthaginlan  csTalrv  was  anpeiior  to  that  of  the  Bomani,  tor  two 
reaaoiu.  Oae  wu,  that  the  NnniidUui  ud  Spanlah  horses  were  better  than 
those  of  IMj ;  the  other,  that  the  Roman  cavalry  was  ill  armed  ;  for  Poly- 
bins  telle  08,  that  it  was  not  till  they  had  carried  on  war  in  Greece  that 
titey  changed  th^  manner  of  equipping  tfaatUmb  of  militai?  strength.  In 
the  &rst  Panic  war,  RegQlns  was  beat  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginians  mode 
choice  of  plains  for  combat,  where  th^  cavalry  conld  act  to  advantage ;  In 
the  second,  Hannibal  owed  to  the  Nnmidian  horse  bis  principal  victories. 
It  was  not  till  whole  coips  of  them  began  to  ^  over  to  the  Romans  In  Italy, 
that  the  Utter  began  to  breathe.  Scipio  having  conquered  Spain,  and  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  Masaintssa,  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of  that 
advantage.  He  did  more  :  be  gained  It  for  himself.  It  was  the  Nomidiaa 
cavalry  which  gained  t^e  batde  of  Zama,  and  tennlnated  the  war  in  favour 
of  the  Romans." — Chi^.  i. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  admirable  account  of  Han- 
nibal's campaign  in  the  last  volume  of  Arnold's  History  of 
Home,  without  perceiving  that  this  observation,  as  to  the 
decisive  effect  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  war,  in  first  giving  victory  to  the  Carthaginians  when 
these  troops  were  entirely  on  their  side,  and  gradually  and  at 
length  decisively  restoring  it  to  that  of  the  Romans  when 
they  were  won  over  to  their  eagles,  is  entirely  well  founded. 
Napoleon  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed it  in  various  parts  of  his  works.  "  Give  me,*  said 
that  great  man,  "  the  French  infantry  and  the  Mameluke 
horse,  and  I  will  conquer  the  world."     It  was  his  consttuit 
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affirmatioD  that  caralry,  equallj  brave  and  skilMlj  led, 
should  always  overthroTr  iofuitay;  and  that  the  contrary 
opinion  which  generally  preTails,  was  owing  to  horse, 
considered  as  the  wAe  strength  of  war  dnring  the  feudal 
ages,  baring  been  unduly  decried  since  the  inrention  of 
firearms.  All  the  world  knows  the  immense  use  be 
made  of  bis  heavy  cavalry  in  all  his  camptugns ;  how 
often,  in  circumstaDoeB  the  most  critical,  it  diained 
victory  to  bis  standards ;  bow  nearly  it  re-established 
his  affairs,  and  replaced  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  bead 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  How  striking  a  proof  of  boman 
sagacity  that  the  philosophic  sage,  in  the  early  part  of 
tbe  seventeenth  century,  should  have  divined  a  truth 
whidi  the  researches  of  the  historian  and  the  exploits  of 
the  conqueror  were  to  confirm  in  the  middle  of  the 
■  ■         111 


"Those  who  are  KOTernedb;«  king,"  m^b  Honteaquien,  "■relentcv- 
mented  by  enT7  and  JealoiU7  than  thoae  who  live  under  a  heredltaiy  aria- 
toencj.  Tbe  prince  is  so  far  distant  from  his  sol^jecta,  that  he  is  nrely 
Been  bj  them ;  he  is  so  br  above  them  that  nothiiig  in  his  aitoation  can 
mortify  their  aelf-iove.  Bnt  the  nobles  who  govern  in  an  aristocrat  are  under 
the  eyes  of  all ;  and  tbey  are  not  so  elevated,  bat  that  odious  oomparisona  ue 
made  without  ceasing-  Thus  in  all  ages  we  have  seen  the  people  detest 
their  senators,  thoagh  the7  frequently  love  tbeir  king.  Repablica,  where 
birth  confers  no  title  to  power,  are  In  that  respect  in  a  better  sitaatioo  than 
aristocracies  ;  for  the  people  feel  lees  Jealone^  of  an  anthoritj  which  thej 
give  to  whom  Qiey  please,  and  take  from  whom  thej  incllDe."— Ch^.  8. 

How  many  confinnatioua  of  this  remark  have  the  history 
of  France  during  tbe  Kerolution,  and  of  England  during 
the  Reform  mania,  horded  I  And  this  affords  an  illustra- 
tioQ  of  a  truth  which,  tbe  more  history  is  studied,  will  be 
rendered  more  apparent — ^viz.,  that  tbe  principles  which  lie 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  greatest  changes  in  the  political 
world,  and  produce  the  most  devastating  evils  to  society, 
are  in  reality  the  same  which  we  see  acting  every  day 
around  ns  in  common  Ufe.  In  the  jealousies  of  the  tea- 
table,  the  animosities  of  the  market-place,  the  envy  of 
trade,  we  may  see  tbe  passions  working  which,  infused  into  a 
whole  people,  tear  society  in  pieces.  It  u  only  supposing 
the  same  malevolent  or  selfish  desires  working  in  every 
breast,  directed  against  one  object,  uid  rendered  irresistible 
from  that  very  multiplication,  and  we  hare  the  envy  of  tbe 
coterie  transfonued  into  the  fiiry  of  revolution.     Whoever 
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vill  closely  obserre  the  working  of  tbat  munspring  of 
human  actions — selfishness — on  the  society,  wheUier  in  a 
village,  a  city,  a  country,  or  a  metropol^  in  which  he 
resides,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disceniing  the  real  but 
secret,  and  therefore  anobserved,  spring  of  the  greatest 
changes  that  ever  occur  in  the  pohtical  and  social  world. 

Ou  the  division  of  the  Roman  people  into  centuries  and 
tribes,  which  waa  the  cardinal  point  of  their  constitution, 
Montesquieu  makes  the  following  important  observation : — 

"  Servina  Tnllina  was  the  autbor  of  the  famous  division  of  the  people  into 
centnries,  which  Livy  and  Dionysius  Halicamassns  have  ao  well  described. 
He  distribated  a.hnndred  and  ninety-three  centnries  into  six  dasaes,  and 
pnt  the  whole  lower  people  into  the  last  centnry,  which  singly  formed  the 
sixth  class.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  tbat  arrangement  virtnally  excluded  the 
lower  classes  from  the  snfitage,  not  de  jure,  but  dejado.  SnbseqnenUy  it 
waa  agreed,  that  except  in  some  particular  cases  they  shonld,  in  voting,  fol- 
low the  division  into  tribes.  There  were  thirty-five  of  these  tribes  who 
gave  each  tbeir  vote  ;  four  viere  from  tiie  city,  Ihirty-one  from  the  amiitry. 
The  principal  citizens,  being  all  rural  proprietors,  were  naturally  classed  in  the 
country  tribes  :  the  lower  people  were  all  massed  together  in  the  four  urban 
ones.  This  cJrcnmstance  was  regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  the  salvation 
of  the  republic.  Appius  Claudius  had  distribnted  the  lower  people  among 
the  wboie  tribes,  bnt  Fabins  classed  tbem  again  in  the  four  urban  ones,  and 
thenceacqniredtbesumameof 'Maximus.'  TheCensors  every  five  years  took 
a  survey  of  the  citizens,  and  distributed  the  people  in  the  tribes  to  which 
they  legally  belonged;  so  that  the  ambitious  conid  not  render  themselves 
masters  of  their  sufiVages,  nor  the  people  abnse  their  own  power."— Chap.  8. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  for  styling  that  Fabius 
"  Maximus,"  who  discovered  this  way  of  preventing  the  lower 
classes,  by  their  number,  from  acquiring  an  overwhelming 
superiority  in  the  government  of  the  state.  He  achieved  as 
great  a  good  for  his  country,  by  bo  doing,  as  by  baffling 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannie.  But  for  tbat  circum- 
stance, the  Roman  coostitutioD  would  have  become,  after 
the  change  of  Appiua  Claudius,  a  mere  prototype  of  the 
American  democracy  ;  a  government  constantly  swayed  by 
a  numerical  majority  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  matter  at  issue,  in  this  ques- 
tion, is  the  most  material  which  can  engage  the  attention  of 
political  philosophers  and  statesmen  in  a  free  country,  and 
that,  on  the  determination  of  it,  its  ultimate  fate  is  entirely 
dependant.  So  great  is  the  number  of  the  working- classes 
in  every  old  and  opulent  community,  compared  to  those  who 
possess  the  advantages  of  property  and  superior  education, 
tbat  nothing  is  more  certain  than  tbat,  if  the  elective  fran- 
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chise  be  Tridely  diffused,  and  no  mode  of  classiiyiDg  the 
votes,  as  at  Rome,  has  been  discovered,  the  sway  of  a 
numerical  majoritj  of  incompetent  electors  will,  ere  long, 
become  irresistible.  Certain  min  then  awaits  the  State.  It 
was  that  which  rained  Athens  in  ancient,  which  has  destroyed 
Poland  in  modem  times,  and  which  is  fast  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  social  union  in  America.  The  Koman 
method  of  giving  every  citizen  a  vote,  but  classifying  them  in 
such  a  way  that  the  paramount  influence  of  a  mere  numeri- 
cal majority  was  prevented,  and  the  practical  direction  of 
affairs  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  better  class  of 
citizens,  though  not  free  from  objection,  is  the  most  perfect 
method  of  combining  universal  Bufl!rage  in  the  citizens,  with 
the  real  direction  of  affairs  by  those  fitted  to  conduct  them, 
which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  divined. 

In  truth,  it  deserves  consideration  by  those  who  think  on 
human  affairs,  and  the  probable  form  of  government  which 
may  be  expected  to  prevail  in  future  among  men,  whether 
imiversal  sufirage  is  the  real  evil  to  be  dreaded,  and  whether 
equaMty  of  suSrage  is  not  the  real  poisou  which  destroys 
society.  Abstractly  considered,  there  is  much  justice  in  the 
plea  so  constantly  advanced  by  the  working-classes,  that, 
being  members  of  the  community,  and  contributing  to  its 
support  or  opulence  by  their  labour,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
ceartain  voice  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs.  If  no  one  has 
a  voice  at  all  but  the  sovereign— as  in  a  despotism, — ^or  no 
one  except  a  few  magnates — as  in  an  aristocracy, — the 
humbler  classes  cannot  complain  at  least  of  inconsistency, 
whatever  they  may  of  injustice,  if  they  are  excluded.  But 
if  a  vast  body  of  electors,  as  in  Great  Britain,  is  admitted, 
and  still  the  great  bulk  of  the  working-classes  is  excluded, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  principle  the  exclusion  of  some 
can  be  rendered  consistent  with  the  admission  of  others. 
It  deserves  consideration  whether  the  true  principle  would 
not  be  to  give  every  able-bodied  working  man,  major  and 
not  receiving  paroclual  reUef,  a  vote,  but  a  vote  of  mvch  less 
weight  than  his  superiors  in  intelligence,  property,  or  station. 
This  might  be  done  either  as  the  Romans  did  it,  by 
making  the  votes  be  taken  by  centuries,  and  classing  all  the 
votes  of  the  poorer  electors  in  a  limited  number  of  centuries, 
or  giving  each  man  a  personal  vote,  and  giving  the  holders 
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of  property,  in  addition,  more  Yotea  for  their  property, — as 
one  for  eveiy  pound  of  direct  taxes  paid.  Louis  XVI.  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  this  sort  to  Tuigot  before  the  RerolutioQ  ; 
but  that  minister,  deeply  imbued  vith  the  principles  of 
democracy,  rejected  it ;  and  Necker,  following  out  his 
yievB,  practicidly  established  universal  suf&age.  Possibly 
the  plui,  if  adopted  and  honestly  carried  into  execution, 
might  hare  prevented  the  whole  calamities  of  the  Revolution. 
Of  the  dangers  of  such  a  multiplication  of  votes  without 
any  restriction,  Roman  history  affords  a  memorable 
example. 

"  Rome,"  Bays  Montwqnlen,  "  hod  mnqiiered  ^e  world  wiUi  tbe  aid  of 
the  Italun  dties,  snd,  in  retom,  she  hod  communicated  to  them  a  great 
varietv  of  privileges.  At  first,  they  cared  little  for  these  advantages;  bnt 
when  tbe  right  of  Roman  citiienship  was  that  of  anirersal  empire,  when  no 
one  was  anvtiungin  the  worid  if  he  was  not  a  Roman  citieen,  and  with  that 
little  he  was  eve^hing,  the  Italian  people  reaolved  to  perish  or  acqnbv  that 
envied  distinction.  Bdng  nnable  to  attain  this  object  bj  prajers  and  remon- 
Btrances,  they  had  recoone  to  arms  :  the  whole  allies  on  the  Eastern  coast 
of  the  Peninsnla  revolted,  those  on  the  Western  side  were  abont  to  follow 
their  example.  Rome,  obliged  to  combat,  as  It  were,  the  hands  by  which 
it  had  conquered  the  world,  was  lost ;  it  was  abont  to  be  reduced  to  its 
walls,  when  it  extricated  itself  from  the  difflcnlty  b;  extending  the  privilege 
to  the  allies  who  had  remuned  faithful,  and,  shortly  after,  to  the  whole. 

"  From  that  moment,  Rome  ceased  to  be  a  dty  of  which  the  people  had 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  Interest,  the  same  love  of  freedom,  the  same 
reverence  for  tbe  Senate.  The  people  of  Italy  having  become  citizen?,  every 
town  brongfat  thither  its  dispositions,  its  separate  interests,  its  dependence 
on  Mine  nagh1>onring  protector.  Tbe  city,  torn  with  divisions,  formed  no 
longer  a  whole ;  and  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  were  so  only  by  a 
spe^ea  of  fiction,  bad  neither  the  same  magistrates,  the  same  walls,  thesame 
temples,  the  same  gods,  nor  the  same  places  of  sepnltnre,  Rome  was  no 
longer  seen  with  tbe  same  eyes ;  the  nndlvided  love  of  conntrv  was  gone ; 
Rome  was  no  more.  The  inhabitanta  of  whole  provinces  and  cities  were 
'brought  op  to  tbe  capital  to  ^ve  their  suffrages,  or  compel  others  to  give 
them ;  the  popnlar  assemblies  degenerated  into  vast  coospiracies ;  a  troop  or 
seditions  band  nsnrped  tbe  sacred  name  of  Comitia ;  the  aathority  of  the 
people,  their  laws,  even  themselves,  became  a  mere  chimera;  and  tbe 
antvcby  rose  to  snob  a  point,  that  it  twcame  Impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
people  had  made  an  ordinance  or  had  not.  Writers  are  never  tired  of 
descanting  on  the  diviaiODs  which  mined  Rome  ;  bnt  tiiey  have  not  seen  that 
those  divisions  always  existed,  and  ever  mnst  exist,  in  a  free  commnnity. 
It  was  solely  the  greatness  of  tiie  repnblic  which  was  tbe  oanse  of  the  evil, 
by  changing  popnlar  tnmnlts  into  ci^l  wars.  Faction  was  nnavoidable  in 
Rome;  Its  warriors,  so  fierce,  so  prond,  so  terrible  abroad,  would  not  bo 
moderate  at  home.  To  expect,  in  a  free  state,  men  at  once  bold  in  war  and 
timid  In  peace,  is  to  look  for  an  impossibility.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fixed 
priDciple,  that  wherever  yon  see  every  one  tranqoil  in  a  state  which  bears 
the  name  of  a  republic,  liberty  there  has  been  long  since  extinct." — Chap.  9. 

The  representative  system  has  sared  Great  Britain  and 
America  from  these  terrible  popular  comttia,  in  which,  as 
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Montesquieu  has  truly  said,  the  mobs  of  the  people  became 
the  coDTulsions  of  an  empire  ;  and  which  tore  in  piecee 
Poland  in  modern,  as  thej  had  done  Rome  in  ancient  times. 
But  does  not  the  real  evil  exist,  despite  this  liberation  from 
the  actual  tumult,  in  the  representative  government  of  a 
great  empire,  as  much  as  in  the  stonny  eomitia  of  an  over- 
grown republic  'i  It  is  not  the  mero  strife  in  the  streets, 
and  the  shedding  of  blood  in  civil  vrarfare,  bad  as  it  is,  and 
trulj  as  the  "  bellum  plusquam  civile"  exceeds  all  others  in 
horror,  which  is  the  onlj  evil.  The  separation  of  interests, 
the  disregard  of  common  objects  in  the  struggle  for  indivi- 
dual elevation,  the  tyranny  over  one  class  by  another, 
is  the  thing  which  really  dissolves  the  nationid  bonds  in 
every  widespread  and  free  community.  We  see  this  -source 
of  discord  operating  with  as  much  force  in  the  divided 
representation  of  great  popular  states,  as  in  the  bloody  ooq- 
tests  of  the  Roman  forum  or  of  the  plain  of  Volo  in  Poland. 
The  nullification  of  South  Carolina,  the  obnoxious  tariff  of 
America,  the  fierce  demands  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  in 
Ireland,  the  sacrifice  of  agricultural  and  producing,  to  com- 
mercial and  moneyed  interests  in  Great  Britain,  prove  that 
these  evils  are  iu  full  operation  among  ourselves,  as  well  as 
among  our  descendants  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Providence  has  a  sure  way  to  punish  the  selfishness  and  pre- 
sumption of  men  who  seek  to  build  up  a  Babel  of  human 
construction  ;  and  that  is,  to  leave  them  to  the  consequences 
of  their  own  extravagance. 

The  style  of  Montesquieu  may  be  judged  from  the 
extracts,  few  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  It  is  not  vehement,  eloquent,  or  forcible  ;  but 
condensed,  nervous,  and  epigrammatic.  Few  writers  have 
furnished  to  succeeding  times  so  many  brilliant  passages  to 
quote  ;  but  there  are  many  who  can  be  read  en  suite  with 
more  satisfaction.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with 
writers  on  philosophical  subjects  of  the  highest  class  of 
intellect ;  and  it  arises  from  the  variety  and  onginahty  of 
their  ideas.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  fatigued  by  follow- 
ing out  the  multitude  of  thoughts  which  their  works 
engender.  At  the  end  of  almost  every  par^raph,  you 
involuntarily  dose  the  book,  to  reflect  on  the  subjects  of 
meditation  which  it  has  presented.    The  same  peculiarity 
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may  be  remarked  in  the  aonals  of  Tacitus,  the  essays  of 
Bacon,  the  poetry  of  Milton,  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  the 
JHscorsi  of  MacbiaTel.  In  the  habit  of  expansion  which 
has  arisen  in  more  recent  times  from  the  multiplication  of 
books,  the  profits  made  by  writing,  and  the  necessity  of 
satisfying  the  craving  of  a  Toracious  public  for  some- 
thing new,  is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
difference  in  the  modes  of  composition  which  has  since 
become  prevalent.  What  has  been  gained,  however, 
in  animation  and  fervour,  has  too  often  been  lost  in 
thought ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  among  the 
many  writera  of  the  present  day,  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  the  Continent,  there  is  one  whose  works,  a  century  hence, 
will  be  deemed  to  contion  as  much  of  original  and  valuable 
ideas  as  even  the  preceding  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  has 
presented  in  Montesquieu. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  HA0A21NB,  JlRUABT  1S«] 

Thebe  is  something  inexpressibly  Btrikiog,  it  may  almost  be 
said  awful,  in  the  fame  of  HoiisB.  Three  tbouBand  years 
hare  elapsed  since  the  bard  of  Chios  began  to  pour  forth 
his  strains ;  and  their  reputation,  so  far  from  declioiDg,  ia 
on  the  increase.  SuccessiTe  nations  are  employed  in  cele- 
brating his  works  ;  generation  after  generation  of  men  are 
fascinated  by  his  imagination.  Diacrepanciea  of  race,  of 
character,  of  institutions,  of  religion,  of  age  of  the  trorld, 
are  forgotten  in  the  common  worship  of  his  genius.  In 
this  universal  tribute  of  gratitude,  modem  Europe  vies  vith 
remote  antiquity,  the  light  Frenchman  with  the  volatile 
Greek,  the  impassioned  Italian  with  the  enthusiastic 
German,  the  sturdy  EngliBhraan  with  the  unconquerable 
Roman,  the  aspiring  Russian  with  the  proud  American. 
Seven  dties,  in  ancient  times,  competed  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  him  birth,  but  seventy  nations  have  since  been 
moulded  by  bis  produotions.  He  gave  a  mythology  to  the 
ancients  ;  he  has  given  the  fine  arts  to  the  modem  world. 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  Minerva,  are  still  household  words 
in  every  tongue ;  Vulcan  is  yet  the  god  of  fire,  Neptune  of 
the  ocean,  Venus  of  love.  Juno  is  still  our  companion  on 
moorland  solitudes ;  Hector  the  faithful  guardian  of  our 
flocks  and  homes.  The  highest  praise  yet  bestowed  on 
valour  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  to  the  god  of  war ;  the 
most  grateful  compliment  to  beauty,  that  she  is  encircled  by 
the  c«tus  of  Venus.  When  Canova  strove  to  embody  his 
conceptions  of  heroism  or  loveliness,  he  portrayed  the  heroes 
of  the  Iliad.  Flazman's  genius  was  elevated  to  the  highest 
point  in  embodying  its  events.     Epic  poeta,  in  subsequent 
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timea,  have  done  little  more  than  imitate  bis  machinery,  copj 
bis  cbaractere,  adopt  his  similes,  and,  in  a  fe\r  inatances, 
improTe  upon  his  descriptions.  Painting  and  statuary,  for 
two  thousand  years,  have  been  employed  in  striving  to  por- 
tray, by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  his  yet  breathing  concep- 
tions. Language  and  thought  themselves  have  been  moulded 
by  the  influence  of  his  poetry.  Images  of  wrath  are  still 
taken  from  Achilles,  of  pride  from  Agamemnon,  of  astute- 
ness from  Ulysses,  of  patriotism  from  Hector,  of  tenderness 
from  Andromache,  of  age  from  Nestor.  The  galleys  of 
Rome  were,  the  line-of-battle  ships  of  France  and  England 
still  are,  called  after  his  heroes.  The  Agamemnon  long 
bore  the  flag  of  Nelson ;  the  Bdleropbon  combated  the 
gigantic  I'Orient  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  ;  the  Poly- 
phemus was  the  third  in  the  British  line  which  entered  the 
cannonade  of  Copenhagen ;  the  Ajax  perished  by  the 
flames  within  sight  of  the  tomb  of  the  Telamonian  hero,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  the  Achilles  was  blown  up  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Alexander  the  Great  ran  round 
the  tomb  of  Achilles  before  undertaJting  the  conquest  of 
Asia.  It  was  the  boast  of  Napoleon  that  his  mother 
reclined  on  tapestry  r^resenting  tiie  heroes  of  the  Iliad, 
when  he  was  brought  into  the  world.  The  greatest  poets 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
study  of  his  genius  or  the  imitation  of  his  works.  The 
Drama  of  Greece  was  but  an  amplification  of  the  disasters 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Hiad  on  their  return  from  Troy. 
The  genius  of  Racine,  Voltaire,  and  ComeiUe,  has  been 
mainly  exerted  in  arraying  them  in  the  garb  of  modem 
times.  Parnassus  is  still  the  emblem  of  poetry  ;  Olympus  of 
the  council-seat  of  supreme  power ;  Ida  and  the  Cyprian 
Isle,  of  the  goddess  of  love.  The  utmost  exertion  of  ^  the 
arts  combined  on  the  opera  stage  is  devoted  to  represent  the 
rival  goddesses  as  they  appeared  to  the  son  of  Priam  on  the 
summit  of  Gargarus.  Withdraw  from  subsequent  poetry 
the  images,  mythology,  and  characters  of  the  Iliad,  and 
what  would  remain  ^  Petrarch  spent  his  best  years  in 
restoring  his  verses.  Tasso  portrayal  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  shock  of  Europe  and  Asia,  almost  exactly  as 
Homer  has  done  the  contest  of  the  same  forces,  on  the  same 
shores,  3000  years  before.     Milton's  old  age,  when  blind 
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and  poor,  was  solaced  by  hearing  the  Terees  recited  of  the 
poet,  to  'whose  conceptions  his  own  mighty  spirit  bad  been 
so  mnch  indebted ;  and  Pope  deemed  himself  fortunate  in 
deroting  hia  life  to  the  translatioa  of  the  Iliad ;  and  the 
onanimouH  Toice  of  ages  has  confirmed  his  celebrated  lines, — 

"  Bo  Homer'B  works  your  study  and  dalight, 
Head  them  by  day,  and  meditat*  by  night ; 
Thenoe  form  jour  judgment  thence  jom' '"««''""  briug, 
And  trace  the  Muse*  upward  to  their  Bpring."  • 

No  writer  in  modem  times  baa  equalled  the  widespread  fame 
of  the  Grecian  bard;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the 
realms  of  thought,  and  in  sway  oyer  the  reflecting  world,  the 
influence  of  Dante  baa  not  been  almost  as  coneiderable. 
Little  more  than  five  hundred  years,  indeed,  have  elapsed 
■ — but  a  siith  of  the  thirty  centuries  ■which  have  tested  the 
strength  of  the  Grecian  patriarch — since  the  immortal 
Florentine  poured  forth  his  dirine  conceptions ;  but  jet 
there  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  eminence  since  that  time,  in 
works  even  bordering  on  imagination,  in  which  traces  of  bia 
genius  are  not  to  he  found.  The  Inferno  has  penetrated 
the  'world.  If  images  of  horror  are  sought  after,  it  is  to 
his  'works  that  all  subsequent  ages  have  turned ;  if  those  of 
love  and  divine  felicity  are  desired,  all  torn  to  the  Paradiso 
and  the  Spirit  of  Beatrice.  Sir  Joshua  Reynotda  baa 
exerted  his  highest  genius  in  depicting  the  frightliil  scene 
described  by  him,  when  Ugolino  perished  of  hunger  in 
the  tower  of  Pisa.  Alfieri,  Metastasio,  Comeille,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  all  the  great  masters  of  the  tragic  muse,  have 
sought  in  his  works  the  germs  of  tiieir  finest  conceptions, 
The  first  of  these  tragedians  marked  two-thirds  of  the 
It^emo  and  Paradiso  as  'worthy  of  being  committed  to 
memory.  Modem  norelists  have  found  in  his  prolific  mind 
the  storehouse  from  which  they  have  drawn  their  noblest 
im^ery,  the  chord  by  which  to  strike  the  profoundest 
feeling  of  the  human  heart.  Eighty  editions  of  hie  poema 
have  been  published  in  Europe  within  the  last  half  century; 
and  the  public  admh*ation,  so  far  from  being  satiated,  is 
augmenting.  Every  scholar  knows  how  lai^ly  Milton  was 
indebted  to  his  poems  for  many  of  his  most  powerful 
images.     Byron  inherited,  though  often  at  second  hand,  his 
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mimUe,  in  maoj  of  bis  most  moTiog  conceptions.  Scliiller 
has  embodied  tbem  in  a  noble  lustoric  mirror ;  and  the 
dreams  of  Goethe  reveal  the  secret  influence  of  the  terrible 
imagination  which  portrayed  the  deep  remorse  and  hopeless 
agonies  of  Malebolge. 

Michael  Anqelo  has  exercised  an  inflnence  on  modem 
art  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  produced  on  the  realms 
of  thought  hj  Homer  and  Dante.  The  fother  of  Italian 
painting,  the  author  of  the  frescoes  on  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  restorer  of  ancient  sculpture, 
and  the  intrepid  architect  who  placed  the  Pantheon  in  the 
air.  Raphael  confessed  that  he  owed  to  the  contemplation 
of  his  works  his  moat  elevated  conceptions  of  their  divine 
art.  Sculpture,  under  his  original  hand,  started  from  the 
slumber  of  a  thousand  years,  in  all  the  freshness  of  youthful 
vigour  ;  architecture,  in  subsequent  times,  has  sought  in  vain 
to  equal,  and  can  never  hope  to  surpass,  his  immortal 
monument  in  the  dome  of  St  Peter's.  He  found  painting 
in  its  infancy — he  left  it  arrived  at  absolute  perfection.  He 
first  demonstrated  of  what  that  noble  art  is  capable.  In 
the  Last  Judgment  were  revealed  its  wonderful  powers, 
exhibiting,  as  it  were,  at  one  view,  the  whole  circles  of 
Dante's  Inferno — portraying  with  terrible  fidelity  the  agonies 
of  the  wicked,  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  tear  the  veil  from 
their  faces,  and  exhibit  in  undisguised  truth  that  most  fearful 
of  spectacles — a  naked  kwman  heart.  Casting  aside,  perhaps 
with  undue  contempt,  the  adventitious  aicU  derived  from 
finishing,  colouring,  and  execution,  he  threw  the  whole  force 
of  his  genius  into  the  design,  the  expression  of  the  features, 
the  drawing  of  the  figures.  There  never  was  such  a  deline- 
ator of  bone  and  muscle  as  Michael  Angelo.  His  frescoes 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  like 
the  sculptures  of  Phidias  from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthe- 
non. He  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of  painting  both  at 
Rome  and  Florence — that  great  school  which,  disdaining 
the  representation  of  still  Ufe,  and  all  the  subordinate 
appliances  of  the  art,  devoted  itself  to  the  representation 
of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful ;  to  the  expression  of  paaaon 
in  all  its  vehemence— of  emotion  in  all  it«  intensity.  His 
incomparable  delineation  of  bones  and  mosdes  was  but  a 
means  to  an  end ;  it  was  the  human  heart,  the  throes  of 
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haman  passion,  that  his  master-hand  laid  bare.  Raphael 
congratulated  himself,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  given 
him  life  in  the  same  age  with  such  a  painter ;  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  hia  last  addr^s  to  the  Academj,  "  reflected, 
not  without  ranitj,  that  his  Discourses  bore  testimonj  to 
his  admiration  of  that  truly  divine  man,  and  desired  that 
the  last  Tords  he  pronounced  in  that  academy,  and  from 
that  chair,  might  be  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo."  * 

The  fame  of  these  illustrious  men  has  long  been  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  Criticism  cannot  reach,  envy 
cannot  detract  from,  emulation  cannot  equal  them.  Great 
present  celebrity,  indeed,  is  no  guarantee  for  future  and 
enduring  fame  ;  in  many  cases  it  is  the  reverse  ;  but  there 
is  a  vide  difference  between  the  judgment  of  the  present 
and  that  of  future  ages.  The  favour  of  the  great,  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  the  efforts  of  reviewers,  the  interest  of 
booLsdlers,  a  clique  of  authors,  a  coterie  of  ladies,  accidental 
events,  degrading  propensitiea,  often  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  present  reputation.  But  opinion  is  freed 
from  all  these  disturbing  influences  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  grave  is  the  greatest  of  all  puriflers.  Literary  jealousy, 
interested  partiality,  vulgar  applause,  exclusive  favour,  alike 
disappear  before  the  hand  of  death.  We  never  can  be 
sufficiently  distrustful  of  present  opinion,  so  largely  is  it 
directed  by  paesion  or  interest.  But  we  may  rely  with 
confidence  on  the  judgment  of  successive  generations  on 
departed  eminence  ;  for  it  is  detached  from  the  chief  cause 
of  present  aberration.  So  various  are  the  prejudices,  so 
contradictory  the  partialities  and  predilections  of  men,  in 
different  countries  and  ages  of  the  world,  that  they  never 
can  concur  through  a  course  of  centuries  in  one  opinion,  if 
it  is  not  founded  in  truth  and  justice.  The  vox  populi  is 
often  little  more  than  the  vox  di<^oli :  but  the  voice  of  ages 
is  the  voice  of  God. 

It  is  of  more  moment  to  consider  in  what  the  greatness 
of  these  illustrious  men  realty  consists — to  what  it  has  pro- 
bably been  owing — and  in  what  particulars  they  bear  an 
analogy  to  each  other. 

They  are  all  three  distinguished  by  one  peculiarity,  which 
doubtless  entered  largely  into  their  transcendent  merit — 
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tbey  vrote  in  the  infancy  of  cirilisation.  Homer,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  nearly  the  oldest  profane  author  in  existence. 
Dante  flourished  about  the  year  1300  :  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  English  barons  dwelt  in  rooms  strewed  with  rushes, 
and  few  of  them  could  sign  their  names.  The  long  life  of 
Michael  Angelo,  extending  from  1474  to  1564,  over  ninety 
yeara,  if  not  passed  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  was  at 
least  passed  in  the  childhood  of  the  arts  :  before  his  time, 
painting  was  in  its  cradle.  Cimabae  had  merely  unfolded 
the  first  dawn  of  beauty  at  Florence ;  and  the  stiff  figures 
of  Pietro  Ferrugino,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  first  works 
of  his  pupil  Raphael,  still  attest  the  backward  state  of  1^6 
arts  at  Rome.  This  peculiarity,  applicable  alike  to  all  these 
three  great  men,  is  very  remarkable,  and  beyond  all  question 
had  a  powerful  influenoe,  both  in  forming  their  peculiar 
character,  and  in  elevating  them  to  the  astonishing  greatness 
which  they  speedily  attained. 

It  gave  them — what  Johnson  has  justly  termed  the  first 
requisite  to  human  greatness — self-confidence.  They  were 
the  firat— -at  least  the  first  known  to  themselves  and  their 
contemporaries — who  had  ventured  on  their  several  arts ;  and 
thus  they  proceeded /aw&M/y  in  their  great  career.  They 
had  neither  critics  to  dread,  nor  lords  to  flatter,  nor  former 
excellence  to  imitate.  They  portrayed  with  the  pencil,  or 
in  vers^  what  they  severally  felt,  undisturbed  by  fear, 
unswayed  by  example,  unsolicitous  about  fame.  Like 
Shakspeare,  they  were  unconscious  of  excellence.  Thence 
the  freshness  and  originality,  the  vigour  and  truth,  the 
simplicity  and  raciness  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Shakspeare  owed  much  of  his  greatness  to  the  same  cause  ; 
and  thence  his  similarity,  in  many  respects,  to  these  great 
masters  of  his  own  or  the  sister  ottB.  When  Fope  asked 
Bentley  what  he  thought  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  the 
scholar  rephed,  "  You  have  written  a  pretty  book,  Mr  Fope ; 
but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer."  Bentley  was  right. 
With  all  its  pomp  of  language  and  melody  of  Tersification, 
its  richness  of  imagery  and  magnificence  of  diction.  Pope's 
Homer  is  widely  different  from  the  original.  He  could  not 
avoid  it.  The  "  awfiil  simphcity  of  the  Grecian  bard,  his 
artless  grandeur  and  unaffected  majesty,"  will  be  sought  for 
in  vain  in  the  translation  ;  but  if  they  had  appeared  there, 
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it  would  have  been  unreadable  in  that  age.  Michael 
Angelo,  in  his  bold  conceptions,  energetic  vill,  and  rapid 
execution,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  father  of  poetrj. 
In  both,  the  same  faults,  as  we  esteem  them,  are  conspicuous, 
ari^g  from  a  too  close  imitation  of  nature,  and  a  carelesa- 
ness  in  rejecting  images  or  objects  which  are  of  an  ordlaaiy 
or  hcHQely  description.  Dante  was  incomparably  more 
learned  than  either.  He  followed  Virgil  in  his  descent  to 
the  infernal  regions  ;  and  exhibits  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  ancient  history,  as  weQ  as  that  of  the  modem  Italian 
states,  in  the  account  of  the  characters  he  meets  in  that 
scene  of  torment.  But  in  his  own  line  he  was  entirely 
original.  Homer  and  Virgil  had,  in  episodes  of  their  poems, 
introduced  a  picture  of  the  infernal  regions  ;  but  nothing 
on  the  plan  of  Dante's  Inferno  had  before  been  thought  of 
in  the  world.  With  much  of  the  machinery  of  the  ancients, 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  spiritual  faith  of  modem  times. 
It  lays  bare  the  heart  in  a  way  unknown  even  to  Homer 
and  Euripides.  It  rereals  the  inmost  man  in  a  way  which 
bespeaks  the  centuries  of  self-reflection  in  the  cloister  which 
had  preceded  it.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  spiritual  poetry 
of  modem,  as  the  lUad  is  of  all  the  external  imagery  of 
ancient,  times. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  most  grievous  impediment  to 
genius  in  later,  or,  as  we  term  them,  more  civilised  times, 
from  which,  in  earlier  ages,  it  is  wholly  exempt.  Criticifim, 
pttblic  opinion,  the  dread  of  ridicule,  then  too  often  crush 
the  strongest  minds.  The  weight  of  former  examples,  the 
influence  of  early  habits,  the  halo  of  long-estabUshed  reputa- 
tion, force  original  genius  from  the  untrodden  path  of 
invention  into  the  beaten  one  of  imitation.  Early  talent 
feels  itself  overawed  by  the  colossus  which  all  the  world 
adores  ;  it  falls  down  and  worships,  instead  of  conceiving. 
The  dread  of  ridicule  extinguishes  originality  in  its  birth. 
Immense  is  the  incubus  thus  laid  upon  the  efforts  of  genius. 
It  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  degradation  of  taste,  the  artificial 
style,  the  want  of  original  conception  by  which  Uie  litera- 
ture of  old  nations  is  invariably  distinguished.  The  early 
poet  or  painter  who  portrays  what  he  feels  or  has  seen,  with 
no  anxiety  but  to  do  so  powerfully  and  truly,  is  relieved  of 
a  load  which  crushes  his  subsequent  compeers  to  the  earth. 
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Mediocrity  is  cTei  envious  of  genius — ordinary  capacity  of 
original  thought.  Such  envy  in  early  times  is  innocuous  or 
does  not  exist,  at  least  to  the  extent  -which  is  felt  as  so 
baneftil  iu  subsequent  periods.  But  in  a  refined  and  en- 
lightened age,  its  influence  becomes  incalculable.  Whoever 
strikes  out  a  nev  region  of  thought  or  composition,  whoever 
opens  a  fresh  vein  of  imagery  or  excellence,  is  persecuted  by 
the  critics.  He  disturbs  settled  ideas,  endangers  established 
reputations,  brings  forward  rivals  to  dominant  fame.  That 
is  sufficient  to  render  him  the  enemy  of  all  the  existing 
rulers  in  the  world  of  taste.  Even  Jeffrey  seriously  lamented, 
in  one  of  his  first  reviews  of  Scott's  poems,  that  he  should 
have  identified  himself  with  the  unpicturesque  and  expiring 
images  of  feudality,  which  no  effort  could  render  poetical. 
Racine's  tragedies  were  received  with  such  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism as  wellnigh  cost  the  sensitive  author  his  life ;  and 
Rousseau  was  so  rudely  handled  by  contemporary  writers 
on  his  first  appearance,  that  it  confirmed  him  in  his  morbid 
hatred  of  civilisation.  The  vigour  of  these  great  men, 
indeed,  overcame  the  obstacles  created  by  contemporary 
envy ;  but  how  seldom,  especially  in  a  refined  age,  can 
genius  effect  such  a  prodigy  !  How  often  is  it  crushed  in 
the  onteet  of  its  career,  or  turned  aside  into  the  humble  and 
unobtrusive  path  of  imitation,  to  shun  the  danger  with  which 
that  of  originality  is  beset  I 

Virgil's  ^neid  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  contain  many 
more  lines  of  poetic  beauty  than  Homei''s  Iliad;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  latter  poem  of  equal  length,  which  will 
bear  any  comparison  with  the  exquisite  picture  of  the 
primeval  innocence  of  our  First  Parents  in  Milton's  fourth 
book.  Nevertheless,  the  Iliad  is  a  more  interesting  poem  than 
either  the  Mneid  or  the  Paradise  Lost  i  and  has  produced, 
and  will  produce,  a  much  more  extensive  impression  on 
mankind.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  much  fuller  of  event,  is 
more  varied,  is  more  filled  with  images  familiar  to  all 
mankind,  and  is  less  lost  in  metaphysical  or  philosophical 
abstractions  than  the  English  epic, — with  puerile  conceits  or 
trifling  events  than  the  Roman.  Homer,  though  the  father 
of  poets,  was  essentially  dramatic  ;  he  was  an  incomparable 
painter  ;  and  it  is  his  dramatic  scenes,  the  moving  panorama 
of  his  pictures,  which  fascinates  the  world.     He  often  speaks 
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to  the  heart,  and  is  admirable  ia  the  delineation  of  character; 
but  he  is  bo,  not  by  coovejiiig  the  inward  feeling,  but  by 
painting  with  matchless  fidelity  its  external  symptoms,  or 
patting  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters  the  precise  words 
they  would  have  used  in  similar  circumstancea  in  real  life. 
Eyen  his  immortal  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  is  no 
exception  to  this  remark  ;  he  paints  the  scene  at  the  Sciean 
gate  exactly  as  it  would  hare  occurred  in  nature,  and  morea 
us  as  if  we  had  seen  the  Trojan  hero  taking  off  his  helmet 
to  assoage  the  terrors  of  hia  infant  son,  and  heard  the 
lamentations  of  the  mother  at  parting  with  her  husband. 

"  *0;  (lira)!'  oi  (TOiMr  6pi£aTi)  ifialiifUit'^Krup. 
At/'  fl'  A  n-olt  irpAr  xikwav  nifimio  ti^hji 
*EicXii^  laxiay  warpbi  tf>(Koo  Mnf  Atvx6i\i, 
Tapfiii<rar  voXnJi'  re  idc  \A<fioii  mnoxooTpif 
A«v^  oir'  ajipord-nit  laipvOot  mmmto  volfaat. 
"Ek  8'  rvAamTf  jrar^p  rt  ibiXot  kqI  ttiStvui  ntfrtfp. 
AvTw'  inr6  Kpatit  itipuff'  iiXtro  ipalSiiios  'EKTap, 
Kai  rlp'  fiiv  KOTtSriKiv  <frl  x^'  itimtfKa'6taiTair 
hi/rbp  o  y  tv  i^lXov  uloip  Anl  nio-i  mj^r  n  xtpo-'ar, 
Elorty  Arfufdfumt  &u  r'  SWaUrw  n  Siaarw 
"  Z«u  jXXiH  n  Aai,  idrt  ilj  Koi  t6ii6i  ymoAu 
Ilaid'  iuiiv,  ill  Kai  iy&  ntp,  aptrrpfnia  Tpintrow, 
'OAi  ffiTjy  r'  avoBdv,  ical  'IXlov  ii^t  ardmriw. 
Km  mri  ni  tbrfftn,  'Harpis  y'  Mc  noXXiv  d^iraw,' 

Knuvc  ajtw  d>^|Mi,  xaptit]  Sc  (fipiva  iiifr^p." 

Ilaid'  i6r  ^  IF  Spa  fuv  mjAflii  flfforo  mftiry 

*  Thus  haviiig  Rpoke,  tbe  Uluitrious  ohief  of  Troy 
Str«lcbed  Mb  foad  anuB  to  clasp  the  lovaly  boj. 
The  babe  clung  crjiug  to  hia  nurse's  breaet, 
Scared  at  the  daziJing  hehn  and  nodding  cresL 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  amiled. 
And  Hector  haated  in  rellBTB  hia  child  ; 
The  glittering  terrors  from  bis  brows  unboond, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground  : 
Than  kissed  the  child,  and  lifting  high  in  aJr, 
Thus  to  the  Qods  preferred  a  fethert  prayer : 
'  0  Thou  1  whose  glory  ais  the  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  Powers  !  protect  my  son  ! 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  porchaae  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown  ; 
Agunst  his  conntry'e  foea  the  war  Co  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  ftitnre  age  I 
So  when  triumphant  f^om  succoeBful  toils, 
Of  heroes  slain  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
inole  hosta  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim. 
And  say,  this  chief  transcends  hie  father's  &me  : 
While  pleased  omidsl  the  general  shouto  of  Troy, 
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Hii  mottkcr'B  oobmIoiu  bMrt  o'aiflowH  witli  jo;.' 
He  spoke,  and  fondly  gaidiig  on  her  charms, 
Beatored  the  pluMiiniT  burden  to  her  tram : 
Soft  on  hw  fragnuit  breaet  the  babe  she  laid, 
Bashed  to  repose,  end  with  a  smile  eurvejed. 
The  troubled  pleatnre  soon  chaatisad  by  fear. 
She  mingled  with  ttie  smile  kt«tidet  tear; 
The  softened  chief  with  kind  compasaion  viewed. 
And  dried  t^  &lliDg  dr(^,  and  tLos  pursued." 

—Pope's  Somer,  vL  691-a24. 

But  with  all  these  marvdlous  dramatic  powers,  Homer  does 
DOt  lay  bare  the  heart  with  the  terrible  force  of  Dante,  by 
a  line  or  a  word.  There  is  nothiDg  id  the  Iliad  which 
conTeys  so  piercing  an  idea  of  misery  as  the  line  in  the 
Inferno,  where  the  Florentine  bard  assigns  the  reason  of  the 
lamentations  of  the  spirits  in  Malebolge — 

"  Queati  non  hanno  aperanza  di  morte." 

"  These  have  not  the  Aqpe  of  death."  There  speaks  the 
spiritual  poet.  He  does  not  paint  to  the  eye,  he  does  not 
even  convey  character  by  the  words  he  makes  them  utter  ; 
he  pierces,  by  a  single  expression,  at  once  to  the  heart. 

Milton  strove  to  raise  earth  to  heaven  :  Homer  brought 
down  heaven  to  earth.  The  latter  attempt  was  a  mnch 
easier  one  than  the  former  ;  it  was  more  consonant  to  human 
frailty  ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  met  with  more  success.  The 
gods  and  goddesses  in  the  Iliad  arc  men  and  women, 
endowed  with  human  passions,  affections,  and  desires,  and 
distinguished  only  from  sublunary  beings  by  superior  power 
and  the  gift  of  immortality.  We  are  more  interested  in 
them  than  we  are  in  the  genii  or  magicians  of  an  Eastern 
romance ;  for  they  are  much  liker  ourselves,  and  are  actuated 
by  feelings  much  more  analogous  to  those  we  feel  in  our  own 
breasts.  There  is  a  sort  of  aerial  epic  poem  going  on  between 
earth  and  heaven.  They  take  sides  in  the  terrestrial  combat, 
and  engage  in  the  actutd  strife  with  the  heroes  engaged  in 
it.  Mars  and  Venus  were  wounded  by  Diomede  when 
combating  in  the  Trojan  ranks ;  their  blood,  or  rather  the 

"  lohor  whioh  bleat  inunoital*  abed," 

flowed  profusely  ;  they  fled  howling  to  the  palaces  of  heaven. 
Enlightened  by  a  spiritual  faith,  fraught  with  sublime  ideas  of 
the  divine  nature  and  government,  Milton  was  incomparably 
more  just  in  his  descriptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
more  elevated  in  his  picture  of  the  angds  and  archangels 
who  carried  on  the  atnfe  in  heaven  ;  but  he  frequently  falls 
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into  metaphyBicat  abstractions  or  theological  coatroTorsies, 
wliich  detract  from  the  interest  of  his  poem. 

Despite  Milton's  own  opinion,  the  concurriBg  Toice  of  all 
BubaequeDt  ages  and  ooontries  has  assigned  to  the  Paradise 
Regained  a  much  lover  place  than  to  the  Paradise  Lost. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  is  less  dramatic — it  has  less  incident 
and  action.  Great  part  of  the  poem  is  but  an  abstract 
theolc^cal  debate  between  our  Saviour  and  Satan.  The 
speeches  he  makes  them  utter  are  admirable,  the  reasoning 
is  close,  the  arguments  cedent ;  but  all  is  too  dialectic. 
In  many  of  tjie  speeches  of  the  angel  Raphael,  and  in 
the  council  of  heareu,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  there  is  too 
mudi  of  this  species  of  discussion  for  a  poem  vLich  is  to 
interest  the  generaUty  of  men.  Drjden  says,  that  Satan 
is  Milton's  real  hero ;  and  erery  reader  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  must  hare  felt,  that  in  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  interest  of  the  poem  cDnsists.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  vices  of  the  first,  and  the  veakuess  of  the 
two  last,  bring  them  nearer  than  any  other  characters  in  the 
poem  to  the  standard  of  mortality  ;  and  -we  are  so  consti- 
tuted, that  we  cannot  take  any  great  interest  but  in  persons 
who  share  in  our  failings. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  the  sustained  interest  of  the 
Iliad  is  the  continued  and  vehement  action  which  is 
maintained.  The  attention  is  seldom  allowed  to  flag. 
Esther  in  the  council  of  the  gods,  the  assembly  of  the 
Grecian  or  Trojan  chiefe,  or  the  contest  of  the  leaders  on 
the  field  of  battle,  an  incessant  interest  is  maintained. 
Great  events  ate  always  on  the  wing  :  the  issue  of  the 
contest  is  perpetually  hanging,  often  almost  even,  in  the 
balance.  It  is  in  the  skill  with  which  this  is  done,  and  a  state 
of  anxious  suspense  like  the  crisis  of  a  great  battle  kept  up, 
that  the  great  art  of  the  poet  consists.  It  isdone  by  making  the 
whole  dramatic — by  bringing  the  characters  forward  con- 
stantly to  speak  for  themselves,  making  the  events  succeed 
each  other  with  almost  breathless  rapidity,  and  balancing 
success  alternately  from  one  side  to  the  other,  without  letting 
it  ever  incline  decisively  to  either.  Tasso  has  adopted  the 
same  plan  in  his  Jeru^dem  Delivered,  and  the  contests 
of  the  Christian  knights  and  Saracen  leaders  with  the  lance 
and  the  sword  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Grecian  and 
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Trojan  chiefe  oq  the  plain  of  Troj.  Ariosto  has  carried  it 
still  farther.  The  exploits  of  his  Paladins — their  adventnreB 
on  earth,  in  air,  and  water ;  their  loves,  their  sufferings, 
their  yictories,  their  dangers — keep  the  reader  in  a  continual 
state  of  suspense.  It  is  this  sustained  and  varied  interest 
irhii^  makes  so  many  readers  prefer  the  Orlando  Furioso 
to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  But  Ariosto  has  pushed  it  too 
far.  In  the  search  of  variety,  he  has  lost  sight  of  unity. 
His  heroes  are  not  congregated  round  the  banners  of  two 
rival  potentates ;  there  is  no  one  object  or  interest  in  his 
poem.  No  narrow  plain,  like  that  watered  by  the  Scamander, 
IB  the  theatre  of  their  exploits.  Jupiter,  from  the  summit 
of  Gai^arus,  could  not  have  beheld  the  contending  armies. 
The  most  ardent  imagination,  indeed,  is  satiated  with  his 
adventures,  but  the  closest  attention  can  hardly  follow  their 
thread.  Story  after  story  is  told,  the  exploits  of  knight 
after  kuight  are  recounted,  till  the  mind  is  fatigued,  the 
memory  perplexed,  and  all  general  interest  in  the  poem  lost. 
Milton  has  admirably  preserved  the  unity  of  his  poem  ; 
the  grand  and  all-important  object  of  the  Fall  of  Man  could 
hardly  admit  of  subordinate  or  rival  interests.  But  the 
great  defect  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  arising  from  that  very 
unity,  is  want  of  variety.  It  is  strung  throughout  on  too 
lo%  a  key ;  it  does  not  come  down  sufficiently  to  the  wiuits 
and  cravings  of  mortality.  The  mind  is  awe-struck  by  the 
description  of  Satan  careering  through  the  immensity  of 
space,  of  the  battle  of  the  angels,  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  of 
the  suffering,  and  yet  unsubdued  spirit  of  his  fellow  rebels, 
of  the  adamantine  gates,  and  pitchy  darkness,  and  burning 
lake  of  hell.  But  after  the  first  feeling  of  surprise  and 
admiration  is  over,  it  is  felt  by  all,  that  these  lofty 
contemplations  are  not  interesting  to  mortals  like  ourselves. 
They  are  too  much  above  real  Ufe — too  much  out  of  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  event  and  interest  The  fourth  book  is 
the  real  scene  of  interest  in  the  Paradise  Lost ;  it  is  its 
ravishing  scenes  of  primeval  innocence  and  bliss  which  have 
given  it  immortality.  We  are  never  tired  of  recurring  to 
the  bower  of  Eve,  to  her  devotion  to  Adam,  to  the  exquisite 
scenes  of  Paradise,  its  woods,  its  waters,  its  flowers,  its 
enchantments.  We  are  so,  because  we  feel  that  it  paints 
the  Elysium  to  which  all  aspire,  which  all  have  for  a  brief 
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period  felt,  but  which   none  in  this  world    can  dnrablj 
enjoT. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Homer  was  endowed  with  the  true 
poetic  spirit,  and  jet  there  is  Terj  httle  of  what  we  now  call 
poetry  in  Us  writings.  There  is  neither  sentiment  nor 
declamation — ^painting  nor  reflection.  He  is  neither 
deacriptive  nor  didactic.  With  great  powers  for  portrajing 
uatnre,  as  the  exquisite  choice  of  bis  epithets,  and  the 
occasional  force  of  his  similes  prore,  he  never  makes  any 
laboured  attempt  to  delineate  her  features.  He  had  the  eye 
of  a  great  painter  ;  but  his  pictorial  talents  are  employed, 
almost  unconsciously,  in  the  ferrour  of  narrating  evrats,  or 
the  animation  of  giving  utterance  to  thoughts.  He  painted 
by  an  epithet  or  a  line.  Even  the  celebrated  description  of 
the  fires  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  likened  to  the  moon  in  a  serene 
night,  is  contained  in  seven  lines. 

**  'Or  S^  ^*  Jr  ovptaa  Sirrpa  tbatit^  dfiipi  avX^vfjv 
4ali«r'  i^Mrpnriii,  Sn  r  tirMTO  v^iiot  alB^, 
[*Ek  t'  iipam  (Tomu  crKuirtiil  nil  irpim^t  Sipin 
Kal  i-dniK,  eipayoOfv  3'  Sp'  virtppiyi]  Sintinis  aW/p,! 
OSrra  St  t'  tJSrrm  Sarpa  yiyrfit  St  Tf  ippha  tnufiifK- 
T6<T<ra  iinTTfYv  rtSiy  tSi  Xamoio  poamr 
Tpmar  mu^uv  irupd  ipalrm  'IXuSA  np6. 
XiAi'  3p'  iv  miUf  TTVfA  Koltro,  whp  Si  Ixdar^ 
EtiZTD  mrrffKovra  <rf\<f  vvp6s  oWopxtKHo" 

— Iliad,  TiiL  651. 
"  Ab  when  tlie  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  eaixed  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  diaturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'orcsBtd  the  Bolenm  scene ,' 
Araiind  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  al«n  mmombered  did  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dai^  treea  a  yellower  verdure  ahed. 
And  tip  with  lilTer  every  mounlain's  bead : 
Then  diine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  proapect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  burets  bovx  all  the  skies  ; 
The  oonsdoua  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  tlie  blue  vault  and  bless  tna  useful  hght. 
So  many  flames  befbre  proud  Ilion  blaxe. 
And  ligliten  gjnnmenng  Ximthiis  with  tiimr  rays ; 
The  long  reflectiona  of  the  distant  Ores 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  boiron  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field  ; 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umbered  arms  by  flta  thick  flashes  lend." 

-— Popb'b  Bonur.* 
*  This  paMBge,  and  the  eiquitite  tranalation,  or  mtber  amplification,  by  Pope, 
paint  ancunt  and  modern  poetry  to  the  lifb.  Homer,  like  Job,  sketches  in  a 
Saw  lines  Um  great  foatures  of  the  scene,  evidently  vividly  painted  in  his  mind's 
Bje.  Pope  fills  up  this  outlioe  with  a  varie'  --"■■-  ■  '  -  .— -  .^-  n- 
otigiDal  dengn,  but  original  in  the  translator. 


«  fills  up  this  outlioe  with  a  variety  of  additional  images, 
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His  rosy-fingered  mom  —  doud-compeUing  Jupiter — 
Neptune,  stiller  of  the  waves — Aurora  rising  from  her  crocus 
bed — Night  drawing  her  veil  over  the  heavene — the  black 
keel  careering  through  the  laahing  wares — the  shout  of  the 
far-BOunding  sea — and  the  like,  fr^m  which  subsequent  poets 
and  dramatists  have  borrowed  so  largely,  are  all  brief 
allusions,  or  epitheta,  which  evidently  did  not  form  the  main 
object  of  his  strains.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  nature — ■ 
its  lights,  its  shades,  its  storms  luid  calms,  its  animals  and 
birds,  their  migrations,  their  cries  and  habits  ;  but  he  never 
suspends  his  narrative  to  describe  them.  We  shall  look  la 
vain  in  the  Hiad,  and  even  the  Odyssey,  for  the  lengthened 
pictures  of  scenery  which  are  so  frequent  in  Viigil  and  Tasso, 
and  appear  in  such  rich  profusion  in  Milton.  He  describes 
storms  only  as  objects  of  terror,  not  to  paint  them  to  the 
eye.  Such  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job  and 
in  the  Psalms,  but  with  the  same  brevity  and  magical  force 
of  emphatic  expression.  There  never  was  a  greater  painter 
of  nature  than  Homer ;  there  never  was  a  man  who  aimed 
less  at  being  so. 

The  portraying  of  character  and  event  was  the  great  and 
evident  object  of  the  Grecian  bard ;  and  there  his  powers 
may  almost  be  pronounced  unrivalled.  He  never  teUs  you, 
unless  it  is  sometimes  to  be  inferred  from  an  epithet,  what 
the  man's  character  that  he  introduces  is.  He  trusts 
to  the  character  to  delineate  itself.  He  lets  us  get 
acquainted  with  his  heroes,  as  we  do  with  persons  around 
us,  by  hearing  them  speak,  and  seeing  them  act.  In  pre- 
serving character,  in  this  dramatic  way  of  representing  it, 
he  is  unrivalled.  He  does  not  tell  you  that  Nestor  had 
the  garruUty  of  age,  and  loved  to  recur  to  the  events  of  his 
youth ;  but  he  never  makes  him  open  his  mouth  without 
descanting  on  the  adventures  of  his  early  years,  and  the 
degenerate  race  of  mortals  who  have  succeeded  the  paladins 
of  former  days.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  Achilles  was 
wrathful  and  impetuous;  but  every  time  he  speaks,  the 
anger  of  the  son  of  Feleus  comes  boiling  over  his  lips.  He 
does  not  describe  Agamemnon  as  overbearing  and  haughty ; 
but  the  pride  of  the  king  of  men  is  continually  appearing 
in  hia  words  and  actions,  and  it  is  the  evident  moral  of  the 
Iliad  to  represent  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  affairs  of  the 
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Hellenic  confederacj.  Ulysses  never  utters  s  word  in  vhich 
the  caatioQS  and  prndeut  connsellor,  sagacions  in  design 
but  prompt  in  execution,  vary  in  tiie  ooundl  but  decided 
in  the  field,  far-seeing  but  yet  perseveriog,  is  not  apparent 
Diomede  never  falters;  alike  in  the  fiehi  and  the  coundl 
he  is  indomitable.  When  Hector  vas  careering  in  his 
chariot  round  their  fortifications,  and  the  king  of  men 
counselled  retreat,  he  declared  he  would  remain,  were  it 
only  with  Sthenelus  and  his  fiieuds.  So  completely 
marked,  so  well  defined  are  his  characters,  though  they 
were  all  rapacious  chiefs  at  first  sight,  little  differing  irom 
each  other,  that  it  haa  been  obserred  with  truth,  that  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  Iliad  could  tell,  upon  hearing  one 
of  the  speeches  read  out  without  a  name,  who  was  the 
chief  who  uttered  it 

The  two  authors,  since  his  time,  who  have  most  neariy 
approached  bim  in  this  respect,  are  Shakspeare  and  Scott 
Both  seem  to  have  received  the  pencil  which  paints  the 
faoman  heart  from  nature  herself.  Both  had  a  keen  and 
searching  eye  for  character  in  all  grades  and  walks  of  life; 
and  what  is  a  general  accompaniment  of  such  a  disposition, 
a  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Both  seized  the  salient 
points  in  mental  disposition,  and  perceived  at  a  glance,  as 
it  were,  the  ruling  propensity.  Both  impressed  this 
character  so  strongly  on  their  minds,  that  they  threw  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  into  the  very  soub  of  the  persons  whom 
they  delineated,  and  made  them  speak  and  act  like  nature 
herself.  It  is  this  eztraordiaary  faculty  of  identifying 
themselves  with  their  characters,  and  bringing  out  of  tiieir 
mouth  the  very  words  which,  In  real  life,  would  have  come, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  and  permanent  attraction  of 
these  wonderfol  masters  (^  the  human  heart.  Cervantes 
had  it  in  an  equal  degree;  and  thence  it  is  that  Homer, 
Shakspeare,  Cerrantee,  and  Scott,  have  made  so  great,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  durable  an  impression  on  mankind.  The 
human  heart  is,  at  bottom,  everywhere  the  same.  There  is 
infinite  diversity  in  the  dress  he  wears,  but  the  naked 
human  figure  of  one  country  scarcely  differs  from  another. 
The  writers  who  have  succeeded  in  reaching  this  deep 
substratum,  this  far-hidden  but  common  source  of  human 
action,  are  understood  and  admired  over  all  the  world.     It 
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is  the  same  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois  as  on  those  of  the 
Avon — on  the  Sierra  Morena  as  on  the  Scottish  hills.  Thej 
are  understood  alike  in  Eorope  as  in  Asia — in  ancient  as 
in  modern  times ;  one  unanimous  burst  of  admiration  salutes 
them  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cape  Horn — from  the  age  of 
PisistratuB  to  that  of  Napoleon. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  superficial  observers, 
Cerrantes  bears  a  close  analogy,  va  many  particulars,  to 
Homer.  Circamstances,  and  an  inherent  tnm  for  humoor, 
made  him  throv  his  genius  into  an  exquisite  ridicule  of  the 
manners  of  chivalry;  but  the  author  of  J)on  Quixote  had  ia 
him  the  spirit  of  a  great  epic  poet.  His  lesser  pieces 
prove  it;  unequivocal  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
adventures  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  himself.  The 
elevation  of  mind  which,  amidst  all  his  aberrations,  appears 
in  that  erratic  character ;  the  incomparable  traits  of  nature 
■with  which  the  work  abounds;  the  faculty  of  describing 
events  in  the  most  striking  way;  of  painting  scenes  in  a 
few  words;  of  deUneating  characters  with  graphic  fidelity, 
and  keeping  them  up  with  perfect  consistency,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  Don  Quixote,  are  so  many  of  the  most 
essential  qualities  of  an  epic  poet.  Nor  were  the  ardour  of 
imagination,  the  romantic  disposition,  the  brilliancy  of 
fancy,  the  lofty  aspirations,  the  tender  heart,  which  form 
the  more  elevated  and  not  less  essential  part  of  such  a 
character,  wanting  in  the  Spanish  novelist. 

Sir  Walter  Soott  more  nearly  resembles  Homer  than 
any  poet  who  has  sung  since  the  siege  of  Troy.  Not  that 
he  has  produced  any  poem  which  wUl  for  a  moment  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  Iliad — fine  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
and  Marmion  are,  it  would  be  the  height  of  natioual 
partiality  to  make  any  such  comparison.  But,  neverthe- 
less. Sir  Walter's  mind  was  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and 
was  in  some  respects  of  the  same  dimensions,  as  that  of 
Homer.  We  see  in  him  the  same  combination  of  natural 
sagacity  with  acquired  information ;  of  pictorial  eye  with  dra- 
matic capability;  of  observation  of  character  with  reflection 
and  feeling ;  of  graphic  power  with  poetic  fervour ;  of  ardour 
of  imagination  with  rectitude  of  principle;  of  warlike  enthu- 
siasm with  domestic  tenderness,  which  have  rendered  the 
Grecian  bard  immortal     It  is  in  his  novels,  however,  more 
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than  his  poetiy,  that  this  resembhtnce  appears;  the  author 
of  Waverie^/  more  Dearly  approadies  the  blind  bard  than 
the  aathor  of  the  Lot/.  His  romances  in  verse  contain  aome 
passages  which  are  snbhme,  many  which  are  beautiful, 
some  pathetic.  They  are  all  interesting,  and  written  in 
the  same  easy,  careless  style,  interspersed  with  the  most 
homely  and  grotesque  expressions,  which  is  so  well  known 
to  all  the  readers  of  the  Iliad.  The  battle  in  Marmion  is 
beyond  all  question,  as  JeSrey  long  ago  remarked,  the  most 
Homeric  strife  which  has  been  sung  since  the  days  of 
Homer.  Bat  these  passages  are  few  and  far  between ;  his 
poems  are  filled  with  numerous  and  long  interludes,  written 
with  little  art,  and  apparently  with  no  other  object  but  to  fill 
up  the  pages  or  eke  out  the  story.  It  is  in  prose  that  the 
robust  strength,  the  powerful  arm,  the  profound  knowledge 
of  the  heart,  appear;  and  it  is  there,  accordingly,  that  he 
approaches  at  times  so  closely  to  Homer.  If  we  could 
oonceire  a  poem,  in  which  the  storming  of  Front-de-Bceuf's 
castle  in  Ivanhoe,  the  execution  of  Fergus  in  Waverley, 
the  storm  on  the  coast,  and  death-scene  in  the  fisher's  hut,  in 
the  Aniiquary,  the  devoted  lore  in  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  the  fervour  of  the  Covenanters  in  Old  MoriaHty, 
and  the  combats  of  Richard  and  Saladin  in  the  Talieman, 
were  united  together,  and  intermingled  with  the  incompar- 
able characters,  descriptions,  and  incidents  with  which  these 
novels  abound,  they  would  form  an  epic  poem,  perhaps, 
second  to  none  which  has  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Homer. 

Doubts  have  sometimes  been  expressed,  as  to  whether 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  all  the  production  of  one  man. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  doubt  not  merely  so  ill  founded,  but 
so  decisively  disproved  by  internal  evidence.  If  ever  in 
human  composition  the  traces  of  one  mind  are  conspicuous, 
they  are  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  His  beauties  equdly  with 
his  defects,  his  variety  and  uniformity,  attest  this.  Never 
was  an  author  who  had  so  fertile  an  imagination  for  vary- 
ing of  incidents ;  never  was  one  who  expressed  them  in 
language  in  which  the  same  words  so  constantly  recur. 
This  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  a  great  and  jrowerful, 
but  at  the  same  time  self-confident  and  careless  mind.  It 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  in  Bacon  and 
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MachiBTel;  and  not  a  little  of  it  may  be  traced  both  in  the 
prose  and  poetical  vorks  of  Scott.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
sb'eDgtfa  of  the  mind  is  thrown  into  the  thought  as  the  main 
object ;  the  language,  as  a  subordinate  matter,  is  little  con^ 
sidered.  Expressions  capable  of  eneigeticallj  couvejing 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  imagination  are  early  formed; 
but,  vhen  this  is  done,  the  powerful,  careless  mind  readily 
adopts  them  on  all  future  occasions  where  tbey  are  at  all 
applicable.  There  is  scarcely  a  great  and  original  thinker 
in  whose  writings  the  same  expressions  do  not  very  fre- 
quently recur,  often  in  exactly  the  same  order.  How  much 
this  is  the  case  with  Homer — with  how  much  discrimination 
and  genius  his  epithets  and  expressions  were  first  chosen, 
and  how  frequently  he  repeats  them,  almost  in  every  page, 
need  be  told  to  none  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings. 
This  is  the  most  decisiTe  mark  at  once  of  genius  and 
identity.  Original  tiiinkers  fall  into  verbal  repetition, 
because  they  are  always  speaking  from  one  model — 
Uieir  own  thoughts.  Subordinate  writers  avoid  this  fault, 
because  they  are  speaking  from  the  thoughts  of  others,  and 
share  their  variety.  It  requires  as  great  an  effort  for  the 
first  to  introduce  difference  of  expression,  as  for  the  last  to 
reacJi  diversity  of  thought. 

The  reader  of  Dante  must  not  look  for  the  heart-stirring 
and  animated  narrative — the  constant  interest — the  breath- 
less suspense,  which  hurries  us  along  the  rapid  current  of 
the  Jliad.  There  are  no  councils  of  the  gods ;  no  mes- 
sengers winging  their  way  through  the  clouds  ;  no  combats 
of  chiefs  ;  no  cities  to  storm  ;  no  fields  to  win.  It  is  the 
infernal  regions  which  the  poet,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
great  leader,  Virgil,  visits  ;  it  is  the  scene  of  righteous  retri- 
bution through  which  he  is  led  ;  it  is  the  final  apportion- 
ment of  punishment  and  reward  to  crime  and  virtue, 
that  be  is  doomed  to  vitness.  We  enter  the  city  of 
lamentation — we  look  down  the  depths  of  the  bottomless 
pit — we  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  burning  lake.  His  survey 
is  not  a  mere  transient  visit  like  that  of  Ulysses  in  Homer, 
or  of  ^neaa  in  Virgil.  He  is  taken  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately through  every  successive  cirele  of  Malebolge  ;  descend- 
ing down  which,  like  the  visitor  of  the  tiers  of  vaults,  one 
beneath  another,  in  a  feudal  castle,  he  finds  every  spedes  of 
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malefactors,  from  the  chiefs  and  kingB  whose  heroic  hVes  were 
stained  only  by  a  few  deeds  of  cruelty,  to  Uie  depraved 
malefactors  whose  base  course  was  anrehered  by  one  ray  of 
virtue.  In  the  very  conception  of  such  a  poem,  ia  to 
be  found  decisive  evidence  of  the  mighty  change  which  the 
human  mind  had  undergone  since  the  expiring  lays  of  poetry 
■were  last  heard  in  the  ancient  world  ;  of  the  vast  revolution 
of  thou^t  and  inward  conviction  which,  during  a  thousand 
years,  in  the  solitude  of  the  monastery,  and  under  the  sway 
of  a  spiritual  faith,  had  taken  place  in  the  human  heart.  A 
gay  and  poetic  mythology  no  longer  amazed  the  world  by 
its  fictions,  or  charmed  it  by  its  imagery.  Religion  no 
longer  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  imagination.  The 
awfdl  words  of  judgment  to  come  had  been  spoken  ;  and, 
like  Fehx,  mankind  had  trembled.  Ridiculous  legends  bad 
ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  shades  below :  their  place 
had  been  taken  by  images  of  horror.  Conscience  had 
resumed  its  place  in  the  direction  of  thought.  Superstition 
had  lent  its  awful  power  to  the  sanctions  of  religion.  Terror 
of  future  punishment  had  subdued  the  fiercest  passions — 
internal  agony  tamed  the  proudest  spirits.  It  was  the 
picture  of  a  fiitore  world — of  a  world  of  retribution — con- 
ceived under  such  impressions,  that  Dante  proposed  to  give ; 
it  is  that  which  he  has  given  with  such  terrible  fidelity. 

Melanclioly  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  great 
Italian's  mind.  It  was  so  profound  that  it  penetrated  all 
his  thoughts  ;  so  intense  that  it  pervaded  all  his  conceptions. 
Occasionally  bright  and  beautiiiil  ideas  flitted  across  his 
imagination ;  visions  of  bhss,  experienced  for  a  moment, 
and  then  lost  for  ever,  as  if  to  render  more  profound  the 
darkness  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  They  are  given 
with  exquisite  beauty ;  but  they  shine  amidst  the  gloom 
like  snnbeams  struggling  through  the  doads.  He  inherited 
from  the  dark  ages  the  austerity  of  the  cloister ;  but  he 
inherited  with  it  the  deep  feelings  and  subhme  conceptions 
which  its  seclusion  had  generated.  His  mind  was  a  worid 
within  itself.  He  drew  all  his  conceptions  from  that 
inezhanetible  source ;  but  he  drew  them  forth  so  clear  and 
Incid,  that  they  emerged  embodied,  aa  it  were,  in  living 
images.  His  characters  are  emblematic  of  the  various 
passions  and  vices  for  which  different  degrees  of  punish- 
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ment  were  reeerved  ia  the  worid  to  come ;  but  hia  concep- 
tion of  them  was  so  distinct,  his  deBcription  so  Tivid,  that 
they  stand  forth  to  our  gaze  in  all  the  agonj  of  their 
sufferings,  like  real  flesh  and  blood.  We  see  them,  ire  feel 
them — we  hear  their  cries — our  Terj'  flesh  creeps  at  the 
perception  of  their  sufierings.  We  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  I^e  of  boiling  pitch — ve  feel  the  veigfat  of  the  leaden 
mantles — we  see  the  snow-like  flakes  of  burning  sand — we 
hear  the  cries  of  those  who  had  lost  the  last  eu'tblj  conso- 
lation, the  hope  of  death  : — 

"  Quivi  aoEpiii,  pianti  ed  alti  guai 
KaoiuTui  per  1'  aer  Benza  stelle, 
Perch'  io  al  oomlndsr  ne  laorimai. 

DlTene  Ungne,  orribili  fovelle, 
Parole  di  dolore,  aocenti  d'  iro, 
Voci  alte  e  fioche,  e  snon  di  man  con  elle, 

PaceTano  uo  tumulto,  il  qoal  a'  aggira 
Sempre  'n  quell'  aria  Benza  tempo  tinta. 
Come  la  rena  quando  1  tittbo  apira. 

Bd  io :  maestro,  obe  i  tanto  grevo 
A  lor  cbe  lamentar  li  &t  ^  fortet 
Birooae :  dloerom  nolM  brave. 

Qoesti  HOD  humo  ^«rans>  di  morta." 

tn/atio,  c  UL 

*  Here  sigbs,  with  lammtationa  and  load  mooiu, 
Baaounded  through  the  ur  pierced  by  no  star, 
Tbtt  e'en  I  wept  at  entering.    Variona  tonguM, 
Horrible  langnagea^  outcries  of  woe. 
Accents  of  anger,  voices  i^ep  and  hoarse, 
With  hands  together  smote  that  swell'd  ibo  iounda. 
Made  tv  %  tumulti  IliBt  for  ever  whirle 
Bound  through  that  air  witb  solid  da^neaa  atain'd. 
Like  to  the  sand  that  in  the  whirivrind  fliea. 

I  then :  '  Master  t  What  doth  aggrieve  them  tbua. 

That  they  lament  BO  load  r    "     

'  That  will  I  tell  thee  brief 
Ko  hope  maj  entertain.' " 

Cast's  PaMe,  Ii^inii),  c.  ilL 

Here  is  Dante  portrayed  to  the  life  in  the  rery  outset 
What  a  collection  of  awfdl  images  in  a  few  lines  I  Load 
lamentations,  hideous  cries,  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
clasped  bands,  beneath  a  starless  sky ;  and  the  terrible 
answer,  as  the  cause  of  this  suffering,  "  These  have  not  the 
hope  of  death." 

The  Tery  first  lines. of  the  It^emo,  when  the  gates  of 
Hell  were  approached,  and  the  inscription  over  them 
appeared,  paints  the  dismal  character  of  the  poem,  and  yet 
brings  before  us,  too,  the  sense  of  divine  love  and  justice  with 
which  the  author  was  penetrated. 
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"  Per  me  si  vh  oella  citU  dolente ; 
Per  me  d  Ttt  nell'  etemo  dolors ; 
Per  me  si  vm  tra  la  perduta  geiiM  : 

Oiuatdzia  mooee  1  mio  alto  E^ttore ; 
Fecami  la  divina  Poteetate, 
La  Bonuii*  S^ieiim  e  1  prima  Amore. 

Dinand  a  me  oon  fur  coee  create, 
Se  nan  etetne ;  ed  io  etemo  duro : 
I^sdate  ogai  gperaiiza  vol  che  'ntrato." 

"  Through  me  you  paas  into  the  city  of  woe  ; 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain  : 
Throng  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 
Jnatice  tho  founder  of  my  fabric  moved  : 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 
Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love. 
Before  me  thinga  create  were  uone,  save  things 
Eternal,  and  eternal  1  endure. 
All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 

Cart's  IkaUt,  Inftmo,  c.  ili. 

Dante  had  much  more  profound  feelings  than  Homer, 
and  therefore  he  has  painted  deep  mysteries  of  the  human 
heart  vith  greater  force  and  fidelity.  The  more  advanced 
age  of  the  world,  the  influence  of  a  spiritual  faith,  the  avful 
anticipation  of  judgment  to  come,  the  inmost  feelings  which, 
during  long  centuries  of  seclusion,  had  been  drawn  forth  in 
the  cloister,  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  dai-k  ages,  had 
laid  bare  the  human  heart.  Its  sufferings,  its  terrors,  its 
hopes,  its  jojB,  had  become  as  household  words.  The 
Italian  poet  shared,  as  all  do,  in  the  ideas  and  images  of  his 
age,  and  to  these  he  added  many  which  were  entirely  his 
own.  He  painted  the  inward  man,  and  painted  him  from 
hia  own  feelings,  not  the  observation  of  others.  This  is  the 
grand  distinction  between  him  and  Homer  ;  and  this  it  is 
which  has  given  him,  in  the  delineation  of  mind,  hia  great 
superiority.  The  Grecian  hard  was  an  incomparable 
ol»errer ;  he  bad  an  inexhaustible  imagination  for  fiction, 
as  well  as  a  graphic  eye  for  the  delineation  of  real  hfe  ;  but 
be  had  not  a  deep  or  feeling  heart  He  did  not  know  it, 
like  Dante  and  Shakspeare,  from  his  own  suffering.  He 
painted  the  external  symptoms  of  passion  and  emotion  with 
the  hand  of  a  master ;  but  he  did  not  reach  the  inward  spring 
of  feeling.  He  lets  us  into  the  character  of  his  heroes  by  their 
speeches,  their  gestures,  their  actions,  and  keeps  up  their 
consistency  with  admirable  fidehty ;  but  he  does  not,  by  a 
word,  an  expression,  or  an  epithet,  admits  us  into  the  inmost 
folds  of  the  heart.     None  can  do  so  but  such  as  themselTes 
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feel  Tannly  and  profouDdly,  and  paint  pasaioD,  emotioD,  or 
suffering  from  their  own  experience,  not  the  observation  of 
others.  Dante  has  acquired  his  colossal  fame  from  the 
matchless  force  with  which  he  has  portrayed  the  wildest 
passions,  the  deepest  feelings,  the  most  intense  sufferings  of 
tlie  heart.  He  is  the  refdge  of  all  those  who  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden — of  all  who  feel  profoundly  or  have  suffered 
deeply.  His  verses  are  in  the  mouth  of  alt  who  are  torn  by 
passion,  gnawed  by  remorse,  or  tormented  by  apprehension ; 
and  how  many  are  they  in  this  scene  of  woe  ! 

A  distinguished  modem  critic  •  has  said,  that  he  who 
would  now  become  a  great  poet  must  first  become  a  little 
child.  There  is  no  doubt  he  is  right.  The  seen  and  unseen 
fetters  of  civilisation  ;  the  multitude  of  old  ideas  afloat  in 
the  world  ;  the  innumerable  wom~oat  channels  into  which 
new  ones  are  ever  apt  to  flow  ;  the  general  clamour  with 
which  critics,  nursed  amidst  such  fetters,  receive  any  attempts 
at  breaking  them  ;  the  prevalence,  in  a  wealthy  and  highly 
civilised  age,  of  worldly  or  selfish  ideas ;  the  commcm 
approximation  of  characters  by  perpetual  intercourse,  as  of 
coins  by  continual  rubbing  in  passing  from  man  to  man, 
have  taken  away  all  freshness  and  originality  from  ideas. 
The  learned,  the  polished,  the  highly  educated,  can  hardly 
escape  the  fetters  which  former  greatness  throws  over  the 
souL  Milton  could  not  avoid  them  :  half  the  images  in  his 
poems  are  taken  from  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante ;  and  who 
dare  hope  for  emancipation  when  Milton  was  enthralled  1 
The  mechanical  arts  increase  in  perfection  as  society 
advances.  Science  ever  takes  its  renewed  flights  from  the 
platform  which  former  efforts  have  erected.  Industry,  guided 
by  experience,  in  successive  ages,  brings  to  the  highest  point 
all  the  contrivances  and  inventions  which  minister  to  the 
comfort  or  elegances  of  life.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  genius. 
It  declines  in  the  progress  of  society,  as  much  as  science  and 
the  arts  rise.  The  country  of  Homer  and  .^Eschylns  sank 
for  a  thousand  years  into  the  torpor  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Originality  perishes  amidst  acijnisition.  Freshness  of 
conception  is  its  Hfe  :  like  the  flame,  it  bums  fierce  and 
clear  in  the  fresh  gales  of  a  pure  atmosphere,  but  languishes 
and  dies  in  that  polluted  by  many  breaths. 
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It  waa  the  reBurrection  of  the  human  mind,  after  the 
seclusion  and  solitary  reflection  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
gave  this  Tein  of  original  ideas  to  Dante,  as  its  first 
vakening  had  given  to  Homer.  Thought  was  not  extinct ; 
the  human  mind  vaa  not  dormant  daring  the  dark  ages  ; 
hi  from  it — it  never,  in  some  respects,  vas  more  active.  It 
was  the  first  collision  of  their  deep  and  lonely  meditations 
with  the  works  of  the  great  andent  poets,  which  occasioned 
the  prodigy.  Universally  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  same. 
After  the  first  flights  of  genius  have  been  taken,  it  is  by  the 
collision  of  subeequent  thought  with  it  that  the  divine  spark 
is  again  elicited.  The  meeting  of  two  great  minds  is 
necessary  to  b^t  fresh  ideas,  as  that  of  two  clouds  is  to 
bring  forth  lightning,  or  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel  to 
prodace  fire.  JohnaoQ  said  he  could  not  get  new  ideas  till 
he  had  read.  He  was  right ;  though  it  is  not  one  in  a 
thousand  who  strikes  out  original  thoughts  from  studying 
the  works  of  others.  The  great  sage  did  not  read  to  imbibe 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  engender  new  ones  for  himself; 
he  did  not  study  to  imitate,  but  to  create.  It  was  the 
collision  of  mind  with  mind  that  he  Bought.  It  was  the 
same  with  Dante ;  it  is  the  same  with  every  really  great 
man.  His  was  the  first  powerfid  and  original  mind  which, 
fraught  with  the  profound  and  gloomy  ideas  nourished  in 
sednsion  during  the  middle  ^es,  came  into  contact  with  the 
brilliant  imagery,  touching  pathos,  and  harmonious  language 
of  the  ancients.  Heoee  his  astonishing  greatneBS.  He 
almost  worshipped  Vii^l,  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  species  of 
god  ;  he  mentions  Homer, — whom  he  knew  only  by  tradition, 
and  his  imitation  in  the  Mneid, — as  the  first  of  poets.  But 
he  did  not  copy  either  the  one  or  the  otiier ;  he  scarcely 
imitated  them.  He  strove  to  rival  their  brevity  and  beauty 
of  expression  ;  but  he  did  so  in  giving  vent  to  new  ideas, 
in  painting  new  images,  in  awakening  new  emotions.  The 
Infamo  is  as  original  as  the  Iliad  ;  incomparably  more  so 
than  the  Mneid.  The  progeny  of  original  genius  springing 
from  study  of  great  original  genius  is  a  new  and  noble 
creation :  that  of  mediocrity  in  similar  circumstances  is  a 
Bpurioua  and  degraded  imitation. 

Dante  paints  the  spirits  of  all  the  generations  of  men,  each 
in  their  circle  undergoing  theiraUotted  punishment ;  expiating 
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bj  suffering  tbe  sins  of  an  upper  world,  Virgil  gave  a 
glimpse,  as  it  were,  into  that  science  of  retributioQ  ;  Miaos 
and  KhadamaDthus  passing  judgment  on  the  snccessire 
spirits  brought  before  them  ;  the  flames  of  Tartarus,  the 
rock  of  Sisyphus,  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  the  vulture  gnawing 
the  entrails  of  Titjon.  But  with  Homer  and  Virgil, 
the  descent  into  the  infernal  regions  was  a  brief  episode  ; 
with  Dante  it  was  a  whole  poem.  This  world  to  come 
was  all  in  all  to  him.  Homer  makes  one  of  his  heroes  in 
tbe  shades  below  say  that  he  would  rather  live  a  day  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  than  for  aye  in  Tartarus.  There  is  tbe 
difference  of  the  two  poets.  Dante  wrote  after  the  awful  idea 
of  a  certam  world  to  come  had  made  mankind  tremble. 
Immense  was  tbe  effort  of  imagination  requisite  to  give 
variety  to  such  a  subject,  to  prevent  the  mind  from  experi- 
encing weariness  amidst  tbe  eternal  recurrence  of  crime  and 
punid^ment.  But  tbe  genius  of  Dante  was  equal  to  the 
task.  His  fancy  was  prodigious  ;  his  invention  boundless  ; 
his  imagination  inexhaustible.  Fenced  in,  as  he  was,  within 
narrow  and  gloomy  limits  by  tbe  nature  of  his  subject,  his 
creative  spirit  eqasJs  that  of  Homer  himself.  He  has  given 
birth  to  aa  many  new  ideas  in  the  Jnfemo  and  the  Paradiso, 
as  the  Grecian  bard  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey. 

Though  be  had  reflected  so  much  and  so  deeply  on  the 
human  heart,  and  was  so  perfect  a  master  of  all  the  anatomy 
of  mental  suffering,  Dante's  mind  was  essentially  descriptive. 
He  was  a  great  painter  as  well  as  a  profound  thinker ;  he 
clothed  deep  feeling  in  the  garb  of  the  senses ;  he  con- 
ceived a  vast  brood  of  new  ideas,  he  arrayed  them  in  a 
surprising  manner  in  flesh  and  blood.  He  is  ever  clear  and 
definite,  at  least  in  the  Inferno.  He  exhibits  in  every  canto 
of  that  wonderful  poem  a  fresh  image,  but  it  is  a  clear  one, 
of  horror  or  anguish,  which  leaves  nothing  to  tbe  imagina- 
tion to  add  or  conceive.  His  ideal  characters  are  real  per- 
sons ;  they  are  present  to  our  senses ;  we  feel  their  fiesh, 
see  the  quivering  of  their  limbs,  bear  their  lamentations,  and 
feel  a  thrill  of  joy  at  their  felicity.  In  the  Paradiso  he  is 
more  vague  and  general,  and  thence  its  acknowledged 
inferiority  to  the  Inferno.  But  the  imi^es  of  horror  are 
much  more  powerful  than  those  of  happiness,  and  it  is  they 
which  have  entranced  the  world.      "It   is    easier,"    says 
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Madame  de  Stael,  '*  to  convey  ideas  of  suffering  than  those 
of  happinesa ;  for  the  former  are  too  veil  koowo  to  erery 
heart,  the  latter  only  to  a  few." 

The  melancholy  tone  which  perrades  Dante's  writings 
was  donbtless,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  misfortiines 
of  his  life  ;  and  to  them  we  are  also  indebted  for  many  of 
the  most  caustic  and  powerfid  of  his  verses — perhaps  for  the 
design  of  the  Inferno  itself  He  took  vengeance  on  the 
generation  which  had  persecuted  and  exiled  him,  by  exhibit- 
ing its  leaders  suffering  in  the  torments  of  hell.  In  his 
long  seclusion,  chiefly  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  di 
Fonte  Avell&na,  a  wild  and  solitary  retreat  in  the  territory 
of  Gubbio,  and  in  a  tower  belonging  to  the  Conte  Falcucd, 
in  the  same  district,  his  immortal  work  was  written.  The 
mortifications  he  underwent  during  this  long  and  dismal 
exile  are  thus  described  by  himself: — "Wandering  orer 
almost  every  part  in  which  our  language  extends,  I  have 
gone  about  like  a  mendicant ;  showing  agiunst  my  will  the 
vonnd  with  which  fortune  has  smitten  me,  and  which  is 
often  falsely  imputed  to  the  demerit  of  him  by  whom  it  is 
endured.  I  have  been,  indeed,  a  vessel  without  sail  or 
steerage,  carried  about  to  divers  ports,  and  roads,  and  shores, 
by  the  dry  wind  that  springs  out  of  sad  poverty." 

In  the  third  circle  of  hell,  Dante  sees  those  who  are 
punished  by  the  plague  of  burning  sand  falling  perpetoally 
on  them.     Their  torments  are  thus  described : — 

'  Supin  giaceva  in  tern  alcuna  gecte ; 
Alcima  m  Euidea  tutta  raocolta ; 
Ed  altrft  ondava  continuameDte. 

Quella  cbe  giva  intorno  era  piil  molt*  i 
E  quella  men  che  guceva  a]  tormento 
Ha  Pid  al  duolo  avea  la  lingua  gciolta. 

SoTTa  tutto  1  BabbioD  d'un  c&der  lento 
PIoTean  di  fiioco  dilatate  falde, 
Coma  di  neve  in  alpe  senza  vento. 

Qoali  Aleawpdro  in  quelle  parti  oalde 
D'  India  vide  lovra  lo  buo  Btnolo 
Fiamme  cadera  infino  a  term  salde." 

*  Of  naked  Epirita  man;  a  flock  I  aaw, 
AU  weepii^  piteouily,  to  difierent  lawa 
Subjected  :  for  on  earth  aome  la;  supine, 
Some  crouching  cloae  were  seated,  othets  paced 
IdmhwdU;  around ;  the  Utter  tribe 
More  Dumeroui,  tboae  fewer  who  beneath 
The  tannent  lay,  bat  louder  in  tbeir  grief. 
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O'er  tU  tbe  Mod  fell  alowtj  wftftiiig  down 
Dilated  flakes  of  fire,  as  flakes  of  snon 
Od  Aliane  etmunit,  wlteo  the  wind  is  hosli'd. 
As,  ID  the  torrid  Indian  olime,  the  son 
Of  Ammon  saw,  upon  hia  warrior  band 
Deaoanding,  aolid  flames,  that  to  Om  gmind 
Came  down." 

CABrt  Dant*.  c  liv. 

The  first  appearance  of  Malebolge  is  painted  in  these 
striking  lines — 

"  Luogo  t  in  Infenio,  datto  Malebolge, 
Tutto  di  pietra  e  di  color  ferrigno. 
Come  la  ceriJiia  che  d'  intomo  il  volge. 

tfel  diitto  mexzo  del  campo  maligno 
Vaneggi^  >^  poEZO  aaasi  largo  e  profondo, 
Di  oui  suo  luogo  conteri  1'  ordigno. 

Quel  cdngbio  che  rimone  aduoque  t  toudo 
Tra  1  pozEO  e  1  pii  deU'  alta  ripa  dora, 
E  ha  diatinlo  in  dieoi  valli  al  fondo." 

Inferno,  o.  iviiL 

"  There  ia  a  p1ac«  within  the  deptba  of  hell 
Call'd  Malebolge,  all  of  rock  dark-atain'd 
With  hue  ferruginoua,  e'en  as  the  steep 
That  round  it  ciroling  winda.    Kight  in  the  midat 
Of  that  abominable  r^on  prawns 
A  apacioua  ^f  profound,  whereof  the  ftame 
Due  Ume  b^I  tell.     The  circle,  that  remuna. 
Throughout  its  round,  between  the  gulf  and  base 
Of  the  high  eragn  baoka,  successiTe  forma 
Ten  bastion^  in  its  hollow  bottom  raised." 

Cast's  Dante,  c.  xriii. 

This  is  the  outward  appearance  of  Malebolge,  the  -worst 
place  of  punishment  in  helL  It  had  maoj  Irigblful  abjsaea ; 
what  follows  is  the  picture  of  the  first : — 

"  Biatemmo  per  veder  I'altra  fbamra 
Di  Malebolge  e  gU  altri  piaati  Tani  : 
E  Tidila  mirebilmente  oacura. 

Quale  nell'  arzana  de'  Yeneiiam 
BoUe  r  ioTemo  la  tenace  pece, 
A  rimpalmar  It  legni  lor  non  sani — 

Tal  non  per  fiioco  ma  per  divina  arte, 
Bollia  laggiueo  una  pegola  spessa, 

Che  'QTiscava  la  npa  d'ogni  parte. 
I,  Todea  lei,  ma  non  vedeva  in  easa 
Ha  che  le  bolle  che  1  bollor  laTava, 

E  gon£ar  tutta  e  riseder  compreeaa. 

E  vidi  dietro  a  noi  nn  diavol  noro 
Correndo  su  per  lo  sooglio  venire. 

Ahi  quant'  egli  era  nell'  aspetto  flero  J 
E  quonto  mi  pared  nell'  atto  BOerbo, 
Con  r  oil  aperte  e  Bovre  t  pii  leggiero  I 

L'  omero  auo  ch'  era  aouto  e  anperbo 
Carcava  un  peccator  ooil  ambo  I'ancbe, 
£d  ei  tenea  de'  piS  ghermito  il  nerbo. 
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Bivolae,  e 


la  Bciolto 
Ctm  tanM  fretta  a  seguitar  to  ^ro. 

Quel  b'  attuSB  e  torni  6u  convolto  ; 
Ma  i  demon  che  del  poote  avean  covBrchio 
Oiidar :  qui  noii  ha  luogo  il  Santo  Volto. 

Qui  Ed  Quota  altramenti  che  nel  Serchio : 
Pard  ae  tn  dod  Tuoi  de'  noBtri  grafB, 
Nod  far  sovra  la  pegola  BoveiNshio. 

Poi  r  oddantat  con  piU  di  cento  rsiB, 
DiBBer  :  ooverto  convien  che  qui  balli, 
Si  che  as  puoi  naaocwanienta  aocafB." 

Ivferao,  c.  ixi. 

« To  the  Bunmit  reaohiug,  Btood 

To  view  another  gap,  within  the  round 

Of  Malebolge,  other  bootleeB  panga. 

HaTTelloua  dirkneaa  shadoVd  o'er  the  place ; 

In  the  Venetian's  arsenal  aa  boila 

Through  wintrjr  months  t«nacioiui  pitch,  to  gmear 

Their  imaound  Toaaela  in  the  wintry  clime. 

So,  not  b;  force  of  fire  but  art  divine, 
Boil'd  here  a  glutinous  thick  mam,  that  round 
Limed  all  the  shore  beneath.     I  that  beheld. 
But  therein  not  dktinguiBh'd,  Bave  the  bubblaB 
Baiaed  b^r  the  boiling,  and  one  might;  swell 
Heave,  and  by  turns  aubsiding  &11, 

Behind  nte  I  beheld  a  detil  block. 
That  running  up,  advanced  along  the  rock, 
Ah  [  what  fierce  cruelty  his  look  beapake. 
In  act  how  bitter  did  he  seem,  with  wings 
Buoyant  oatstretcb'd,  and  feat  of  nimblest  tread. 
Hit  shoulder,  proudly  eminent  and  aharp. 
Was  with  a  Binner  charged ;  by  either  haunch 
He  hold  him,  the  foot's  sinew  griping  fast. 

Him  dashing  down,  o'er  the  rough  rock  he  tnrn'd  : 
Nor  ever  after  thief  a  maatiff  loosed 
Sped  with  like  eager  haste.    That  other  sank, 
And  forthwith  wnthing  to  the  surface  rose. 
But  thoBe  dark  demons,  shrouded  by  the  bridge. 
Cried— '  Here  the  haUow'd  visage  eaves  not :  here 
Is  other  swimming  than  in  Serchio's  wave. 
Wherefore,  if  thou  desire  we  rend  Ihae  not, 
Take  head  thou  mount  not  o'er  the  pitch.'    This  said, 
Th^  grappled  him  with  more  than  hundred  hooks. 
And  i£outed— '  Cover'd  thou  must  sport  thee  here ; 
So,  if  thou  canst,  in  secret  ih^at  thou  filch.' " 

Cart's  Dantt,  c.  izi. 

Fraught  ae  his  imagination  was  with  gloomy  ideas,  with 
im^es  of  horror,  it  is  the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions,  the 
minute  reaUty  of  his  pictures,  vhich  gives  them  their 
terrible  power.  He  knew  well  what  it  is  that  penetrates 
the  souL  His  images  of  horror  in  the  infernal  regions 
■were  all  founded  on  those  familiar  to  eyery  one  in  the 
upper  world;  it  was  from  the  caldron  of  boiling  pitch  in 
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the  arsenal  of  Venice  that  he  tpook  his  idea  of  one  of  the 
pits  of  Malebolge.  But  vhat  a  pictare  does  he  there 
exhibit  I  The  writhiag  sinner  plunged  headlong  into  the 
boiling  vares,  rising  to  the  surface,  and  a  hundred  demooa 
mocking  his  suffering,  and  'with  outstretched  hooks  tearing 
his  flesh  till  he  dived  again  beneath  the  liquid  fire  I  It 
is  the  reality  of  the  scene,  the  images  familiar  jet 
magnified  in  horror,  which  constitutes  its  power.  We  stand 
bj;  our  flesh  creeps  as  it  would  at  witnessing  an  aiUo-da-fd 
of  Castile,  or  on  beholding  a  victim  perishing  under  the 
knout  in  Russia. 

Michael  Angelo  was,  in  one  sense,  the  painter  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  his  bold  and  aspiring  genius  aimed 
rather  at  delineating  the  eyents  of  warfare,  passion,  or 
suffering,  chronicled  in  the  records  of  the  Jews,  than  the 
scenes  of  lore,  affection,  and  benevolence,  depicted  in  the 
gospels.  But  his  mind  was  not  formed  merely  on  the 
events  recorded  in  antiquity ;  it  is  no  world  doubtful  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  which  he  depicts.  He  is 
rather  the  personification  in  painting  of  the  soul  of  Dante. 
Hie  imagination  was  evidently  fraught  with  the  conceptions 
of  the  Inferno.  The  expression  of  mind  beams  forth  in 
all  his  works.  Vehement  passion,  stem  resolve,  undaunted 
valour,  sainted  devotion,  infant  innocence,  alternately  occu- 
pied his  pencil.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  he  was  greatest. 
In  alt  his  works  we  discern  marks  of  the  genius  of  antiquity 
meeting  the  might  of  modern  times :  the  imagery  of  mytho- 
logy blended  with  the  aspirations  of  Christianity.  We  see 
it  in  the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  we  see  it  in  the  statne  of 
Moaea.  Grecian  sculpture  was  the  realisation  in  form  of 
the  conceptions  of  Homer;  Italian  painting  the  representa- 
tion on  canvass  of  the  revelations  of  the  Gospu,  which 
Dante  clothed  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  Future  ages  should 
ever  strive  to  equal,  but  can  never  hope  to  excel  them. 

Never  did  artist  work  with  more  persevering  vigour  than 
Michael  Angelo.  He  himself  said  that  he  laboured  harder 
for  fame  than  ever  poor  artist  did  for  bread.  Bom  of  a 
noble  family,  the  heir  to  considerable  possessions,  he  took 
to  the  arts  irom  his  earliest  years  from  enthusiastic  passion 
and  conscious  power.  During  a  long  life  of  ninety  years, 
he  prosecuted  them  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  yontii.     He 
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trae  conaumed  by  the  thirst  for  fame,  the  desire  of  great 
achievemeats,  the  inrariable  mark  of  heroic  minds;  and 
vhich,  as  it  ia  altogether  bejond  tiie  reach  of  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind,  so  is  the  feeling  of  all  others  which  to 
them  ia  moat  incomprehensible.  Nor  was  that  noble 
enthnsiasm  withoat  its  reward.  It  waa  his  extraordinary 
good  fortune  to  be  called  to  form,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Last  Judgment  on  the  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the 
glorious  dome  of  St  Peter's,  and  the  group  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Piti^  which  now  adorns  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix, 
under  the  roof  of  that  august  edifice.  The  "  Holy  Family" 
in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence,  and  the  "  Three  Fatea"  in 
the  same  collection,  give  an  idea  of  his  powers  in  oil- 
painting.  Thus  he  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  at  the 
same  time,  the  riral  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  fresco 
and  oil  painting.*  He  may  truly  be  called  the  founder  of 
Italian  painting,  as  Hom^  was  of  the  ancient  epic,  and 
Dante  of  the  great  style  in  modem  poetry.  None  but  a 
colossal  mind  could  have  done  such  things.  Raphael  took 
lessons  from  him  in  painting,  and  professed  through  life 
the  most  unbounded  respect  for  his  great  preceptor.  None 
hare  attempted  to  approach  him  in  architect\ire;  the  cupola 
of  St  Peter's  stands  atone  in  the  world. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  Michael  Angelo  had  some 
defects.  He  created  the  great  style  in  painting — a  style 
which  has  made  modem  Italy  as  immortal  as  the  arms  of 
the  Legions  did  the  ancient.  But  the  very  grandeur  of  his 
conceptions,  the  rigour  of  his  drawing,  his  incomparable 
command  of  bone  and  muscle,  his  lofty  expression  and 
impassioned  mind,  made  him  neglect,  and  perhaps  despise, 
the  lesser  details  of  his  art.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
expression,  he  often  overlooked  execution.  When  he  painted 
the  Last  Judgment  or  the  Fall  of  the  Titans  in  fresco, 
on  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  was 
incomparable;  but  that  gigantic  style  was  unsuitable  for 
lesser  pictures  or  rooms  of  ordinary  proportions.  By  the 
study  of  his  masterpieces,  subsequent  painters  have  often 

*  The  finest  design  ever  couceiTed  hj  Hicliael  Angelo  was  a  cartoon  represent- 
ing  waniora  bathing,  and  some  bucUing  on  their  armour  at  the  Bound  of  the 
trumpet,  whidi  mmmODed  them  to  their  sbuiiiarda  in  the  war  between  Fiaa  and 
Floienoe.  It  periibed,  however,  in  the  troubles  of  the  latter  ci^;  but  an 
engraved  copy  remnioH  of  part,  wbioh  jusUlIes  the  eulogiuma  beatowed  upon  it. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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been  led  astra; ;  the;  hare  aimed  at  force  of  expression  to 
the  neglect  of  delicacy  in  execution.  This  defect  is,  in  an 
especial  manner,  conspicaous  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
woishipped  Michael  Angelo  vith  the  moot  deroted  feirour ; 
and  through  him  it  has  descended  to  Lawrence,  and  nearly 
the  whole  modem  school  of  England.  When  we  aee  Sir 
Joshua's  noble  glass  window  in  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford, 
we  behold  the  work  of  a  worthy  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo; 
we  see  the  great  style  of  painting  in  its  proper  place,  and 
applied  to  its  appropriate  object.  But  when  we  compare  his 
portraits,  or  imaginary  pieces  in  oil,  with  those  of  Titian, 
Velasquez,  or  Vandyke,  the  inferiority  is  manifest.  It  is 
not  in  the  design,  but  the  finishing;  not  in  the  conception, 
but  the  execution.  The  colonra  are  frequently  raw  and 
harsh;  the  details  or  distant  parts  of  the  piece  ill-finished 
or  ne^ected.  The  bold  neglect  of  Michael  Angelo  is  very 
apparent.  Raphael,  with  less  original  genius  than  hia 
immortal  master,  had  more  taste  and  much  greater  delicacy 
of  pencil;  his  conceptions,  less  extensive  and  varied,  are 
more  perfect;  his  finishing  is  always  exquisite.  He  is  the 
Virgil  of  painting.  Unity  of  emotion  was  his  great  object 
in  design ;  equal  delicacy  of  finishing  in  execution.  Thence 
he  has  attained,  by  universal  consent,  the  hi^est  place  in 
his  noble  art 

"  Nothing,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  is  denied  to 
well-directed  labour ;  nothing  is  to  be  attained  without  it." 
"  Excellence  in  any  department,"  says  Johnson,  "  can  now 
be  attained  only  by  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
purchased  at  a  lesser  price."  These  words  should  ever  be 
present  to  the  minds  of  all  who  aspire  to  rival  the  great  of 
former  days ;  who  feel  in  their  bosoms  a  spark  of  the  spirit 
which  led  Homer,  Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo  to  immor- 
tality. In  a  luxurious  age,  comfort  or  station  is  deemed 
the  chief  good  of  life  ;  in  a  commercial  community,  money 
becomes  Uie  universal  object  of  ambition.  Thence  our 
acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  fine  arts ;  thence  our  grow- 
ing weakness  in  the  hi^er  branches  of  literature.  Talent 
looks  for  its  reward  too  soon.  Genius  seeks  an  immediate 
recompense  ;  long-protracted  exertions  are  never  attempted ; 
great  things  are  not  done,  because  great  efforts  are  not  made. 
None  will  work  now  without  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
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return.  Very  possibly  it  is  so  ;  but  then  let  us  not  hope  or 
wish  for  immortality.  "Present  time  and  future,"  says  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  "  are  riyals  ;  he  who  solicits  the  one  must 
expect  to  be  disconntenanced  by  the  other."  It  is  not  that 
we  want  genius ;  what  we  want  is  the  great  and  heroic  spirit 
which  will  devote  itself,  by  strenuous  efforts,  to  great  things, 
without  seeding  any  reward  but  their  accomphshment. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  great  subjects  for  the  painter's 
pencil,  the  poet's  muse,  are  not  to  be  found — that  they  are 
exhaosted  by  former  efforts,  and  nothing  remains  to  us  but 
imitation.  Nature  is  inexhaustible  ;  the  events  of  men  are 
unceasing,  their  variety  is  endless.  Philosophers  were 
mourning  the  monotony  of  time,  historians  were  deploring 
the  sameness  of  events,  in  the  years  preceding  the  FreD(£ 
Revolution — on  the  eve  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  flames 
of  Moscow,  the  retreat  from  Russia.  What  was  the  strife 
around  Troy  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic  "i — the  contests  of 
Florence  and  Pisa  to  the  Revolutionary  war  1 — what  ancient 
naval  victory  to  that  of  Trafalgar  ?  Rely  upon  it,  subjects 
for  genius  are  not  wanting  ;  genius  itself,  steadily  and  per- 
severingly  directed,  is  the  thing  required.  But  genius  and 
energy  alone  are  not  sufficient ;  coubaqb  and  disinterested- 
ness are  needed  more  than  all.  Courage  to  withstand  the 
assaults  of  envy,  to  despise  the  ridicule  of  mediocrity— dis- 
interestedness to  trample  under  foot  the  seductions  of  ease, 
and  disregard  the  attractions  of  opulence.  A  heroic  mind 
is  more  wanted  in  the  Hbrary  or  the  studio  than  in  the  field. 
It  is  wealth  and  cowardice  which  extinguish  the  light  of 
genius,  and  dig  the  grave  of  literature  as  of  nations. 
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Thb  Drama,  in  its  higher  branches,  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
effort  of  human  genius.  It  requires  for  its  successful  culti- 
Tation  a  combiQation  of  qualities  beyond  vbat  is  necessary 
in  anj  other  department  of  composition.  A  profound  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  human  nature  in  all  its  phases, 
and  the  human  heart  in  all  its  changes,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  the  dramatic  poet.  The  power  of  condensed  expression 
— the  faculty  of  giving  Tent  to  "  thoughts  that  breathe  in 
words  that  bum" — the  art  of  painting  by  a  line,  an  epithet, 
an  expression,  the  inmost  and  most  intense  feelings  of  the 
heart,  are  equally  indiepensable.  The  skill  of  the  novelist  in 
arranging  the  incidents  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectators  erect,  and  their  interest  undiminished, 
is  not  less  necessary.  Hov  requisite  a  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  art  called  "  stage  effect"  is  to  the  success  of  dramatic 
pieces  on  the  theatre,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  well-known 
failures  in  actual  representation  of  manystriking  pieces  by  our 
greatest  tragic  writers,  especially  Joanna  Baillie  and  Lord 
Byron.  The  eloquence  of  the  orator,  the  power  of  swaying 
at  will  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  heart,  of  rousing 
alternately  the  glow  of  the  generous,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
tender  affections,  are  not  less  indispensable.  The  great 
dramatic  poet  must  add  to  this  rare  assemblage  of  qualities  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  characters  and  ideas  of  former 
times :  with  the  lore  of  the  historian,  he  must  embody  in 
his  imaginary  characters  the  incidents  of  actual  event;  with 
the  fervour  of  the  poet,  portray  the  transactions  and  thoughts 
of  past  times;  with  the  eye  of  the  painter,  arrange  bis 
scenery,  dresses,  and  localities,  so  aa  to  produce  the  strongest 
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possible  impression  of  reality  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
UnitFe  in  imagination  all  the  greatest  and  most  varied  efforts 
of  the  human  mind — the  fire  of  the  poet  and  the  learning 
of  the  historian,  the  conceptions  of  the  painter  and  the  per- 
suasion of  the  orator,  the  Bkill  of  the  novelist  and  the  depth 
of  the  philosopher,  and  you  will  only  form  a  great  tragedian. 
Ordinary  observers  often  express  surprise  that  dramatic 
genius,  especially  in  these  times,  is  rare  ;  let  the  combina- 
tion of  qualities  essential  for  its  higher  flights  be  considered, 
and  perhaps  the  vonder  will  rather  be,  that  it  has  been  so 
frequent  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  sense  of  this  extraordinary  combination  of  power, 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  great  dramatic  poet,  which 
has  rendered  the  masterpieces  of  this  art  so  general  an 
object  of  devout  admiration,  to  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
vho  have  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  Euripides  wept  when 
he  heard  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  recited  at  the  Isthmian 
games ;  he  mourned — but  bis  own  subsequent  greatness 
proved  without  reason — the  apparent  impossibility  of  rival- 
ling his  predecessor.  Milton,  blind  and  poor,  found  a  solace 
for  all  the  crosses  of  life  in  listening,  in  old  age,  to  the 
verses  of  Euripides.  Napoleon,  at  St  Helena,  forgot  the 
empire  of  the  world  on  hearing,  in  the  long  evenings,  the 
masterpieces  of  Comeille  read  aloud.  Stratford-on-Avon 
does  not  contain  the  remains  of  mere  English  genius  ;  it  is 
the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  entire  human  race.  The 
names  of  persons  of  dl  nations  are  to  be  found,  as  on  the 
summit  of  the  Pyramids,  inscribed  on  the  vails  of  Shak- 
speare's  house ;  bis  grave  is  the  common  resort  of  the 
geoerous  and  enthusiastic  of  all  ages,  and  countries,  aud 
times.    All  feel  they  can 

"  IUthI  aU  but  ShakBpeare'a  luune  below." 

That  an  art  so  noble  as  that  of  dramatic  poetry,  ennobled 
by  such  genius,  associated  with  such  recollections,  so  lofty 
in  its  purpose,  so  irresistible  in  its  effects,  should  have  fallen 
into  comparative  decline  in  this  country  in  the  brightest  era 
of  its  literary,  philosophical,  and  political  achievements,  is 
one  of  those  singular  and  melancholy  circumstances  of  which 
it  seems  at  first  sight  impossible  to  give  any  explanation. 
Since  the  deep  foundations  of  the  English  mind  were  stirred 
by  the  Reformation,  what  an  astonishing  succession  of  great 
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men  in  ererj  branch  of  liTuaan  thought  hare  adorned  the 
annals  of  England !  The  divine  conceptions  of  Milton,  the 
luxuriant  fervour  of  Thomson,  the  rast  discoveries  of  Newton, 
the  deep  visdom  of  Bacon,  the  burning  thoughts  of  Gray, 
the  masculine  intellect  of  Johnson,  the  exquisite  polish  of 
Pope,  the  Ijric  fire  of  Campbell,  the  graphic  powers  of 
Scott,  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Burke,  the  admirable  con- 
ceptions of  Rejnolda,  the  profouud  sagacity  of  Hume,  the 
pictured  page  of  Gibbon,  demonstrate  how  mighty  and 
varied  have  been  the  triumphs  of  the  human  mind  in  these 
islands,  in  every  branch  of  poetry,  literature,  and  philosophy. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  during  two  centuries  thus  marvellously 
illoBtrated  by  genius,  intellect,  and  capacity  in  other  depart- 
ments of  human  exertion,  there  has  not  been  a  single  great 
dramatic  poet  Shakspeare  still  stands  alone  in  solitary 
and  unapproachable  grandeur,  to  sustain,  by  his  single  arm, 
the  tragic  reputation  of  his  country.  Authors  of  paaaing  or 
local  celebrity  have  arisen.  Otway  has  put  forth  some  fine 
conceptions,  and  produced  one  admirable  tragedy  ;  Sheridan 
sketched  some  brilliant  satires ;  and  genius  of  the  highest 
order  in  oar  times,  that  of  Byron,  Baillie,  and  Bulwer,  has 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  tragic  muse  in  these  islands.  But 
the  first  declared  that  he  wrote  his  dramatic  pieces  with  no 
design  whatever  to  their  representation,  but  merely  as  a 
vehicle  of  nobler  sentiments  in  dialogue  of  verse  ;  the  pieces 
of  the  second,  how  admirable  soever,  have  never  succeeded 
on  the  stage ;  and  the  third  is  too  great  as  a  novelist  to  put 
forth  his  strength  in  comporations  for  the  stage,  or  train  his 
mind  in  the  school  necessary  for  success  in  that  most  difficult 
art.  The  English  drama,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world — 
and  in  its  just  estimation — still  stands  on  Shakspeare,  and 
he  flourished  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  not  thus  in  other  countries,  or  in  former  times. 
Homer  waa  the  first,  and  still  is  one  of  the  greatest,  of 
dramatic  poets ;  the  Iliad  is  a  tragedy  arranged  in  the  garb 
of  an  epic  poem.  jEschylus  borrowed,  like  Prometheus,  the 
divine  fire,  and  embodied  the  energy  of  Dante  and  the  soul 
of  Milton  in  his  sublime  tragedies.  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
were  contemporary  with  Pericles  and  Phidias  :  the  same  age 
witnessed  the  CUntda  of  Aristophanes,  the  death  of  Socrates, 
and  the  history  of  Thucydides.     The  warlike  and  savage 
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genios  of  the  RotoaoB  made  Ifaem  prefer  the  excitement  of 
the  amphitheatre  to  the  eQlnmcemeot  of  the  stage ;  but 
the  comedies  of  Plaatoa  and  Terenoe  remain  durable  moQu- 
ments,  that  the  genius  of  dramatic  poetry  among  them 
advaoced  abreast  of  the  epic  or  Ijric  muse.  The  namea  of 
Alfieri,  Metastaaio,  and  Groldoni  demonatrate  that  modem 
Italj  has  saccessfully  cultivated  the  dramatic  as  well  as  the 
epic  mose ;  the  tragedies  of  the  first  are  worthy  the  country 
of  Tasao,  the  operas  of  the  second  rival  the  charms  of 
Petrarch.  In  the  Spanish  peninenla,  Lope  de  V^a  and 
Calderon  have  astoniahed  the  world  by  the  variety  and  pro- 
digality of  their  conceptions ;  *  and  fully  vindicated  the 
title  of  the  Castilians  to  place  their  dramatic  writers  on  a 
level  with  their  great  epic  poets. 

Need  it  be  told  that  France  stands  pre-eminent  in 
dramatic  excellence ;  that  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Moli^re, 
were  contemporaries  of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  and  Boileau ; 
that  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  were  the  highest  efiFort  of  his 
vast  and  varied  genius  t  Germany,  albeit  tiie  last-bom  in 
the  literary  family  of  Europe,  has  already  vindicated  its  title 
to  a  distinguished  place  in  tiiis  noble  branch  of  composition ; 
for  Lessiog  has  few  rivals  in  the  perception  of  drami^ic 
excellence,  and  SchiUer  none  in  the  magnificent  historic 
Doirror  which  he  has  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  Fatherland. 
How,  then,  has  it  happened  that  when,  in  all  other  nations 
which  have  risen  to  greatness  in  the  world,  the  genius  of 
dramatic  poetry  has  kept  pace  with  its  eminence  in  all  other 
respects,  in  England  alone  the  case  is  the  reverse  ;  and  the 
nation  which  has  surpassed  all  others  in  the  highest  branches 
of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  history,  is  still  obliged  to  recur  to 
the  patriarch  of  a  comparatively  barbarons  age  for  a  parallel 
to  the  great  dramatic  writers  of  other  states  t 

The  worshippers  of  Shalspearo  tell  ua,  that  this  has  been 
owing  to  his  very  greatness ;  that  he  was  so  much  above 
other  men  as  to  defy  competition  and  extinguish  rivalry ; 
and  that  genius,  in  despair  of  ever  equalling  his  vast  and 
varied  conceptions,  has  turned  aside  into  other  channels, 
where  the  avenue  to  the  highest  distinction  was  not  blocked 


*  Tbe  flnt  mote  n^AtoM  AiMMlnMl  pl»ji,  the  vsria^  in  tlie  plota  of  which  iaw 

"  '  "  it  the;  we  the  great  qukn?  bom  wbioh  klmost  ~"    ~  *" 

1  have  borrowed  ihe  elementa  of  their  thaatrical  pi 
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up  by  the  giant  of  former  days.  But  a  little  reflection  rnuat 
be  sufficient  to  conrince  every  candid  inquirer  that  thia  con- 
sideration not  only  does  not  explain  the  difficulty,  but 
augments  it.  Genius  is  never  extinguished  by  genius  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  created  by  it.  The  divine  flame  passes 
from  one  mind  to  another  similarly  constituted.  Thence 
the  clusters  of  great  men  vbo,  at  intervals,  have  appeared 
simultaneously  and  close  to  each  other  in  the  world,  and  the 
long  intervening  periods  of  mediocrity  or  imitation.  Did 
the  immortal  genius  of  Dante  destroy  subsequent  poetic 
excellence  in  Italy  1  Let  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Metastaaio,  and 
Alfieri  ansver.  Homer  did  not  extinguish  ^schylus — he 
created  him.  The  Greek  tragedy  is  little  more  than  the 
events  following  the  siege  of  Troy  dramatised.  The  great- 
ness of  Sophocles  did  not  crush  the  rising  genius  of  Euri- 
pides— on  the  contrary,  it  called  it  forth ;  and  these  two 
great  masters  of  the  dramatic  muse  thrice  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Athenians  to 
dramatic  excellence.*  The  great  Comeille  did  not  anni' 
hilate  rivalry  in  the  dramatic  genius  of  France — on  the 
contrary,  he  produced  it ;  his  immortal  tragedies  were  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  tenderness  of  Racine,  the  wit  of 
Moli^re,  the  versatility  of  Voltaire.  Lessing  in  Germany 
was  soon  outstripped  by  the  gigantic  strength  of  SchiUer. 
Michael  Angelo,  vast  as  bis  genius  was,  did  not  distance 
all  competitors  in  Italy  ;  he  was  speedily  followed  and 
excelled  by  Raphael ;  and  when  the  boy  Correggio  saw 
Raphael's  pictures,  he  said — "  I  too  am  a  painter."  Did 
the  transcendant  greatness  of  Burke  close  in  despair  the 
eloquent  lips  of  Pitt  and  Fox ;  or  the  mighty  genius  of 
Scott  quench  the  rising  star  of  Byron  1  We  repeat  it — ■ 
genius  is  never  extinguished  by  genius ;  it  is  created  by  it. 

But  if  the  state  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Great  Britain  since 
the  time  of  Shakspeare  aflbrds  matter  of  surprise,  the  late 
history  and  present  state  of  the  drama,  as  it  appears  on  the 
stage,  affords  subject  of  wonder  and  regret.  We  are  con- 
tinually speaking  of  the  lights  of  the  age,  of  the  vast  spread 
of  popular  information,  of  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the 

■  Euripidea  was  fifteen  y«m  ;oanger  thim  Sophocles— Qie  Utter  being  bom  in 
tb«  ymr  406  b.  o.,  the  fbrmer  in  480 ;  and  the;  thrice  contended  for  the  prize  at 
the  public  games  of  Qreeco. 
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superioritj  of  this  generation  in  intelligence  and  refinement 
over  all  that  have  gone  before  it.  Go  into  any  of  the  theatres 
of  London  at  this  moment,  and  consider  what  evidence 
tUej  afford  of  this  boasted  advance  and  superiority.  Time 
vas  vhen  the  versatile  powers  of  Garrick  enchanted  the 
audience ;  and  exhibited  altematelj  the  perfection  of  the 
comic  and  the  dignity  of  the  tn^c  muse.  Mrs  Siddons, 
Bupreme  in  greatoess,  has  trode  those  boards ;  Kemble,  the 
"  last  of  all  the  Romans,"  has,  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  bade  them  farewell.  Miss  O'Neil,  with  inferior  soul, 
but  equal  physical  powera,^ — Kean,  with  the  energy,  but 
nuhappily  the  weaknesses  of  genius, — kept  up  the  elevation 
of  the  st^.  Talent,  and  that  too  of  the  very  highest  class, 
genius  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  are  not  awanting  to  support 
the  long  line  of  British  theatric  greatness ;  the  names  of 
Charles  Kean,  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Helen  Faucit,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove,  that  if  the  stage  ia  in  a  state  of  decrepitude, 
the  fault  has  lain  with  the  authors  or  the  public,  not  the 
performers.  But  all  is  unavailing.  Despite  the  most  per- 
aevering  and  laudable  efforts  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the 
theatre,  and  revive  the  sway  of  the  Intimate  drama,  in 
which  Mr  Macready  has  taken  so  meritorious  a  part,  tragedy 
in  the  metropolis  is  almost  banished  from  the  stage.  It  has 
been  supphuited  by  the  melodrama,  dancing,  and  singing. 
It  has  been  driven  off  the  field  by  Timour  the  Tartar. 
Drury-Lane,  sanctified  by  so  many  noble  recollections,  has 
become  an  English  opera-house.  Covent-Garden  is  devoted 
to  coDcerta,  and  bears  the  tragic  muse  no  more.  Even  in  the 
minor  theatres,  where  tragedy  is  sometimes  attempted,  it  can 
only  be  relied  on  for  transient  popularity,  and  from  the 
attraction  of  some  brilliant  theatric  star.  Its  restoration 
was  attempted  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  Oxford  Street, 
but  apparently  with  no  remarkable  success ;  and  the  tragedies 
of  Othello  and  Mantlet,  supported  by  the  talent  of  Macready, 
required  to  be  eked  out  by  Mrs  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures. 
We  uo  no  strangers  to  the  talent  displayed  at  many  of  the 
minor  theatres  both  by  the  authors  and  performers  ;  and  we 
are  well  aware  that  the  varied  population  of  every  great 
metropolis  requires  several  such  places  of  amusement.  What 
we  complain  of  is,  that  they  engross  everything ;  that 
tragedy  and  the  legitimate  drama  are  banished  from  the 
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Stage,  ia  all  but  the  proviacial  citiea,  vhere,  of  course,  it 
nerer  cao  rise  to  the  highest  eminence. 

All  the  Torid  are  conscions  of  the  reality  of  this  change, 
and  many  different  explanations  hare  been  attempted  of  it. 
It  IB  said  that  modern  manners  are  inconsistent  vith 
frequenting  the  theatre :  that  the  late  hoars  of  dinners 
preclude  the  higher  daases  from  going  to  it ;  that  the  ladies' 
dresses  are  soiled  bj  the  seats  in  the  boxes,  before  going  to 
balls.  The  austeritj  of  principle,  in  the  strictly  religious 
portion  of  the  community,  is  justly  considered  as  a  great  bar 
to  dramatic  success  ;  as  it  keeps  from  the  theatre  a  large 
part  of  society  which,  from  the  integrity  and  purity  of  its 
principles,  vould,  if  it  frequented  suc^  places  of  amusement, 
be  more  likely  than  any  other  to  counteract  the  down-ward 
tendency.  The  hideous  mass  of  profligacy  which  in  London, 
in  the  absence  of  the  better  classes  of  society,  has  seized 
upon  the  principal  theatres  as  its  natural  prey,  is  loudly  and 
with  justice  complained  of  by  the  heads  of  families ;  and  the 
audience  has,  in  consequence,  too  often  turned  into  little 
more  than  strangers,  or  yoong  men  and  women  in  quest  of 
dissipation  and  gain.  The  spread  of  reading,  and  vast 
addition  to  the  amount  of  talent  deroted  to  the  composition 
of  novels  and  romances,  is  another  cause  generally  considered 
aa  mainly  instrumental  in  producing  the  neglect  of  the 
theatre.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bulwer,  and  James,  it  is  said, 
have  brought  the  drama  to  our  fireside  :  we  draw  in  our 
easy-chairs,  when  the  winds  of  winter  are  howling  around 
us,  and  cease  to  long  for  Hamlet,  in  reading  the  Bride  of 
hammermoor,  or  yielding  to  the  entrancement  of  Rienzi. 
There  is  some  reality  in  all  these  causes  assigned  for  the 
decline  of  the  legitimate  drama  in  this  country  ;  they  are 
the  truth,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  truth.  A  rery  Uttle 
consideration  will  at  once  show,  that  it  is  not  to  any  or  all 
of  these  causes,  that  the  decline  of  the  higher  brandies  of 
this  noble  art  in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Modem  manners,  late  dinners,  ball-dresses,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  are  donbtless  serious  obstacles  to  the 
higher  classes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  frequently  attending 
the  theatre ;  but  the  example  of  the  Operarhouse,  which  is 
crowded  night  after  night  with  the  llite  of  that  reiy  clas^ 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  all  these  difficulties  can  be 
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got  over,  Then  people  of  fashion  make  up  their  minds  to  go 
to  a  place  of  amosement,  even  where  not  one  in  ten 
understands  the  language  in  which  the  piece  is  composed. 
The  strictness  of  principle — mistaken,  as  we  deem  it,  uid 
hurtful  in  its  effects — which  keeps  awaj  a  large  and 
important  portion  of  the  middle  and  moat  respectahle  portion 
of  the  community,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  from  the 
theatre,  is  without  doubt  a  veiy  serious  impediment  to 
drunatic  success,  and  in  nothing  so  much  so,  as  in  throwing 
the  patronage  and  direction  of  its  performance  into  the  hau(£ 
of  a  less  Ecmpulous  part  of  society.  But  these  strict 
principles,  ever  siace  the  great  Rebellion,  hare  pervaded  a 
considerable  portion  of  British  society  ;  and  yet  how  nobly 
was  the  stage  supported  during  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  commencement  of  the  nineteentiC  in  the  days  of 
Garrick,  Siddons,  and  Kemble !  The  great  number  of 
theatres  which  are  nightly  open  in  the  metropolis,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
demonstrates,  that  the  play-going  portion  of  the  community 
is  sufficiently  uumerous  to  support  the  stage,  generally  in 
respectability,  at  times  in  splendour.  Without  doubt,  the 
hcentionsness  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  saloons  of  the 
great  theatres  in  London  ia  a  most  serious  evil,  and  it  well 
deserves  the  consideration  of  Government,  whether  some 
means  should  not  be  taken  for  its  correction ;  but  is  the  Opera- 
house  so  very  pure  in  its  purlieus  ^  and  are  the  habitual 
admirers  of  the  ballet  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  occasionally 
seeing  Othello  and  Juliet  ?  The  prevailing,  and  in  fact 
universal,  passion  for  reading  novels  at  home,  unquestionably 
affords  an  inexhaustible  fdnd  of  domestic  amusement ;  but 
does  experience  prove  that  the  imagination  once  kindled, 
the  heart  once  touched,  are  willing  to  stop  short  in  the  quest 
of  excitement — to  be  satisfied  with  imperfect  gratification? 
Novel  reading  is  as  common  on  the  Continent  as  in  this 
country  ;  but  still  the  Intimate  drama  exhibits  no  such 
appearances  of  decrepitude  in  its  Cf^itals.  The  master-pieces 
of  Comeille  and  Kacine  are  still  constantly  performed  to 
crowded  houses  at  Paris ;  the  theatres  of  Italy  resound  with 
the  melody  of  Metastasio,  the  dignity  of  Alfieri ;  and  singing 
and  the  melodrama  have  nowhere  banished  Schiller's 
tragedies  from  the  boards  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
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We  hare  said,  that  vhile  ve  appreciate  the  motirea,  and 
respect  the  principles,  which  prevent  bo  large  a  portion  of 
the  middle  class  of  society  &om  frequenting  the  Uieatre,  ve 
lament  their  determination,  and  regard  it  as  an  eril  even 
greater  to  the  morality  than  it  is  to  the  genius  of  the  nation. 
In  truth,  it  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  principles 
which  influence  human  nature ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
moralists,  and  the  friends  of  mankind,  would  reconsider  the 
subject,  before,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  is  too  late.  The 
lore  of  the  drama  is  founded  on  the  deepest,  the  most 
unirersal,  the  noblest  principles  of  our  nature,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  most  licentious  character.  It  exists,  and  erer 
will  exist.  For  good  or  for  evU,  its  influence  is  immorabte. 
We  cannot  extirpate,  or  eren  tangibly  abridge  its  sway ; 
the  art  of  ^schylus  and  Shakspeare,  of  Sophocles  and 
Racine,  of  Euripides  and  Schiller,  is  not  to  be  extinguislied 
by  the  respectable  but  contracted  ideas  of  a  limited  portion 
of  society.  God  has  not  made  it  sweeter  to  weep  witii  those 
who  weep,  than  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  for  no 
purpose.  Look  at  the  Arabs,  as  they  cluster  round  the 
story-teller  who  charms  the  groups  of  Yemen,  or  the  knots 
of  delighted  faces  which  surround  the  Polchinello  of  Naples, 
and  you  will  sec  how  universal  is  the  passion  in  mankind  for 
dramatic  representations.  But  though  we  cannot  eradicate 
the  desire  for  this  gratification,  we  may  degrade  its  tendency, 
and  corrupt  its  effects.  We  may  substitute  stimulants  to 
the  senses  for  eleration  to  the  principles,  or  softening  of  the 
heart.  By  abandoning  its  direction  to  the  most  volatile 
and  licentious  of  the  community,  we  may  render  it  an 
instrument  of  evil  instead  of  good,  and  perrert  the  powera 
of  genius,  the  magic  of  art,  the  fascinations  of  beauty,  to  the 
destruction  instead  of  the  elevation  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  lament,  as  a  serious  social 
and  national  eril,  the  long  interregnum  in  dramatic  excellence 
in  our  writers,  and  the  woefid  degradation  in  the  direction 
of  dramatic  representations  at  our  theatres.  Immense  is 
the  influence  of  lofty  and  ennobling  dramatic  pieces  when 
supported  by  able  and  impassioned  actors.  As  deleterious 
is  the  sway  of  questionable  or  immoral  pieces  when  decked 
out  in  the  meretricious  garb  of  fancy,  or  aided  by  the 
transient  attractions  of  beauty.      Who  can  tell  how  much 
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the  hesrt-stirring  appeals  of  Shakspeare  have  done  to  string 
to  lofty  purposea  Uio  Britisli  heart ;  how  powerfully  the 
dignified  sentiments  of  Corneille  have  contributed  to  anstain 
the  heroic  portions  of  the  French  character  1  "  Ceat 
I'imagination,"  said  Napoleon,  "  qui  domine  le  monde."  The 
drama  has  one  immense  advantage  over  the  pulpit  or  the 
professor's  chair  :  it  fascinates  while  it  instructs — it  allures 
while  it  elevates.  It  thus  extends  its  inSuence  over  a  wide 
and  important  drcle,  upon  whom  didactic  precepts  will  never 
have  any  influence.  Without  doubt,  the  strong  and  deep 
foundations  of  public  morality  must  be  laid  in  religious  and 
moral  instruction  ;  if  they  are  awanting,  the  social  edifice, 
how  fair  soever  to  appearance,  is  built  on  a  bed  of  sand. 
Bat  fully  admitting  this — devoutly  looking  to  our  national 
Estabh^ment  for  the  formation  of  public  principle —  to  our 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  training  of  the  national  intellect 
— the  experienced  observer,  aware  of  the  sway  of  active 
principles  over  the  human  soul,  will  not  neglect  the 
Bubordinate  but  still  powerful  aid  to  be  derived,  in  the  great 
work  of  elevating  and  ennobling  society,  from  the  emotions 
which  may  be  awakened  at  the  theatre — the  enthusiasm  so 
often  excited  by  tragic  excellence.  The  thing  to  be  dreaded 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  active  part — that  is,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  mankind — is  not  their  avowed  infidelity 
or  their  open  wickedness  ;  it  is  the  sway  of  the  degrading 
or  selfish  passions  which  is  chiefly  dangerous.  The  thing  to 
be  feared  is,  not  that  they  will  say  there  is  no  God,  but  that 
they  will  live  altogether  without  God  in  the  world.  How 
important,  then,  that  genius  should  be  called  in  here  to  the  aid 
of  virtue,  and  the  fascinations  of  the  highest  species  of 
excellence  employed  to  elevate,  where  so  many  causes  exist 
to  degrade  the  soul ! 

"  Cosi  all  mo  bneiul  porraiimo  asperai, 
Di  ao«Te  Uoor  gli  orm  dA  Vuo ; 
Suechi  amitri,  inguiiukta  intaoto  ei  beve, 
Et  dall'  ingiuitio  sue  vita  ricere." 

The  elevating  influence  of  the  noble  sentiments  with  which 
the  higher  dramatic  works  abound,  is  more  loudly  called  for 
in  this  than  it  has  been  in  any  former  period  of  British 
history.  We  are  no  longer  in  the  age  of  enthusiasm.  The 
days  of  chivalry  have  gone  by — and  gone  by,  it  is  feared, 
never  to  return.     We  are  in  the  ago  of  commerce  and  the 
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mechanical  arte.  Material  appliances,  creature  comforts, — 
stimulants  to  the  senses — nov  fonn  the  great  moving  power 
of  societj.  Gain  is  everywhere  sought  after  with  the 
utmost  avidity  ;  but  it  is  sought  not  for  any  loftj  object, 
but  on  account  of  the  substantial  physical  comforts  with 
which  t^e  poBsesaion  of  riches  is  attended.  Sensuality,  die- 
gniaed  under  the  veil  of  elegance,  refinement,  and  accom- 
plishment, is  making  rapid  strides  amongst  us.  It  does  so 
in  all  old,  wealthy,  and  long-established  commuoities ;  it  is 
the  well-known  and  oft-described  premonitory  symptom  of 
national  decline.  We  should  look  in  vain,  is  ^e  British 
empire  at  this  period,  for  the  enthusiasm  which  manned  the 
ramparts  of  Saragossa,  the  patriotism  which  fired  the 
palaces  of  Moscow.  We  should  find  united,  too  generally 
it  is  to  be  feared,  the  timidity  and  selfishness  which  signed 
the  capitulation  of  Venice.  How  important,  then,  to  gain 
possession  of  so  mighty  a  lever  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
theatre  affords,  for  moving  the  general  mind,  and  counter- 
acting the  selfi^ness  which  is  degrading  society  ;  and  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  vice,  and  to  become 
the  handmaid  of  iicentioosoess,  to  tuni  its  vast  powers  to  the 
rousing  of  elevated  sentiments,  the  strengthening  of  virtuous 
resolutions,  the  nourishing  of  generous  emotions  I  Whoever 
succeeds  in  this,  whether  author,  actor,  or  actress,  is  a  friend 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and  is  to  be  ranked  with 
the  bene&ctors  of  the  human  race. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the  theatre  has  been  now  irrevoc- 
ably turned,  in  this  country,  to  frivolous  or  contemptible 
representations,  or  that  dancing  and  singing  have  for  ever 
banished  the  tragic  muse  from  the  stage.  Facts — well 
known  and  universally  acknowledged  facts,  prove  the 
reverse.  How  strong  soever  the  desire  for  excitement  or 
physical  enjoyment  may  be,  the  passion  for  heart-stirring 
incident,  the  heaoin  of  strong  emotions,  the  thirst  for  tragic 
event,  is  still  stronger.  Look  at  the  Parisian  stage.  What  a 
concatenation  of  murders,  suicides,  conflagrations,  massacres, 
and  horrors  of  eveir  description,  have  there  grown  up 
with  the  spread  of  the  romantic  drama  in  the  lesser 
theatres  I  That  shows  how  strong  is  the  pas^on  for  tragic 
excitement  in  highly  civilised  and  long  corrupt  society. 
Where  does  the  applause  at  any  lofty  or  generous  sentiment 
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begin  in  our  theatres  ?  In  the  gaUeries.  That  ahows  how- 
widespread  is  the  foundation  of  sympatb/  with  Tirtue  in 
mankind,  when  it  ie  not  obliterated,  as  it  is  so  often  in  real 
life,  by  the  Belfish  passions.  Enter  any  of  our  courts  of 
law,  when  anj  trial  for  marder  or  any  other  serious  crime 
is  going  forward — olHerve  how  unwearied  is  the  attention 
of  ul  dasses,  and  especially  the  lowest ;  with  what  patience 
the;  will  sit  for  days  and  nights  t<^ether,  to  watch  the  pro* 
oeedingB ;  mark  the  deathlike  sileoce  which  pervades  the 
hall,  when  any  important  part  of  the  endeuee  is  delivered, 
or  the  rerdict  of  the  jury  is  returned.  Attend  to  the  mighty 
throng  whidi  gazes  at  a  public  execution.  The  author  onoe 
was  present,  when  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
assembled  in  one  spot  to  witness  the  expiation  of  their 
guilt  by  two  murderers  on  the  scaffold.*  When  the  moom- 
ful  procession  set  out  for  the  place  of  pumshment,  four  miles 
distant,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  from  the  innomerable 
spectators  who  lined  the  streets ;  the  dang  of  the  horses' 
hoo&  on  the  pavement  was  audible  amoDg  that  vast 
multitnde.  When  it  returned  with  the  dead  bodies,  the 
cluig  of  voices,  the  pent-up  emotion,  burst  forth  in  so 
mighty  a  shout,  that  the  discharge  of  artillery  would  hardly 
have  been  heud  in  the  throng.  The  anxiety,  sometimes 
amounting  almost  to  frenzy,  to  get  a  sight  of  uie  convicted 
murderer,  to  be  present  at  the  condemned  sermon,  to  see  lua 
last  agonies  on  the  scaffold,  to  examine  the  scenes  of  his 
crime,  even  to  obtain  a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  piece  of  his 
garments,  is  another  proof  of  the  disordered  and  often 
extravagant  desires  which  the  longing  for  strong  and  tragic 
excitement  will  produce  in  a  large  portion  of  society.  Rely 
upon  it,  deep  emotion,  if  rightly  managed  and  properly 
directed,  is  more  attractive  than  either  amusement  or  Ucen- 
tionsnesB.  Suffering  exacts  a  &r  deeper  sympathy  than 
joy ;  the  generous,  for  the  time  at  least,  overpower  the 
selfish  feelmga.  Let  but  the  tragic  muse  be  restored  to 
her  appropriate  position  on  the  stage,  and  supported  by  the 
requisite  ability  in  the  author  and  performers,  and  she  will 
extinguish  rividry,  and  bear  down  opposition. 

We  have  said  that  the  tragic  muse  will  do  this,  "  if  siip' 
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ported  bj  tbe  requisite  ability  in  the  avihors  and  pcr- 
fonners."  We  have  said  this  adTisedly  ;  for  we  belong  to 
the  former  class,  and  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
-want  of  ability  on  the  stage.  On  the  contrary  ;  talent  of 
the  most  powerful,  genius  of  the  most  elevated  kind,  issue 
npon  it.  The  fault  lies  with  our  own  profession,  or  rather 
with  that  portion  of  it  who  cultivate  dramatic  composition. 
The  origin  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found,  the  remote  cause  of 
the  present  d^raded  condition  of  the  stage,  is  to  be  found 
in — strike,  but  hear — is  Shakspbabb. 

The  most  devoted  worshipper  of  the  genius  of  the  bard 
of  Avon,  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  unequalled  force  of  ex- 
pression which  be  possessed,  cannot  exceed  onrselvea  in  the 
deep  admiration  which  we  entertain  of  his  transcendent 
excellences.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  those  very  excellences 
which  have  done  the  mischief;  it  is  they  which  have  misled 
subsequent  dramatic  writers  in  this  country,  and  occasioned 
the  constant  failures  by  which  his  imitators  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  so.  Shakspeare 
was  supremely  great ;  but  he  was  so,  not  in  consequence  of 
his  dramatic  principles,  but  in  spite  of  them.  He  shot  his 
arrow  further  than  mortal  man  has  yet  done ;  but  he 
shot  it  in  some  degree  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  no  one 
since  has  been  able  to  draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  not  heard  of  the  famous  Dra- 
matic Unities,  and  the  long-continued  controversy  which  has 
been  maintained  between  the  admirers  of  the  Greek  drama, 
founded  on  their  strict  observance,  and  the  followers  of 
Shakspeare,  who  set  them  at  defiance.  In  this,  as  in  other 
disputes,  probably  neither  party  will  ever  convince  the  other; 
and  the  only  effect  of  the  contention  is  to  fix  each  more 
immovably  in  his  own  opinion.  But,  waiving  at  present  the 
abstract  question,  which  of  the  two  systems  is,  in  itself,  pre- 
ferable, or  essential  to  dramatic  success,  there  is  a  practical 
consideration  of  deep  interest  to  society,  with  which  we  are 
all  concerned,  and  the  result  of  which  throws  no  small  light 
on  the  theoretical  principle.  It  is  this  :  placing  the  creators 
of  the  two  systems — ^scbylus  and  Shakspeare— on  a  par ; 
conceding  to  the  author  of  Hamlet  an  equal  place  with  that 
of  the  composer  of  the  Promethetts  Vindus;  which  of  the  two 
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sjstems  has  bad  most  success  ia  the  vorld ;  has  longest  pre- 
served its  svaj  over  the  human  mind  ;  has  best  withstood 
tile  causes  of  corruption  inherent  in  all  earthly  change  1 

Whatanoblesetoffollovershave,  in  allagCB,  graced  theban- 
nera  of  the  Athenian  bard  I  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Menan- 
der,  and  Euripides,  in  Greece ;  Terence  and  Plautus  in  Rome ; 
Metastaaio,  Goldoni,  and  Alfieri  in  Italy ;  Comeille,  Racine, 
MohJire,  and  Voltaire  in  France ;  Schiller,*  in  himself  a  host, 
in  Grermany — shine  the  brightest  stars  in  the  immortal  band. 
Their  merits  may  be  unequal,  their  talent  various,  their  pieces 
sometimes  uninteresting ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  their  works 
exhibit  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  genius.  What  has  the 
Romantic  school  to  exhibit  after  its  inimitable  founder,  as 
a  set-off  to  this  long  line  of  greatness  "i  The  ephemeral  and 
now  foi^tten  lights  of  the  British  stage  —  the  blasting 
indecencies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  the  vigorous  ribaldry 
of  Dryden;  the  shocking  extravagances  of  the  recent  French 
and  Spanish  stage  ;  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  and  other  elevating 
pieces,  which  adorn  the  modem  Parisian  theatre,  and  train 
to  virtuous  and  generous  feeling  the  present  youth  of  France. 
Shakspeare  himself,  with  all  his  transcendent  excellences,  is 
unable  to  keep  hia  ground  on  the  British  stage.  Like  all 
great  men,  whom  accident  or  en-or  has  embarked  in  a  wrong 
course,  he  has  been  passed  in  it  by  a  host  of  followers,  who, 
unable  to  imitate  bis  beauties,  have  copied  only  his  defects, 
till  they  have  fairly  banished  the  legitimate  tragic  drama 
from  the  London  stage.  If  the  precept  of  Scripture  be 
true — "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them" — the  palm  must 
be  unquestionably  awarded  to  the  old  Grecian  school. 

If  the  different  principles  on  which  the  two  great  schools 
of  the  drama  proceed  are  considered,  it  will  not  appear 
surprising  that  this  result  has  taken  place. 

The  Greek  drama  embraced  a  very  limited  number  of 
stories  and  events,  and  they  were  all  thoroughly  known  to 
every  audience  in  the  country.  The  incidents  and  tragic 
occurrences  so  wonderfully  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  their 
tragic  poets,  are  almost  to  be  found  sketched  out  in  the 
Odyamf  of  Homer,  or  in  the  snccessive  disasters  of  the  fated 
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race  of  CEdipns.  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeoia  to  procure  fair 
gales  vheo  settiog  out  for  Troj,  the  foandatioD  of  the 
exquisite  tragedj  hj  Euripides  of  Iphigeaia  in  Atdia ;  the 
But^eqaeut  meetiog  of  her  with  her  brothers,  the  basis  of 
IpJagmia  in  Tauris,  bj  the  same  poet ;  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon  by  Cljtemnestra  and  her  adulterous  lorer, 
the  revenge  of  Electra  and  Orestes,  who  put  their  mother 
and  her  lover  to  death  ;  the  subsequent  remorse  and  Toefiil 
fate  of  the  avenging  brother  and  sister,  form  so  many 
tragedies,  which  for  centuries  entranced  the  Athenian  audi- 
ence. The  sorrows  of  Andromache,  when  torn  from  her 
home  after  the  death  of  Hector  and  sack  of  Troy,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  jealousy  of  the  daughter  of  Menelaos ;  the 
deep  woes  of  Hecuba,  who  saw  in  one  day  her  daughter 
sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  Achillea,  and  the  corpse  of  her 
son  washed  ashore,  after  having  been  perfidiously  murdered 
by  his  Thracian  host,  as  they  appeared  in  the  thrilling 
verses  of  Euripides,  were  all  previously  well  knovn  to  the 
Grecian  audience.  If  to  these  we  add  the  multiplied  dis- 
asters of  the  line  of  CEdipus  ;  the  despair  of  that  unhappy 
man  at  his  incestuous  marriage  with  Jocasta ;  his  subsequent 
sorrow  when  an  exUe,  poor  and  bowed  down  by  misfortune  ; 
the  dreadful  late  which  befell  hia  sons  when  they  &11  by 
each  others'  hands  before  the  walls  of  Thebes ;  and  the 
heroic  self-sacrifice  of  Antigone  to  procure  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture for  her  beloved  and  innocent  brother,  we  shall  find  we 
have  embraced  nearly  the  whole  dramas  which  exercised  the 
genius  of  ^schylus,  Sophodes,  and  Euripides. 

It  ensued  from  this  limited  number  of  incidents  in  the 
Greek  drama,  and  the  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  audience, 
in  every  instance,  with  the  characters,  the  incideots,  and  the 
denouement  of  the  piece,  that  the  grand  object  of  the  poet 
was  to  work  up  a  particular  part  of  the  story  to  the  highest 
perfection,  rather  than  to  unfold  the  whole  to  an  audience 
unacquainted  with  any  part  of  it.  It  was  that  which  created 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  Romantic  drama  of  modem 
times.  There  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  create  a  new 
plot,  or  unfolding  a  fresh  story ;  for  it  was  an  old  cne,  already 
known  to  all  the  audience.  It  would  have  been  like  telling 
the  story  of  Wallace,  or  Queen  Mary,  or  Robert  Bruce,  to 
a  Scottish  assembly.      Genius  was  to  be  displayed,  effect 
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-waa  to  be  produced,  not  by  oDfolding  nev  and  aDkncwu 
incidenta,  but  bj  working  up  to  the  highest  degree  those 
already  known.  Hence  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Greek 
drama ;  hence  the  astonishing  and  unequalled  perfection 
to  which  it  was  brought.  The  world  has  never  seen, 
perhaps  it  will  never  again  see,  anything  so  exquisite  as  the 
masterpieces  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides — anything  bo  sub- 
lime as  some  of  ^schylus.  All  subsequent  ages  have  con- 
curred in  this  opinion.  All  nations  have  united  in  it  The 
modems  and  the  ancients,  differing  in  so  many  other  points, 
are  at  one  on  this.  There  is  as  little  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  as  in  the  admiration  of  the  sculpture  of 
Phidias,  the  verses  of  Virgil,  or  the  paintings  of  Raphael. 

It  was  by  the  strict  observance  of  the  unities,  and  the 
necessity  to  which  it  subjected  the  poet  of  supplying,  by  his 
own  genius  andtaste,  all  adventitious  aids  derived  fVom  change 
of  scene,  splendour  of  decoration,  and  novelty  of  story,  that 
this  astonishing  perfection  was  attained.  Force  of  language, 
grandeur  of  thought,  pathos  of  feeling,  were  all  in  all.  The 
dramatist  was  compelled  to  rest  on  these,  and  these  alone. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  in  them,  he  was  lost.  The  audience, 
composed  of  the  most  refined  and  enlightened  citizens  that 
then  existed  in  the  world,  went  to  the  theatre,  expecting 
not  to  be  interested  or  Buq>ri8ed  by  the  unravelling  of  a 
new  and  intricate  story,  but  to  be  fascinated  by  the  force  of 
expression  and  pathos  of  feeling  with  which  a  mournful 
catastrophe  already  known  was  told.  To  attain  this  object, 
the  dramatic  writers  of  antiquity  selected  that  period  in 
an  interesting  and  tragic  story,  when  its  incidents  were 
approaching  their  crisis,  when  the  denouement  for  good  or 
for  evil  took  place ;  and  they  represented  that  at  full 
length,  and  in  all  its  detail,  to  the  spectators.  The  pre- 
vious incidents  which  had  brought  matters  up  to  this 
point,  were  narrated  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  in  the 
earlier  scenes  ;  the  closing  catastrophe,  often  too  terrible  to 
be  represented  on  the  stage,  was  described  by  some  of  the 
characters  who  had  witnessed  it.  But  the  inter^^ening 
period,  the  events  and  thoughts  which  succeeded  the  past, 
and  preceded  the  future,  were  painted  in  their  fullest  details, 
and  with  all  the  force  and  finishing  of  which  the  artist  was 
capable.     Nothing  resembles  the  structure  of  a  tragedy  of 
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antiquity  bo  much  as  a  moderu  trial  for  murder ;  and  in  the 
undying  interest  which  Buch  a  proceeding  inrariablj  excites  in 
all  countries  and  all  ages,  ve  may  see  the  deep  foundation  laid 
in  human  nature  for  the  influence  of  that  species  of  dramatic 
composition.  As  in  the  Greek  drama,  the  witnesses  tell  the 
preceding  story,  and  eiphun  the  pFeviouB  crimes  or  events  by 
which  matters  have  been  brought  to  the  present  stage,  when 
life  or  death  depend  upon  the  issue  of  the  proceedings.  The 
trial  itself  takes  up  these  proceedings  at  the  decisive  point, 
and,  with  strict  regard  to  unity  of  time  and  place,  exhibits 
their  aims  and  issue  to  the  mind  of  the  spectators.  If  the 
execution  of  the  criminal  were  immediately  to  follow  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  and  some  persons  were,  when  the  spec- 
tators were  still  sitting  in  the  hall  thrilling  with  the  interest 
they  had  felt,  to  come  in,  and  relate  the  demeanour  and 
last  words  of  the  unhappy  being  on  the  scaffold,  that  would 
be  a  Greek  drama  complete. 

As  the  field  of  dramatic  representation  was  thus  limited 
on  the  stage  of  antiquity,  the  whole  genius  and  powers  of 
the  poet  were  bent  to  concentrating  on  that  narrow  space 
all  the  powers  and  beauties  of  which  his  art  was  susceptible. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  either  elevate,  interest, 
entrance,  or  melt  the  heart  of  the  audience.  It  is  a  com- 
mon opinion  in  modem  times  with  persons  not  acquainted 
in  the  originals  with  the  Greek  tragedy,  that  it  was  couched 
in  a  stately  measured  tone,  wholly  different  from  nature, 
and  more  akin  to  the  pompous  and  sonorous  verses  of  the 
French  theatre.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  If 
it  is  diaracterised  by  any  peculiarity  more  than  another,  it  is 
by  the  brevity  and  condensation  of  the  language,  the  energy 
of  the  expressions,  and  the  force  with  which  the  most 
vehement  passions  and  strongest  emotions  of  the  heart  are 
conveyed  in  the  simplest  words.  So  brief  is  the  expression, 
80  frequent  the  breaks  and  interjections,  that  the  rhythm  and 
verse  are  frequently,  and  for  a  long  period,  forgotten. 
Euripides  alone,  who  had  great  oratorical  powers,  sometimes 
indulges  in  the  lengthened  disquisitions,  the  arguments  in 
verse,  which  exhibit  so  admirable  a  view  of  all  that  can  be 
urged  on  a  particular  subject,  and  which  hare  been  so 
frequently  imitated  by  Comeille  and  Racine.  But  even  he, 
when  he  comes  to  the  impassioned  or  pathetic  scenes,  as  in 
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the  Medea,  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulia,  and  Hecuba,  is  aa  brief 
and  energetic  in  his  expression  as  Shakspeare  himself. 
Simplicity  of  language,  energy  of  thought,  and  force  of 
passion,  are  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  Greek  drama, 
as  they  were  of  the  Greek  oratory,  and  their  combination 
constituted  the  excellence  of  both.  The  fire  of  the  poet, 
the  reach  of  imagination,  was  reseired  for  the  chorus,  vhich 
frequently  exhibited  the  most  sublime  specimens  of  lyric 
poetry,  rivalling  the  loftiest  strains  of  the  Pindaric  muae. 
Thus  the  audience,  in  a  short  piece,  in  vhich  the  plot  vas 
rapidly  urged  forward,  and  the  interest  was  never  allowed 
for  a  moment  to  flag,  were  presented  alternately  with  the 
force  of  Demosthenes'  declamation,  the  pathos  of  Sophocles' 
expressions,  and  the  fire  of  Pindar's  poetry.  It  was  as  if 
the  finest  scenes  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies  were  thrown 
together  with  no  other  interjections  but  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  in  the  dialogue,  and  lyric  poetry  on  a  level  with 
Dryden's  "Alexander's  Feast,"  Gray  s  "Bard,"  or  Campbell's 
"  Last  Man,"  in  the  chorus.  Is  it  surprising  that  tragedies, 
exhibiting  such  a  combination,  worked  out  by  the  most  per- 
fect masters  of  the  human  heart,  should  hare  entranced 
erery  subsequent  age  1 

Though  one  scene  only  was  presented  in  each  tragedy 
on  the  Greek  stage,  so  that  unity  of  place  was  eflfectually 
observed,  yet  unity  of  time  was  by  no  means  so  strictly 
attended  to;  so  that  the  poet  was  lar  from  being  so  fettered 
in  this  respect  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Every  scholar 
knows  that  a  very  considerable  time,  sometimes  some  hours, 
or  half  a  day,  were  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  the  few 
minutes  that  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  the  chorus 
were  in  course  of  being  chanted.  For  instance,  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  during  the  time  that  one  of  the 
chorus  is  reciting  a  few  verses,  the  heroic  sister  has  found 
out  the  body  of  her  beloved  brother,  and,  in  violation  of 
the  command  of  Creon,  bestowed  on  it  the  rights  of  sepul- 
ture, lu  the  Hecvba  of  Euripides,  in  the  brief  space 
occupied  by  a  chorus,  her  daughter  Folyxene  is  led  to  the 
tomb  of  Achilles  by  Ulysses,  and  sacrificed  there,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  Greek  army,  to  procure  favourable 
gales  for  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Troy.  In  the 
EUctra  of  the  same  author,  during  the  stropnes  of  one 
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chorus,  Orestes  and  Electra  effect  the  death  of  the  huaband 
of  Clytemoestra ;  durisg  another,  murder  their  unhappy 
mother  herself.  In  the  PhcenisscB  of  Euripides,  the  duel 
between  the  two  sons  of  Jocasta,  their  mutual  slaughter, 
and  the  self-immolation  of  that  fated  mother  on  the  body 
of  her  beloved  son  Polynices,  take  place  while  the  chorus 
were  reciting  a  few  rerses,  and  are  described  when  the 
actors  return  oa  the  stage.  In  truth,  it  ia  ofteo  in  the 
tragic  events  which  thus  take  place  behind  the  scenes 
during  the  chorus,  but  in  close  connexion  with  what  had 
just  before  been  exhibited  on  the  boards,  that  a  material 
part  of  the  interest  of  the  piece  consists,  and  the  art  of  the 
poet  is  shown.  The  interest  is  nerer  allowed  for  a  moment 
to  flag;  it  is  wrought  up  first  by  the  anticipation  of  the 
catastrophe,  then  bj  its  description  ;  and  the  intervening 
period,  when  it  was  actually  going  forward,  is  filled  up  by 
the  recital  of  sublime  lyric  poetry,  at  once  causing  the  stop 
of  time  to  be  forgotten,  (Wording  a  brief  respite  to  the 
over-wrought  feelings,  and  yet  keeping  up  the  enthusiaatic 
and  elevated  state  of  mind  in  the  audience. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  drama  than 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  The  subject,  the  characters, 
the  morid  tone  of  the  piece,  are  as  perfect  as  its  execution 
ia  masterly  and  felicitous.  It  possesses,  what  is  not  frequent 
in  Greek  tragedy,  the  interest  arising  from  elevated  moral 
feehng  and  heroic  courage  devoted  to  noble  purposes.  The 
steady  perseverance  of  Antigone  in  her  heroic  resolution  to 
perform  the  last  rites  to  her  dead  brother,  in  defiance  of 
the  cruel  threats  of  Creon ;  the  courage  with  which  she  does 
discharge  those  mournful  duties;  the  rage  of  the  tyrant  at 
the  violation  of  his  commands;  the  momentary  reappear- 
ance of  the  woman  in  Antigone,  when  she  thinks  of  her 
betrothed,  and  contemplates  her  dreadful  fate,  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  living  tomb  in  the  rock;  the  despair  of  Hamon, 
who  kills  himself  on  the  body  of  his  beloved;  the  silent 
despair  of  his  mother,  which,  unable  to  find  words  for  its 
expression,  leads  to  her  self-immolation — the  last  victim  of 
the  curses  bestowed  on  the  race  of  CEdipus, — are  all  poiv 
trayed  with  inimitable  force  and  pathos.  Simplicity  of 
expression,  depth  of  feeling,  resolution  of  mind,  are  its 
great  chiu-acteristics,   as  they  are  of  all  the  works  of 
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Sophocles.  It  has  been  rerired  with  signal  success  in 
recent  times.  If  a  translation  could  be  made,  which  should 
render  into  EogUsh  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  original 
language,  with  the  same  felicitj  which  Miss  Helen  Faucit 
threw  the  mingled  energy  and  delicacy  of  Sophocles's  concep- 
tion into  her  representation  of  the  character  of  Antigone, 
at  the  Theatres  Royal,  Bublin  and  Kdinbui^h,  we  should, 
indeed,  have  a  perfect  idea  of  the  magic  of  the  Greelc 
drama.  Such  a  translation  is  uot  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  The  English  language  is  capable  of  it,  and 
could,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  render  back  a  faithful 
image  of  the  brevity  and  power  of  the  Greek.  But  that 
master  must  be  a  Sophocles,  or  a  Shakspeare;  and  ages 
will  probably  elapse,  before  the  world  produces  either  ftie 
one  or  the  other. 

The  Prometheus  Vincttts  of  jEschylus  is  not  properly  a 
drama;  at  least,  it  has  so  little  of  the  peculiar  interest 
belonging  to  that  species  of  poetry,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
called  such.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  sublime 
composition  that  ever  came  from  the  thoughts  of  uninspired 
man.  It  is  meant  to  portray  the  heroic  devotion,  the 
undaunted  courage  of  Prometheus — the  friend  of  man,  the 
aeeuager  of  his  sufferings,  the  aider  of  his  enterprises — who 
was  chained  to  a  rock,  exposed  to  the  burning  heats  of 
summer  and  the  shivering  frosts  of  winter,  by  Jupiter,  for 
having  stolen  fire — the  parent  of  art,  the  spring  of  enter- 
prise, the  source  of  improvement — from  heaven,  to  give  it  to 
the  human  race.  The  opening  scene,  where  Prometheus  is 
chained  to  a  rock  in  Scythia,  by  Vulcan,  in  presence  of 
"  Force  and  Strength,"  the  agents  of  Jupiter's  commands; 
and  the  closing  one,  where  he  remains  firm  and  unshaken 
amidst  the  wrath  of  the  elements,  the  upheaving  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  lightnings  of  heaven  hurled  at  his  devoted 
head,  are  of  unrivalled  subhmity.  They  literally  realise 
the  idea  of  the  poet — 


The  Prometheus  Vinctus  is  the  Inferno  of  Dante  drama- 
tised; but  it  is  fraught  with  a  nobler  moral.  It  does 
not  portray  the  sufferings  of  sin  for  past  guilt;  it  exhibits 
the  heroism  of  virtue  under  present  injustice.     It  paints 
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the  triumph  of  deToted  benevolence,  sustained  by  uncon- 
querable will,  over  the  oppression  of  physical  force,  the 
tyranny  of  resistless  power.  It  exhibits  the  charity  of  the 
Sariour  in  the  Paradise  Regained,  united  to  the  indomit- 
able spirit  of  Satan,  who  is  chained  on  the  burning  lak^ 
in  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  the  prophetical  wail  of  hamanity, 
so  often  doomed  to  suffer  in  the  best  of  causes  from  ezteraal 
injustice. 

The  Ipkigenia  in  AtUts  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  and  the  best  adapted  for  modem 
representation.  The  well-known  story  of  the  dau^ter  of 
the  King  of  Men  being  devoted  to  sacrifice,  to  appease  the 
angry  deities,  and  procure  favourable  gales  for  the  fleet  on 
the  way  to  Troy,  and  of  the  agony  of  her  parents  under 
the  infliction,  is  developed  with  ail  tJie  pathos  and  eloquence 
of  which  that  great  master  of  the  tragic  art  was  capable. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  progressive  interest  which  the 
character  of  Iphigenia  excites.  At  flrat,  horror-struck,  and 
shrinking  with  the  timidity  of  her  sex  ftom  the  axe  of  the 
priest,  she  gradually  rises  when  her  fate  appears  inevitable, 
and  at  length  devotes  herself  for  her  country  with  a 
woman's  devotion,  and  more  than  a  man's  fortitude.  la 
the  French  plays  on  the  same  subject,  a  love  episode  is 
introduced  between  her  and  Achilles;  but  the  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  original  appears  preferable,  in  which  she  had  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  son  of  Feleus,  and  he  is 
interested  in  her  fate,  and  strives  to  avert  it>  only  from 
finding  that  his  name,  aa  her  betrothed,  had,  without  his 
knowledge,  been  used  by  Agamemnon  to  induce  Clytem- 
nestra  to  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  camp.  Doubtless,  the 
tenderness  of  Racine,  in  the  love-scenes  between  her  and 
AchiUes,  is  inimitable;  but  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
original,  where  grief  on  her  parents'  part  for  her  loss,  and 
her  own  heroic  self-sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  patriotic  duty, 
are  undisturbed  by  any  other  emotion,  is  yet  more  touching, 
and  far  more  agreeable  to  ancient  manners,  where  love  on 
the  woman's  part,  prerious  to  marriage,  was,  aa  now  in  the 
East,  almost  unknown. 

In  these  great  masterpieces  of  ancient  art,  the  ooity  of 
emotions  is  strictly  preserved ;  and  it  is  that,  joined  to  the 
lofty  moral  tone  preserved  through  the  drama,  which  con* 
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stitntes  their  uneqaalled  charm.  This,  hovcrer,  is  not 
always  the  case  in  the  Greek  tragedies.  They  were  not 
iDsenBible  to  the  effect  of  a  high  moral  tone,  or  the  develop- 
meut  of  poetical  justice,  but  they  did  not  regard  either  as 
the  principal  object,  or  even  a  material  part,  of  dramatic 
composition.  To  deUneate  the  play  of  the  passions  was 
their  great  object :  Aristotle  saya  expressly  this  was  the  end 
of  tragedy.  To  this  object  they  devoted  all  their  powers  ; 
they  succeeded  iu  laying  bare  the  human  heart  in  its  most 
agonised  moments,  and  inmost  recesses,  with  terrible  fidelity. 
In  this  way,  they  frequently  represented  it  as  torn  by  a 
double  distress,  each  prompting  to  atrocious  actions  ;  as  in 
the  Medea  of  Euripides,  where  the  unhappy  wife  of  Jason, 
distracted  by  jealousy  at  the  desertion  and  second  marriage 
of  her  husband,  destroys  her  own  children  in  the  fiiry  of  her 
rengeance  against  him  ;  or  the  Mecuha  of  the  same  author, 
where  the  discrowned  and  captive  widow  of  Priam,  doomed 
in  one  day  to  see  her  daughter  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  and  the  dead  body  of  her  son  washed  ashore  by 
the  waves,  takes  a  terrible  vengeance  on  his  murderer,  by 
putting  his  children  to  death,  and  turning  himself  abroad, 
after  bis  eyes  have  been  put  out,  to  beg  his  way  through 
the  world.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  evils,  vicissitudes,  and  sufferings  of  life.  No  word 
occurs  so  frequently  in  their  dramas  as  evils,  (wxa.)  In 
witnessing  the  deliueation  of  its  miseries  on  the  stage,  they 
seem  to  have  had  somewhat  of  the  same  stem  pleasure 
which  the  North  American  Indians  have  In  beholding  the 
prolonged  torture  inflicted  on  a  condemned  captive  at  the 
stake.  Every  one  felt  a  thrill  of  interest,  at  beholding  how 
another  could  bear  a  series  of  reverses  and  sufferings,  which 
might  any  day  be  his  own. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  admiration  for  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, and  hrmly  bdieving  that  they  are  framed  on  the  true 
dramatic  composition— the  neglect  of  which  has  occasioned 
its  long-continued  decline  in  this  country — we  are  yet  far 
frt)m  thinking  them  perfect.  The  age  of  the  world,  the 
peculiarities  of  ancient  mannen,  rendered  it  impossible  they 
should  be  so.  We  could  conceive  dramas  more  unexcep- 
tionable and  Tiuried  thui  any  even  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Sophocles  or  Euripides  to  be  possible.     We  are  persuaded 
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the  world  vill  ;et  see  them  outdone ;  though  thej  will  be 
outdone  only  bj  those  who  follow  out  their  principles.  But 
there  are  those  particulars,  in  which,  in  modern  times, 
themes  of  surpassing  interest  and  importance  are  opened  to 
the  dramatic  poet,  which  were  of  necessitj  unknown  to  t^ 
writers  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  by  blending  the  skilful  use  of 
these  with  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  Greek  originals, 
that  the  highest  perfection  of  this  noble  art  is  to  be  attained. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  whatever  of  a 
system  of  divine  superintendence,  or  moral  retribution,  in 
this  world.  On  the  contrary,  their  ideas  were  just  the 
reverse.  Fate,  superior  to  the  decrees  of  Jove  himself,  was 
the  supreme  power  which  they  discerned  in  all  the  changes 
of  time  ;  and  it  was  the  crushing  of  a  human  soul  beneath 
its  chariot-wheels  that  they  principally  delighted  to  portray. 
The  omnipotence  of  Fate,  in  their  opinion,  was  more  shown 
in  the  destruction  than  in  the  rewards  of  the  good.  Success 
in  life  they  were  willing  enough  to  ascribe  to  the  able  con- 
duct of  the  persons  concerned  ;  they  only  began,  like  the 
French,  to  speak  about  destiny  when  they  were  unfortunate. 
Their  ignorance  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  religion, 
familiar  to  every  peasaut  in  Europe,  shines  forth  in  every 
page  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  noblest  tragedy  of 
Jiscbylus,  the  Prometheus  Vinctua,  is  intended  to  portray 
the  highest  divine  benevolence,  overpowered  by  supreme 
power,  and  eternally  snffering  under  eternal  injustice.  The 
frequent  overthrow  of  virtue  by  wickedness,  of  innocence 
by  fraud,  of  gentleness  by  violence,  in  this  world,  seems  to 
have  produced  an  indelible  impression  on  their  minds.  They 
not  only  had  no  confidence  in  the  divine  justice,  or  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  virtue  over  vice,  but  they  had  the  reverse. 
They  had  a  mournful  conviction  that  innocence  in  this  vale 
of  tears  was  everlastingly  doomed  to  suffering ;  that  vice 
would  eternally  prove  triumphant ;  and  that  it  was  in  inward 
strength  and  resolution  that  the  only  refuge  for  oppressed 
virtue  was  to  be  found.  Their  greatest  philosophers  thought 
the  same.  Their  tragedies  were  dramatised  Stoicism. 
Grandeur  of  character,  force  of  mind,  the  indomitable  will, 
might  be  portrayed  to  perfection  under  such  a  belief ;  but 
the  mild  graces,  tbe  confidence  in  God,  the  resignation  to 
His  will,  breathed  into  the  human  heart  by  the  Go^l,  were 
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unknown.  What  a  volume  of  tboughts  and  Bentiments,  of 
virtues  and  graces,  were  avanting  in  a  world  to  which  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  were  unknown !  A  dramatic  Raphael 
was  impossible  in  antiquity ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Redeemer  which  inspired  hia  Holy  Families.  Ancient 
morality,  accordingly,  is  of  a  sterner  cast  than  anything  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  modem  times.  They  were  fiill 
of  admiration  of  the  qualities  which  formed  the  patriot  and 
the  hero,  and  have  portrayed  them  to  perfection  io  their 
dramas ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  that  more  heavenly  dis- 
position of  mind,  which 


They  perceived  the  tendency  of  firm  and  unbending  virtue 
to  elevate  the  soul  above  all  that  is  earthly  ;  but  they  knew 
not,  in  the  sublime  language  of  Milton, 


As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  the  dramas  of  anti- 
quity were  destitute  of  those  feelings  of  Piety,  which  form 
so  important  a  part  in  the  more  elevated  dramatic  fictions 
of  modem  Europe.  The  ancients  carried  mere  human  virtue 
to  the  very  highest  point ;  in  their  poetry,  their  tragedies, 
their  philosophy,  they  represented  man  standing  on  himself 
alone  in  the  noblest  aspect.  But  they  were  ignorant  of 
Crod  ;  they  had  no  correct  ideas  of  heaven.  The  devotion 
to  the  divine  will,  the  forgetfulness  of  self,  the  reliance  on 
supreme  protection  to  innocence,  the  appeal  to  the  Almighty, 
and  the  judgment  of  another  world  against  the  injustice  of 
this,  which  run  through  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of 
modem  times,  were  to  them  unknown.  Their  ideas  of  the 
celestial  beings  were  entirely  drawn  irom  human  models : 
Olympus  was  peopled  by  gods  and  goddesses,  animated  by 
passions,  divided  by  jealousies,  stimulated  by  desires  entirely 
akin  to  those  which  are  felt  in  this  world.  The  shades 
below  were  a  dark  and  gloomy  region,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  placed  in  the  jaws  of  Vesuvius,  or  the  dreary 
Cimmerian  caves,  through  which  the  cries  of  the  damned 
in  Tartarus  incessantly  resounded ;  and  where  even 
the  blessed  spurits  in  Elysiam  were  continually  r^retting 
the  joys  and  excitement  of  the  upper  world.     Dante,  in  his 
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Inferno,  has  painted  to  the  life  their  prcvaihug  ideas  of 
futurity ;  the  oeit  vorld  to  them  contained  nothing  but 
successiTe  circles  of  Malebolge.  Homer  has  expressed  them 
in  a  line,  when  he  makes  Achilles,  in  Elysiam,  say  to  Ulysses, 
on  his  descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  that  he  would  rather 
command  the  Grecian  army  one  day,  than  dwell  where  he 
was  through  an  infinity  of  ages.  Compare  this  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Crusaders  in  modem  Europe  ;  with  the  death 
of  the  cbivakic  Bayard,  when  mortally  wounded,  seated  on 
the  ground,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  of  his  sword, 
he  said  to  the  victorious  Constable  de  Bourbon,  "  Pity  not 
me — pity  those  who  fight  against  their  king,  their  country, 
and  their  oath  ! " 

Lastly,  the  passion  of  lovb,  as  it  is  understood  and  felt 
in  modern  times,  was  unknown  in  antiquity;  and  to  those 
who  reflect  how  important  a  part  it  bears  in  the  romances 
and  plays  of  Europe,  this  will  probably  appear  like  per- 
forming Hamlet  with  the  character  of  the  Frince  of  Den- 
mark omitted  on  the  occasion.  It  was  impossible  they 
could  hare  it,  because  their  manners  were  much  more 
Oriental  than  European;  and  young  persons  of  opposite 
sexes  rarely,  if  ever,  met  before  marriage.  They  had  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  mutual  affection  which  arises  after  marriage; 
the  tenderness  of  Hector  and  Andromache  never  has  been 
surpassed  in  any  tongue.  With  the  passions  of  the  harem 
tbey  were  unhappily  too  familiar;  and  the  dreadful  pangs 
of  jealousy  never  have  been  painted  with  more  consummate 
ability,  or  more  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Euripides,  in  particular,  has  delineated  the  terrible  effects 
of  that  passion  with  a  master's  hand,  and  speaks  of  it 
idways  with  the  utmost,  one  would  say  experienced,  horror; 
witness  the  raving  of  Medea  at  the  desertion  of  Jason,  the 
fury  of  Hermione  at  the  captive  Andromache.  Love  also, 
as  it  arises  now  in  an  Eastern  seraglio,  was  not  unknown  to 
them ;  the  passion  of  Fhtedra  for  Hippolytus,  as  painted  by 
Euripides,  is  a  proof  of  it.  But  the  iove  they  thus  con- 
ceived, had  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  passion  of  the 
same  name,  which  has  risen  up  with  the  general  intercourse 
of  the  sexes,  the  influence  of  a  purer  religion,  the  abolition 
of  polygamy,  and  the  chivalrous  manners  of  modem  Europe. 
It  is  represented  rather  as  a  fever,  as  a  fit  of  insanity,  than 
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anjrthiag  else;  and  is  asually  held  forth  as  the  withering 
blast  InQicted  hj  an  offended  deity,  or  the  mania  bequeathed 
as  an  inheritance  of  an  accursed  race.  The  re&ned  and 
ennobiing  passion,  so  well  known  and  exquisitely  described 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  human  heart  in  modern  times, 
that  of  Othello  for  Desdemona,  of  Tancrede  for  Clorinda, 
of  Corinne  for  Oswald,  was  unknown  in  antiquity.  Even 
the  passions  described  by  Ovid,  which  arose  amidst  the 
freer  manners  of  the  Roman  patricians,  had  little  resem- 
blance to  the  refined  sentiments,  the  bequest  of  the  age 
of  chiraliy :  the  one  was  founded  on  the  subjugation  of  mind 
by  the  senses,  the  other  on  the  oblivion  of  the  senses  in  the 
mind.  What  a  vast  addition  to  the  range  and  interest  of 
the  drama  has  the  refining  and  spiritualising  of  this  master- 
passion  of  the  human  breast,  by  the  influence  of  Obrbtianity 
and  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  made ;  and  how  inexcusable 
does  it  render  modem  genius,  if,  with  such  an  additional 
chord  to  touch  in  the  human  heart,  it  has  never  yet  rivalled 
the  great  models  of  antiquity  I 

And  has  modem  genius  not  yet  equalled  the  master- 
pieces of  the  drama  in  ancient  Greece?  We  answer. 
Decidedly  not,  either  on  the  Continent  or  this  country, 
any  more  than  modem  sculpture  has  rivalled  the  perfections 
of  Grecian  statuary.  Neither  in  the  old  French  and  Italian 
school,  which  followed  the  ancient  models,  nor  yet  in  the 
Romantic  school  in  which  old  England  and  young  France 
proposed  to  rival  it,  has  anything  approaching  to  the  inter- 
est and  pathos  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  been  produced. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  have  been  the  causes  of  this 
inferiority;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  these: — 

The  regular  drama  of  France  was  addressed,  entirely 
and  exclusively,  to  the  court,  the  noble,  and  the  highly 
educated  classes.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an  extension 
of  the  theatres  of  Versailles.  The  opinions  of  Louis  XIV., 
his  ministers  or  mistresses,  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  a 
few  leading  nobles  of  the  court,  and  one  or  two  statesmen, 
were  all  in  all.  The  approbation  of  the  king  stamped  a 
tragedy  in  public  opinion,  as  his  dancing  with  her  stamped 
the  estimation  of  a  new  court  beauty.  The  voice  and  feel- 
ings of  the  middle  or  lower  ranks  of  society  had  no  more  to 
Bay  on  the  subject  than  they  had  in  the  formation  of  court 
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dresses,  or  the  etiquette  of  the  (Eil  de  Baeuf.  They  took 
their  opinioiis  from  that  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  as 
milliners  and  tailors  now  do  from  the  dresses  of  London 
and  Paris.  Rank  and  fashion  were  paramount  in  litera- 
ture, as  thej  are  still  in  manners,  dancing,  and  etiquette. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  drama,  addressed  to,  and  hating 
its  success  dependent  on,  the  approbation  of  such  an 
audience,  could  faithfully  paint  the  human  heart  The 
stately  dames  and  haughty  seigneurs  of  VersaiUea  would 
have  been  shocked  with  the  Tehement  bursts  of  passion, 
the  pathetic  traits  of  nature,  the  undisguised  expression  of 
feeling  which  appeared  in  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  and 
entranced  the  mixed  and  more  natural  audience  of  Athens. 
It  would  have  appeared  vulgar  and  painful;  it  revealed 
what  it  was  the  great  object  of  art  and  education  to 
conceal,  a  naked  human  heart.  The  stately  Aleiandrine 
verses,  the  sonorous  periods,  the  dignified  and  truly  noble 
tbongbts  which  so  strongly  characterise  the  French  trage- 
dies, arose  naturally,  and  perhaps  unavoidably,  from  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  ezclusiTe  aristocratic  circle  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  audience 
were  all  highly  educated,  at  least  according  to  the  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  times.  Classical  images  were  those  which 
recalled  the  most  pleasing  associations  in  every  mind; 
classical  events  awakened  the  emotions  most  likely  to  prove 
generally  attractive.  The  ancient  models  were  before  every 
mind,  from  the  effect  of  early  and  universal  education. 
Subjects  and  allusions  connected  with  Greece  and  Rome 
were  as  unavoidable,  as  they  now  are  in  the  prize  poem  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Thus,  the  drama  of  Athens  natu- 
rally was  assumed  as  the  model  of  modem  imitation ;  but 
on  it  was  ingrafted,  not  the  vehemence  and  nature  of  the 
Greek  originals,  addressed  to  all  mankind,  but  the  mea- 
sured march  of  heroic  versification,  intended  for  a  narrow 
and  dignified  feudal  circle. 

IMaking  allowance  for  this  peculiarity,  and  considering 
the  drama  as,  from  this  cause,  diverted  from  its  real  object 
and  highest  flight,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  perfect  than  the  masterpieces  of  the  French  stage. 
Comeiilewas  their  greatest  composer;  he  had  most  original 
genius,  and  was  least  fettered  by  ai-tificial  rules.     He  was 
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the  J£achj1us  of  the  French  theatre.  Voltaire  said,  that 
the  king's  miniBters  should  be  compelled  to  attend  the  per- 
formance of  his  finest  pieces,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  statesmanlike  rieva  requisite  for  the 
government  of  man.  N^oleon  said,  if  Corneille  had  lived 
in  his  time,  he  vould  have  made  him  a  cotmcillor  of  state ; 
for  he  alone,  of  all  writers,  felt  the  OTerpowering  importance 
of  state  necessitj.  The  great  Conde  wept  at  the  generosity 
of  sentiment  portrayed  in  his  Sritannicua.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  more  dignified  and  elevated,  more  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  generous  and  lofty  feelings,  to  nourish 
that  forgetfulneas  of  self  and  devotion  to  others,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  everything  great  and  good  in  this  world, 
than  his  finest  tragedies.  They  are,  however,  very  unequal. 
Cinna,  Lee  Horaces,  the  Cid,  Polyeucte,  and  Rodogune,  are 
his  masteqiieces ;  it  is  they  which  have  won  for  him,  by  the 
consent  of  all  nations,  the  surname  of  "  le  Grand  Corneille." 
But  still  it  is  not  nature  which  is  generally  repi'esented  in 
his  tragedies.  It  is  an  ideal  nature,  eeven  foot  high,  clad  in 
impenetrable  panoply,  steeled  against  the  weaknesses,  as  it  is 
above  the  littlenesses,  of  humanity.  Persons  of  a  romantic, 
lofty  tone  of  mind,  will  to  the  end  of  the  world  be  fascinated 
by  hia  pages;  heroic  resolutions,  great  deeds,  will  ever  be 
prompted  by  his  sentiments.  Bat  they  are  above  the 
standard  of  common  life :  they  evince  a  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  but  of  human  nature  in  noble  and  heroic 
bosoms  only ;  and  that  is  widely  difibrent  from  what 
obtains  with  ordinary  men.  Hence  his  pieces  are  little 
adapted  for  general  representation ;  and,  certainly,  even  the 
best  translations  of  them  never  could  succeed  in  this 
country. 

Racine  is  a  more  general  favourite  than  Corneille,  because 
he  paints  feelings  more  commonly  experienced;  but  he 
wants  his  great  and  heroic  sentiments.  No  one  ever  thought 
of  calling  him  the  Great.  Less  deeply  embued  with  the 
lofty  spirit  of  chivalry,  less  romantic  in  hia  structure,  leas 
commanding  in  his  ideas,  he  is  more  polished,  more  equal, 
and  has  a  greater  command  of  the  pathetic.  He  is  to  Cor- 
neille what  Virgil  was  to  Homer,  what  Raphael  to  Michael 
Angelo.  The  anguish  of  the  human  heart  was  what  he 
chiefly  loved  to  represent,  because  he  felt  that  there  he 
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excelled;  and  hence  his  tiagediea  are  generallj  formed  on 
the  Greek  model,  and  on  the  sabjects  already  treated  by 
Sophodes  and  Earipides.  Agamemnon,  AchiUes,  Alcestea, 
Orestes,  Clytemneatra,  Iphigenia,  CEdipuB,  Hermione,  Jo- 
casta,  Antigone,  reappear  on  his  pages  as  in  those  of  the 
masters  of  the  Greek  drama.  But  they  reappear  in  a 
modem  dress.  They  are  very  different  from  the  inimitable 
simplicity  of  the  originals.  The  refinements,  conceits, 
extravagant  flattery,  politeness,  and  stately  manners  of  the 
Grand  Monarqne  shine  throagh  every  line.  Achilles  makes 
love  to  Iphigenia,  as  if  she  were  in  Uie  marbled  gardens  of 
Versailles;  the  passion  of  Phedre  for  Hippolyte  is  the 
refined  effusion  of  modern  delicacy,  cot  the  burning  fever 
and  maniac  delirium  of  Phaedra  in  Euripides.  His  Greek 
Iieroes  and  heroines  address  each  other  as  if  they  were  in 
the  CEU  de  Bcei^;  it  is  "monsieur "'and  "madame"  at 
every  step.  Under  classical  names,  and  with  the  scene  laid 
in  distant  lands,  it  is  still  the  ancient  regime  of  France 
which  is  portrayed  in  all  his  pieces;  it  is  the  passions  and 
distresses  of  an  old  and  highly  civilised  society  which  are 
depicted.  Even  Atkalie,  his  masterpiece,  has  none  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  spirit  in  it;  it  is  the  modem  priesthood 
which  is  represented  as  resisting  oppression  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  But  the  beauty  of  language,  the  melody  of 
versification,  the  delicacy  of  sentiments,  the  frequent  touches 
of  the  pathetic  which  his  writings  exhibit,  will  for  ever 
secure  him  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  men ;  and  justify 
the  saying  of  Voltaire,  that  whoever  would  acquire  a  pure 
and  elegant  French  style,  must  have  the  P^ii  Garime  of 
Massillon,  and  the  AUiaiie  of  Racine,  constantly  lying  on 
his  writing-table. 

Voltaire,  though  he  adhered,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  old 
subjects  in  his  tragedies,  is  far  more  various  and  discursive 
in  his  mode  of  treating  them.  The  prodigious  fecundity  of 
the  author  of  a  hundred  volumes,  the  varied  acquisitions  of 
the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  satirist,  the  moralist,  give 
diversity  to  his  subjects,  and  an  endless  variety  to  his  ideas. 
He  possessed,  as  it  were,  a  polyglot  mind  ;  he  threw  himsdf 
into  the  feelings  and  passions  of  every  country  and  every 
age,  and  brought  out  in  his  dramas  part  at  least  of  the 
inexhaustible  store  of  human  thoughts  uid  events  which  have 
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^m  the  beginniDg  of  time  agitated  the  human  race.  The 
East,  vith  its  suiltaiis,  its  harems,  its  sultanas,  and  its 
jealousies,  strongly  arrested  his  imagbation,  and  furnished 
the  subjects  of  some  of  his  finest  pieces ;  witness  Mahomet, 
Bajaxet,  Tamerlane,  and  Zaire.  For  this  reason  his  tragedies 
are  more  general  farourites  now  than  those  of  either 
Comeille  or  Racine  ;  jou  will  see  the  audience  in  the 
parterre  of  the  Theatre  Frant^ais  repeating  'whole  speeches 
iiom  Brutus,  Alzire,  or  Le  Fanaiisme,  B-fler  the  performer  on 
the  stage.  Thej  have  sunk  deeper  into  the  general  mind 
than  anj  of  their  predecessors ;  more  of  their  Imes  hare 
become  aousehold  expressiona,  as  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare, 
Graj,  and  Campbell  in  England,  than  those  of  any  other 
author  in  the  French  language.  Voltaire,  too,  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  interest  of 
his  piece  from  first  to  last ;  he  drires  ou  the  story  with  an 
antiring  hand ;  and  even  before  the  final  catastrophe,  contrives 
to  produce  a  passing  excitement  at  every  step,  by  subordinate 
and  yet  important  events.  What  he  constantly  complains 
of  in  his  admirable  commentaries  on  Comeille  is,  that,  in 
his  inferior  pieces  at  least,  that  great  master  lets  the  story 
flag,  the  interest  die  away,  and  that,  trusting  to  the  fascination 
of  his  language  and  the  power  of  his  thoughts,  he  neglects  the 
important  matters  of  dramatic  power  and  stage  effect.  His 
perfect  knowledge  of  both  these  important  auxiUaries  of  his 
art,  is  not  the  least  of  Voltaire's  many  excellences  ;  and  has 
secured  for  him,  to  all  appearance  permanently,  if  not  the 
first,  unquestionably  the  most  popular  place  in  the  French 
theatre.  But  still  his  dramas  do  not  represent  nature. 
They  are  noble  pieces  of  rhetoric  put  into  rhyme.  They  are 
the  ablest  possible  debate  arrayed  in  the  pomp  of  Alexandrine 
verse.  Bat  they  do  not  touch  the  heart  like  a  few  words  in 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  or  Shakspeare. 

Metastasio  was  fettered  by  a  double  set  of  rules  ;  for  he 
was  compelled  to  attend  at  once  to  the  dramatic  unities  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  musical  restraints  of  the  opera.  It  was 
no  common  genius  which,  amidst  such  difficulties,  could 
produce  a  series  of  dramas  which  should  not  merely  charm 
the  world,  when  arrayed  in  the  enchanted  garb  of  the  opera, 
with  all  the  attractions  of  music  and  scenery,  but  form  a 
perpetual  subject  of  pleasing  study  to  the  recluse,  far  from 
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the  pomp  and  magniflceDce  of  theatric  representatioii.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  aajthing  more  attractive  than  his 
dramas  considered  as  Timooary  pieces.  Formed  on  the 
BTenlB  of  the  ancient  vorld,  he  depicts  nnder  the  name  of 
Alexander,  Titos,  Dido,  ReguluB,  Caesar,  and  Cleopatra, 
ideal  beings  having  about  aa  much  resemblance  to  real 
mortals  as  the  nympha  of  the  ballet  have  to  ordinary  vomen, 
or  the  recitative  of  Mozart  to  the  human  voice.  But  still 
tbej  are  very  charming.  If  they  are  not  a  portrait  of  this 
TOrld,  they  are  a  vision  of  something  above  it ;  of  a  scene 
in  which  the  littlenesses  and  selfishness  of  mortality  are 
forgotten  ;  in  which  virtue  is  generally  in  the  end 
triumphant ;  in  which  honour  in  women  proves  victorious 
over  love,  and  fortitude  in  men  obtains  the  mastery  of 
fortune — ^generosity  and  magnanimity  beyond  what  could 
have  been  even  conceived,  oilen  furnishes  the  denouemeni  of 
the  piece,  and  extricates  the  characters  from  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  is 
not  human  hfe  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Dido,  Regulus,  are 
not  of  every  da/a  occurrence.  But  the  total  departure  of 
each  representations  from  the  standard  of  reality,  appears 
less  reprehensible  in  the  opera  than  in  the  ordinary  theatre, 
becanse  the  singing  and  recitative  at  any  rate  take  it  out  of 
the  pale  of  mortality.  We  take  up  one  of  his  dramas  as 
ve  go  to  the  opera,  not  to  see  any  picture  of  actual  exist- 
ence, or  anything  which  shall  recall  the  experienced  feelings  of 
the  human  heart,  but  to  be  charmed  by  a  fairy  tale,  which, 
if  it  does  not  paint  the  stem  realities  of  life,  at  least  charms 
by  its  imagination. 

The  more  impassioned  mind  and  vehement  passions  of 
Alfieri  disdained  those  trammels  by  which  the  French  and 
Italian  stages  had  so  long  been  fettered.  Gifted  by  nature 
with  an  ardent  imagination,  impetuous  feelings,  deep  and 
lasting  emotions,  he  early  saw  that  the  modem  drama, 
founded  on,  and  fettered  by,  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Greek  unities,  and  yet  discarding  its  broken  and  rapid 
diction,  its  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  its 
vehement  expression  of  passion,  had  departed  far  from  the 
re^  object  of  the  art,  and  could  not  be  brought  back  to  it, 
but  by  a  total  change  of  system.  He  has  himself  told  us, 
in  hia  most  interesting  hfe,  that  when  he  read  the  tragedies 
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of  Racine  and  Coroeille,  the  book  fell  from  his  hands. 
They  conveyed  no  idea  whatever  of  reality  ;  they  had  no 
resemblance  to  the  ardent  feelings  which  he  felt  burning  in 
hia  own  breast.  Anxiously  seeking  vent  for  passions  too 
fierce  to  be  controlled,  he  found  it  in  the  study  of  the  Greek 
drama.  The  wrath  of  Medea,  the  heroism  of  Antigone,, 
the  woes  of  Andromache,  the  love  of  Phsedra,  found  a 
responsive  echo  in  his  bosom ;  they  combined  everything  he 
could  desire,  they  painted  everything  that  he  felt.  He  saw 
what  tragedy  had  been — what  it  ought  to  be.  His  taste 
was  immediately  formed  on  the  true  model  When  he  came 
to  write  tragedies  himself,  he  composed  them  on  the  plan  of 
Sophocles.  He  did  more.  He  made  the  language  ae  brief, 
the  voice  of  passion  as  powerful,  the  plot  as  simple ;  but  he 
brooght  even  fewer  characters  on  the  stage.  He  trusted 
entirely  to  the  force  of  passion,  the  waU  of  suffering,  the 
accents  of  despair.  Immense  was  the  effect  of  this  recurrence 
to  unsophisticated  feeling,  in  a  luxurious  and  effeminate 
society.  It  was  like  the  bnrst  of  admiration  with  which  the 
picture  of  the  human  heart  was  at  the  same  time  hailed  in 
France,  by  the  magic  hand  of  Rousseau ;  or  with  which,  in 
the  next  age,  the  fierce  passions  of  the  melodramatic  corsairs 
of  Byron  were  received  in  the  artificial  circles  of  London 
society.  Nature  was  something  new  ;  they  had  never  heard 
her  voice  before. 

Had  Alfieri,  with  this  ardent  mind  and  clear  perception 
of  the  true  end  of  the  drama,  possessed  that  ffeneral 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  human  character  io 
all  its  bearings,  which  the  Greek  dramatists  possessed,  he 
would  have  formed  the  greatest  tragedian  of  modem 
contmental  Europe.  But  in  these  vital  particulars  he  was 
very  deficient.  His  position  in  society,  character,  and  habits, 
precluded  him  from  acqniriug  it.  The  dissipated  heartless 
nobleman,  who  Sew  from  one  devoted  passion  to  another, 
without  the  slightest  compunction  as  to  their  effects  on  the 
objects  of  his  adoration  ;  who  fought  Lord  Ligonier  in  the 
Park,  in  pursuance  of  an  intrigue  with  his  lady  ;  and  stole 
from  the  Pretender  his  Queen,  when  age  and  dissipation  had 
wellnigh  brought  that  prince  to  the  grave  ;  who  traversed, 
post-haste,  France  and  Italy,  with  fourteen  blood-horses, 
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vhicli  he  Tore  out  io  his  impetuous  coorae — vas  not  likely 
either  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  geaerouB,  or  paint  the  real 
features  of  the  selfish  passions.  He  did  not  mingle  vith  the 
ordinary  world  on  a  footing  of  equcdUy.  This  it  is  which 
ever  makes  aristocratic  andhigh-bred  authors  deficient  in  the 
one  thing  needful,  in  liistorj  or  the  drama— a  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  No  man  ever  learned  that,  who  had  not  been 
practically  brought  into  collision  with  men  in  all  ranks,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Hence  his  characters  are  almost  all 
overdrawn.  Madame  de  Stael  has  very  justly  observed  that 
in  his  tragedies  vice  and  virtue  are  exhibited  in  too  undis- 
guised colours  ;  the  malignity  of  the  wicked  is  laid  too  bare 
to  the  reader.  He  makes  the  depraved  ad/imt  they  are  had, 
hviyet  persevere  in  their  crimes :  a  certain  proof  that  he  did 
not  know  the  human  heart.  He  knew  it  better  who  said, 
"  The  heart  is  dec&lftd  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked."  Napoleon  knew  it  better  when  he  said  to  Tahna, 
after  seeing  lus  representation  of  Nero  in  Britannicus — 
"  You  are  quite  wrong  in  your  idea  of  Nero  ;  you  should 
conceal  the  tyrant.  No  man  admits  he  was  guilty  either  to 
himself  or  others."  Alfieri  himself  is  a  proof  of  it :  he 
recounts,  in  his  life,  many  criminal  acts  he  had  committed, 
but  never  with  the  slightest  allusion  to  their  having  been 
wrong.  He  admitted,  later  in  life,  that  he  had  been  ignorant 
of  human  nature  in  the  great  body  of  mankind  ;  for  he  said, 
on  recounting  the  horrors  of  the  1 0th  August,  which  he  had 
witnessed  at  Paris — "  Je  connais  bien  les  grands,  maisje 
ne  connais  pas  les  petits." 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Schiller  belongs  to  the  Greek 
or  Romantic  school  in  the  drama.  His  subjects  are  in  great 
part  chosen  from  the  Utter  class  :  he  changes  the  scene,  and 
did  not  hold  himself  bound  by  the  rules  of  Aristotle.  But 
in  his  mode  of  treating  these  subjects,  he  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  tragedians  of  antiquity.  He  utterly  discarded 
the  limited  range  of  subjects  and  measured  pomp  of  the 
French  drama ;  he  felt  that  the  world  had  grown  old  since 
the  days  of  Euripides,  and  that  it  was  time  for  tragedy  to 
embrace  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  the  family  disasters 
which  followed  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the  siege  of 
Troy.     He  knew  that  it  was  not  in  stately  rhyme  or 
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measured  cadences  that  passion  finds  rent  from  the  human 
breast.     He  was  csaeatiaHy  historical  in  his  ideas.     The 

{taat,  with  its  vast  changes,  and  endless  rarietj  of  events, 
aj  open  before  him.  And  he  availed  himself  of  all  its 
riches.  He  is  unequalled  in  the  ability  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  his  subject,  identified  himself,  not  merely  with 
the  characters,  but  with  the  periods  in  which  the;  arose,  and 
brought  before  the  mind  of  the  spectators  the  ideas,  inte- 
rests, passions,  and  incidents,  the  collision  of  which  produced 
the  catastrophe  which  formed  the  immediate  subject  of  his 
piece.  The  best-informed  English  or  Scottish  historians 
will  have  something  to  learn  on  the  history  of  Queen  Mary 
from  the  incomparable  summary  of  arguments  for  and  against 
her  detention  in  captivity  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  two 
first  acts  of  his  noble  tragedy  of  Mary  StuaH.  The  learned 
Spaniard  will  find  himself  transported  to  the  palace  of  the 
Escurial,  and  the  frightful  tragedies  of  its  bigoted  court,  in 
his  terrible  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos.  Schiller  rivals  Shak- 
Bpeare  himself  in  the  energy  with  which,  by  a  word  or  an 
epithet,  he  paints  the  fiercest  or  tenderest  passions  of  the 
heart ;  witness  the  devoted  love  of  TbekU  for  Max  in 
WaB&istein ;  or  the  furious  jealousy  of  the  Qneen  in  Don 
Carlos.  He  has  not  the  grotesque  of  Shakspeare ;  we  do 
not  see  in  his  tragedies  that  mixture  of  the  burlesque  and 
the  sublime  which  is  so  common  in  the  Bard  of  Avon,  and 
is  not  uufrequent  with  the  greatest  minds,  who  play,  as  it 
were,  with  the  thunderbolts,  and  love  to  show  how  they  can 
master  them.  Hence,  in  reading  at  least,  his  dramas  pro- 
duce a  more  uniform  and  unbroken  impression  than  those  of 
the  great  Englishman,  and  will,  with  foreign  nations  at  least, 
command  a  more  general  admiration.  But  the  great  charm 
in  Schiller  is  the  romantic  turn  of  mind,  the  noble  elevation 
of  sentiment,  the  truly  heroic  spirit,  with  which  his  tragedies 
abound.  In  reading  them,  we  feel  that  a  new  intellectual 
soil  has  been  turned  up  in  the  Fatherland ;  the  human  soul, 
in  its  pristine  purity  and  beauty,  comes  forth  firom  beneath 
his  hand ;  it  re-appears  like  the  exquisite  remains  of  Grecian 
statuary,  which,  buried  for  ages  in  superincumbent  ruins, 
emei;ge  pure  and  unstained  as  virgin  snow,  when  a  renewal 
of  cultivation  has  again  exposed  them  to  the  light.     If  he 
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was  equally  great  at  all  times,  be  would  hare  been  the  most 
perfect  dramatist  of  modem  times.  Bat  he  is  far  from  being 
so.  At  times  he  is  tedious ;  oftea  dull.  It  is  his  great 
scenes,  sucb  as  the  last  sacrament  of  Qaeen  Maiy,  which 
bare  gained  for  bim  his  colossal  reputation,  and  produce  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  reader. 
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The  hifitorj  of  Rome  tUI  remain,  to  the  latest  age  of  the 
vorld,  the  moat  attractire,  the  most  oseful,  and  the  most 
elevating  subject  of  human  contemplation.  It  moat  erer 
form  the  basis  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  education ;  it 
must  ever  present  the  most  important  object  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  statesman;  it  must  ever  exhibit  the  most 
heart-stirring  record  to  the  heart  of  the  soldier.  Modem 
civilisation,  the  arts  and  the  arms,  the  freedom  and  the 
institutions  of  Europe  around  us,  are  the  bequest  of  the 
Roman  legions.  The  roads  vhich  we  travel  are,  ia  many 
places,  those  vhich  these  indomitable  pioneers  of  civilisa- 
tion first  cleared  through  the  vrildemess  of  nature;  the 
language  vrhich  we  speak  is  more  than  half  derived  from 
Roman  words;  the  laws  bj  which  we  are  protected  have 
found  their  purest  fountains  in  the  treasures  of  Roman 
jurisprudence;  the  ideas  in  which  we  glory  are  to  he  found 
traced  out  in  the  fire  of  young  conception  in  the  Roman 
writers.  In  vain  does  the  superficial  acqnirement  or  shallow 
vanity  of  modem  liberalism  seek  to  throw  off  the  weight 
of  obligation  to  the  grandeur  or  virtue  of  antiquity;  in 
vain  are  we  told  that  useful  knowledge  is  alone  worthy  of 
cultivation,  that  ancient  febles  have  gone  past,  and  that 
the  study  of  physical  science  should  supersede  that  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  authors.  Experience,  the  great  detector 
of  error,  is  perpetually  recalling  to  our  minds  the  inesti- 
mable importance  of  Roman  history.     The  more  that  our 
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institutions  become  liberalised,  the  more  rapid  the  strides 
whicb  democracy  makes  amongst  ns,  the  more  closely  do  we 
cliog  to  the  aDoals  of  a  state  which  uDderweot  exactly  the 
same  changes,  and  suffered  the  consequences  of  the  same 
convulsions;  and  the  more  that  we  experience  the  insecu' 
rity,  the  selfishness,  and  the  rapacity  of  democratic  ambition, 
the  more  highly  do  we  come  to  appreciate  the  condensed 
wisdom  with  which  the  great  historians  of  antiquity,  by  a 
word  or  an  epithet,  stamped  its  character  or  revealed  ita 
tendency. 

There  is  something  solemn,  and  evidently  providential, 
in  the  unbroken  advance  and  ultimate  boundless  dominion  of 
Rome.  The  history  of  other  nations  corresponds  neariy 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  prosperity  and  disaster,  of  good  and 
evil  fortune,  which  we  observe  in  the  nations  of  the  world 
at  this  time.  The  brilliant  meteor  of  Athenian  greatness 
disappeared  from  the  world  almost  as  soon  as  the  bloody 
phantasmagoria  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  half  a 
century  after  they  arose,  naught  remained  of  either  but  the 
works  of  genius  they  had  produced,  and  the  deeds  of  glory 
they  had  done.  The  wonders  of  Napoleon's  reign  faded  aa 
rapidly  as  the  triumphs  of  the  Macedonian  Conqueror; 
and  the  distant  lustre  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  is  faintly 
recalled  by  the  ephemeral  dynasties  which  have  arisen, 
under  tlie  pressure  of  Arabian  or  Mogul  conquest,  in  the 
regions  of  the  East  in  modern  times.  Bat,  in  the  Roman 
annals,  a  different  and  mightier  system  develops  itself. 
From  the  infancy  of  the  Republic,  from  the  days  even  of 
the  kings,  and  the  fabulous  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa, 
an  unbroken  progress  is  exhibited,  which  never  experienced 
a  permanent  reverse  till  the  eagles  of  the  Republic  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  all  the  civilised  world,  from  the 
wall  of  Antouinas  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  was  subjected 
to  its  arms.  Their  reverses,  equally  with  their  triumphs — 
their  defeats,  equally  with  their  victories — their  infant 
struggles  with  the  cities  of  Latium,  not  less  than  their  later 
contests  with  Carthage  and  Mithridates — contributed  to 
develop  their  strength,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct 
causes  of  their  dominion.  It  was  in  the  long  wars  with 
the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  communities  that  the  discipline 
and   tactics  were   slowly   and   painfully    acquired,    which 
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eaabled  them  to  face  the  banded  strength  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian confederacy, — and  in  the  desperate  straggle  with 
Hannibal  that  the  resolution  and  skill  were  drawn  forth, 
which  80  soon,  on  its  termination,  gave  them  the  empire  of 
the  world.  The  dorabilitj  of  the  &bric  was  in  proportion 
to  the  tardiness  of  its  growth,  and  the  solidity  of  its 
materials.  The  twelve  Tultures  which  Romulus  beheld  on 
the  Palatine  Hill  were  emblematic  of  the  twelve  centuries 
which  beheld  the  existence  of  the  empire  of  the  West ;  and 
it  required  a  thousand  years  more  of  corruption  and  decline 
to  extinguish  in  the  East  this  brilliant  empire,  which, 
regenerated  by  the  genius  of  Constantine,  found,  in  the 
riches  and  matchless  situation  of  Byzantinm,  a  counterpoise 
to  all  the  effeminacy  of  Oriental  mannera,  and  all  the 
ferocity  of  the  Scythian  tribes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  time  has  not  yet  produced  a  history 
of  this  wonderful  people  commensurate  either  to  their 
dignity,  their  importance,  or  their  intimate  connexion  with 
modem  institutions.  The  pictured  pages  and  matchless 
descriptions  of  Livy,  indeed,  will,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
fascinate  the  imagination  and  subdue  the  hearts  of  men ; 
but  it  is  a  iragment  only  of  his  great  work  which  has 
descended  to  our  times;  and  even  when  complete,  it  came 
down  only  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  broke  off  exactly 
at  the  period  when  nations,  arrived  at  the  stage  of  exist- 
ence to  which  we  have  grown,  are  most  interested  in  its 
continuance.  The  condensed  wisdom,  energetic  expressions, 
and  practical  experience  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  apply  only 
to  detached  periods  of  the  later  annals ;  and,  though  not  a 
page  of  their  immortal  works  can  be  read  without  suggesting 
refiections  on  the  extraordinary  political  sagacity  which 
they  had  acquired  from  experience,  or  received  from  nature, 
yet  we  shall  look  in  vain,  in  the  fragments  of  their  works 
which  hare  surrived  the  wreck  of  time,  for  a  connected 
detail  even  of  the  later  periods  of  Roman  story.  The 
modems  appear  to  have  been  deterred,  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  these  fragments  of  ancient  history,  from  adven- 
turing at  all  on  Hhe  same  field.  Ferguson's  is  considered 
by  the  English,  and  admitted  by  the  Germans,  to  be  the 
best  connected  Mstoij  of  the  Republic  which  exists;  hut 
not  only  does  it  embrace  merely,  with  adequate  fulness, 
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the  period  from  the  rise  of  the  Gracchi  to  the  ascent  of  the 
throne  b;  AngnstuB,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  vievn,  nor 
is  it  dictated  bj  t^e  practical  acqnaintance  with  human 
affairs,  which  is  necessary  for  a  real  history  of  Romui 
pohcy.  The  Scotch  professor  has,  with  much  alality, 
illustrated  the  conteets  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  of  Ctesar  and 
Pompej ;  but  he  lired  in  a  pacific  age,  amidat  the  unbroken 
seclusion  of  an  academical  life,  and,  consequently,  could 
not  possibly  attain  those  clear  and  decisive  views  of  the 
tendency  and  springs  of  action,  in  ciTil  contests,  which  are 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  most  illiterate  by  the 
storms  and  crimes  of  a  revolution. 

Niebuhr  is  universally  allowed  to  have  opened  a  new 
era  in  the  early  history  of  the  Republic.  Before  his  time, 
historians  were  content  with  adopting,  without  examination, 
the  legends  which,  in  the  Roman  annals,  passed  for  the 
narrative  of  real  events,  and,  despairing  of  adding  anything 
to  their  beauty,  simply  presented  their  readers  with  a 
translation  of  Livy  and  Dionysius.  Dissatisfied  with  such 
a  mode  of  recording  the  progress  of  so  celebrated  a  people, 
Ferguson  rejected  tiie  early  legends  alt<^ether,  and  passing, 
in  the  most  cursory  manner,  over  the  first  five  hundred 
years  of  Roman  story,  professed  himself  unable  to  discover 
firm  historic  ground  till  he  came  down  to  the  second  Funic 
War.  But  neither  of  these  methods  of  treating  the  subject 
suited  the  searching  eye  and  inquisitive  mind  of  the  German 
historian.  Possessed  of  extraordinary  learning,  and  a  match- 
leaa  faculty  of  drawing,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  important 
historical  and  political  conclusions  from  detached  and,  to 
ordinary  observers,  unmeaning  details  of  subordinate  histo- 
rians, he  has  contrived  to  rear  up  from  comparatively 
authentic  data  a  veracious  picture  of  the  early  Roman 
annals.  Instead  of  rejecting  in  despair  the  whole  history 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  as  a  mass  of  fables, 
originated  by  the  vanity  of  Patrician  families,  and  adopted  by 
the  credulity  of  an  uninformed  people,  he  has  succeeded 
in  supporting  a  large  portion  of  those  annals  by  unquestion- 
able eridence ;  and  stripping  it  only,  in  some  parts,  of  those 
coloors  which  the  eloquence  of  Livy  has  rendered  immortal, 
for  the  improvement  and  delight  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
common  reproach  against  this  great  antiquary,  that  he  has 
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OTerthroTn  the  whole  early  history  of  Rome;  but  do 
reproach  vas  ever  more  unfounded.  In  truth,  as  Dr 
Arnold  has  justly  obeerred,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  he  has  built  up  much 
more  than  he  has  destroyed,  and  fixed  on  firmer  historic 
grounds  a  vast  deal  whicli  the  inquisitive  eye  of  modem 
scepticism  was  iuclined  to  lay  aside  as  entirely  fictitious. 
No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  desired  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  &ct  that,  while  Ferguson  began  his  history  as 
authentic  only  with  the  exploits  of  Hannibal,  Niebuhr  has 
deemed  it  certain  that  historical  truth  is  to  be  found  not 
only  under  the  kings,  but  so  early  as  Ancus  Martiua. 

It  is  inconoeiTahle,  indeed,  how  it  ever  could  have  been 
Berionsly  beheved  that  the  annals  of  the  kings  were  entirely 
fictitious,  when  the  Cloaca  Maxima  still  exists,  a  durable 
monument  both  of  the  grandeur  of  conception  and  power  of 
execution  which  at  that  early  period  had  distinguished  the 
Roman  people.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  stupendous  work  was  executed,  to  drain 
the  waters  of  the  Forum  and  adjacent  hollows  to  the  Tiber ; 
and  there  it  stands  at  this  day,  without  a  stone  displaced, 
still  performing  its  destined  service  t  Do  any  of  the  edifices 
of  Paris  or  London  promise  an  equal  duratiou  t  From  the 
moment  that  we  beheld  that  magnificent  structure,  formed  of 
the  actual  stone  of  the  Eternal  City,  all  doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  Roman  annaU,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  por- 
tray  a  powerfiil  flourishing  kingdom  anterior  to  the  Republic, 
vanished  from  oar  minds.  If  nothing  else  remained  to  attest 
the  greatness  of  the  kings  at  this  period  but  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Repubhc,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
basis  of  the  early  history  of  the  kings  was  to  be  found  in 
real  events.  And  this  Niebuhr,  after  the  most  minute  and 
critical  examination,  has  declared  to  he  his  conviction. 

Doubtless,  the  same  historic  evidence  does  not  exist  for 
the  romantic  and  captivating  part  of  early  Roman  history. 
We  cannot  assert  that  we  have  good  evidence  that  Romulus 
fought,  or  that  Noma  prayed  ;  that  Ancus  conqaered,  or 
that  Tarquin  oppressed ;  that  the  brethren  of  the  Horatii 
saved  their  country,  or  that  Curtios  leaped  headlong  into 
the  gulf  in  the  Forum.     The  exqnisite  story  of  Lucretia  ; 
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the  heut-atirriDg  legeod  of  Coriolanus ;  the  inrasioD  of  For- 
seoDa,  the  rirtne  of  CiociDnatus,  the  siege  of  Veil,  Uie 
deliTerance  of  Camillus,  are  probably  all  founded  in  some 
d^ree  on  real  events,  but  have  come  down  to  our  times 
glowing  with  the  geniua  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  gilded 
by  the  colours  vhich  matchleas  eloquence  has  communicated 
to  the  additions  vith  which  the  fondness  of  national  or 
familj  vanity  had  clothed  the  artless  narrative  of  eai'Iy  times. 
Simplicity  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  the  infiincy  of 
the  world.  Homer  and  Job  are  often  in  the  highest  d^;ree 
both  pathetic  and  sublime ;  but  they  are  so,  jast  because 
they  are  utterly  unconscious  of  any  such  merito,  and  aimed 
only  at  the  recital  of  real  events.  The  glowing  pages  and 
beautiful  episodes  of  Livy  are  as  evidently  subsequent  addi- 
tions as  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Ossian  are  to  the  meagre 
ballads  of  Caledonia. 

But  it  is  of  no  moment  either  to  the  great  objects  of  histo- 
rical inquiry  or  to  the  future  improvement  and  elevation  of  the 
species,  whether  the  Roman  legends  can  or  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  historical  evidence.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  extst 
to  render  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  the  most  delightfiil 
subject  of  study  for  youth,  and  not  the  least  useful  matter  for 
contemplation  in  maturer  years.  They  may  not  be  strictly 
historical,  but  rely  upon  it  they  are  founded  in  the  main 
npon  a  correct  picture  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  time. 
Amadia  of  Gaul  is  not  a  true  story,  but  it  conveys,  never- 
theless, a  faithful  though  exaggerated  picture  of  the  ideas 
and  manoers  of  the  chivalrous  ages.  There  is,  probably,  the 
same  truth  in  the  Roman  l^ends  that  there  is  in  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon — in  Front-de-Bceuf,  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  and  Ivanhoe.  There  may  not  have  existed  in  Roman 
story  a  real  Lncretia  or  Virginia,  any  more  than  in  British 
history  a  genuine  Rebecca  or  Jeanie  Deans ;  but  the  cha- 
racters are  not  the  less  founded  in  the  actual  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  us  whether 
Romulus  watched  the  twelve  emblematic  vultures  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  or  Numa  consulted  Egcria  in  the  shades  of 
the  Campagna,  or  Veii  was  stormed  through  the  mine 
sprung  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  or  the  Roman  ambassador 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  before  Forsenna,  or  Lncretiat 
though  guiltless  in  intent,  plunged  the  da^er  in  her  bosom 
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rather  than  Burrire  the  honour  of  her  house.  Tt  is  sufficient 
that  a  people  hare  existed,  to  vhom  the  patriotic  devotion, 
the  individual  heroism,  the  high  resolves,  the  aadaanted 
resolntion  portrajed  in  these  immortal  episodes,  vere  so 
iamiliar,  that  the;  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  real,  because 
they  were  felt  to  be  probable,  and  thus  formed  part  of  their 
traditional  annals.  No  other  people  ever  possessed  earlj 
legends  of  the  same  noble  heart-stirring  kind  as  the  Romans, 
b«»iuae  none  other  vere  stamped  with  the  character  destined 
to  win,  and  worthy  to  hold,  the  empire  of  the  world.  To 
the  latest  times  the  history  of  infant  Rome,  with  all  its 
attendant  legends,  must,  therefore,  form  the  most  elevating 
and  useful  snbject  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  as  affording 
a  faithful  picture,  if  not  of  the  actual  events  of  that  interest- 
ing period,  at  least  of  the  ideas  fmd  feelings  then  prevalent 
amongst  a  nation  called  to  such  exalted  destinieB  ;  and  with- 
out being  embued  with  a  similar  spirit,  we  may  safely  assert 
no  other  people  will  ever  either  emulate  their  fame,  or 
approach  to  their  achieveineDts. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  place  which  we  have  assigned 
to  Niebahr  in  the  elucidation  and  confirmation  of  early 
Roman  history,  nothing  can  be  more  apparent  than  that  his 
work  never  will  take  its  place  as  a  popular  history  of  the 
Republic,  and  never  rival  in  general  eBtimation  the  fascina- 
ting pages  of  Livy.  No  one  can  read  it  for  half  an  hour 
without  being  satisfied  of  that  fact.  Invaluable  to  the 
scholar,  the  antiquary,  the  philologist,  it  has  no  charms  for 
the  great  mass  of  readers,  and  conveys  no  sort  of  idea  to  the 
unlearned  student  of  the  consecutive  events,  among  the  very 
people  whose  history  it  professes  to  portray.  In  this  respect 
It  laboars  nnder  the  same  faolt  which  is,  in  a  less  degree, 
conepicnouB  in  the  philosophic  pages  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's En^ish  history ;  that  it  pre-supposes  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  the  reader,  and  is  to  all, 
not  nearly  aa  well  versed  in  it  as  himself,  either  in  great  part 
unintelligible,  or  intolerably  dull.  Heeren,  whose  labours 
have  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Persian,  Egyptian, 
and  Carthaginian  states,  has  justly  remarked  that  Niebuhr, 
with  all  his  acuteness,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  essayist 
on  history,  than  an  actual  historian.  He  has  eluddated 
with  extraordinary  learning  and  skill  several  of  the  most 
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obscure  sabjects  in  Roman  annals  ;  and  on  many,  especiallj 
the  vital  one  of  the  Agrarian  lav,  has  struck  out  nev  lights, 
vhich,  if  known  at  all  to  the  later  writers  of  the  Empire,  had 
been  eotirelj  lost  during  the  change  of  manners  and  ideas 
conseqnent  on  the  Gothic  conquests.  Bat  his  work  is  in 
many  places  so  obscure,  and  so  much  overloaded  with 
names,  and  subjects,  and  disquisitions,  in  great  part  new  to 
readers,  even  of  fair  classical  attainments  and  extensive 
general  knowledge,  that  it  never  can  take  its  place  among  the 
standard  histories  of  the  world.  He  is  totally  destitute  of 
two  qualities  indispensable  to  a  great  historian,  and  parti' 
cularly  conspicuous  in  the  far-&med  annalists  of  antiquity — 
powers  of  description,  and  the  disci-iminating  eye,  which, 
touching  on  every  subject,  brings  those  prominently  forward 
only  which,  from  their  intrinsic  importanoe,  should  attract 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  He  works  out  everything  with 
equal  care  and  minuteness,  and,  in  consequence,  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  mind  of  an  ordinuy  reader  is  so  con- 
fused, as  to  amount  almost  to  nothing.  Like  the  well-known 
painters  Ferelle  or  Waterloo,  in  the  imitation  of  nature, 
(and  landscape-painting  and  historical  description,  in  this 
particular,  are  governed  by  the  same  principles,)  he  works 
out  the  details  of  each  individual  object  with  admirable 
skill ;  but  there  is  no  breadth  or  general  effect  on  his  canvass, 
and  he  wants  the  general  shade  and  subdued  tones,  which  in 
Claude,  amidst  an  infinity  of  details,  not  less  faithfully  por^ 
trayed,  rivet  the  eye  of  the  spectator  on  a  few  brilliant  spots, 
and  produce  on  tlie  mind,  even  of  the  most  unskilled,  the 
charm  of  a  single  emotion. 

Niebuhr's  history,  however,  with  all  its  merits  and  defects, 
comes  only  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  most  important 
era  in  the  annals  of  the  Repubhc.  It  is  in  the  Empire  that 
the  great  want  of  continued  annals  is  felt.  Literally  speak- 
ing, there  is  nothing,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  literature, 
which  deserves  the  name  of  a  history  of  the  whole  period 
of  the  Emperors.  Tillemont  has,  with  unwearied  industry 
and  admirable  accuracy,  collected  all  that  the  inimitable 
fragments  of  Tacitus,  and  detached  lights  of  Seutoniua, 
Florus,  and  the  panegyrists  have  left  on  this  vast  subject ; 
and  Gibbon  has,  in  his  first  chapters,  with  incomparable 
talent,  thrown  over  the  general  oondition  of  the  empire  the 
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light  of  his  genius  and  the  colouring  of  hia  eloqaence.  But 
Tillemont,  though  a  laborions  and  raloabte  compiler,  ia  no 
historian  ;  if  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  take  up  one  of  his 
elaborate  quartos  and  try  to  read  it.  Gibbon,  in  his 
immortal  work,  the  greatest  monumeot  of  historical  iDdnstrj 
and  ability  that  exists  in  the  world,  has  given  a  most 
luminous  view  of  the  erents  which  led  to  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  empire,  and  erected  with  consummate  talent  a  bridge 
across  tiie  gulf  which  separates  ancient  from  modem  story. 
But  he  begins  only  to  narrate  erents  with  any  minnteiiesa 
at  the  period  when  the  empire  had  already  attained  to  its 
highest  elevation ;  he  dismisses  in  a  few  pages  the  conquests 
of  Trajan,  the  wisdom  of  Nerra,  the  beneficence  of  Marcus 
Aorelius,  and  enters  into  detail  for  the  first  time  when  the 
blind  partiality  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  the  guilt  of  his 
empress,  had  prepared,  in  the  accession  and  vices  of  Corn- 
modus,  the  commencement  of  that  long  series  of  depraved 
emperors  who  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Would 
that  the  pencil  of  the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  bad 
thrown  over  them  the  brilliant  light  which  it  has  shed 
over  the  disasters  of  Julian,  the  storming  of  Constantinople, 
the  conquests  of  Mahomet,  or  the  obstinate  wars  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  with  the  Parthian  princes.  But  hia 
history  embraces  so  vast  a  range  of  objects,  that  it  could  not 
satisfy  our  curiosity  on  the  annals  even  of  the  people  who 
formed  the  centre  of  the  far-exteuded  group,  and  it  is  rather 
a  picture  of  the  progress  of  the  nations  who  oTerthrew  Rome, 
than  of  Rome  itself. 

There  is  ample  room,  therefore,  for  a  great  historical 
work,  as  voluminous  and  as  eloquent  as  Gibbon,  on  the 
Bise  and  Progress  of  Roman  greatness ;  and  it  embraces 
topics  of  far  more  importance,  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  than  the  succession  of  disasters  and  fierce  barbarian 
inroads  which  long  shook,  and  at  last  oveitumed  the 
enduring  fabric  of  the  empire.  Except  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  we  have  little  connexion  with  the  progress  of  the 
Gothic  and  Scythian  nations.  Christianity  has  turned  the 
rivers  of  barbarism  by  their  source ;  civilisation  has  over- 
spread the  wilds  of  Scythia  ;  gunpowder  and  fortified  towns 
have  given  knowledge  a  durable  superiority  over  igno- 
rance ;  Russia  stands  as  an  impenetrable  barrier  between 
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Europe  and  the  Tartar  torse.  Bat  the  evils  vhich  the 
Roman  institutioDB  contained  in  their  ovn  bosom,  as  well 
as  the  deeds  of  glorj  and  extent  of  dominion  to  which 
they  led,  interest  us  in  the  most  vital  particulars.  Our 
institutions  more  closely  resemble  theirs  than  those  of  anj 
other  people  recorded  in  history,  and  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  vast  extent  of  our  dominion  and  durabiUty  of 
our  power,  are  the  same  which  gave  them  for  centuries  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  same  causes  of  weakness,  also, 
are  now  assailing  us  which  once  destroyed  them.  We,  too, 
hare  wealth  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  corrupt 
our  manners,  and  an  overgrown  metropohs  to  spread  the 
seeds  of  vice  and  effeminacy,  aa  from  a  common  centre,  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  We,  too,  have  patridans 
striving  to  retain  power  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
ancestors,  and  plebeians  burning  with  the  desire  of  distino- 
tioD,  and  the  passion  for  pohtical  elevation  which  springs 
from  the  spread  of  wealth  among  the  middle  classes.  We, 
too,  have  Gracchi  ready  to  hoist  the  standard  of  disunion 
by  raising  the  question  of  the  Agrarian  law,  and  Syllas  and 
Mariuses  to  rear  their  hostile  baimers  at  the  head  of  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  factions.  In  the  womb  of  time 
is  provided  for  us,  as  for  them,  the  final  overthrow  of  our 
liberties,  under  the  successful  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
and  long  ages  of  decline  under  the  despotic  rule  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  blind  ambition  and  Eastern  equahty  of  the 
people.  A  fair  and  philosophic  history  of  Rome,  therefore, 
is  a  subject  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
this,  and  of  every  other  constitutional  monarchy.  In  their 
errors  we  may  discern  the  mirror  of  our  own — in  their  mis- 
fortunes the  prototypes  of  those  we  are  likely  to  undergo — 
in  their  fate,  that  which,  in  all  human  probability,  awaits 
ourselves. 

Such  a  history  never,  in  modem  times,  could  hare  been 
written  but  at  this  period.  All  subsequent  ages,  from  the 
days  of  Cicero,  have  been  practically  ignorant  of  the  very 
elements  of  political  knowledge  requisite  for  a  right  under- 
standing or  fair  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  vain  were  the 
lessons  of  political  wisdom  to  be  found  profusely  scattered 
through  the  Roman  historians — in  vain  did  Sallust  and 
Tacitus  point,  by  a  word  or  an  epithet,  to  the  important 
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conclusiona  deducible  from  their  civil  coDTuiaionB ; — the 
practical  experience,  the  daily  intercourse  with  Republican 
inatitutiona  were  awanting,  -which  were  neceBsary  to  give 
the  due  weight  to  their  reflections.  The  lesaona  of  political 
wiadom  were  bo  constantly  brought  home  to  the  citizens  of 
antiquity  by  the  storms  and  dissensions  of  the  Forum, 
that  they  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
them,  as  a  subject  on  which  all  were  agreed,  and  with  which 
every  one  was  familiar.  Like  first  principlea  in  our  House 
of  Commona,  thej  were  univeraally  taken  for  granted,  and, 
therefore,  were  never  made  the  theme  of  serious  illustration. 
It  is  now  only  that  we  begin  to  perceive  the  weighty  sense 
aod  condensed  wisdom  of  many  expressions  which  dropped 
seemingly  unconacioualy  from  their  historical  writers,  that 
dear-bought  experience  has  taught  us  that  pride,  inaolency, 
and  corrupt  principle  are  the  main  sources  of  popular  ambi- 
tion in  our  times,  as  in  the  days  of  Catiline  ;  and  that  the 
saying  of  Johnson  ceases  to  pass  for  a  witty  paradox, 
"  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel." 

Dr  Arnold  has  now  furly  set  himself  to  work  upon  this 
noble  task,  and  he  is,  in  many  respects,  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  undertaking.  Long  known  to  the  classical  world  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  the  learned  editor  of  the  best 
edition  of  Thucydides  extant,  he  is  still  more  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  energetic  headmaster  of  Rugby 
school ;  and  is  to  this  hour  looked  up  to  with  mingled 
sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  by  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated characters  of  the  age.  The  first  volume  of  the  noble 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  alone  published,  which  briugs 
down  the  history  of  the  Republic  to  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls ;  but  it  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  and 
ability  with  which  the  remainder  ia  likely  to  he  carried  on. 
In  many  respects  he  has  shown  himself  admirably  fitted 
for  the  great  but  difficult  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 
His  classical  attainments,  both  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  are  of  the  very  highest  order ;  his  industry  ia 
indefatigable,  and  he  possess^  much  of  that  instinctive 
glance  or  natural  sagacity  which  enabled  Niebuhr,  amidst 
the  fictions  and  chaoa  of  ancient  annals,  to  fix  at  once  on  the 
outlines  of  truth  and  the  course  of  real  events.  His  powers 
of  description  are  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  our  readers  will 
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at  ODce  perceive  from  the  extracts  we  are  about  to  lay  before 
them  ;  aad  many  of  his  reflections  prove  that  he  is  endoved 
with  that  faculty  of  drawing  general  coDclusions  from  par- 
ticular ereuts,  which,  when  not  pushed  too  far,  is  the  surest 
sign  of  the  real  genius  for  philosophical  history. 

Dr  Arnold,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  Whig — perhaps,  we 
may  add,  an  ultra-Liberal.  So  far  from  objecting  to  his 
book  on  this  account,  we  hail  it  with  the  more  satisfaction 
thai  it  does  come  from  an  author  of  such  principles,  and 
therefore  that  it  can  safely  be  referred  to  as  a  work  in  which 
t^e  truth  of  andent  events  is  not  likely  to  be  disguised  or 
perverted  to  answw  the  views  at  least  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  Great  Britain.  We  are  satisfied  from  many 
instances  in  the  volume  before  us,  that  he  is  of  an  inquiring, 
searching  turn  of  mind,  and  that  he  would  deem  himself 
dishonoured  if  he  concealed  or  altered  any  well-ascertained 
facts  in  Roman  history.  More  than  this  we  do  not  desire. 
We  not  only  do  not  dislike,  we  positively  enjoy,  his  occasional 
introduction  of  hberal  views  in  what  we  may  call  Ronuin 
politics.  We  see  in  this  the  best  guarantee  that  the 
decisive  instances  against  democratic  principles,  with  which 
all  ancient  history,  and,  most  of  all,  Roman  history,  abotmds, 
will  not  be  perverted  in  his  hands,  and  may  be  relied  on  as 
authentic  facts  against  his  prindples.  Provided  a  writer  is 
candid,  ingenuous,  and  liberal,  we  hold  it  perfectly  immaterial 
to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  what  ia  the  shade  of  his 
political  opinions.  The  caose  is  not  worth  defending  which 
cannot  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  an  honest  opponent 
Every  experienced  lawyer  knows  the  value  of  a  conscientious 
but  unwilling  witness.  Enough  is  to  be  found  in  its 
apologist,  Thiers,  to  doom  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
eternal  execration  of  mankind  There  is  no  writer  on 
America  who  has  brought  forward  sach  a  host  of  facte 
decisive  against  republican  institutions  as  Miss  Martineaii, 
whom  the  Liberals  extol  as  the  only  author  who  has  given 
a  true  account  of  the  Transatlantic  democracy  ;  and  we 
desire  no  other  witness  but  Dr  Arnold  to  the  facts  which 
demonstrate  that  it  was  the  ezb^vagant  pretensions  and 
ambition  of  the  commons  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  Rome. 

The  Caropagna  of  Rome,  the  fields  of  Latium,  the  Alban 
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MoDQt,  the  Palatine  Hill,  were  familiar  to  the  childhood  of 
Q3  all ;  and  not  the  least  delightful  hours  of  the  jonth  of 
manj  of  us  have  been  spent  in  exploring  the  realities  of 
that  enchanting  region.  We  transcribe  vith  pleasure  Dr 
Arnold's  animated  and  correct  description  of  it,  drawn  &om 
actual  obserration  with  the  hand  of  a  master — 

"  The  tenitoi7  of  the  original  Rone  daring  its  fint  period,  the  tree  Ager 
Romanns,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  dsj.  It  did  not  extend  beyond 
tbe  Hber  at  nil,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio  ;  and  on  the  east  and  sonth, 
where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  ita  limit  was  between  five  and  six  mlla 
from  the  dty.  This  Ager  Romanns  was  the  exctadTe  property  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  is  of  tbe  honaea ;  it  did  not  include  the  lands  conquered 
(nm  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the 
plebs  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  aognri,  the  Ager  BomanDs 
was  a  pecnliu  district  iu  a  religions  sense ;  anspices  conld  be  taken  within 
its  bonnds  whidi  conld  be  taken  nowhere  withont  them. 

"And  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what  was  the  conntry  aronnd  it,  which 
have  both  acquired  an  iotereet  sooh  as  can  cease  only  when  earth  itself  shall 
perish  ?  The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  see  in  England,  low  in 
height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.  In  early  times  the  natnral  wood 
MiJl  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  boildings,  as  at  this  day  it  grows  here 
and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testaceo.  Across  the  Tiber  the 
ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  Roman  hills,  bnt  its  snmmit 
Is  a  icTel  nnbroken  line  -,  while  the  heights,  which  opposite  to  Rome  itself 
rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Jamculns  and  Yaticanns, 
then  sweep  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  retam  in  their  highest  and 
boldest  form  at  the  Mons  Marios,  Jast  above  tbe  Milvlan  bridge  and  tlie 
Flamlnian  road.  Thas  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bonnded  ;  but 
to  the  north  and  north-east  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the 
Campagna  to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  wliich  closes  np,  as  with  a 
gigantic  wall,  all  the  SaUne,  Latin,  and  VolecLan  lowlands,  while  over  it 
are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen  tbe  high  enrnmits  of  the  central  Appenines, 
covered  with  enow,  even  at  this  day,  for  more  than  six  mooths  in  the  year. 
South  and  sonth-west  lies  the  wide  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  its  level  line 
sncceededbj  the  equally  level  line  ofthe  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  brighter  light  reflected  Irom  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten 
miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high 
bold  poiou  rising  out  of  the  Campagna,  like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  toe 
highest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with  the  summit  of  Helvelljn, 
stood  tbe  Temple  of  Japiter  Lati&ria,  the  scene  of  the  common  worship  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediatelyunderthisbighest  point  lies  the 
crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim  might  be  seen  the 
trees  of  tbe  groye  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the  great  civil  assemblies 
of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  tlie  Alban  hills,  look- 
bg  towards  RtHue,  was  the  town  and  dtadel  of  Tnsculnm ;  and  beyond 
this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with  the  walls  and  towers  of  Labicum,  seems 
to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  tbe  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Prfeneste,  high  np  on  the  mountain- side,  marks  the 
opening  Into  the  countiy  of  the  Hernicians,  and  into  tbe  valleys  of  the 
streams  that  feed  the  Liris. 

"  Retnrning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  tbe  Campagna  Is 
broken  by  long  green  swelling  ridges,  tbe  ground  rising  and  falling,  as  in 
the  heath  country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.  Tbe  streams  are  dull  and 
-'""'■igh.  but  the  hiU-sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into  little 
cliffi^  where  on  evei^  ledge  tbe  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
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ud  tnfte  of  broom  are  dnstering,  bat  which  In  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  nnmeroos  cities  of  Latinm.  Except  in  these 
naiTOW  dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  oil  bare  and  desolate,  with 
DO  trees  nor  anj  hnman  habitation.  Bat  andently,  in  the  time  of  the  eaiiy 
kings  of  Rome,  it  was  Ml  of  independent  cities,  and,  in  its  population  and 
the  carefnl  cultivation  of  its  little  garden-tike  farms,  mnst  have  resembled 
the  most  flonrishing  parts  of  Lombard/  or  the  Netherlands." 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
vliere  fiction  ends  and  real  history  be^us  in  the  early 
Roman  annals,  and  the  scanty  foundation  there  is  tn 
authentic  records  for  any  of  the  early  legends  of  their 
history.  Fully  alive,  however,  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these 
remains,  and  the  influence  they  had  on  the  Roman  history, 
as  well  as  their  importance  as  evincing  the  lofty  character 
of  the  infant  people,  Dr  Arnold  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
not  rejecting  them  altogether,  bwt  giving  them  in  a  simple 
narrative,  something  like  the  Bible,  and  commencing  with 
his  ordinary  style  when  he  arrives  at  events  which  really 
rest  on  historic  ground.  This  is  certainly  much  better  than 
entirely  rejecting  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  introduces 
a  quaint  style  of  writing,  in  recounting  these  early  events, 
to  which  we  can  hardly  reconcile  onrselves,  after  the  rich 
colouring  and  graphic  hand  of  Livy.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  he  treats  this  interesting  but  difficult  part  of 
his  subject,  we  give  his  account  of  the  story  of  Lncretia,  the 
exquisite  episode  with  which  Livy  terminates  his  first  book 
and  narrative  of  the  kings  of  Rome — 

"  Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  King  Tarqninins  was  at  war  with 
tbe  people  of  Ardefi ;  and  as  the  city  tras  strong,  his  armj  lar  a  long  while 
before  it,  till  it  should  be  fbrced  to  yield  throngh  famioe.  So  the  Romans 
bad  leisure  for  feastine  and  for  diverting  themeelres ;  and  once  TltDs  and 
Amns  were  sappiog  with  their  brother  ^xtns,  and  their  consin  TarqniniDS 
of  Collatia  was  anpping  with  them.  And  thej  dispated  abont  their  wives, 
whose  wife  of  them  all  wss  the  worthiest  lady.  Then  said  Tarqninins  of 
Collatia,  '  Let  ns  go,  and  see  with  onr  own  eyes  what  our  wives  are  doing, 
so  shall  we  know  which  is  the  worthiest.'  Upon  this  they  all  mounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  of  Titus, 
and  of  Amns,  and  of  Seztus,  feasting  and  making  merry.  Then  they  rode 
on  to  Collatia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night ;  bat  thej  found  Lucretia,  tbe 
wife  of  Tarqninins  of  Collatia,  ndther  leastiog,  nor  jet  sleeping,  but  she 
was  utting  with  all  her  handmaids  around  ber,  and  all  were  working  at  tbe 
loom.  So  when  they  saw  this,  they  all  said,  '  Lucretia  is  the  worthiest 
lady.'  And  she  entertained  her  hnsbsnd  and  bis  kinsmen,  and  alter  that 
they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before  Ardea. 

"  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  seized  npon  Sestus,  and  a  few  days  after* 
wards  he  went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  received  him  hospitably,  for 
be  was  her  husband's  kinsman.    At  midnight  be  arose  and  went  to  her 
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chamber,  and  he  said  tbat  if  she  yielded  not  to  bim  bs  irodd  slay  ber  and 
one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  hngbaod  that  be  bad  slain 
her  in  her  adaltery.  So  when  Sextos  baa  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose, 
he  went  back  again  to  the  camp. 

"  Then  Lacretia  sent  in  baste  to  Home,  to  praj  that  her  bther  Spurins 
Lncretins  woald  come  to  her ;  and  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  sammon  her  bnsband. 
Her  hther  brought  along  with  bim  Fublins  Valerias,  and  her  boaband 
broDgbt  with  him  Lncins  Jnnins,  whom  men  called  Bratos.  'U'hen  tbej 
arrived,  they  asked  eamestlj,  'Is  all  well?'  Then  ehe  told  them  of  the 
wicked  deed  of  Sexttis,  and  she  s^d,  '  If  je  be  men,  avenge  it.'  And  tbej 
aU  swore  to  ber,  that  thejwotUd  avenge  it.  I'heu  she  said  again,  'I  am  not 
gailty ;  jet  most  I  too  share  in  the  pDnishment  of  this  deed,  Test  any  sboold 
think  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live.'  And  she  drew  a 
knifb  from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

"  At  that  sight  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud ;  bnt  Lncins  drew 
the  knife  from  the  wonnd,  and  held  it  np,  and  said,  '  By  this  blood  I  swear 
that  I  will  visit  this  deed  apon  Kin^  Tuxiainins,  and  all  his  accursed  race ; 
neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  kuig  in  Rome,  lest  be  do  the  like  wicked- 
n^s.'  And  he  gave  the  knife  to  her  husband,  and  to  her  fiither,  and  to 
Fublins  Valeriae.  They  marvelled  to  hear  snch  words  from  him  whom  men 
called  dull ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they  took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and 
carried  it  down  into  the  fonim  ;  and  they  said,  '  Behold  the  deeds  of  the 
wicked  family  of  Tarquioius.'  All  the  people  of  Collatia  were  moved,  and 
the  men  took  up  arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gat«s,  that  none  might 
go  ont  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Tarquioius,  and  Chey  followed  Lucius  to  Borne. 
There,  too,  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  summoned  them  to 
assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lncins  held  tbat  office.  And 
Luclna  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarqitioins  and  his  sons,  and  of 
the  wicked  deed  of  Sestns.  And  the  people  in  their  curite  took  back  from 
Tarquinins  the  sovereign  poi'6''i  which  they  bad  given  bim,  and  they  banished 
him  and  all  his  family.  Then  the  yonnger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea, 
to  win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them  ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge 
of  SpurioB  Lucretins.  Bat  the  nicked  Tnllla  fied  in  haste  from  her  faoose, 
and  all,  both  men  and  women,  cnrsed  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the 
fbrles  of  her  father's  blood  mi^ht  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

"Meanwhile  King  Tarqoinios  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down 
the  tumult.  Bnt  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road  that  he  might  not  meet 
him,  and  came  to  the  camp ;  and  the  soldiers  joyfully  received  bim,  and  thoy 
drove  ont  the  sous  of  Tarquinins.  King  Tarquinins  came  to  Rome,  but  the 
gates  were  shut,  and  they  declared  to  him  from  the  walls  the  sentence  of 
banishment  which  had  been  passed  against  him  and  his  family.  So  be  yielded 
to  his  fortooe,  and  went  to  live  at  Ctere  with  his  sone  Titns  and  Arnns.  His 
other  sou,  Sextus,  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  people  there,  remembering  how  be 
had  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  slew  him.  Then  the  army  left  the  camp 
before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men  said,  '  Let  qs  follow 
the  good  laws  of  the  good  King  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in  our  centuries, 
according  as  he  directed,  and  let  ns  choose  two  men  year  b^  year  to  govern 
na,  instead  of  a  king.'  Then  the  people  met  In  their  centuries  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  they  chose  two  men  to  rale  over  them,  Lucius  Jonins,  whom  men 
called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarqninius  of  Collatia." 

Every  classical  reader  must  perceive  the  object  which  our 
author  had  in  view.  He  has  in  great  part  trauelated  Livj, 
and  he  wishes  to  preserve  the  legend  which  the  Roman 
historian  has  rendered  immortal ;  but  he  is  desirous,  at  the 
same  time,  of  doing  it,  ae  he  himself  tells  us,  in  such  a 
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manner  that  it  sball  be  impossible  for  any  reader,  eyen  tbe 
most  illiterate,  to  imagine  tbat  he  is  recording  a  real  event. 
It  may  be  prejudice,  and  the  force  of  early  association,  but 
we  can  hardly  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  Mosaic  mode  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  most  remote  events.  Every 
anthor^s  style,  to  be  agreeable,  should  be  natural.  The 
reader  experiences  a  disagreeable  feeling  in  coming  upon  such 
quaint  and  perhaps  affected  passages,  afler  being  habituated 
to  the  flowing  and  vigorous  style  of  the  author.  It  would 
be  better,  we  conceive,  to  write  the  whole  in  ooe  uniform 
manner,  and  mark  the  difference  between  the  legendary  and 
authentic  parts  by  a  difference  in  the  type,  or  some  other 
equally  obvious  distinction.  But  this  is  a  trivial  matter, 
affecting  only  the  commencement  of  tbe  work  ;  and  ample 
subject  of  meditation  Ib  suggested  by  many  facts  and  pas- 
sages  in  its  later  pages. 

We  have  previously  noticed  the  decisive  evidence  which 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the 
time  of  Tarquin  afford,  of  the  early  greatness  of  the  Roman 
monarchy.  But  we  were  not  aware  till  reading  Arnold — 
even  Niebuhr  has  not  so  distinctly  brought  out  the  fact — 
that  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Republic,  Rome  was  already  a  power- 
ful monarchy,  whose  sway  extended  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Campagna  to  the  rocks  of  Terracina ;  and 
that  it  was  then  more  powerful  than  it  ever  was  for  the  first 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  Commonwealth  I  The  Roman 
kingdom  is  compared  by  Arnold,  under  the  last  of  the  kings, 
to  Judea  under  Solomon  ;  and  the  fact  of  a  treaty,  recorded 
in  Folybios,  being  in  that  year  concluded  with  Carthage, 
proves  that  the  state  had  already  acquired  consideration 
with  distant  states. 

"Setting  adde,"  aa^B  ottr  utbor,  "  the  tjrann^  ascribed  to  Tftrqninios, 
and  remembering  that  it  irag  hia  policy  to  deprive  the  commons  of  their 
lately  acquired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them  like  subjects  rather  than  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  Jndea 
nndcr  Solomon  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  its  latter 
kings.  Powerful  amongst  snrronnding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva- 
sions, with  a  flonrishiog  agriculture  and  an  active  commerce,  thecountry  waa 
great  aod  prosperous ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  to  esecnte  public  worbs  of 
the  highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with  a  splaadonr  nnkDOwn  in 
tbe  earlier  times  of  the  monarchy." 

But  mark  the  effect  upon  the  external  power  and  internal 
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liberties  of  the  natioa,  consequent  on  the  rioleDt  change  in 
the  goverament  and  eatablishmeut  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  portrayed  in  the  authentic  pages  of  this  Liberal  historian. 

"la  the  fliBt  jen  of  the  commoD wealth,  the  Komans  still  posseswd  the 
dominioD  enjoyed  bj  their  kioge ;  gll  the  cities  of  the  ooast  of  Latium,  u  we 
have  already  eeen,  were  subject  to  them  as  far  aa  Temcina.  Wilhin  tweive 
yean,  we  etnmat  certaaUy  aay  how  mttcH  iooner,  ihtie  tntrt  all  becomt  inde- 
pendent. This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we  only  take  into  account  the  loss  to 
Rome  of  an  able  and  absolnte  king,  the  natnrat  weakness  of  an  unsettled 
goveninient,  and  the  distractions  produced  by  tbe  Una's  attempta  to  recover 
bis  tbrooe.  The  Latins  1087  have  held,  as  we  are  tola  of  the  Sabines  in  this 
Tery  time,  that  their  dependent  alliance  with  Rome  had  been  conclnded  with 
King  Tarqainius,  and  that,  as  he  was  king  no  longer,  and  H  his  eons  had 
been  driven  ont  with  him,  ail  covenants  between  Latiom  and  Rome  were 
become  nnll  and  void.  But  it  is  possible  also,  if  tbe  chronology  of  the 
common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the  Latin  cities 
owed  their  independence  to  the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that  war, 
which  hat  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with  Forsenna,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etrnscan  power  upon  tbe  nations  southward 
of  Etmna,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next 
year  after  the  espulsioa  of  tbe  king,  according  to  the  common  story,  and 
certainly  at  some  time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
the  Etruacans  fell  upon  Rome.  The  reaalt  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  aa  strangely 
disguised  in  the  poetical  story  as  Charlemagne's  invasiou  of  Spain  is  in  the 
romances.  Rome  was  completely  conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the 
kings  bad  won  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Tiber  was  now  lost.  Rome  itself 
was  surrendered  to  the  Etroscan  conqoeror  ;  his  sovereignty  was  fnlly 
Bt^owledged,  the  Bomans  gave  ay  their  arms,  and  recovered  their  city  and 
territory  on  condition  of  renonncine  tbe  nse  of  Iron  except  for  implements 
of  agriculture.  Bnt  this  bondage  did  not  last  long ;  the  Etruscan  power  was 
broken  by  a  great  defeat  sustained  before  Aricia ;  for  after  the  fall  of  Rome 
the  conquerors  attacked  La tlum,  and,  while  besieging  Aricia,  the  united  force 
of  the  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumte,  succeeded  in  destroying 
their  army,  and  in  confining  their  power  to  their  own  side  of  the  Tiber. 
Still,  however,  the  Romans  md  not  recover  their  territory  on  the  right  bank 
of  that  river,  and  the  number  of  their  tribes,  as  baa  been  already  noticed, 
was  consequently  lessened  by  one  tbird,  being  reduced  from  thirty  to 
twenty. 

"  Thus  within  a  short  time  after  tbe  banishment  of  the  last  king,  the 
Romans  lost  all  their  territory  on  tbe  Etruscan  side  of  the  'Hber,  and  all 
tbeir  dominion  over  Latium.  A  third  people  were  their  immediate  neigh- 
bonra  on  the  north-east,  the  Sabines.  The  citiee  of  the  Sabines  reached,  says 
Yarro,  from  Reate,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  Rome ;  that 
is,  according  to  tbe  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,  either  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  stadia,  abont  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

'^It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the  Roman  territory,  after 
its  great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan  war,  took  place  towards  the  north-east, 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ;  and  here  were  the  lands  of  tbe  only  new 
tribes  that  were  added  to  the  Roman  nation,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  establiahment  of  tbe  common- 
wealth." 

Such  were  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  revolution  which 
expelled  Tarquiuius  Superbus,  even  though  originating,  if  we 
may  believe  the  story  of  Lucretia  in  a  beluoos  crime  on  the 
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part  of  hia  family,  on  the  external  power  and  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  Rome.  Let  us  next  inquire  whether  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  was  improved  by  the  change,  and  the 
plebeians  reaped  those  fruits  from  the  violent  change  of  the 
government  which  they  were  doubtless  led  to  expect. 

"  The  most  importimt  part,"  gays  Arnold,  "  in  the  bistorj  of  the  first 
fears  of  the  commoQ wealth  is  the  tradng,  if  possible,  the  gradual  depression 
of  the  commons  to  that  extreme  paint  of  mlserj  which  led  to  the  institutioQ 
of  the  trihaneahip.  We  have  seen  that  immediatelj  alter  the  expulsion  of 
the  king,  the  commons  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolniion ;  bat  within 
a  few  years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless,  that  their  utmost 
hopes  aspired,  not  to  the  assertion  of  political  eqnalitj  with  the  bnrghere, 
bnt  merely  to  the  obtaining  protection  from  personal  injuries. 

"  The  specific  character  of  their  degradation  is  staled  to  have  been  this ; 
that  there  prevailed  among  them  severe  distress,  amounting  In  many  cases 
to  actaal  ruin ;  that  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  poverty,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  borrowing  money  of  the  burghers ;  that  the  distress  continn- 
ing,  they  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  that,  as  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  burghers,  were  treated  by  tbem  as  staves,  confined  as  snch  in 
their  workhouses,  kept  to  taskwork,  and  o^n  beaten  at  the  discretion  of 
their  taskmasters." 

Various  were  the  miseries  to  which  the  commons  were 
reduced  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  and  inexorable  the 
rigour  with  which  the  nobles  pressed  the  advantage  they  had 
gained  by  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  form  of  government. 
The  civil  convulsions  and  general  distress,  Dr  Arnold  tells 
us,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive  oppressive 
aristocracy,  interrupted  occasionally  by  the  legalised  des- 
potism of  a  single  individual. 

"  Thns  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  acclutiee  aruloeraof,  In  which 
the  borgbers  or  patricians  possessed  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state.  For 
mixed  as  was  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  and  althongh 
the  burghers  through  their  clients  exordsed  no  small  control  over  it,  still 
they  did  not  thiuk  it  safe  to  intmst  It  with  much  power.  In  the  election  of 
consols,  the  centnries  could  only  choose  out  of  a  number  of  patrician  or 
bargher  candidates ;  and  even  after  this  election,  it  remained  for  the  burghers 
in  their  great  conncU  in  the  cnriie  to  ratify  it  or  to  annul  it,  by  conferring 
npon,  or  refusing  to  the  peison  so  elected,  the  '  Imperium ;'  in  other  words, 
that  sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the 
kings,  and  which,  except  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  a  circle  of  one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was 
absolute  over  life  and  death.  As  for  any  legislative  power  in  ttiis  period  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  consuls  were  their  own  law.  No  doubt  the  burghers 
had  their  customs,  which  in  all  great  points  the  consnis  would  duly  observe, 
because,  otherwise,  on  the  expiration  of  their  office  they  would  l>e  liable  to 
airaignment  before  the  curiie,  and  to  such  punishment  as  that  sovereiga 
assembly  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the  commons  had  no  sncb  security, 
and  the  oncertamty  of  the  consul's  Jadgments  was  the  particular  grievance 
whichafterwardsled  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  Uie  Twelve  Tables. 
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"  We  are  totd,  however,  tbat  within  ten  je&ra  of  the  first  institation  of 
the  consuls,  the  bwf/her$  found  it  neceuary  to  create  a  single  magMrate  with 
powen  iti&  more  absolute,  who  was  to  ezerdBe  the  full  soTereignt;  of  a 
king,  and  eoen  vrithaut  that  angle  check  to  which  the  hiitgi  of  Rome  had  been 
tu^ecUd.  The  Master  of  tbc  people,  Chat  is,  of  the  bnrghers,  or,  ae  he  was 
otherwiae  called,  the  BictaCor,  was  appointed,  it  is  true,  for  ux  months  only, 
and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consnlB,  to  be  amugned,  after  the  expiration 
of  bis  office,  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  miebt  have  committed  during 
its  continuance.  Bat  whilst  he  retunsd  his  office  he  was  as  abeolate  without 
the  wails  of  tbe  city  as  the  consols  were  within  them  ;  neither  commoners 
nor  borghers  bad  any  ri^ht  of  appeal  from  hia  sentence,  althoagh  the  latter 
had  enjoyed  this  protection  in  the  times  of  tbe  monarchy." 

At  length  the  misery  of  the  people,  flowing  from  the  re- 
TolutioD,  hecame  so  excessive,  that  thej  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  thej  took  tbe  resolution  to  separate  altogether 
from  (ieir  oppressors,  and  retire  to  the  Sacred  Hill  to  found 
a  new  Commonwealth. 

"  fifteen  years  after  the  expnlrion  of  Tarquinina,  the  commons,  driven  to 
despair  by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protectJon  to  tbe  capridons 
cmelty  of  the  burghers,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  state  ao  longer. 
The  particnlars  of  this  second  revolution  are  as  uncertain  as  those  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  bnt  thns  much  is  certain,  and  is  remarkable, 
that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory;  they  desired  to  escape  from 
Rome,  not  to  govern  it.  It  may  be  true  that  tbe  commons  who  were  left  in 
Rome  gathered  together  on  the  Aventine,  the  qnarter  appropriated  to  th^r 
order,  and  occnpied  the  hill  as  a  fortress  -,  bnt  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
tbe  most  efficient  part  of  their  body,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  field  aa 
soldiers,  deserted  their  generab,  and  marched  off  to  a  hill  beyond  the  Anio ; 
that  is,  to  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanna,  the  proper  terri- 
tory of  the  burghers,  bnt  within  the  district  whidi  had  been  assigned  to  one 
of  the  newly  created  tribee  of  the  commons,  the  Crastnminian.  Here  they 
established  themselves,  and  here  theyproposed  to  found  a  newdty  of  their  own, 
to  which  they  would  Lave  gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  order 
■who  were  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  have  given  np  their  old  city  to  its  original 
poeseosors,  the  bnrghers  and  their  clients.  But  the  burghers  were  as 
nnwllling  to  lose  tbe  services  of  tbe  commons  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  like 
case  to  let  the  Israelitee  go,  and  they  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  per- 
suade them  to  return.  To  show  how  little  the  commons  thonght  of  gaining 
political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  required  a 
getienl  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of 
all  those  whose  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over  tu 
the  power  ot  their  creditMS ;  and,  farther,  they  insisted  on  having  two  of 
their  own  body  acknowledged  by  the  bni^hers  as  their  protectors ;  and  to 
make  this  protection  effectual,  the  pereons  of  those  who  afforded  it  were  to 
be  as  inviolable  as  those  of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  tbe  gods ; 
ivhoBoever  harmed  them  was  to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  be  slain  by  any 
one  with  impnnity.  To  these  terms  the  bnrghers  agreed  ;  a  solemn  treaty 
was  concluded  between  them  and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct 
nations  ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for  themselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that 
they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons  of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
centuries  on  the  field  of  Mars,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  extend  ftill 
protection  to  any  commoner  against  a  sentence  of  tbe  consul ;  that  is  to  say, 
who  mi^t  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  creditor,  if  they  conceived 
it  to  be  capridonsly  or  cruelty  exerted.     The  two  officers  Oaa  chosen 
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retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne  befcn^, — 
they  were  called  Tribaoi,  or  tribe  masters ;  bnt  instead  of  being  merely  the 
officers  of  one  particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  antht^ty  only  over  the 
members  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribanee  of  the  commons  at 
large,  and  their  power,  at  protectors,  in  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression 
towards  their  own  body,  extended  over  the  bnrgbers,  and  was  by  them 
solenonly  acknowledged.  The  number  of  the  tribanes  wu  probably  snggosted 
by  that  of  the  cmuus  ;  there  were  to  be  two  i^ef  officers  of  the  commons  as 
there  were  of  the  borgfaers." 

Tbos,  all  tbat  the  Roman  populace  gained  by  the  revolu- 
tion which  overturned  the  kingly  power,  was  such  a  diminu- 
tion of  territorj  and  external  importance  as  it  required  them 
more  than  150  years  to  recover,  and  such  an  oppressive 
form  of  aristocratic  government  as  compelled  them  to  take 
refuge  under  a  dictator,  and  led  to  such  a  degree  of  misery 
as,  eighteen  years  after  the  convulsion,  made  them  ready  to 
quit  their  country  and  homes,  and  become  exiles  from  their 
native  land! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  and  fifty  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquina,  Arnold  gives  the  follow- 
ing picture  of  the  external  condition  of  the  Republic  : — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Borne,  the  warfare  which  the  RomauB 
bad  to  maintain  agutut  the  Opican  nations  wag  generally  defenuve ;  the 
JSqnians  and  YolscianB  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  bills,  in  the  heart  of  Latinm  ;  of 
the  thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  Icagne  with  Rome  io  the 
year  261,  thirteen  were  now  either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  Opicang;  on  the  Alban  hills  themselves  Tnscnlom  alone  remdned 
independent ;  and  there  was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstrnct  the  irrop- 
tions  of  the  enemy  into  the  territory  of  Kome.  Accordingly,  that  terri- 
tory was  plnndered  year  after  year ;  and  whatever  defeats  the  plnnderers 
may  at  times  have  snstained,  yet  they  were  never  deterred  from  renewing 
a  contest  which  they  foond  in  the  mam  profitable  and  glorious.  So  grtatljf 
had  At  poaer  and  dominion  of  Rome  fa&ta  stncs  tht  ovtrOvrovi  of  &a 
monarch" 

It  was  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  a  long  aeries  of  contests, 
continued  without  intermission  for  two  hundred  years,  that 
the  commons  recovered  the  liberties  they  had  lost  from  the 
consequences  of  their  triumph  in  this  first  convulsion ;  so 
true  it  is,  in  all  ages,  that  the  people  are  not  only  never 
permanent  gainers,  but  in  the  end  the  greatest  losers,  by 
the  revolution  in  which  they  had  been  most  completely 
victorious. 

The  next  great  social  convuluon  of  Rome  was  that  conse- 
quent on  the  overthrow  of  the  Decemvirs.  The  success  of 
that  revolution  operated  in  the  end  grievously  to  the  preju- 
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dice  of  the  commons,  and  retarded,  by  half  a  century,  the 
advance  of  real  freedom.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
Decemyira  were  elected  to  remodel  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  that  they  shamefully  abused  their  trust,  and  con- 
stitated  themselves  tyrants  without  control ;  and  that  thej 
were  at  last  overthrown  by  the  general  and  uncontrollable 
indignation  excited  by  the  injustice  of  Appiua  to  the  daughter 
of  Virginius.  A  joster  cause  for  resistance,  a  fairer  ground 
for  the  overthrow  of  existing  authority,  could  not  be 
imagined  ;  it  was  accordingly  successful,  and  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  popular  triumph  was  a  very  great  accession  of 
political  power  to  the  commons.    Arnold  telle  us — 

"The  reTOlution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper  changes  were 
effected :  bat  ther  lasted  bo  short  a  time,  that  their  memory  haa  almost 
vaniabea  ont  of  tbe  records  of  bistory.  The  assemblj  of  the  tribes  bsd 
been  pot  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centmies,  and  tbe  same  principle  was 
followed  out  in  the  eqnal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  tbe  state  between 
the  pattictaDs  and  tbe  commons.  Two  anpreme  magistrates,  inrestod  with 
tbe  bigbeet  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  those  important  dntiea  wbich 
were  afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  tbe  patricians,  and  tbe  other  from  tbe  commons.  Ten  tribnoea  of 
the  soldiers,  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  tbe  patricians  and  Bre  trotn  tbe 
commons,  were  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights 
of  tbe  patricians ;  while  ten  tribanes  of  tbe  commons,  also  chosen  in  eqnal 
proportions  from  both  orders,  were  to  watcb  over  the  liberties  of  tbe  com- 
mons. And  as  patricians  were  tbos  admitted  to  tbe  old  tribnnesbip,  so  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  henceforth,  like  those  of  tbe  centuries,  to  tw 
beld  under  tbe  sanctions  of  angnry,  and  nothing  conld  be  determined  In 
them  if  tbe  anspices  were  nntiiTonrable.  Thus  tbe  two  orders  were  to  be 
made  fully  canal  to  one  anotber  ;  bni  at  the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept 
perpetnaUy  distinct ;  for  at  this  very  moment  tbe  whole  twelve  tables  of  the 
laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  tbe  solemn  sanction  of  the  people,  altbongh, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the  last  tables  which  declared 
the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  nnlawfol. 

"There  being  tbos  an  end  of  all  esclosive  ma^strsciea,  whether  patrician 
or  plebeian;  and  all  magistrates  being  now  recognised  as  acting  in  tbe  name 
of  tbe  wbole  people,  the  persona  of  all  were  to  be  regarded  as  equally  sacred. 
Thus  the  consnl  Horatins  proposed  and  carried  a  law  which  declared  that 
whoever  harmed  any  tribmie  of  tbe  commons,  any  ndile,  any  judge  or  any 
decemvir,  sbonld  be  ontlawed  and  accursed ;  that  any  man  might  slay  him, 
and  that  all  bis  property  sbonld  be  confiscated  to  tbe  temple  of  Ceres. 
Anotber  law  was  passed  by  M.  Dailins,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying  the 
penalties  of  tbe  Vslerian  law  to  a  greater  hdgfat  against  any  maglstrmte 
who  should  either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  (^pointed  at  the  end  of 
tbe  year,  or  who  shoDld  create  tbem  without  giving  the  right  of  appeal  from 
their  sentence.  Wbosoever  violated  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be 
bnmed  aKve  as  a  public  enemy. 

"  Finally,  In  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  tbe  senate  from  Using  tam- 
pered with  by  the  patricians,  Horatins  and  Valerias  began  tbe  practice  of 
having  tiiem  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine,  and  there  bud 
np  nnder  tbe  care  of  the  ndilee  of  the  commons. 

"  Thb  complete  revolution  was  condacted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by 
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the  two  codsoIb,  and  bj  M.  DoUiae.  Of  tbe  iMter  we  should  wish  to  have 
Bome  fnrther  knowledge  ;  it  is  an  nnsatisfactoiy  history  in  which  we  can 
on\j  judge  of  the  man  from  his  public  meMores,  Instead  of  being  enabled  to 
form  some  esUmste  of  the  merit  of  his  measures  from  onr  acquaintance  with 
the  character  of  the  man.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  new  constitation 
attempted  to  ohUun  objects  for  which  the  time  was  not  jet  come,  which 
were  regarded  rather  as  the  triumph  of  a  party,  than  ae  called  for  bj  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  the  Koman  constitntion  of 
806  was  aa  short-lived  as  Simon  de  Montford's  proviaiona  of  Oxfbrd,  or  as 
some  of  the  strongest  meaaores  of  the  Long  Fartiameot  An  advantage 
poraued  too  far  in  polidcs,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  toend  in  arepnlse." 

Afler  a  coQtioued  struggle  of  seven  jears,  however,  this 
democratic  coDStitiition  yielded  to  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
the  old  institutions  of  the  state,  and  the  experienced  eviU 
of  the  new, — and  another  constitution  vas  the  result  of  the 
struggle,  which  restored  matters  to  the  same  situation  in 
which  they  had  been  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Decemvii-s; 
with  the  addition  of  a  most  important  officer — the  Censor, 
endowed  with  almost  despotic  power — to  the  patrician 
faction.  This  decided  reaction  ia  thus  described,  and  the 
inferences  deducible  from  it  fairly  stated  by  Dr  Arnold  : — 

"  In  the  following  jeai  we  meet  for  the  firtt  time  with  the  name  of  a  new 
patrician  ma^tracj,  the  ceneorghip ;  and  NIebnhr  saw  clear);  that  the 
creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the  appointment  of  tribunes  of  the 
nddiera  ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  msj  he  called  the  constitution  of  the 
yeu  312. 

"  This  constitution  recognised  two  points  ;  a  sort  of  condnuation  of  the 
principle  of  the  decemvirate,  inasmuch  as  the  supreme  government  was 
again,  to  speak  in  modem  Ungnage,  put  ia  commistion,  and  the  kinglj 

Kwers,  fonnerly  nnited  in  the  consols  or  pmtors,  were  now  to  be  divided 
tween  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  secondly,  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  commons  to  share  la  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  eqnal :  the  two  censors,  who  wero 
to  hold  their  office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the  patricians, 
but,  as  Hiebnhr  thinks,  by  them,  that  is,  by  tbe  assembly  of  the  CDri» ;  tbe 
two  qmestora,  who  jndged  in  cases  of  blood,  were  also  chosen  feam  the 
patricians,  althongh  by  the  centnriee.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  prtetora 
was  in  its  moat  important  points  etill  exerdsed  exdnslvely  by  tbepatridans; 
and  even  their  military  power,  which  was  professedly  to  be  open  to  both 
orders,  was  not  transmitted  to  Uie  tribtmes  of  the  soldiers  without  some 
diminution  of  its  majesty.  The  new  tribnneehip  was  not  an  exact  image  of 
the  kingly  sovereignty ;  it  was  not  a  cnrnle  office,  and  therefore  no  tribune 
ever  enjoyed  tbe  honour  of  a  triumph,  in  which  the  conquering  general, 
ascendiug  to  tbe  Capitol  to  eacrifice  to  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome,  was  wont 
to  be  arrayed  in  all  the  Insignia  of  royalty. 

"  But  even  the  small  share  of  power,  tbos  granted  in  theory  to  the  com- 
mons, was  in  practice  withheld  from  them.  Whether  from  the  loflnence  of 
the  patricians  in  the  centnries,  or  by  religions  pretences  urged  by  the  angnrs, 
or  by  tbe  enormoos  and  arbitrary  power  of  reihsing  votes,  which  the  officer 
presiding  at  tbe  comitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  tribunes 
was  for  many  years  filled  by  tbe  patricians  alone.  And,  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be 
replaced,  whenever  it  might  appear  needful,  by  two  consuls;  and  to  the 
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consnUbip  no  plebeian  wu  so  mnoh  as  legally  eligible.  Thna  the  vlctoiy 
of  the  ariatocTEUij  may  seem  to  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder 
how  the  oommoDB,  after  having  carried  eo  trinrnphantly  the  Uw  of  Cano- 
leine,  ahonld  have  allowed  the  political  rigbtA  aMerted  for  them  by  his 
colleikgnee  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in  theory,  and  in  practice  to 
be  80  totally  withheld. 

"  The  explanation  is  Bimple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  moat  valoable  lesaong 
of  history.  The  commoos  obtiuned  those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and 
they  desired  such  only  ae  their  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  withdrawn 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  bnt  it  was  to  escape  from  Intolerable 
personal  oppression  ;  they  had  recently  occnpied  the  Aventine  in  arms,  bnt 
It  was  to  get  rid  of  a  tyranny  which  endangered  the  hononr  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  to  recover  the  protection  of  tbeir  tribanes ;  they  had 
more  lately  still  retjred  to  the  Janiculom,  bat  it  was  to  remove  an  {nsnlting 
distinction  which  embittered  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on 
tbeir  grandchildren,  in  many  instances,  the  Inconveniences,  if  not  the 
reproach  of  illegitimacy.  These  were  all  objects  of  nniversal  and  person^ 
interest )  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  rellnqnlah.  Bnt  the 
possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their  body  to  the 
highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little.  Tbey 
had  tbdr  own  tribanes  for  their  personal  protection  ;  but  ctu^e  magistracies, 
and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or  at  least  might  be  left  in  their  haods  withont  any  great  sacrifice. 
So  it  Is  that  all  things  come  best  in  their  season ;  that  political  power  is 
then  moat  happily  exercised  by  a  people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to 
them  prematurely,  that  is,  before,  in  the  natnral  progress  of  things,  they 
feel  the  want  of  it.  Secnrlty  for  person  and  property  enables  a  nation  to 
grow  withont  intermption ;  In  contending  for  this  a  people's  aense  of  law 
and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised  ;  meantime  national  prosperity  Increases, 
and  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence,  till,  other  and  more  necessary 
wants  being  satisfied,  men  awaken  to  the  highest  earthly  desire  of  the 
ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of 
government.  The  Roman  commons  abandoned  the  highest  magistradea  to 
the  patricians  for  a  period  of  many  years  ;  bat  tbey  continaed  to  increase  in 
prosperity  and  in  influence ;  and  what  the  Others  had  wisely  yielded,  their 
sons  in  the  fnlneaa  of  time  acqnlred.  So  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  declined  to  interfere  in  qnestions  of  fieace  and 
war,  as  being  too  high  for  them  to  compass;  bnt  they  would  not  allow  the 
crown  to  take  their  money  without  their  own  consent;  and  so  the  nation 
grew,  and  the  infinence  of  the  House  of  Commons  grew  along  with  it,  Ull 
that  House  has  become  the  great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British 
constitution. 

"  if  this  view  be  correct,  Trebonins  judged  far  more  wisely  than  H. 
Dailins ;  and  the  abandonment  of  half  the  plebeian  tribuneahip  to  the 
patridans,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  In  the  higher 
magistracies,  would  have  been  as  really  Injurions  to  the  commons  as  it  was 
unwelcome  to  the  pride  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  for  one  which  they  knew  not  how  to  wldd.  The 
tribnneship  was  the  foster-nnrse  of  Roman  liberty,  and  withont  ita  care 
that  liberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity.  What  evils  it  afterwards 
wrought,  when  the  public  freedom  was  fnlly  ripened,  arose  from  that  great 
defect  of  the  Roman  constitntion,  its  conferring  snch  extravagant  powers  on 
all  Its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  by  another ;  instead  of 
so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  every  magistrate  and  order  In  the  state, 
whether  arigtocratlcal  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  tyranny  from  all." 

Our  limits  will  Dot  admit  of  any  other  extracts,  hov 
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interesting  soever  thej  may  be.  Those  already  made  will 
BuflBciently  indicate  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  clear 
that  Dr  Arnold,  in  addition  to  his  well-known  classical  and 
critical  acquirements,  possesses  a  discriminating  judgment, 
a  reflecting  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and  the  power  of 
graphic  interesting  description.  These  are  raluable  qnali- 
ties  to  any  historian  :  they  are  indispensable  to  the  annalist 
of  Rome,  and  promise  to  render  his  work,  if  continued  io 
the  same  spirit,  the  best  history  of  that  wonderful  state 
in  the  English,  perhaps  in  any  modem,  language.  We 
congratulate  him  upon  the  anspicious  commencement  of  his 
labours;  we  cordially  wish  him  sacoess,  and  shall  follow 
him,  with  no  ordinary  interest,  through  the  remainder  of 
his  vast  subject,  interesting  to  the  student  of  ancient  events, 
and  the  observer  of  contemporary  transactions. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  find  no  fault  with  Dr 
Arnold  on  account  of  his  politics;  nay,  that  we  value  Ms 
work  the  more  because,  giving  in  the  main,  as  it  promises 
to  do,  a  faithful  account  of  the  facts  of  Roman  history,  it 
cannot  fail  to  furnish,  from  a  source  the  least  suspicious,  a 
host  of  facts  decisive  in  favour  of  Conservative  principles. 
By  Conservative  principles  we  do  not  mean  attachment  to 
despotic  power,  or  aversion  to  genuine  freedom:  on  the 
contrary,  we  mcao  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  former, 
and  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  latter.  We  mean  an 
attachment  to  that  form  of  government,  and  that  balance  of 
power,  which  alone  can  render  these  blessings  permanent, — 
which  render  property  the  ruling,  and  numbers  only  the 
controlling  power, — which  give  to  weight  of  possession  and 
intellect  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  intrust  to  the  ardent 
feelings  of  the  multitude  the  duty  only  of  preventing  their 
excesses,  or  exposing  their  comiption.  Without  the  former, 
the  rule  of  the  people  degenerates,  in  a  few  years,  in  every 
instance  recorded  in  history,  into  licentious  excess  and 
absolute  tyranny;  without  the  latter,  the  ambition  or 
selfishness  of  the  aristocracy  perverts  to  their  own  private 
purposes  the  dominion  of  the  state.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  strictly  and  literally  true,  that  the  gencnu 
inclination  of  abstract  students,  remote  from  a  practical 
intercourse  with  mankind,  to  republican  principles,  is  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  experienced  necessity  for  Conservative 
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policy  that  has  always  been  felt  in  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  Recluse  or  speculatiTe  men  become 
attached  to  liberal  ideas,  because  they  see  them  constantly 
pot  forth,  in  glowing  and  generous  language,  by  the  popular 
orators  and  writers  in  every  age :  they  associate  oppression 
with  the  government  of  a  single  ruler,  or  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  of  great  possessions,  because  they 
see,  in  general,  that  government  is  established  on  one  or 
other  of  these  bases ;  and,  consequently,  most  of  the  oppres- 
sive acts  recorded  in  history  have  emanated  from  such 
authority.  They  forget  that  the  opportunity  of  abusing 
power  has  been  so  generally  afforded  to  these  classes  by  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  intrusting  it  to  any  other;  that 
if  the  theory  of  popular  government  had  been  practicable, 
democracy,  instead  of  exhibiting  only  a  few  blood-stained 
specks  in  history,  would  have  occupied  the  largest  space  in 
its  annals ;  that  if  the  people  had  been  really  capable  of 
directing  affairs,  they  would,  in  every  age,  have  been  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  holders  of  property  the  declaimei's 
against  their  abuses;  and  that  no  proof  can  be  so  decisive 
against  the  practicabihty  of  any  such  form  of  government,  as 
the  fact,  that  it  has  been  found,  during  six  thousand  years, 
of  such  rare  occurrence,  as  to  make  even  learned  persons, 
till  taught  by  experience,  blind  to  its  tendency. 
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"  It  ia  a  melancbol;  fact,"  aajs  Madame  de  Stael,  "  that 
while  the  human  race  is  contioaally  advancing  bj  the  acqui- 
sitions of  intellect,  it  is  doomed  to  more  perpetually  in  the 
same  circle  of  error,  from  the  influeiice  of  the  pasmoDs."  If 
this  obserration  was  ju8t,  even  when  this  great  author  wrote, 
how  much  more  is  it  now  applicable,  when  a  new  generation 
has  arisen,  blind  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  we,  in 
this  iree  and  prosperous  land,  have  yielded  to  the  same 
passions,  and  been  seduced  by  the  same  delusions,  which, 
three-and-forty  years  ago,  actaated  the  French  people,  and 
hare  been  deemed  inexcusable  by  all  subsequent  historians, 
even  in  its  enslaved  population  I 

It  would  appear  inconceivable,  that  the  same  errors 
should  thus  be  repeated  by  successive  nations,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  lessons  of  history ;  that  all  the  dictates 
of  experience,  all  the  conclusions  of  wisdom,  all  the  penalties 
of  veakness,  should  be  forgotten,  before  the  generation 
which  has  Buffered  under  tbeir  neglect  is  cold  in  their  graves  ; 
that  the  same  vices  should  be  repeated,  the  same  criminal 
ambition  indulged,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  if  we  did  not 
recollect  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  passion,  whether  in 
natioDS  or  individuals,  to  be  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  to  pursue  its  own  headstrong  iodinatious, 
regardless  alike  of  the  admoQitioDS  of  reason  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world.  It  would  seem  that  the  vehemence  of 
passion  in  nations  is  as  little  liable  to  be  influenced  by  con- 

Sattvmin  mr  Mirabtmt,  tt  >wr  la  Prtmiira  Amtn^Ue*  Ligitlatita.  Par 
GnEHHK  DuHoiTF,  do  Gfin^e.  Hvo.  London  :  K  Bull.  lS32.~-We  have  trans- 
lated tlie  quotations  ouiwlTes,  not  having  seen  the  Wng'ii*'  version. 
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eideratiom  of  prudence,  or  the  slightest  r^rd  to  the  con- 
sequences, as  Uie  career  of  intemperance  in  individuals  ;  and 
that  in  like  manner,  as  everj  successive  age  beholds  multi- 
tades  vho,  in  the  pursuit  of  desire,  rush  headlong  down  the 
gulf  of  perdition,  so  every  successive  generation  is  doomed 
to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  national  prosperity,  or  the  extinc- 
tion of  national  existence,  in  the  insane  pursuit  of  democra- 
tic ambition.  Providence  has  appointed  certain  trials  for 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  ;  and  for  those  who,  disregard- 
ing the  admonitions  of  virtue,  and  slighting  the  dictates  of 
duty,  yield  to  the  tempter,  certain  destruction  is  appointed  in 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  then:  criminal  desires,  not  I^s 
in  the  government  of  empires  than  in  the  paths  of  private 
life. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  passion  for  innovation  seized  a  great 
and  powe^ul  nation  in  Europe,  illustrious  in  the  paths  of 
honour,  grown  gray  with  years  of  renown.  The  voice  of  reli- 
gion was  discarded,  the  lessons  of  experience  were  rejected : 
visionary  projects  were  entertained,  chimerical  anticipations 
indulged :  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country  were  not 
amended,  but  destroyed :  a  new  constitution  was  introduced, 
amidst  the  nnanimous  applause  of  the  people.  The  monarch 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  the  nobles 
joined  the  commons,  the  clergy  united  in  the  work  of  reform : 
all  classes,  by  common  consent,  conspired  in  the  demolition 
and  reconstruction  of  the  constitution.  A  new  era  was 
thought  to  have  davmed  on  human  affairs  ;  the  age  of  gold 
to  be  about  to  return  through  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 

The  consequence,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  ruin, 
devastation,  and  misery,  unparalleled  in  modem  times  :  the 
king,  the  queen,  were  beheaded ;  the  nobles  were  exiled  or 
guillotined,  the  clergy  confiscated  and  banished,  the  fund- 
holders  starved  and  ruined,  the  merchants  exterminated, 
the  landholders  bewared,  the  people  decimated.  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  needed  no  destroying  angel  to  be  the  minister  of 
its  vengeance  :  the  guilty  passions  of  men  worked  out  their 
own  and  well-deserved  punishment.  The  fierce  passion  of 
democracy  was  extinguished  in  blood  :  the  Reign  of  Terror 
froze  every  heart  with  horror  ;  the  tyranny  of  the  Directory 
destroyed  the  very  name  of  freedom  :  the  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon visited  every  cottage  with  mourning,  and  doomed  to 
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tears  every  mother  in  France ;  and  the  sycophaucy  of  all 
classes,  the  natural  result  of  former  license,  so  pared  the  vaj 
for  military  despotism,  that  the  haughtj  Emperor  coold  only 
exclaim  with  Tiberius — "  O  homines  ad  servitutem  parati  1"  * 

Forty  years  after,  the  same  unruly  and  reckless  spirit 
seized  the  rery  nation  vho  had  fritnessed  these  horrors,  and 
bravely  struggled  for  twenty  years  to  avert  them  from  their 
own  shores.  The  passion  of  democracy  became  general  in 
all  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes  :  a  large  portion 
of  the  nobility  were  deluded  by  the  idea  that,  by  yield- 
ing to  the  torrent,  they  could  r^ulate  its  course  :  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  wielded  the  royal  prerogative  to  give  force 
and  consistence  to  the  ambition  of  the  multitude ;  pohtical 
fanaticism  again  reared  its  hydra  head :  the  ministers  of 
religion  became  the  objects  of  odium;  everything  sacred, 
everything  venerable,  the  subject  of  opprobrium.  By  yield- 
ing to  this  tempest  of  passion  and  terror,  enlightened  men 
seriously  anticipated,  not  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  the  staying  of  the  fiiry  of  demo- 
cracy, the  stilling  of  the  waves  of  faction,  the  calming  the 
ambition  of  the  people. 

That  a  delusion  so  extraordinary,  a  blindness  so  infatu- 
ated, should  have  existed  so  soon  after  the  great  and  bloody 
drama  had  been  acted  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  will  appear 
altogether  incredible  to  future  ages.  It  is  certain,  bovever, 
that  it  exists,  not  only  among  the  nnthinkiDg  millions,  who, 
being  incapable  of  judging  of  the  consequences  of  political 
changes,  are  of  no  weight  in  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
subject^  but  among  thinking  thousands  who  are  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment,  and  whose  opinions  on  other 
subjects  are  highly  worthy  of  consideration.  This  is  the 
circumstance  which  furnishes  the  real  phenomenon,  and  into 
the  causes  of  which  future  ages  will  anxiously  inquire.  It 
is  no  more  surprising  that  a  new  generation  of  shopkeepers, 
manufacturers,  and  artisans  should  be  devoured  by  the 
passion  for  political  power,  without  any  regard  to  its  recent 
consequences  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  than  that  youth, 
in  every  successive  generation,  should  yield  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  pleasure,  or  the  allurements  of  vice,  without  ever 

*  "  O  men,  ripa  for  sIstbij  t " 
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tfaiokitig  of  the  miseriea  it  haa  brought  upon  their  fathers, 
and  the  old  time  before  them.  But  hov  men  of  aenBO, 
talent,  and  information — men  who  really  have  a  stake  in 
the  oountrj,  and  would  themselTea  be  the  first  victima  of 
roTolution,  should  be  carried  away  bj  the  same  infatnation, 
cannot  be  ao  easily  explained ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  accounted 
for  from  some  accidental  circumatances,  it  offers  the  most 
gloomy  prospects  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  futare 
destinies  of  mankind. 

"  The  direction  of  literature  and  philosophy  in  France, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  says  Madame 
de  Stael,  "  was  extremely  bad ;  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  the  direction  of  ignorance  has  been  still  worse ; 
for  no  one  book  can  do  much  mischief  to  those  who  read  all. 
If  the  idlers  In  the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  them- 
selres  by  reading  a  few  moments,  the  work  which  they  read 
makes  as  great  an  impression  on  them  as  the  arriTal  of  a 
stranger  in  the  desert ;  and  if  that  work  abounds  in  sophisms, 
they  hare  no  opposite  arguments  to  oppose  to  it.  The 
discovery  of  printing  is  truly  fatal  to  those  who  read  only 
by  halves  or  chance;  for  knowledge,  like  the  Lance  of  Argail, 
inflicts  wounds  which  nothing  but  itself  can  heal."*  In  this 
obserration  is  to  be  found  the  true  solution  of  the  extraor- 
dinary political  delusions  which  now  overspread  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  much  easier  to  discern  the  causes  of  the  calamity, 
than  to  perceive  what  remedy  can  be  devised  for  it. 

If  you  could  give  to  all  who  can  read  the  newspapers 
either  intellect  to  understand,  or  taste  to  relish,  or  money 
to  buy,  or  time  to  read,  worka  of  historical  information  or 
philosophical  wisdom,  there  might  be  a  reasonable  hope  that 
error  in  the  end  would  be  banished  &om  thought,  and  that 
political  knowledge,  like  the  Thames  water  in  the  course  of 
a  long  voyage,  would  work  itself  pure.  But  as  it  is  obvious 
to  every  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
mankind,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred  who  peruse 
the  daily  press  are  either  totally  incapable  of  fonning  a 
sound  opinion  on  any  subject  of  thought,  or  ao  influenced 
by  prejudice  aa  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  force  of  reason,  or 
ao  mnch  swayed  by  passion,  or  actuated  by  interest,  as  to 
be  deaf  to  argument,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  a  sense  of 
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justice,  or  so  destitute  of  iofonnatioii  as  to  be  inseoaible  to 
Hb  force,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discern  any  mode  in  which, 
with  a  dajly  press  extensivelj  read,  and  political  excitement 
kept  up,  either  truth  is  to  become  generally  known,  or  error 
Bofficiently  combated.  Every  one,  how  slender  soever  his 
intellect,  how  slight  his  information,  how  limited  his  time 
for  stndy,  can  understand  and  feel  gratified  by  abuse  of  his 
superiors.  The  common  slang  declamation  i^ainst  the  aris- 
tocrats, the  clei^,  and  tlie  throne,  in  France,  and  against 
the  boroughmongers,  the  bishops,  and  the  peers,  in  England, 
is  on  the  leyel  of  the  meanest  capacity  ;  and  is  calculated 
to  seduce  all  those  who  are  "  either,"  in  Bacon's  words, 
"  we&k  in  judgment,  or  infirm  in  resolution  ;  that  is,  the 
greater  proportion  of  mankind." 

It  is  this  circumstance  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  extremely  limited  extent  of  such  intellect  or 
information  as  qualifies  to  judge  on  political  subjects,  which 
renders  the  future  prospects  of  any  nation  which  has  got 
itself  inyolved  in  the  whirlwind  of  innovation  so  extremely 
melancholy.  Every  change  which  is  proposed  holds  out 
some  immedicUe  or  apparent  benefit,  which  forms  the  attrac- 
tion and  inducement  to  the  multitude.  Every  one  can  see 
and  understand  this  immediate  or  imaginary  benefit,  and 
therefore  the  change  is  clamorously  demanded  by  the 
people.  To  discern  the  tUtimate  effects  again,  to  see  how 
these  changes  are  to  operate  on  the  irame  of  society,  and 
the  misery  they  are  calculated  to  bring  on  the  very  persons 
who  demand  them,  requires  a  head  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength,  and  knowledge  of  more  than  ordinary  extent 
Nature  has  not  given  the  one,  education  can  never  give 
the  other  to  above  one  in  a  hundred.  Hence  the  poison 
circulates  universally,  while  the  antidote  is  confined  to  a 
few;  and  therefore,  in  such  periods,  the  most  extravagant 
measures  are  forced  upon  Government,  and  a  total  disregard 
of  experience  characterises  the  national  councils. 

It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  extremely  short  duration  of 
any  institutions  which  have  been  framed  under  the  pressure  of 
democratic  infiuence  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  terminated  by  the  tranquil  despotism  of  the 
sword.  Rome,  in  two  generations,  ran  through  the  horrors 
of  democratic  convulsions,  until  they  were  stopped  by  the 
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STord  of  the  Dictator.  France,  since  the  reform  transports 
of  1789  began,  has  had  thirteen  different  constitutions, 
none  of  vhicb  subsisted  tiro  years,  except  such  as  vere  sup- 
ported by  the  power  of  Napoleon  and  the  bayonets  of  the 
Allies.  England,  in  fire  years  after  the  people  ran  mad  in 
1642,  was  quietly  sheltered  under  the  despotism  of  Crom- 
well; and  the  convulsions  of  the  republics  of  South  America 
have  been  so  numerous  since  their  struggles  began,  that 
civilised  nations  have  ceased  to  count  them. 

Historians  recording  events  at  a  distance  from  the  period 
of  their  occurrence,  and  ignorant  of  the  experienced  evils 
which  led  to  their  adoption,  have  often  indulged  in  eloquent 
declamation  against  the  corruption  and  debasement  of  those 
nations,  such  as  Florence,  Milan,  Sienna,  and  Denmark, 
which  have  by  common  consent,  and  a  solemn  act,  surren- 
dered their  liberties  to  a  sovereign  prince.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  either  extraordinary  or  debasing  about  it.  They 
gave  up  their  privileges,  because  they  had  never  known  what 
real  freedom  was;  they  invoked  the  tranquillity  of  despot- 
ism, to  avoid  the  experienced  ills  of  anarchy;  they  chose 
the  lesser,  to  avoid  the  greater  evil.  Democracy,  admirable 
as  a  spring,  and  when  duly  tempered  by  the  other  elements 
of  society,  is  utterly  destructive  where  it  becomes  predomi- 
nant, or  is  deprived  of  its  regulating  weight.  The  evils  it 
produces  are  so  excessive — the  suffering  it  occasions  so 
dreadful — that  society  cannot  exist  under  them ;  and  the 
people  take  refuge  in  despair,  in  the  surrender  of  all  they 
have  been  contending  for,  to  obtain  that  peace  which  they 
have  sought  for  in  vain  amidst  its  stormy  convulsions.  The 
horrors  of  democratic  tyranny  greatly  exceed  those  either 
of  regal  or  aristocratic  oppression.  History  contains  nume- 
rous examples  of  nations  who  have  lingered  on  for  centuries 
under  the  bowstring  of  the  sultan,  or  the  fetters  of  the  feudal 
nobility ;  but  none  in  which  democratic  violence,  when  once 
fairly  let  loose  in  an  old  and  opulent  state,  has  not  speedily 
brought  about  its  own  extirpation. 

But  although  there  is  little  hope  that  the  multitude, 
when  once  infected  by  the  deadly  contagion  of  democracy, 
can  right  themselves,  or  be  righted  by  others,  by  the  utmost 
efforts  of  reason,  argument,  or  eloquence,  nature  has  in 
reserre  one  remedy  of  sovereign  and  universal  efficacy,  which 


is  as  UDiTersallj  underetood,  and  as  quick  in  its  operation, 
as  the  poison  which  rendered  its  application  necessary. 
This  is,  Stjffeeing.  Every  man  cannot,  indeed,  under- 
stand political  reasoning ;  but  eyery  man  can  feel  the  want 
of  a  meal  The  multitude  may  be  insensible  to  the  efforts 
of  reason  and  eloquence,  but  they  cannot  remain  deaf  to 
the  dangers  of  murder  and  conflagration,  or  the  still  more 
trying  sufferings  of  want  and  destitution.  These,  the  natu- 
raX  and  unvarying  attendants  on  democratic  ascendency,  will 
as  certainly  in  the  end  tame  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  people, 
as  winter  will  succeed  summer;  but  whether  they  will  do 
so  in  time  to  preserve  the  national  freedom  or  uphold  the 
national  fortunes,  is  a  very  different  and  far  more  doubtful 
question.  It  is  seldom  that  the  illumination  of  suffering 
comes  in  time  to  save  the  people  from  the  despotism  of 
the  sword. 

It  is  in  this  particular  that  die  superior  strength  and  effi- 
<»ency  of  free  constitutions,  such  as  Britain,  in  resisting  the 
fatal  encroachments  of  democracy,  to  any  possessed  by  a 
despotic  government,  is  to  be  found.  The  habits  of  union, 
intelligence,  and  pohtical  exertion  which  they  have  deve- 
loped, have  given  to  the  higher  and  more  influential  classes 
such  a  power  of  combining  to  resist  the  danger,  that  obsta- 
cles are  thrown  in  the  way  of  change  which  retard  the  fatal 
rapidity  of  its  course.  Diacussion  goes  on  in  the  legisla- 
ture; talent  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  truth;  honour  and 
patriotism  are  found  at  the  post  of  danger;  virtue  receives 
its  noblest  tribute  in  the  universal  calumnies  of  wicked- 
ness. These  generous  efforts,  indeed,  are  in  general  totally 
unavailing  at  the  time  to  alter  the  opinion  of  the  many- 
headed  monster  which  has  started  into  political  activity; 
but  they  combine  the  brave,  the  enlightened,  and  the  good 
into  a  united  phalanx,  which,  if  it  cannot  singly  resist  the 
torrent,  may  at  least  arrest  its  fury,  till  the  powers  of 
nature  come  to  its  aid.  These  powers  do  come  at  last  with 
desperate  and  resistless  effect,  in  the  universal  suffering,  the 
far-spread  agony,  the  hopeless  depression  of  the  poor;  but 
the  danger  is  imminent,  that  before  the  change  takes  place 
the  work  of  destruction  has  been  completed ;  and  the 
national  liberties,  deprived  of  the  ark  of  the  constitution, 
may  perish  under  the  futile  attempts  to  reconstruct  it. 
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Id  roTolutions  as  in  feTer,  the  great  art  of  the  pLjaiciao 
is  to  make  the  patient  outlive  the  disease. 

There  never  was  a  mistake  so  deplorable  as  to  imagine 
that  it  ie  possible  to  give  to  anj  nation  at  once  a  new  con- 
stitution, or  to  preserve  the  slightest  guarantee  for  freedom 
under  institutions  created  at  once  by  the  utmost  efforts  of 
human  wisdom.  It  is  as  impossible  at  once  to  give  a  durable 
constitution  to  a  nation,  as  it  is  to  give  a  healthful  frame  to 
an  individual  without  going  through  the  previous  changes 
of  childhood  and  jouth.  "  Governments,"  aajs  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  "  are  not  framed  after  a  model,  but  all  their 
parts  grow  out  of  occasional  acts,  prompted  bj  some  urgent 
expedience  or  some  private  interest,  which  in  the  course  of 
time  coalesce  and  harden  into  usage;  and  this  bundle  of 
usages  is  the  object  of  respect,  and  the  guide  of  conduct, 
long  before  it  is  embodied,  defined,  or  enforced  in  written 
laws.  Government  may  be,  in  some  degree,  reduced  to 
system,  but  it  cannot  flow  fh)m  it.  It  is  not  like  a  machine, 
or  a  building,  which  may  be  constructed  entirely,  and 
according  to  a  previous  pl^,  by  the  art  and  labour  of  man. 
It  is  better  illustrated  by  comparison  with  vegetables,  or 
even  animals,  which  may  be,  in  a  very  high  degree,  improved 
by  skill  and  care — which  may  be  grievously  injured  by 
neglect,  or  destroyed  hy  violence,  but  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  human  contrivance.  A  government  can,  indeed, 
be  no  more  than  a  mere  draught  or  scheme  of  rule,  when  it 
is  not  composed  of  habits  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  of  a  habitual  exercise  of  certain  portions  of 
authority  by  the  individuals  or  bodies  who  constitute  the 
sovereign  power.  These  habits,  like  all  others,  can  only  be 
formed  hy  repeated  acts ;  they  cannot  be  suddenly  infused 
by  the  lawgiver,  nor  can  they  immediately  follow  the  most 
perfect  conviction  of  their  propriety.  Many  causes  having 
more  power  over  the  human  mind  than  written  law,  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  from  the  mere  perusal  of  a  written 
scheme  of  government,  to  foretell  what  it  will  prove  in 
action.  There  may  be  governments  so  bad  that  it  is  justi- 
fiable to  destroy  them,  and  to  trust  to  the  probability  that 
a  better  government  will  grow  in  their  stead.  But  as  the 
rise  of  a  worse  is  also  possible,  so  terrible  a  peril  is  never 
to  be  incurred,  except  in  the  case  of  a  tyranny  which  it  w 
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impossihle  to  reform.  It  may  be  necessary  to  bora  a  forest 
containing  much  useful  timber,  bat  giriag  shelter  to  beasts 
of  prej,  vho  are  formidable  to  an  infant  colonj  in  its 
neighbourbood,  and  of  too  vast  an  extent  to  be  gradually 
and  safely  thinned  by  their  inadequate  labour.  It  is  fit, 
hcverer,  that  they  should  be  apprised,  before  they  take  an 
irreparable  step,  hov  little  it  is  possible  to  foresee  whether 
the  earth,  stripped  of  its  vegetation,  shall  become  an  unpro- 
fitable desert  or  a  pestilential  marsh."* 

The  great  cause,  therefore,  of  the  devastating  march  of 
revolutions,  and  the  total  subversion  which  they  in  general 
effect  in  the  liberties  of  the  people,  is  the  fundamental 
changes  in  laws  and  institutions  which  they  effect.  As 
long  aa  these  remain  untouched,  or  not  altered  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  any  passing  despotism,  how  grievous 
soever,  is  only  of  temporary  effect ;  and  when  the  tyranny 
is  overpast,  the  public  freedom  again  runs  into  its  wonted 
and  consuetudinary  channels.  Thus  the  successive  tyrannies 
of  Richard  the  Third,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  James  the 
Second,  produced  no  fatal  effects  on  English  freedom, 
because  they  subsisted  only  duriDg  the  lifetime  of  an  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  sovereign;  and,  upon  his  death,  or 
removal  from  power,  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people 
revived,  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  again  as  exten- 
sive as  ever. 

The  Great  Rebellion  hardly  partook  at  all,  at  least  in  its 
early  stages,  of  the  character  of  a  democratic  movement. 
Its  leaders  were  the  House  of  Commons,  who  possessed  four- 
fifths  of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  pro- 
prietors of  three  times  as  much  territory  as  the  Upper  House ; 
hence  no  considerable  changes  in  laws,  institutions,  or  c\is- 
toms,  took  place.  "  The  courts  of  law,"  says  Lingard,  "still 
administered  law  on  the  old  precedents,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  change  of  the  dynasty  on  the  throne,  the 
people  perceived  little  change  in  the  administration  of 
government."  f  Power  was  not,  during  the  course  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  transferred  into  other  and  inferior  hands, 
from  whence  it  never  can  be  wrenched  but  at  the  sword's 
point;  it  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  kingdom,  till  it  was  taken  from  them 

•  JfootiNKii&'f  jrwtoiy  i^En^Ml,  I  78.  t  Lingard,  iL  11, 13. 
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bj  the  hand  of  CromTelL  The  true  democratic  spirit 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  straggles  among  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  but  their  numbers  vere  too  inconsiderable 
to  acquire  any  preponderance  before  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  that  daring  soldier.  Accordingly,  on  the  Restora- 
tion, the  first  thing  that  Government  did,  was  to  issue 
writs  for  all  persons  to  unite  in  returning  members  to 
Parliament  who  were  qualified  prior  to  1640;  and  after 
an  abeyance  of  twenty  years,  the  constitution  returned 
to  its  ancient  forms.  The  ReTolution  of  1688,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  stricdy  speaking  a  revolution ;  it  was  merely 
a  change  of  dynasty,  accomplished  by  a  unanimous  effort 
of  the  public  will,  and  unattended  by  the  least  change  in 
the  aristocratic  influence,  or  the  balance  of  powers  in  the 
state. 

"  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  is  a  foolish  phrase,  which 
does  not  conrey  the  meaning  which  it  is  intended  to 
express.  When  it  is  said  that  institutions  formed  by  the 
wisdom  of  former  ages  should  not  be  changed,  it  is  not 
meant  that  our  ancestors  were  gifted  with  any  extra- 
ordinary sagacity,  but  that  the  customs  which  they  adopted 
were  the  result  of  experienced  utility  and  known  necessity ; 
and  that  the  collection  of  usages,  called  the  Constitution,  is 
more  perfect  than  any  human  wisdom  could  at  once  hare 
framed,  because  it  has  arisen  out  of  social  wants,  and  been 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  actual  practice,  during  a  long 
course  of  ages.  To  demolish  and  reconstruct  such  a  consti- 
tution, to  remove  power  &om  the  hands  in  which  it  was 
formerly  rested,  and  throw  it  into  channels  where  it  never 
was  accustomed  to  flow,  is  an  eril  incomparably  greater,  an 
experiment  infinitely  more  hazardous,  than  the  total  sobrer- 
sioQ  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  an  ambitious  monarch 
or  a  miUtary  usurper,  because  it  not  only  destroys  the 
balance  of  power  at  the  moment,  but  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  nation  to  right  itself  at  the  close  of  the  tyranny,  and 
raises  np  a  host  of  separate  revolutionary  interests,  invested 
at  the  moment  with  supreme  authority,  and  dependent  for 
their  existence  upon  the  continuance  of  the  revolutionary 
regime.  It  is  to  Goremment  what  a  total  change  of 
landed  property  is  to  the  body  politic;  a  wound  which,  as 
Ireland  sufficiently  proves,  a  nation  can  never  recover. 
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As  the  Reform  BUI  proposes  to  throw  the  whole  political 
power  Id  the  State  into  oew  and  iDezperienced  hands,  the 
change  thereby  contemplated  is  incomparably  greater  and 
more  perilous  than  the  most  complete  prostration  of  the 
liberties,  either  of  the  people  or  the  aristocracy,  by  a  passing 
tyranny.  It  is  the  creation  of  new  and  formidable  revolu- 
tionary interests  which  will  never  expire, — the  vesting  of 
power  in  hands  jealous  of  its  possession,  in  proportion  to 
the  novelty  of  its  acquisition,  and  their  own  unfitness  to 
wield  it, — which  form  the  insuperable  evil.  Such  a  calamity 
is  infiicted  as  effectually  by  the  tranquil  and  pacific  formation 
of  a  new  constitution,  as  by  the  most  terrible  civil  wars,  or 
the  severest  military  oppression.  The  liberties  of  England 
survived  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  tyranny  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  those  of  France  were  at  oDce  destroyed 
by  the  insane  innovations  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
And  this  destruction  took  place  without  any  opposition, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  reforming  king,  a  conceding 
nobility,  and  an  intoxicated  people,  by  the  mere  votes  of 
the  States-General. 

The  example  of  France  is  so  extremely  and  exactly 
applicable  to  our  changes  —  the  pacific  and  applauded 
march  of  its  innovations  was  so  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  has  so  long  been  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  bo  an 
extremely  sore  subject  with  the  Reformers,  and  that  they 
should  endeavour,  by  every  method  of  ingenuity,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  concealment,  to  withdraw  the  public  attention 
Jrom  BO  damning  a  precedent.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore, 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  that  at  this  juncture  a  work  has 
appeared,  Sowing  from  the  least  suspicious  quarter,  which 
at  once  puts  this  matter  on  the  right  footing,  and  demon- 
strates that  it  was  not  undue  delay,  but  over-rapidity  of 
concession,  which  brought  about  its  unexampled  horrors. 

M,  Dumont,  the  title  of  whose  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau 
is  prefixed  to  this  article,  was  the  early  and  faithful  friend 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  He  wrote  a  great  proportion  of 
his  speeches,  and  composed  almost  entirely  the  Courrier  de 
Provence,  a  journal  published  in  the  name  of  Mirabeau, 
and  to  which  a  great  part  of  his  political  celebrity  was 
owing.     The  celebrated  declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Man, 
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published  bj  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  iu  great  part 
composed  by  him.  He  was  the  iotimate  Mend  of  Briasot, 
Garat,  Roland,  Vergniaud,  Talleyrand,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party ;  and  his  opinion  vas  deemed  of  so 
much  importance,  that  he  'was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
Ministers  as  to  the  choice  of  persons  to  fill  the  highest 
situations.  In  this  country  he  was  the  intimate  and  valued 
friend  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr  Whitbread,  Lord  Lana- 
downe,  Lord  Holland,  and  all  the  party  at  Holland  House. 
Latterly,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  arranging,  composing, 
and  putting  into  order  the  multifarious  effusions  of  Mr 
Bentham's  genius;  and  from  his  pen  almost  all  the  published 
productions  of  that  great  and  ori^nal  man  have  flowed. 
Half  the  fame  of  Mirabeau,  and  more  than  half  that  of 
Bentham,  rest  on  his  labours.  He  was  no  common  person 
-who  was  selected  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  two  such  men,  and 
rendered  the  vehicle  of  communicating  their  varied  and 
original  thoughts  to  the  world. 

Before  quoting  the  highly  interesting  observations  of  this 
able  and  impartial  observer  on  the  French  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  comparing  them  with  the  progress  of  Reform 
in  this  country,  we  shall  recall  to  our  reader's  recollection 
the  dates  of  the  leading  measures  of  that  celebrated  body, 
as,  without  having  them  in  view,  the  importance  of  M. 
Dumont's  observations  cannot  be  duly  appreciated.  Such 
a  survey  will  at  the  same  time  bring  to  the  test  the  accuracy 
of  Mr  Macaulay's  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse's  assertion,  that 
it  was  not  the  concession,  but  the  resistance,  of  the  privileged 
orders,  which  precipitated  the  fatal  cataract  of  their  revolu- 
tion. The  abstract  is  abridged  from  Mignet,  the  ablest 
historian  on  the  republican  side  of  which  France  can 
boast,  and  Lacretelte,  the  well-known  annalist  of  its  events. 

In  Aug.  1 788,  Louis,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  agreed  to  assemble  the  States-General,  which  had 
not  met  in  France  since  1614. 

In  Sept.  1789,  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  Necker,  by  a 
Royal  ordinance,  doubled  the  number  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Tiers  Etat ;  in  other  words,  he  doubled  the  House 
of  Commons  of  France,*  while  those  of  the  clergy  and 
nobles  were  left  at  their  former  amount. 

■  Mi^Mt,  L  25. 
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The  elections  in  April  1789  were  conducted  with  the 
utmost  favour  to  the  popular  party.  No  scnitinj  of  those 
entitled  to  TOte  took  place ;  after  the  few  first  days,  every 
person  decently  dressed  was  allowed  to  rote,  without  any 
questions  beiog  asked.* 

When  the  States-General  met  on  May  6, 1789,  the  King 
and  his  minister  Necker  were  received  with  cold  and  digni- 
fied courtesy  by  the  nobles  and  clergy,  but  with  rapturous 
applause  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  who  saw  in  them  the  authors 
of  the  prodigious  addition  which  the  number  and  conse- 
quence of  their  order  had  received.+ 

May  9.  No  sooner  had  the  States-General  proceeded  to 
business,  than  the  Tiers  Etat  demanded  that  the  nobles  and 
clergy  should  sit  and  vole  with  them  in  one  chamber ;  a 
proceeding  unexampled  in  French  history,  and  which  it 
was  foreseen  would  give  them  the  complete  ascendency,  by 
reason  of  their  numerical  superiority  to  those  of  both  the 
other  orders  united.  | 

May  10  to  June  9.  The  nobles  and  clergy  resisted  for 
a  short  while  this  prodigious  innovation,  and  insisted  that, 
after  the  manner  of  all  the  States-General  which  had 
assembled  iu  France  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy, 
the  orders  should  sit  and  vote  by  separate  chambers ;  and 
that  this  was  more  especially  indispensable  since  the  recent 
duplication  of  the  Tiers  Etat  had  given  that  body  a  nume- 
rical superiority  over  the  two  other  orders  taken  together.  § 

June  17.  The  Tiera  Etat  declared  themselves  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France,  a  designation,  says  Dumont, 
which  indicated  their  intention  to  usurp  the  whole  sove- 
reignty of  the  State. 

Jane  21.  The  King,  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
collision  with  the  Commons,  and  thinking  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  first  persnaded,  and  at  length, 
through  the  medium  of  Marshal  Luxembourg,  commanded 
the  nobles  to  yield  to  this  demand  of  the  Tiers  Etat.|| 

The  nobles  and  clei^y  gradually  yielded.  On  the  19th 
June  1789,  147  of  the  clergy  joined  the  Tiers  Etat ;  and 
on  the  25th  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  forty-seven  of  the 
nobles,  also  deserted  their  order,  and  adhered  to  the  opposite 
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party.  The  remainder,  finding  their  numbers  so  serioualy 
■weakened,  and  urged  on  by  their  Reforming  Sovereign,  also 
joined  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  sat  vith  them  in  one  assembly 
on  27th  Jane.*  "  On  that  day  (says  Dumont)  the  Revo- 
lution  vas  completed." 

On  the  23d  June  1769,  the  King  held  a  solemn  meeting 
of  the  Thole  estates  in  one  assembly,  and  vhite  he  declared 
the  former  proceedings  of  the  Tiers  Etat  unconstitutional, 
granted  such  immenae  concessiona  to  the  people  as  nerer, 
said  Mu-abeau,  were  before  granted  by  a  king  to  his  sub- 
jects. All  the  objects  of  the  Revolution,  says  Mignet,  were 
gained  by  that  royal  ordinance.! 

July  13.  The  King  ordered  the  troops,  who  had  been 
assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  National  Guards.}; 

July  14.  The  Bastille  taken,  and  all  Paris  in  an  insur- 
rection. 

July  ]  6.  The  King  appointed  Lafayette  commander  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  Bailly,  the  president  of  the 
Assembly,  mayor  of  Paris. 

July  17.  The  King  visited  Paris  in  the  midst  of  a  mob 
of  200,000  revolutionary  democrats. 

Aug.  4.  The  whole  feudal  rights,  induding  tithes,  aban- 
doned in  one  night  by  the  nobility,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Duke  de  NoaiUes. 

Aug.  13.  Decree  of  the  Assembly  declaring  all  ecclesias- 
tical estates  national  property. 

Aug.  20.  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  issued. 

Aug.  23.  Freedom  of  religious  opinions  proclaimed. 

Aug.  24.  The  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press  established. 

Aug.  25.  Dreadful  disturbances  in  Paris  on  account  of 
famine. 

Sept.  13.  A  new  decree  on  account  of  the  extreme  suf- 
fering in  Paris. 

Oct.  5.  Versailles  invaded  by  a  clamorous  mob.  The 
King  and  Queen  nearly  murdered,  and  brought  captives  by 
a  furious  mob  to  Paris. 

Nov.  2.  Decree  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Autun,  for  the  confiscation  and  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical 
property. 

■  LacrttOUt  Pr.  Hat.  i.  12.  f  Ibid.  L  13.  t  Ibid.  I  3. 
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Feb.  24,  1790.  Titles  of  honour  abolished. 

Feb.  26.  Nev  division  of  the  kingdom  into  departments  ; 
and  all  appointments,  ciril  and  militaiT',  vested  in  the 
people. 

March  17.  Sale  of  national  domains  to  the  value  of  400 
milliotiB  of  francs  authorised,  and  assignats,  bearing  a  forced 
circulation,  issued,  to  supply  the  immense  deficieocj  of  the 
revenue.* 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  go  farther.  Here  it  appears,  that 
■within  two  monihs  of  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  the 
union  of  the  orders  in  one  chamber — ^in  other  words,  the 
annihilation  of  the  House  of  Peers — was  effected,  the  feudal 
rights  were  abolished,  and  the  entire  sovereignty  was  vested  in 
the  National  Assembly.  In  three  moniks  the  church  property 
was  confiscated,  the  Rights  of  Man  pnbhshed,  tithes  anni- 
hilated, and  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press  proclaimed. 
In  ^ve  months  the  King  and  royal  famQy  ■were  brought 
prisoners  to  Paris.  In  six  months  the  distress  naturally 
consequent  on  these  convulsions  had  attracted  the  constant 
attention  of  the  Assembly,  and  spread  the  utmost  misery 
among  the  people ;  and  in  ten  months  the  total  failure  of 
the  revenue  had  rendered  the  sale  of  church  property,  and 
the  issuing  of  assignats  bearing  a  forced  circulation,  neces- 
sary, whidi  it  ia  well  known  soon  swallowed  up  property  of 
every  description  throughout  France.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  revolutionists  consider  as  tardy  concessions  of  the 
nobility  and  throne ;  bat  when  it  ia  recollected  that  all 
these  proceedings  were  agreed  to  by  the  King,  and  passed 
by  the  legislature,  at  the  dates  here  specified,  it  is  conceived 
that  a  more  rapid  revolutionary  progress  could  hardly  be 
wished  for  by  the  most  ardent  reformer. 

The  authority  of  Madame  de  Stael  has  been  appealed  to 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  illustrative  of  the  vain 
attempts  of  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  to  stem  the  torrent. 
Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  the  same  great  writer,  as  to  who 
it  was  tbat  put  it  in  motion.  "  No  revolution,"  she  observes, 
"  can  succeed  in  a  great  country,  unless  it  is  commenced  by 
the  aristocratic  class.  The  people  afterwards  get  posses- 
sion of  it,  but  they  cannot  strike  the  first  blow.  When  I 
recollect  that  it  was  the  parliaments,  the  nobles,  and  the 

'  See  LaertltlU'i  Pr.  Uiit.  p.  1-9,  Introduction. 
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clergy  of  France,  who  first  stroye  to  limit  the  royal  autlio> 
liiy,  I  am  far  from  ioBtDuating  that  their  desigo  io  so  doing 
vas  culpable.  A  sincere  enthusiasm  then  animated  all 
ranks  of  Frenchmen — public  spirit  bad  spread  universallj  ; 
and  among  the  higher  classes,  the  most  enlightened  and 
generous  vere  those  who  ardently  desired  that  public  opinion 
should  hare  its  due  sway  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  But 
can  the  privileged  ranks,  who  commenced  the  Revolution, 
accuse  those  ■who  only  carried  it  on  ?  Some  Trill  say,  we 
visbed  only  that  the  changes  should  proceed  a  certain 
length  ;  others,  that  they  should  go  a  step  farther ;  but  who 
can  regulate  tlte  impulse  of  a  great  people  when  once  put  in 
motion ?"  *  These  are  the  words  of  sober  wisdom ;  and 
coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  gifted  daughter  of  M.  Necker, 
who  had  BO  large  a  share,  by  the  duplication  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  in  the  raising  of  the  tempest,  and  who  was  so  devoted 
a  worshipper  of  her  father's  memory,  none  were  ever  uttered 
worthy  of  more  profound  meditation. 

This  is  the  true  principle  on  the  subject.  The  aid  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  is  indispensable  to 
put  the  torrent  of  democracy  in  motion.  After  it  is  fairly 
set  agoing,  all  their  efforts  are  unarailing  to  restrain  its 
course.  Unless  the  French  nobility  had  headed  the  mob  in 
demanding  the  States-General,  matters  could  nerer  bare 
been  brought  to  a  crisis.  After  they  had  roused  the  public 
feeling,  they  found,  by  dear-bought  experience,  that  they 
were  altogether  unable  to  restrain  its  fury.  In  this  country, 
the  revolutionary  party  could  have  done  nothing,  had  they 
not  been  supported  in  their  projects  of  reform  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Whig  nobility.  Having 
been  so,  we  shall  see  in  the  long  run  whether  they  will  be 
better  able  than  their  compeei-s  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  to  master  the  tempest  they  have  raised. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
nobihty  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Tiers  Etat. 
Dumont  gives  the  foDowing  picture  of  the  reforming  nobles, 
and  of  the  extravagant  expectations  of  the  different  classes 
who  supported  their  favourite  iunovations. 

"  The  boose  of  the  Doie  dela  Rochefoucauld,  distiagnished  b;  ita  Biiuplidlj', 

the  pnritj  of  its  maunera,  and  the  independence  of  ils  pTiDciptes,  agsembled 

all  those  members  of  the  nobilitj  who  sopported  Ihe  people,  the  double 

•  lUvolutvm  JPranfaite,  L  125, 
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representatton  of  the  Hers  Etat,  the  vote  per  eapUa,  the  abandonment  of  all 
privileges,  and  the  like.  Condorcet,  Dapont,  Lafayette,  the  Duke  da 
lianconrt,  were  the  chief  peraoua  of  that  society.  Their  rwfiiiy  pawion  mkm 
to  create  for  Ftance  a  new  cotutilatum.  Soch  of  the  Dobiltty  and  princes  as 
wished  to  preserve  the  atieient  comtitulion  of  the  States- General,  formed  the 
aristocratic  party  against  which  the  pnblic  indignation  was  so  gonerai ;  bnt 
altlioaghmnchnoisewasmadeaboattbem,  their  nambers  were  inconsiderable. 
The  bnlk  of  thenation  saw  oaljici  the  States -General  the  meaTii  of  diminishing 
the  taxes ;  the  fnndholders,  so  often  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  a  vioiation 
of  public  f^th,  considered  them  as  an  invincible  rampart  against  national 
bankn^tiy.  The  defldt  had  made  them  tremble.  The;  were  on  the  point 
of  rnin ;  and  the;  embraced  with  warmth  the  hope  of  giving  to  the  revenues 
of  the  state  a  secnre  foundalion.  These  ideas  were  utterly  Inconsistent  with 
each  other.  The  nobility  had  in  their  bosom  a  democratic  as  well  as  an 
aristocratic  party.  The  clergy  mere  divided  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  were 
the  commons.  No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  confiision  of  ideas,  the 
extravagant  espectaUons,  the  hopes  and  passions  of  all  parties.  Yonwonld 
Imagine  the  world  was  on  Ae  day  after  Vte  Creation." — Pp.  37,  3tj. 

We  have  seen  that  the  clergy,  by  their  joining  the  Tiers 
Etat,  first  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  the  other 
orders,  aud  vested  in  their  hands  omnipotent  poorer,  by 
compelling  the  nobles  to  sit  and  vote  with  them  in  an 
assembly  -where  they  were  nomerically  inferior  to  the  popular 
party.  The  return  they  met  with  in  a  few  months  was,  a 
decree  confiscaiiTig  all  their  property  to  the  service  of  the 
state.  With  bitter  and  unavailing  anguish  did  they  then 
took  back  to  their  insane  conduct  in  so  strongly  fanning  a 
flame  of  which  they  were  so  soon  to  be  the  victims.  Dnmont 
gives  the  following  striking  account  of  the  feelings  of  one  of 
their  reforming  bishops  when  the  tempest  they  had  raised 
reached  their  own  doora. 

"The  Bishop  of  Chartres  was  one  of  the  Bishops  who  were  attached  to 
the  popular  party  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  sapportor  of  the  union  of  the 
orders,  the  vote  by  head,  and  the  new  constitution.  He  was  by  no  meana 
a  man  of  a  political  tnm,  nor  of  any  depth  of  understanding ;  bat  he  had  so 
mnch  candour  and  good  faith  that  he  distrusted  no  one  ;  ho  never  imagined 
that  the  Tie.n  Etat  conld  have  any  other  design  bnt  to  reform  the  existing 
abases,  and  do  the  good  which  appeared  so  easy  a  matter  to  all  the  world. 
A  stranger  to  every  species  of  iotrigne,  sincere  in  his  intentions,  he  followed 
no  other  guide  than  his  conscience,  and  what  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  for 
the  pnblic  good.  His  religion  was  like  his  politics ;  he  was  benevolent, 
tolerant,  and  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  the  Protestants  exempted  from  every 
species  of  constraint.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  clergy  would  be  called 
on  to  make  great  sacrifices ;  but  never  anticipated  that  he  was  destined  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  Revolution.  I  saw  him  at  the  time  when  the  whole 
goods  of  the  church  were  declared  national  property,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
dismissing  his  old  domesties,  redudng  his  hospitable  mansion,  selling  his 
most  precious  eSects  to  discharge  his  debts.  Ue  found  some  relief  by  ponring 
his  sorrow  into  my  bosom.  His  regrets  wore  not  for  himself,  but  he  inces- 
santly accused  himself  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived,  and  having 
embraced  the  party  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  which  violated,  when  triumphant,  aS 
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the  engagements  wbich  it  bad  made  wben  in  a  state  of  wealmeM.  How 
grievous  it  mnst  hare  been  to  a  man  of  good  principles  to  have  contribated 
to  the  sDccesa  of  so  anjiist  a  part;  t  Yet  never  man  bad  less  reaoon,  morallj 
speaking,  to  reproach  himself." — Pp.  66-67, 

The  vast  importance  oi words  in  revolutionary  conyulaions, 
of  which  Napoleon  was  bo  well  aware  when  he  said  that  "  it 
was  by  epithets  that  yon  gorem  mankind,"  appears  in  the 
account  given  by  this  able  and  impartial  writer  on  the 
designation  which  the  Tiers  Etat  chose  for  themselTea  before 
their  union  with  the  other  orders. 

"  The  people  of  Vero^ee  openlj  insnlted  in  the  streets  and  at  the  gates 
of  the  Aisembl/  those  whom  thej  called  ArittocraU.  The  power  of  that 
word  became  magical,  as  is  always  the  case  with  partj  epithets.  What 
astonishes  me  is,  that  there  was  no  contrarf  denomination  fixed  on  bj  the 
opposite  partj.  They  were  called  thi  Nation.  The  efFecte  of  these  two 
words,  when  constantlj  opposed  to  each  other,  may  readily  be  conceived. 

"  TboQgh  the  Commons  had  already  become  sensible  of  their  power, 
there  were  many  opinions  on  the  way  in  which  it  shonld  be  exerted,  and 
the  name  to  be  given  to  the  Assembly.  They  had  not  as  yet  all  the 
andacity  wbicb  they  have  since  evbiced ;  bnt  the  men  who  looked  into 
fntnrity  clearly  saw  that  this  determination  would  have  been  of  the  most 
important  consequences.  To  declare  themselves  the  National  AAsembly, 
was  to  connt  for  nothing  the  king,  the  noblesse,  and  the  clei^ ;  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  civil  war,  if  the  government  had  bad  sufficient 
vigour  to  make  any  resistance.  To  declare  themselves  the  Assembly  of  the 
Commons,  was  to  express  what  nndonbtedly  was  the  fact,  bnt  what  would 
not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  clei^  and  nobles  to  join 
tbem.  Many  denominations  were  proposed  which  were  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these ;  for  every  one  as  yet  was  desbxms  to  conc«a1  hU  ultimate 
pretensions ;  and  even  Si^yes,  who  rejected  everything  which  tended  to 
preserve  the  distinction  of  orders,  did  not  venture  to  propose  the  expression, 
National  Assembly.  It  was  hazarded  for  the  flist  time  by  a  deputy  named 
Le  Grand;  there  was  animmediatecallforthe  vote,  andit  wascarried  by  a 
m^ority  of  600  to  80  voices."— Pp.  73-74. 

This  is  the  never-failing  device  of  the  democratic  party 
in  all  ages.  Tmsting  to  the  majority  of  mere  nombers  on 
their  side,  they  invariably  represent  themselves  as  the  whole 
nation,  and  the  friends  of  the  constitution  as  a  mere  frag- 
ment, utterly  unworthy  of  consideration  or  regard.  "  Who 
are  the  Tiers  Etat  V  said  the  Abb6  Siejes.  "  They  are  the 
French  nation,  minus  150,000  privileged  individuals." — 
"  Who  are  the  Reformers  V  says  the  Times.  "  They  are 
24,000,000  of  men,  ininuB  200  boroughmongers."  By  such 
false  sweeping  assertions  as  these,  are  men's  eyes  blinded 
not  only  to  what  is  honourable,  but  to  what  is  safe  and 
practidJjIe.  By  this  single  device  of  calling  the  usurping 
Commons  the  National  Assembly,  the  friends  of  order  were 
deterred  from  entering  into  a  struggle  with  what  wae  called, 
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aod  therefore  esteemed,  the  national  vill ;  and  many  oppor- 
tunities of  atemming  the  torrent,  which,  as  Dumont  showe, 
afterwards  arose,  were  irrecoverably  neglected. 

Of  the  fatal  weakness  which  attended  the  famous  sitting 
of  the  23d  Jane  1789,  when  Louis  made  snch  prodigioaa 
concessious  to  his  subjecta,  without  taking  at  the  same  time 
an  J  stepB  to  make  the  royal  authority  respected,  the  opinion 
of  Dumont  is  as  follows  ; — 

"  Necker  had  iotended  bj  these  concesaioDS  loput  democracy  into  the  royal 
handt;  but  they  had  the  ^ffixt  of  putting  the  mritlocraey  under  the  deepotiem 
o/"  the  people.  We  most  not  consider  that  royal  Bitting  in  itself  alone. 
viewed  In  this  light,  it  contained  the  mowt  exteneive  concetsions  that  ever 
monarch  made  to  hit  people.  They  wonid,  at  any  other  time,  have  excited 
the  most  lively  gratitnde.  la  a  prince  powerful  ?  Everything  that  he  gives 
is  a  gift,  everything  that  he  does  not  resnme  is  a  favoor.  Ib  he  weak? 
everything  that  be  coocedee  la  considered  as  a  debt ;  everything  that  he 
reWes,  as  an  act  of  injastice. 

"The  Commons  had  now  set  their  heart  upon  b^g  the  National 
Assembly.  Everything  which  did  not  amonnt  to  that  whs  notbing  in  their 
estimation.  Bnt  to  hold  a  Bed  of  Joatlce,  annnl  the  decrees  of  the  Com- 
mona,  make  a  great  noise  without  having  even  foreseen  any  reelstance,  or 
taken  a  single  precaation  for  the  morrow,  withont  having  taken  any  steps  to 
prepare  a  party  in  the  Assembly,  was  an  act  of  madness,  and  fh)m  it  may 
be  dated  the  min  of  the  monarchy.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerons  than 
to  drive  a  weak  prince  to  acts  of  vigonr  which  he  la  nnable  to  snstiun ;  fbr 
when  he  has  exhausted  the  terrors  of  words  he  bu  no  other  reeonrce :  the 
authority  of  the  throne  has  been  lowered,  and  the  people  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  their  monarch's  weakness." — P.  87. 

The  National  Assembly,  like  every  other  body  which 
commits  itself  bo  the  gale  of  popular  applause,  experienced 
the  utmost  disquietude  at  the  thoughts  of  punishing  any  of 
the  excesses  of  their  popular  supporters.  How  exactly 
is  the  following  description  applicable  to  all  times  and 
nations ! 

"The  disorders  which  were  prolonged  in  the  provinces,  the  massacres 
which  stained  the  streets  of  Fans,  induced  many  estimable  persons  to  pro- 
pose an  address  of  the  Assembly,  condemnatory  of  snch  proceedings,  to  the 
people.  The  Assembly,  however,  was  eo  apprehensive  of  offending  the 
ranltitnde,  that  they  regarded  as  a  snare  every  motion  tending  to  repreu  the 
disorderi,  or  censure  the  popular  txcaaet.  Secret  diatmst  and  disquietude 
were  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart.  They  had  triumphed  by  means  of  the 
people,  and  they  could  not  venture  to  show  themsolvea  severe  towards  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  thoogh  they  frequently  declared,  in  the  preambles  of  thdr 
decrees,  that  they  were  profoundly  afflicted  at  the  burning  of  the  chateaus 
and  the  inanlts  to  the  nobility,  Aeyr^oiced  in  heart  at  the  propagation  of  a 
terror  tchieh  they  regarded  at  indi^entable  to  their  detupu.  They  had 
redaced  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  fearing  the  noblesse,  or  being  feared 
by  them.  They  condemned  publicly,  they  protected  secretly ;  they  con- 
ferred compliments  on  the  constitaled  authorities,  and  gave  encouragement 
to  license.     Bespect  fbr  the  executive  power  was  nothing  bnt  words ; 
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and  in  troth,  irben  the  lamisterB  of  the  crown  revealed  the  secret  of  their 
weakness,  the  Assembly,  which  remembered  well  Its  own  teirors,  was  not 
displeased  that  fear  had  changed  aides.  If  jon  are  enfficientlj  powerfol  to 
canse  joniwlves  to  be  respected  hy  the  people,  ;oa  will  be  sufficiently  so  to 
inspire  na  with  dread;  that  was  the  Tuling  feeling  of  the  Cot^  Gancbe." — P. 
ISi. 

This  is  preciaeij  a  picture  of  what  alwaja  must  be  the 
feeling,  in  regard  to  tumult  and  disorders,  of  all  vho  hare 
committed  their  political  existence  to  the  waves  of  popular 
sapport.  Howeyer  much,  taken  individually,  they  may  dis- 
approve of  acts  of  violence,  yet,  when  they  feel  that  intimi- 
dation of  their  opponents  is  their  sheet-anchor,  they  cannot 
have  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  the  deeds  by  which  that 
intimidation  is  to  be  effected.  They  would  prefer,  indeed, 
that  terror  should  answer  their  purposes  without  the  necessity 
of  blows  being  actually  inflicted ;  but  if  mere  threats  are 
insufficient,  they  never  fail  to  derive  a  secret  satisfaction  from 
the  recurrence  of  examples  calculated  to  show  what  risks  the 
enemy  runs.  The  burning  of  castles,  the  sacking  of  towns, 
may  indeed  alienate  the  wise  and  the  good ;  but  alas  I  iJie 
wise  and  the  good  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  mankind; 
and  for  one  whose  eyes  are  opened  by  the  commencement  of 
such  deeds  of  horror,  ton  will  be  so  much  overawed,  as  to 
lose  all  power  of  acting  in  obedience  to  the  newly  awakened 
and  better  feelings  of  his  mind. 

"  Intimidation,"  as  Lord  Brougham  has  well  observed, 
"  is  the  never-failing  resource  of  the  partisans  of  revolution 
in  all  ages.  Mere  popularity  w  at  first  the  instrumeni  by 
which  this  unsteady  legislature  is  governed;  but  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  whoever  can  obtain  the  direction  or 
command  of  it  must  possess  the  whole  authority  of  the  state, 
parties  become  leas  scri^nihus  about  the  means  they  employ 
for  thai  purpose,  and  soon  find  out  that  violence  and  terror 
are  ii^itdy  more  ^ectual  and  expeditious  than  persuasion 
and  eloquence.  Encouraged  by  this  stato  of  affairs,  the 
most  daring,  unprincipled,  and  profligate  proceed  to  seize 
upon  the  defenceless  legislature;  and,  driving  all  their 
antagonists  before  them  by  violence  or  intimidation,  enter . 
without  opposition  upon  Uie  supreme  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  arms,  however,  by  which  they  had  been 
victorious,  are  speedily  turned  against  themselves,  and 
those  who  are  envious  of  their  success,  or  ambitious  of 
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their  distinction,  easily  find  means  to  excite  discontents 
among  the  multitude,  and  to  employ  them  in  pulling  down 
the  very  indiridualfl  whom  they  had  so  recently  elevated. 
The  disposal  of  the  legislature  then  hecomes  a  prize  to  be 
fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  societies  of  a  corrupted  metro- 
pol^  and  the  institution  of  a  national  representation  has 
no  other  efilect  than  that  of  laying  the  government  open  to 
lawless  force  and  flagitious  audacity.  It  vas  in  this  man- 
ner that,  from  the  want  of  a  natural  and  eficient  aristo- 
cracy to  exercise  the  functuma  of  hereditary  legislators, 
the  National  Assembly  of  France  vras  betrayed  into  extra- 
vagance, and  fell  a  prey  to  faction ;  that  the  institution 
itself  became  a  source  of  public  misery  and  disorder,  and 
converted  a  civilised  monarchy  first  into  a  sanguinary 
democracy,  and  then  into  a  military  despotism."  *  Hot 
exactly  is  the  progress,  here  so  well  described,  applicable 
to  these  times  I  "  Talce  this  bill  or  anarchy,"  says  Mr 
Macaulay. — "  Lord  Grey,"  says  the  Times,  "  baa  brought 
the  country  into  such  a  state,  that  he  must  either  carry 
the  Reform  Bill  or  incur  the  responsibility  of  a  revolu- 
tion." t 

Dumont,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  tiie  famous  declaration  on 
the  Rights  of  Man.  He  gives  the  followmg  interesting 
account  of  the  revolt  of  a  candid  and  sagacious  mind  at  the 
absurdities  which  a  regard  to  the  popular  opinion  con- 
strained them  to  adopt : — 

"  Dnrorerai,  Clavikv,  and  rojself,  were  named  hy  Mirabean  to  draw  up 
that  celebrated  declaration.  Daring  tfae  coarse  of  that  moarntril  compQa- 
tibn,  reflecUoDS  entered  nj  mind  which  had  never  berore  foond  a  place 
there.  I  Boon  perceived  the  ridicolotu  natnre  of  the  ondertakiDg.  A  de- 
claration of  rights,  I  immediately  saw,  maj  be  made  after  the  proclamarion 
of  a  conHtitation,  but  not  before  it ;  for  it  is  laws  which  give  birth  to  nf^ta 
— thev  do  not  follow  them.  Snch  general  maxims  are  bighlv  dangorons ; 
jou  should  never  bind  a  legislature  by  general  propositions,  which  it  after- 
wards becomes  neceaaar;  to  restrain  or  modify.  '  Men,'  says  the  declara- 
tion, 'are  tioni  fne  and  eqnal ;'  that  is  not  tme  ;  they  are  ao  far  from  being 
born  free,  that  they  are  bom  in  a  state  of  nnavoidable  weakness  and  de- 
pendence :  Eqnal— where  are  they  ?  where  can  they  be  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
talk  of  eqnality,  when  snch  extreme  difference  exists,  and  ever  most  exist, 
between  the  taliants,  fbrtnne,  virtues,  induatry,  and  condition  of  men.  In  a 
word,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  abaardity  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  that  for  once  I  carried  along  with  me  the  opinions  of 

•  Ajtn&wvA  £mew,  vL  148.  f  Timtt,  Ifanh  37, 1BS2. 
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onr  little  cotnmittea ;  uid  MIrabean  himself,  when  presenting  the  report  to 
the  Assembiv,  ventured  to  suKgest  difficalcies,  and  to  propose  that  the 
declaration  of  rights  shonld  be  delayed  till  the  constitution  was  completed. 
'I  tellTOD,'  said  he,  in  hia  forcible  style,  'that  any  declaration  of  rights  yon 
maj  make  before  the  constitotion  is  framed,  will  only  be  a  one  year'i 
oAnaaocA.'  Mirabean,  always  satisfied  with  a  bappv  expression,  never  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  any  snbject,  and  never  would  go 
tbrongh  the  toil  to  pnt  himself  in  poeaestion  of  facts  snfflcient  to  defend  what 
he  advanced.  On  this  occasion  be  suffered  under  this :  this  andden 
change  became  the  subject  of  bitter  reproacli.  '  Who  is  this,'  said  the  Ja- 
cobins, '  ff  ho  seeks  to  employ  his  ascendant  over  the  AsBembly,  to  make  us 
say  Yes  and  No  aiteroateiy  ?  Shall  we  be  for  ever  the  puppets  of  his  con- 
tradictions ?'  There  was  so  much  reason  in  what  he  had  newly  advanced, 
that  be  would  have  triumphed  if  be  had  been  able  to  bring  it  out ;  bnt  he 
abandoned  the  attempt  at  the  very  time  when  several  deputies  were  begin- 
ning to  unite  themselves  to  bim.  The  deplorable  nonsense  went  triumph- 
antly on,  and  generated  that  nnhappy  declaraiion  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
which  subsequently  produced  sach  incredible  mischief.  I  am  in  possession, 
at  this  moment,  of  a  complete  refutation  of  it,  article  by  article,  by  the  band 
of  a  great  master,  and  it  proves  to  demonstration  the  contradictions,  the 
Kbenrdities,  the  dangers  of  that  aeditiouB  composition,  which  of  itself  was 
mffident  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  which  it  formed  a  part ;  like  a 
powder  magazine  phued  below  an  ecMce,  which  the  first  spark  will  blow 
into  the  air."— Pp.  141-2. 

These  are  the  worda  of  sober  and  experienced  wisdom  ; 
aad  comiDg,  as  thej  do,  from  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
celebrated  declaration,  are  of  the  very  highest  importance. 
They  prove,  that  at  the  very  time  when  Mirabeau  and  the 
popular  party  in  the  Assembly  were  drawing  up  their  peril- 
ous and  highly  inflammatory  declaration,  they  were  aware 
of  its  absu:niity,  and  wished  to  suppress  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  They  could  not  do  ao,  however,  and  were 
constrmned,  by  the  dread  of  losing  their  popularity,  to 
throw  into  the  bosom  of  an  excited  people  a  firebrand,  which 
they  themselves  foresaw  would  speedily  lead  to  a  conflagra- 
tion. Such  is  the  desperate,  the  hopeless  state  of  slavery, 
in  which,  during  periods  of  excitement,  the  representatives 
of  the  mob  are  held  by  their  constituents.  The  whole  pur- 
poses of  a  representative  form  of  government  are  at  once 
destroyed ;  the  vrisdom,  experience,  study,  and  reflection  of 
the  superior  class  of  statesmen  are  trodden  under  foot ;  and 
the  enlightened  have  no  chance  of  keeping  possession  of  the 
reins  of  power,  or  even  influencing  the  legislature,  save  by 
bending  to  the  passions  of  the  ignorant. 

This  consideration  affords  a  decisive  argument  in  favour 
of  the  close,  ay,  the  nomination  boroughs.  Their  existence, 
and  their  existence  in  considerable  numbers,  is  indispensable 
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towards  the  Toice  of  truth  being  heard  in  the  national 
couDdls  in  periods  of  excitement,  and  the  resistance  to  those 
measures  of  innovation  vhich  threaten  to  destroy  the 
liberties,  and  terminate  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  From 
the  popular  representatives,  during  such  periods,  it  is  in 
Tain  to  expect  the  language  of  truth  ;  for  it  -would  be  as 
unpalatable  to  the  sovereign  multitude  as  to  a  sovereign 
despot  Members  of  the  legislature,  therefore,  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  considerable  numbers,  who,  by  having 
no  popular  constttuents,  can  verdure  to  speah  out  the  trim 
of  agitation,  innovation,  and  alarm.  The 
ask, 


Reformers  ask,  What  is  the  use  of  a  representative  of  i 
green  mound,  or  a  rained  tower,  in  a  popular  parliament  ? 
We  answer,  that  he  is  more  indispensable  in  such  a  parlia- 
ment than  in  any  other ;  nay,  that  without  such  a  class, 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  cannot  exist  in  reality,  whatever 
they  may  do  in  form,  for  any  length  of  time,  Representa- 
tives constantly  acting  under  the  influence  or  dread  of 
popular  constituents,  never  will  venture,  either  in  their 
speeches  to  give  vent  to  the  language  of  truth,  or  in  their 
conduct  to  support  the  cause  of  real  freedom.  They  will 
always  be  aa  much  under  the  influence  of  their  tyrannical 
taskmasters,  as  Mu-abeau  and  Dumont  were  in  drawing  up, 
against  their  better  judgment,  the  Rights  of  Man.  It  is  as 
absurd  to  expect  rational  or  independent  measures  from  such 
a  class,  as  it  is  to  look  for  freedom  of  conduct  from  the  senate 
of  Tiberius  or  the  council  of  Napoleon.  We  do  not  expect 
the  truth  to  be  spoken  by  the  representative  of  a  mound,  in 
a  question  with  its  owner  or  with  his  class  in  society,  nor  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  a  question  which  interests 
or  excites  the  public  ambition.  But  we  expect  that  truth  will 
be  spoken  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  aa  against 
the  interests  of  the  owner  of  the  mound  :  and  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mound,  as  against  the  passions  of  the 
people ;  and  that  thus,  between  the  two,  die  language  of 
reason  will  be  raised  on  every  subject,  and  that  fatal  bias  of 
the  public  mind  prevented,  which  arises  from  one  set  of 
doctrines  and  principles  being  atone  presented  to  its  con- 
sideration, or  one  set  of  interests  being  alone  attended  to 
by  the  legislature.  In  the  superior  fearlessness  and  vigour 
of  the  language  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of 
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Lords,  to  what  is  exhibited  in  the  House  of  Commona,  on 
the  Reform  qaestion,  is  to  be  found  decisire  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  these  principles,  and  their  application  to  this 
country  and  this  age. 

Of  the  fatal  4th  August,  "the  St  Barthelemy  of  pro- 
perties," as  it  was  well  styled  by  Rirarol,  and  its  ruiBous 
consequences  upon  the  public  welfare,  we  have  the  following 
striking  and  graphic  account : — 

"  Never  wu  sach  an  trndertakiDg  Mcomplisbed  in  m>  short  a  time.  That 
which  wonid  bave  required  a  jew  of  care,  meditation,  and  debate,  was  pro- 
posed, deliberated  on,  and  voted  bj  acclamation.  I  know  not  hov  manj 
laws  were  decreed  la  that  one  aittiag  ;  the  abolition  of  fendal  rights,  of 
tithes,  ot  provindal  privileges :  three  article*  which,  of  themselves,  embraced 
a  oomplete  sjstem  of  iarispradence  and  politics,  with  ten  or  twelve  others, 
were  decided  in  leea  time  than  wonld  be  reqoired,  in  Enghind,  for  the  first 
reading  of  a  bill  of  ordinuy  importance.  They  began  with  a  report  on  the 
disorders  of  the  provinces,  chateaas  burnt,  troops  of  banditti  who  attacked 
the  nobles  and  ravaged  the  fields.  The  Dnke  d'Aignillon,  the  Dnke  de 
Noailles,  and  several  others  of  the  democratic  part  of  the  nobility,  afl«r  the 
most  disaetrons  pictures  of  these  calamities,  exclainied,  that  nothing  bnt  a 
great  act  of  generositj  coald  calm  the  people,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to 
abandon  their  odions  privileges,  and  let  the  people  taste  the  fall  benelits  of 
the  Revolution.  An  indescribable  effervescence  seized  npoa  the  Assembly. 
Every  one  proposed  some  sacrifice  :  every  one  laid  some  offering  on  the 
altar  of  their  conntry,  proposing  either  to  denude  themselves  or  denude 
others  ;  no  time  was  allowed  for  reflection,  objection,  or  argument ;  a  senti- 
mental contagion  seized  every  heart.  That  reunndation  of  privileges,  that 
abandonment  of  so  many  rights  bnrdensome  to  the  people,  these  multiplied 
sacrifices,  had  an  air  of  magnanimity  which  withdrew  the  attention  from  the 
fotal  precipitance  with  which  they  were  made.  I  saw  on  that  night  many 
good  and  worthy  depntiea  who  literaUy  wept  for  joy  at  seeing  the  v/orit  of 
regeneration  advance  so  rapidly,  and  at  feeling  themselves  eveiy  instant 
carried  on  the  wings  of  enthusiasm  so  far  beyond  their  most  ardent  hopes. 
The  rennaciation  of  the  privilegea  of  provincea  was  made  by  their  respective 
representatives ;  those  of  Brittany  had  engaged  to  defend  them,  and  there- 
fore they  were  more  embarrassed  than  the  rest;  but,  carried  away  by  the 
Sneral  enthusiasm,  they  advanced  in  a  body,  and  declared  in  a  body,  that 
sy  wotOd  nse  their  otmosl  eSbrts  with  their  constituents  to  obtaia  the 
rennnciation  of  their  privileges.  That  great  and  superb  operation  was 
necessary  to  confer  political  unity  npon  a  monarchy  which  had  been  SQC- 
cessively  formed  by  the  nnion  of  many  independent  states,  every  one  of 
which  had  certain  rights  of  its  own  anterior  to  their  being  blended 
together. 

"  On  the  following  day,  every  one  began  to  reflect  on  what  had  been 
done,  and  sinister  presentiments  arose  on  sJI  udes.  Mirabeaa  and  Si^jes, 
in  particular,  who  lad  not  been  present  at  that  famons  sitting,  condemoed 
in  lend  terms  Its  enthusiastic  follies.  This  is  a  tme  picture  of  France,  said 
they  ;  we  spend  a  month  in  diapnting  ahont  words,  and  we  make  Bacri&cea 
in  a  night  wh'ivb  overtorn  everything  that  is  venerable  in  the  monarchy.  In 
the  snbseqnent  meetings,  they  tried  to  retract  or  modify  some  of  these  enor- 
inoas  coDcessiona,  bnt  it  was  too  late ;  it  was  Impossible  to  withdraw  what 
the  people  already  looked  upon  as  their  rights.  The  Abb6  Sifeyes,  in  par- 
ticular, made  a  discoarse  fall  of  reason  and  jusUce  against  fA«  extinction  of 
tiOet,  which  he  looked  npon  with  the  utmost  aversion.     Be  demonstrated, 
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that  to  extinguish  the  tithes,  wu  to  deepoil  the  clergy  of  tbeit  pioperij*, 
Bolelj  to  enrich  the  proprietors  of  the  lands ;  for  every  one  havLig  bought  or 
inborited  bis  estate  minvt  the  yalne  of  the  tithe,  found  himself  BOiMenly 
enriched  bj  a  tenth,  which  was  given  to  him  as  a  pure  and  nncalled-llOT 
gratuity.  It  was  this  speech,  tchich  ttee^r  can  be  refiOed,  irhich  tenniuAted 
with  the  well-known  expression, — '  They  would  be  free,  and  they  know  not 
how  to  be  jost.'  The  prejudice  was  so  strong  that  Si^yes  himself  was  not 
listened  to ;  be  was  regarded  merely  ae  an  eccleuastic,  who  coald  not  get 
the  better  of  his  personal  interest,  and  paid  that  tribute  of  error  to  his  gown. 
A.  little  more  would  have  made  Um  be  hooted  and  hiesed.  I  saw  him  the 
next  day,  foil  of  bitter  indignation  against  the  iignstice  and  bratali^  of  the 
ABsembly,  which,  in  troth,  be  never  afterwards  forgave.  He  gave  vent  to 
bis  indignation  in  a  conversation  with  Mirabean,  who  replied,  '  My  ikar 
Abb^,  you  have  wicAatned  the  bull,  do  you  ej^ect  ht  it  not  to  gore  witit  kit 

"  Tbeee  decrees  of  4th  Aug.  were  so  far  from  potting  a  period  to  the  rob> 
beries  and  violence  which  desolated  the  conntty,  that  they  only  tended  ts 
make  the  (wople  acqaalntod  with  their  own  strength,  and  impress  them  with 
the  conviction  that  ^1  their  outrages  against  the  nobility  wonid  not  only  not 
be  punished,  hut  actaolly  rewarded.  Again,  I  say,  everything  which  Is 
done  from  fear  foUs  in  accomplishing  its  object ;  those  whont  you  expect  to 
diiarm  by  eaneettione,  only  rtdoubk  m  cot^dtnee  and  audacUy." — Pp. 
146-U9. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  thb  enlightened  French 
reformer,  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  innovations  and  con- 
cessions in  promoting  vhich  he  took  bo  large  a  share,  and 
which,  it  was  then  confidentlj  expected,  would  not  only 
pacify  the  people  but  regenerate  the  monarchy,  and  com- 
mence a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  These 
opinions  coming  from  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the 
preceptor  of  Mirabeau,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Bentham, 
should,  if  anything  can,  open  the  eyes  of  our  young  enthusi- 
asts, who  are  so  vehement  in  urging  the  necessity  of  conces- 
sion, avowedly  from  the  eflFects  of  intimidation — who  expect 
to  "  let  loose  the  bull  and  escape  his  horns." 

It  is  on  this  question  of  the  effects  to  be  expected  from 
concession  t©  public  clamour,  that  the  whole  question  of 
Reform  hinges.  The  supporters  of  the  bill,  in  both  Houses, 
have  abandoned  every  other  argument.  "  Pass  this  bill,  or 
anarchy  will  ensue,"  is  their  sole  principle  of  action.  But 
what  says  Dumont^  taught  by  the  errors  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  ?  "  Pass  this  bill,  and  anarchy  will  ensue." 
"  Whatever  is  done,"  says  he,  "from  fear,  fails  in  its  object; 
those  whom  you  expect  to  disarm  by  concession,  redouble  in 
confidence  and  audacity."  This  is  the  true  principle  ;  the 
principle  confirmed  by  universal  experience ;  and  yet  the 
Reformers  shut  their  eyes  to  its  application.     The  events 
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vhich  hare  occurred  in  this  age  are  bo  decisiTe  on  this  sab- 
ject,  that  nothing  more  conTincing  could  be  imagined  if  a 
Toice  from  the  dead  were  to  proclaim  its  truth. 

Concession,  as  Dumont  tells  us,  and  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  history  knows,  waa  tried  by  the  French  goTemment 
and  Aseembly,  in  the  hope  of  calming  the  people,  and  arrest- 
ing the  Rerolation.  The  monarch,  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  States-General,  made  "  greater  ooncessioiiB  than  ever  king 
made  to  his  people ;"  the  nobles  abandoned,  on  their  own 
motion,  in  one  night,  all  their  rights ;  and  what  waa  the 
consequence  t  The  rerolutionary  fervour  was  urged  into  a 
furj ;  the  torrent  became  a  cataract,  and  horrors  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  world  ensued. 

Resistance  to  popular  ambition,  a  firm  opposition  to  the 
cry  for  Reform,  was  at  the  same  period,  under  a  lion-hearted 
King  and  an  intrepid  Minister,  adopted  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  dangeni  by  the  British  government.  What  was  the 
consequence  1  Universal  tranquillity — forty  years  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity — the  triumph  of  Trafalgar — the  conquest 
of  Waterloo. 

Conciliation  and  concession,  in  obedience  to  popular 
clamour,  and  with  the  professed  design  of  healing  the  dis- 
ttu'baDces  of  that  unhappy  land,  were  next  tried  in  Ireland. 
Universal  tranquillity,  contentment,  and  happiness  were  pro- 
mised from  the  great  heahng  measore  of  emancipation. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  1  Disturbances,  massacres, 
discord,  practised  sedition,  threatened  rebellion,  which  hare 
made  the  old  times  of  Protestant  rule  be  regretted. 

Conciliation  and  concession  were  again  put  in  practice 
by  the  Whig  AdminiBtration  of  England.  What  was  the 
result  ?  Perils  greater  than  assailed  the  monarchy  from  all 
the  might  of  Napoleon  ;  dissension,  conflagration,  and 
popular  violence,  unexampled  since  the  Great  Rebellion  ;  a 
falling  income  and  an  increasing  expenditure  ;  the  flames  of 
a  servile  war  in  Jamaica ;  and  general  distress  unequalled 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

The  character  of  Mirabeau,  both  as  a  writer  and  orator, 
and  an  individual,  is  sketched  with  no  ordinary  power  by 
this  author,  probably  better  quaUfied  than  any  man  in  exist- 
ence to  portray  it  with  accuracy  : — 
"Hirftbeta  had  *riCb!a  his  breast  a  sense  of  the  force  of  hU  mind,  whicb 
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aoatunod  bU  courage  in  situations  which  voolij  bare  crashed  a  person  of 
ordinary  cbaTSct«r:  bis  imaginntioii  loved  tbe  rast ;  bis  mind  seized  the 
gigantic ;  hia  taste  was  natural,  and  bad  been  cnltivated  by  tbe  study  of  the 
classical  anthers.  He  knew  little ;  bot  no  one  could  mt^e  a  better  nse  of 
what  he  bad  acquired.  Daring  the  whirlwind  of  his  stormy  life  he  bad  little 
leisnre  for  sCady  ;  bat  in  his  prison  of  Yincennea  he  had  read  extensively, 
and  improved  his  style  by  translations,  as  well  as  by  extensive  collections  from 
tbe  writings  of  great  orators.  He  had  little  confidence  in  tbe  extent  of  his 
erudition  ;  but  his  eloquent  and  impassioned  soul  animated  every  feature  of 
his  countenance  when  be  was  moved,  and  nothing  was  easier  than  to  inflame 
his  ImHigination.  From  hia  youth  upwards  be  had  accustomed  himself  to  the 
discussion  of  the  great  questions  of  emdition  and  government,  bat  be  wss 
not  calculated  to  go  to  tbe  bottom  of  them.  The  labour  of  investigation  was 
not  adapted  to  his  powers ;  he  had  too  much  warmth  and  vehemence  of  dis- 
poBition  for  laborious  application  ;  his  mind  proceeded  by  leaps  uid  bounds, 
bat  sometimes  they  were  prodigious.  His  style  abounded  in  vigorous  expres- 
sions, of  which  bo  had  made  a  particular  study. 

"  If  we  consider  him  as  an  author,  we  must  recollect  that  all  his  writings, 
without  one  single  exception,  were  pieces  of  Mosaic,  in  which  bis  fellow- 
labourers  had  at  least  as  large  a  share  as  himself;  but  he  bad  the  ^nlty  of 
giving  additional  eclat  to  their  labours,  by  throwing  in  here  and  there 
original  expressions,  or  apostrophes,  fall  of  fire  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar talent,  to  be  able  ia  this  manner  to  disinter  obscure  ability,  entrust  to 
each  the  department  for  which  be  is  fitted,  and  indnce  them  all  to  labour  at 
a  work  of  which  he  alone  is  to  reap  the  glory. 

"As  a  political  orator,  he  was  in  some  respects  gifted  with  tbe  very  bigbest 
talents — a  qnick  eye,  a  sure  tact,  the  art  of  discovering  at  once  the  true  dis- 
position of  the  assembly  he  was  addressing,  and  applying  all  tbe  force  of  his 
mind  to  overcome  the  point  of  resistance,  without  weakening  it  by  the  dla- 
cnssion  of  minor  topics.  No  one  bnew  better  bow  to  strike  with  a  single 
word,  or  hit  his  mark  with  perfect  predsion ;  and  fi^qnently  he  thus  carried 
vrith  him  the  general  opinion,  either  by  a  happy  insinuation,  or  by  a  stroke 
which  intimidated  bis  adversaries.  In  tbe  tribune  he  was  immovable.  The 
waves  of  faction  rolled  around  without  shaking  him,  and  he  was  master  of 
his  passions  in  tbe  midst  of  the  utmost  vehemence  of  opposition.  But  what 
he  wanted  as  a  political  orator,  was  the  art  of  discussion  on  tbe  topics  on 
which  be  enlarged.  He  could  not  embrace  a  long  series  of  proofe  and 
reasonings,  and  was  unable  to  rehte  in  a  logical  or  coovinting  manner.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  often  obliged  to  abandon  the  most  important  motions, 
when  hard  pressed  by  his  adversaries,  from  pare  inability  to  refute  their 
arguments.  He  embraced  too  much,  and  reflected  too  little.  He  plunged 
Into  a  discourse  made  for  bim  on  a  subject  on  which  he  had  never  reflected, 
and  on  which  he  had  been  at  no  pains  to  master  the  facts ;  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  greatly  inferior  io  that  particular  to  the  athlets  who  exhiUt 
thdr  powers  in  the  British  Parliament."— P.  277. 

What  led  to  the  French  ReTolution  ?  This  question 
will  be  asked  and  discusBed,  with  all  the  aaxietj  it  deserres, 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Let  us  hear  Dumont  on  the 
subject ; — 

"  No  event  ever  interested  Europe  so  much  as  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General.  There  was  no  enlightened  man  who  did  not  found  the  greatest 
hopesnpon  that  public  struggle  of  prejndlces  with  thellgbtsoftheage,andwho 
did  not  believe  that  a  new  moral  and  political  world  was  about  to  issue  fhim 
the  cbaoB.  The  beaoin  of  hope  was  so  stroag,  that  all  faults  were  pardoned, 
all  misfortunes  were  represented  only  as  accident ;  in  spite  of  all  the  calunl- 
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ties  which  it  indaced,  the  balance  leaned  alwajs  towards  the  CoDHtitDent 
Assembly.    It  wss  the  straggle  of  hiiDiatiltj  with  despotism. 

"  The  States- General,  six  weeks  after  tbeir  convocation,  were  no  longer 
Ae  States- G«ii«ral,  bnt  the  National  Assembly.  Its  first  calamity  was  to 
have  owed  its  new  title  to  a  revolntion ;  that  Is  to  say,  to  a  vital  change  in 
its  power,  its  esaeace,  its  name,  and  Its  means  of  aathority.  According  to 
the  constitntion,  the  commons  shonld  have  acted  in  coojanctlon  with  the 
nobles,  the  clei^,  and  the  king.  But  the  commons,  in  the  very  outset, 
ntlfjugated  the  noblet,  the  clergy,  and  Ihe  king.  It  uoi  th  that,  that  the  ReoO' 
bttion  eomi»ltd, 

"  ReasoDiDgwitboQt  end  has  taken  place  on  the  cansee  of  tbe  Revolution ; 
there  is  bnt  one,  in  my  opinion,  to  which  the  whole  is  t«  be  ascribed ;  and 
that  is,  the  charaelerofthekiag.  Put  a  king  of  character  and .firmaeet  in  the 
place  of  Loua  XVI.,  and  no  revobition  would  have  eruued.  His  whole  reign 
was  a  preparation  for  it.  There  was  not  a  single  epoch,  during  the  whole 
Conatitaent  Assembly,  lo  which  the  king,  if  he  could  only  have  changed  his 
character,  might  not  have  re-established  his  aathority,  and  created  a  mixed 
constitntion  far  more  solid  and  stable  than  tbe  ancient  monarchj.  His 
indecision,  his  weakness,  his  half  connsela,  his  want  of  foresight,  roined 
everything.  The  inferior  causes  which  concurred  were  nothing  but  the 
necessary  consequence  of  that  one  moving  canse.  When  the  king  is  known 
to  be  weak,  the  conrtiere  become  intriguers,  the  factions  insolent,  the  people 
andacioos ;  good  men  are  intimidated,  the  most  faithful  services  go  unre- 
warded, able  men  are  disgusted,  and  iniinons  conncils  adopted.  A  king  pos- 
sessed of  dignity  and  firmness  would  have  drawn  to  his  side  those  who  were 
against  him ;  the  Lafayettes,  the  Uimeths,  the  Mirabeans,  the  Si^yes,  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  playing  the  part  which  they  did ;  and,  when  directed 
to  other  objects,  they  wonld  no  longer  have  appeared  the  same  men." — Pp. 
849,344. 

These  obserratioDs  are  of  the  Terj  higheat  importaoce. 
The  elements  of  discord,  rebellion,  and  anarchy  rise  into 
portentoofi  energy  vhen  veakness  is  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
A  reforming — in  other  words,  a  democratic,  Administration 
rouses  them  into  a  perfect  tempest.  The  progress  of  time, 
and  the  immense  defects  of  the  ancient  monarchical  system, 
rendered  change  necessary  in  France  ;  but  it  was  the  -weak- 
ness of  the  king,  the  concessionB  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
which  coQTcrted  it  into  revolution.  All  the  miaenes  of 
that  country  sprang  from  the  very  principle  which  is  inces- 
santly ui^ed  as  the  ruhng  consideration  in  favour  of  the 
Reform  Bill. 

No  body  of  men  ever  inflicted  such  disasters  on  France 
as  the  Constituent  Assembly,  by  their  headlong  innovations 
and  sweeping  demolitions.  Not  the  sword  of  Marlborough 
nor  the  victories  of  Wellington;  not  the  carnage  of  Agin- 
court  nor  the  rout  of  Waterloo;  not  the  arms  of  Alexander 
nor  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  have  proved  so  fatal  to  its 
prosperity.  From  the  wounds  these  inflicted,  the  social 
system  may  revive ;    from  those   of  her   own    innovators 
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recorerj  is  impoaBible.  They  cot  only  destroyed  freedom 
io  iba  cradle,  they  not  only  induced  the  most  cruel  and  rerolt- 
ing  tyranny,  bat  they  totally  destroyed  the  materiab  from 
■which  freedom  could  haTe  been  reconstructed  in  future;  they 
bequeathed  slavery  to  their  children,  and  they  prerented  it 
from  ever  being  shaken  off  by  their  descendant.  It  mat- 
ters not  under  what  name  arbitrary  power  is  administered : 
it  can  be  dealt  out  as  rudely  by  a  reforming  assembly,  a  dic- 
tatorial mob,  a  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  a  tyrannical 
Directory,  a  military  despot,  or  a  Citizen  King,  as  by  an 
absolute  monarch  or  a  haughty  nobility.  By  destroying 
the  vhole  ancient  institutions  of  France — by  annihilating 
the  nobles  and  middle  ranks,  who  stood  between  the 
people  and  the  Throne — by  subverting  all  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  antiquity^-by  extirpating  religion,  and  inducing 
general  profligacy,  they  hare  inflicted  wounds  upon  their 
country  which  can  nerer  be  healed.  Called  i^n  to  rerire 
the  social  system,  they  destroyed  it :  instead  of  pouring  into 
the  decayed  limbs  tJie  warm  blood  of  youth,  they  severed 
the  head  from  the  body,  and  all  subsequent  efforts  hare 
been  unavailing  to  restore  animation.  It  is  now  as  impos- 
sible to  give  genuine  freedom,  that  is,  complete  protection 
to  aU  elates,  to  France,  as  it  is  to  restore  the  vital  spark 
to  a  lifeless  body  by  the  oonvulsiona  of  electricity.  The 
balance  of  interests,  the  protecting  classes,  are  destroyed; 
nothing  remains  but  the  populace  and  the  Government: 
Asiatic  has  succeeded  to  European  civilisation ;  and,  instead 
of  the  long  hfe  of  modem  freedom,  the  brief  tempests  of 
anarchy  and  the  long  night  of  despotism  are  its  fate. 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  however,  had  the  excuse  of 
general  delusion;  they  were  entering  on  an  nntrodden  fleld; 
the  consequences  of  their  actions  were  unknown;  enthu- 
siasm irresistible  urged  on  their  steps.  Great  reforms 
required  to  be  made  in  the  political  system ;  they  mistook 
the  excesses  of  democratic  ambition  for  the  dictates  of  ame- 
liorating wisdom ;  the  corruption  of  a  guilty  court,  and  the 
vices  of  a  degraded  nobility,  called  loudly  for  amendment. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  those  who  adventured  on  the  same 
perilous  course,  with  the  fatal  example  of  France  before 
their  eyes,  in  a  country  requiring  no  accession  to  popular 
power,  tyrannised  over  by  no  haughty  nobility,  consumed  by 
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no  intenial  vices,  veakeoed  bj  no  foreign  disuBtera  1  What 
shall  ve  Bay  to  those  vho  ToluDtarilj  shut  their  eyea  to  all 
the  perils  of  the  headlong  reformers  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom;  who  roused  passions  as  impetuous,  proposed 
changes  in  the  representation  as  sveeping,  vere  actuated  by 
ambition  as  perilous,  as  that  vhich,  under  their  ovn  eyes, 
had  torn  civilisation  to  pieces  in  its  bleeding  dominion  1 
What  shall  we  say  to  those  who  did  this  in  the  state  where 
freedom  had  existed  longer,  and  was  at  their  accession  more 
unfettered,  than  in  any  other  country  that  erer  existed; 
where  prosperity  unexampled  existed,  and  virtue  uncorrupted 
was  to  be  found,  and  glory  unparalleled  had  been  won  t 
Who  adventured  on  a  coiu^e  which  threatened  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  country  of  Milton  and  Bacon,  of  Scott  and  New- 
ton, of  Nelson  and  Wellington  "i  History  will  judge  their 
conduct;  no  tumultuous  mobs  will  drown  its  voice;  from  its 
decision  there  will  be  no  appeal,  and  its  voice  will  be  the 
voice  of  ages. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  HAOAZINB,  Jolt  IBM] 

Wht  hare  ve  not  as  great  painters  in  England  as  Raphael, 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  Michael  Angelo  1  That  genius  to 
coDceire,  and  taste  to  execute  great  designs  in  the  fine  arts 
are  not  awanting,  is  obTious  from  the  immortal  works  which 
ve  have  pixxluced  in  other  departments.  What  modern 
state  can  compare  with  the  nation  which  can  boaat  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Gray  and  Thomson,  of  Scott 
and  Byron,  of  Wordawortli  and  Southejr,  not  to  mention  a 
hoat  of  others  who  liave  won  the  highest  renown  in  the 
field  of  poetry  i  In  the  higher  branches  of  music,  also,  in 
sacred  oratorios,  and  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  pastoral 
or  lyric  song,  we  occupy  at  least  a  respectable  place  in  the 
great  republic  of  genius.  But  in  painting,  whether  in  the 
historical,  landscape,  Flemish,  or  portrait  school,  we  are  still 
decidedly  inferior  not  only  to  our  Continental  predecessors, 
but  in  some  of  these  branches  even  to  the  artists  who 
formerly  flourished  in  our  own  country.  This  is  a  melan- 
choly truth;  we  are  aware  it  will  be  felt  as  a  severe, 
perhaps  an  unjust  obsenration,  by  the  many  men  of  genius 
who  now  adorn  our  galleries;  but  knowledge  of  error  is  the 
first  step  to  excellence,  and  undeserved  praise,  by  relaxing 
the  efibrts  of  industry,  is  the  certain  guide  to  mediocrity. 

The  true  teat  of  the  excellence  of  any  production  of  the 
human  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held  long  after  the  author's  decease,  and  when  all  the 
adventitious  circumstaoces  which  formerly  threw  a  false 
lustre  or  unjust  gloom  around  it  have  long  ceased  to  exist 
Fortune  has  a  large  share  in  the  celebrity  of  every  living 
author,  whether  in  literature  or  art.    The  race  is  in  the  end 
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to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong,  hat  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case  in  the  outset,  or  even  during  the  life- 
time of  the  artist  himself.  The  well-knovu  facts  of 
Milton  selling  the  Paradise  Lost  for  ten  pounds,  and  of 
Campbell  being  long  unable  to  find  anj  bookseller  who 
would  buy  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  are  instances  of  the 
extreme  inequality  with  which  the  smiles  of  pubUc  favour 
are  often  in  the  first  instance  dealt  out  to  the  greatest 
works  of  genius.  But  in  painting,  and  especially  portrait 
painting,  chance  and  fashion  have  so  lai^e  a  share  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion  on  every  artist's  merita,  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  that  no  opinion  can  be  formed  of 
what  celebrity  is  likely  to  be  durable  till  after,  and  long 
after,  the  artist's  death.  A  fashionable  and  beaytifnl 
woman,  a  statesman  of  celebrity,  a  hero  of  renown,  sits  for 
a  portrait.  The  likeness  is  happy,  the  original  is  cele- 
brated; a  few  of  the  leading  journals  dwell  on  the  merits 
of  the  picture ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  fashion  to  go 
and  see  it;  a  sign  of  taste  and  travelled  acquirement  to 
admire  it ;  and  very  soon  the  artist,  with  perhaps  no 
Tery  large  stock  of  real  ability,  finds  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  flattered  on  all  sides,  overloaded  with 
orders,  and,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  equal  to  Titian  or 
Vandyke. 

Then  begins,  and  Uiat  rapidly  too,  the  period  of  decline. 
He  comes  to  grudge  his  labour  on  each  picture,  when  he 
knows  that  so  many  other  orders  are  awaiting  him,  from 
which  to  gain  greater  celebrity  and  more  extensive  riches. 
He  soon  discovers  that  nine-tenths  of  the  world  who  come 
to  sit  for  their  pictures,  to  wonder  or  admire,  are  totally 
unable  to  judge  of  anything  but  the  likeness,  and  he  insen- 
sibly acquires  the  habit  of  throwing  in  as  much  merit  aa 
will  satisfy  the  public,  and  no  more.  He  finds  that  he  gets 
his  two  or  three  hundred  guineas,  provided  only  that  his 
pictures  are  like,  equally  whether  they  are  good  or  bad ; 
and  thus,  between  the  prestige  of  fashion,  the  intoxication 
of  flattery,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  seductions  of  ease, 
the  artist,  surrounded  by  an  ignorant,  wealthy,  and  india- 
criminating  body  of  admirers,  is  gradually  led  down  from 
all  his  youthful  aspirations  of  excellence  and  talents,  which, 
if  cherished  and  hardened  in  the  school  of  severe  competi- 
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tioD,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  public  who  could  distinguish 
good  vorka  from  bad,  might  bare  led,  after  ten  years  of 

{)OYerty  and  twenty  years  of  labour,  to  the  highest  excel- 
ence  in  bis  noble  art.  He  descends  by  regular  gradations 
through  fame,  fashion,  wealth,  and  celebrity,  to  mediocrity 
and  idtimate  obbvioD.  We  have  no  indrnduals  in  view  in 
these  remarks ;  we  speak  of  the  tendencies  of  things,  not  of 
particular  men.  And  we  know  not  one  but  many  artists, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  who,  by  being  chastened  by 
reflection,  and  possibly  chilled  by  early  criticism,  hare 
talents  at  this  moment  adequate  to  render  them,  after  half 
a  lifetime  of  laborious  exertion,  rivals  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  It  is  not  men 
or  talents  which  we  want :  it  is  customs  and  habits,  and  a 
discerning  public  to  form  men. 

Time,  it  is  often  said,  makes  sad  havoc  with  a  gallery 
of  beauties.  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  it 
makes  sad  havoc  with  the  painters  of  beauties.  Even  the 
great  reputation  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  sensibly 
declining,  as  his  portraits  cease  to  be  the  image  of  living 
charms  or  celebrity,  and  are  transformed  into  the  gallery  of 
the  dead,  where  each  work  is  estimated  by  its  intrinsic 
worth.  The  genius  and  talent,  the  vigour  and  originality 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  indeed,  stand  pre-eminent,  and,  as 
indications  of  a  ^at  mind,  must  ever  command  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind ;  but,  considered  as  monuments  of  art,  and 
compared  with  the  great  works  of  the  Italian  school,  with 
Raphael,  Titian,  or  Correggio,  or  with  Velasquez  or  Murillo 
in  Uie  Spanish,  though  equal  in  conception,  they  are  altoge- 
ther inferior  in  colouring  and  execution.  Such  as  they  are, 
however,  they  are  beyond  all  question  at  the  head  of  the 
English  school  of  lustorical  and  portrait  painting.  This 
distinctly  and  at  once  appeared  at  the  e^ibition  of  the 
works  of  Reynolds,  Wes^  and  Lawrence,  in  Pall  Mall 
some  years  ago.  Sir  Joshua  stood  immeasurably  at  the 
head;  next  came  Lawrence,  whose  fiiU-length  portrait  of 
Kemble  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  showed  what  a  glorious 
artist  he  miffkt  have  been,  while  most  of  his  other  works 
demonstrated  what  he  actually  was,  under  the  combined 
influence  of  fashion,  high  prices,  and  an  undisceming  public. 
West's  immense  historical   pieces,    amidst   some   talent. 
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exhibited  far  too  much  of  the  French  opera  school  of 
painting  to  be  -worthy  of  being  named  as  rivals  of  the  great 
-works  of  ancient  art. 

Turn  to  landscape-painting,  the  branch  of  art  in  vhich 
England  has  been  long  supposed  to  stand  unriTalled,  and 
in  which  certainly  a  greater  degree  of  encouragement  is 
afforded  to  professional  men  at  this  time,  than  in  the  same 
line  over  all  Europe  besides.  Beautiful  colourists,  admir- 
able draughtsmen,  authors  of  undoubted  genius  and  prolific 
fancy  we  undoubtedly  have;  but  is  there  one  whose  works 
are  to  be  compared  vith 


Unquestionably  there  ia  not.  There  is  a  richness,  a  gene- 
rality of  effect,  combined  with  accuracy  of  detail,  in  these 
artists — in  technical  language,  a  union  of  breadth  vith  finish- 
ing— which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  any  works  of  the  present  or 
last  century.  Turner  1  we  hear  our  partial  and  enthusiastic 
countrymen  exclaim, — Turner  at  least  is  superior  to  them 
all;  in  him  are  to  be  found  alternately  the  softness  and 
glow  of  Claude's  sunsets,  the  savage  grandeur  of  Salvator's 
conceptions,  and  the  classic  erudition  of  Poussin's  scenes  of 
ruin.  Most  certainly  it  ia  far  from  our  design  to  depreciate 
the  wonderful  originality  and  variety  of  Turner's  imagina- 
tion; or  to  deny  that  the  artist  who  could  conceive  the 
scenes  in  the  Liber  Sittdiorum,  and  draw  the  series  of  views 
in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  possessed  gigantic  powers,  capable  of 
combating  the  great  masters  of  Italian  landscape  each  in 
his  own  line.  But  has  he  done  so  1  Has  he  produced 
scenes  which  will  stand  the  test  of  ages,  like  the  Claudes  in 
the  Doria  Palace  at  Rome  or  the  National  Gallery  in 
London,  or  the  Salvators  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence  ? 
This  is  the  point :  not  what  could  he  do,  but  what  has  he 
done  ?  With  the  highest  and  profoundest  admiration  for 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  truth  here  compels  the  admission, 
that  none  of  his  works  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
masterpieces  of  these  great  men;  and  his  genius  is  too 
great  to  descend  to  a  competition  with  artists  of  inferior 
reputation. 

Among  other  living  artists,  the  attention  is  forcibly 
arrested  by  Copley  Fielding  in  London,  and  Thomson  at 
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Edinboj^h,  No  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  to  the  former 
Uie  merit  of  consummate  delicacy  in  the  management  of 
the  pencil;  a  Claadelike  richness  in  foliage,  and  the 
happiest  delineation  of  the  varying  effects  of  coast  scenery ; 
or  to  the  latter  a  depth  of  shade,  vigour  of  conception,  and 
strength  of  colouring,  vhich  place  him  among  the  most 
accomplished  artists  of  the  present  day;  but  will  either  the 
one  or  the  other  stand  the  ordeal  with  Poussin,  Ruysdael, 
Claude  Lorraine,  or  Salvator  Rosa  1  These  truly  eminent 
men  will  see  at  once  in  what  rank  we  estimate  their  genios, 
when  we  place  them  in  line  with  such  compeers.  And  why 
should  they  not  equal,  nay,  excel  them  1  Why  should  not 
the  wild  magnificence  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  or  the  rich 
finishing  of  the  Cumberlaad  valleys,  or  the  savage  grandeur 
of  the  coast  scenery  of  Devonshire,  inspire  our  painters  as 
they  have  done  our  poets,  and  produce  a  Scott,  a  Wilson, 
or  a  Southey  in  the  sister  art  1 

Turn  to  the  minute  and  Flemish  school :  Is  Great 
Britain  equal  to  its  Continental  rivals  in  that  department  ? 
Great  efforts  have  there  unquestionably  been  made,  and  the 
names  of  Wilkie  and  Allan  will  at  once  occur  to  every  one, 
as  affording  decisive  evidence  that  in  that  line  at  least 
these  strictures  are  undeserved.  Highly,  however,  as  we 
estimate  the  admirable  works  of  these  truly  original  tmd 
gifted  men,  we  yet  must  admit  that  much  remains  for  them 
to  do  ere  t^ey  attain  to  the  highest  honours  of  their  own 
branch  of  art.  In  conception  and  drawing  they  are  admir- 
able; but  it  is  breadth  and  generality  of  effect  which  are 
awanting.  Masses  of  shade,  dark  colour,  great  surfaces  of 
brown  and  black,  are  what  we  desire  in  their  works.  They 
have  had  their  attention  so  riveted  by  the  details  which 
they  finish  with  such  admirable  skill,  that  they  have  lost  sight 
of  the  general  impression  of  the  picture.  Hence  their  works 
have  a  partial  and  spotted  appearance,  which  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  nuiform  effect  and  breadth  of  shade 
which  characterise  the  works  of  Kembrandt,  Teniers,  and 
Ostade.  The  admirable  pieces  of  these  British  artists 
appear  excellent  when  seen  by  themselves;  but  place  them 
in  a  gallery  of  old  pictures  io  the  same  line :  transport 
them  to  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam,  the  King's  Gallery 
at  Munich,  or  the  Flemish  Room  at  Dresden,  and  the 
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troth  of  this  will  appear  at  once  coDSpicuoos.  Each  figure 
is  shaded  perfectly  in  itself;  bat  the  general  massing  of  the 
whole  is  foi^otten,  and  there  is  no  one  definite  impreaaioQ 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Each  group  is  well 
rounded  in  itself ;  but  a  general  light  and  shade  over  the 
whole  bunch,  as  required  in  Titian's  well  known  metaphor 
of  the  grapes,  to  characterise  everj  good  painting,  is 
awanting. 

It  is  in  Tain  to  assert,  as  a  reason  and  excuse  for  this 
manifest  inferiority,  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
age  of  national  existence,  or  that  period  in  the  history  of 
art,  when  excellence  naturiJly  arises.  Experience  proves 
the  reverse  in  every  department.  In  truth,  so  far  is  art 
from  advancing,  like  national  wealth  or  power,  to  eminence 
by  slow  degrees,  that  it  usually  ascends  at  once  by  a  sudden 
flight  to  the  utmost  excellence,  and  declines  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages.  Compare  the  marbles  of  Egina  with 
those  of  the  Parthenon  ;  yet  no  long  period  intervened 
between  the  erection  of  the  former  in  a  stiff,  homely  style, 
and  the  formation  of  the  latter  with  the  incomparable  ease, 
life,  and  animation,  which  has  defied  the  rivalry  of  every 
Succeeding  age. 

Look  at  the  stiff  pictures  of  Pietro  Perugino,  or  the 
early  paintings  of  his  scholar  Raphael,  and  you  sec  what  the 
art  was  in  the  youth  of  that  wonderful  man.  Tom  to  the 
Assumption  of  Dresden,  the  Madonna  del  Foligno,  or  the 
Madonna  della  Se^iola  at  Florence,  and  you  see  that 
painting  had  advanced  from  mediocrity  to  perfection  in  the 
lifetime  of  one  individual,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seren. 
The  immortal  designs  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  the  exquisite  finishing  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at 
Milan,  were  all  completed  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  to  the 
south  of  the  Alps  ;  and  at  a  period  when,  to  the  north  of 
them,  the  savage  barons  of  England  sat  in  rooms  strewed 
with  rushes,  and,  from  inability  to  write,  dipped  their  gauntlet 
in  ink  to  sign  deeds.  It  is  the  same  in  architecture  :  the 
imposing  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  arose  in  the  very 
infancy  of  art,  with  a  sublimity  which  subsequent  ages  have 
sought  in  vain  to  imitate ;  and  the  stately  piles  of  the  Gothic 
Cathedrals,  a  vast  and  original  step  in  architectural  know- 
ledge, were  brought  to  perfection  in  England  and  France 
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vitbia  fifty  years,  amidst  the  bloodshed  of  a  barbarona  age, 
and  by  a  race  of  men  of  vhose  existence  and  attainments 
history  baa  hardly  preseired  a  record. 

Nay,  vbat  is  still  more  striking,  and  tells  vith  decisire 
effect  upon  this  argument,  painting,  at  least  in  one  branch, 
bad  attained  much  greater  excellence,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  at  a  remote  period,  than  it  has  since  attained. 
Take  any  person  moderately  versed  in  art  into  a  picture 
gallery,  where  modem  and  ancient  portraits  are  blended 
together,  and,  neglecting  the  works  of  West,  Lawrence,  and 
Beechy,  be  will  fix  at  once  on  the  old  paintings  of  Vandyke 
and  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Raebum,  of  Edinburgh,  will  strive  in 
vain,  except  in  a  few  of  bis  most  admirable  pieces,  to 
maintain  his  ground  against  Jamieson,  who  flourished  in 
Scotland  two  hundred  years  before.  There  is  a  depth  of 
shade,  a  minntenees  of  finishing,  a  perfection  of  detail,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  generality  of  effect  about  these  old 
portraits,  which  rivets  the  admiration  through  every  succeed- 
ing age.  Observe  that  bearded  old  senator  of  Titian.  The 
face  is  brought  out  in  bold  relief  by  a  profusion  of  dark 
shadow — the  thin  locks  of  the  hair,  the  thick  curls  of  the 
beard  are  represented  with  miniature  accuracy — beneath  the 
shaggy  eyelvows  the  dark  eyes  still  gleam  forth  with  the  fire 
of  tdent — the  rich  velvet  robe  glistens  as  if  the  light  was 
yet  shining  on  its  glossy  surface — every  vein  in  the  hands  is 
portrayed  to  the  life.  Draw  near  to  that  Inimitable  portrait 
by  Vandyke  ;  it  is  a  nobleman  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  compeer  of  Charles  I.  The  dark  curls  of  the  hair  bang 
down  on  either  side  of  the  manly  but  melancholy  visage  ; 
handsome  features,  a  Roman  cast  of  countenance,  an 
aristoo-atic  air,  bespeak  the  object  of  lady's  love  ;  armour 
glances  beneath  bis  rich  cloak,  a  broad  ruff  surrounds  his 
neck,  a  brilliant  scarf  adorns  his  breast ;  every  object  in 
the  whole  piece  is  finished  with  the  pencil  of  the  finest 
miniature  painter ;  while  over  the  whole,  genius  has  thrown 
the  broad  and  uniform  light  of  its  own  illumination.  You 
are  captivated  by  that  full-length  portrait  of  a  celebrated 
beauty  in  the  galaxy  of  Charles  II. — the  auburn  locks,  with 
playful  grace,  descend  upon  the  exquisite  neck  and  shoulders ; 
the  laughing  eyes,  the  smiling  Up,  the  arched  eyebrow,  tell 
the  coquetry  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  the  envious  veil  half 
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conceals,  half  displays  the  swellmg  bosom ;  the  delicate 
waist,  clad  in  satin  stomacher,  tapers  almost  beyond  what 
modern  fashion  can  imitate  or  modern  beauty  desire  ;  the 
rich  Brussels  lace  is  portrayed  with  inimitable  skill  on  the 
shoulders  ;  every  fold  of  the  satin  dress  still  shines  with  the 
lustre  of  day.  The  drapery  behind,  whose  dark  shade  brings 
out  the  figure ;  the  rich  Turkey  carpet ;  the  white  satin 
slipper  and  slender  ancle,  resting  on  a  velvet  stool ;  the  little 
lap-dog  in  the  comer  of  the  piece  ;  the  gorgeous  jewels  in 
the  bosom,  are  all  delineated  with  the  skill  of  the  greatest 
master  of  still  life — it  tells  you  that  the  fame  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely  stands  on  a  durable  foundation.  After  drinking  down 
draughts  of  admiration  at  these  admirable  models,  which 
stand  in  fresh  and  undecaying  brilliancy  on  the  canvass  aftier 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  turn  to  that  half-faded  portrait  a 
century  younger.  The  colours  have  in  great  part  disappeared; 
the  dress  is  so  grotesque,  and  in  such  an  extreme  of  now 
antiquated  fashion,  as  to  excite  surprise  rather  than  admira- 
tion ;  the  face  evinces  the  traces  of  loveliness,  the  figure  and 
air  give  unequivocal  marks  of  no  ordinary  talent ;  but  the 
background  is  unfinished  ;  the  drapery  is  coarse  ;  the  whole 
is  the  ghost  of  genius,  not  its  finished  and  living  ofispring ; 
it  shows  that  Sir  Joshua,  with  all  his  powers,  is  not  destined 
in  portrait-paintJDg  to  stand  the  test  of  ages.  Turn  next  to 
that  smiting  cherub  whose  face  shines  like  the  sun  emerging 
from  clouds,  from  amidst  the  bine  and  misty  atmosphere 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  eyes  are  brilliant ; 
the  golden  locks  beautiful ;  the  lips  seem  made  for  love  ; 
but  the  whole  is  a  brilliant  sketch,  not  a  finished  picture  ; 
the  figure  is  evanescent  and  misty  ;  the  background  hardly 
distinguishable  ;  the  extremities  finished  by  an  inferior  hand; 
a  hundi'ed  years  hence  it  will  be  deemed  the  dream  of 
genius,  not  its  waking  monument ;  and  the  great  name  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  will  be  consigned  to  comparative 
obscurity.  That  illustrious  man's  picture  of  George  IV. 
excited  unqualified  admiration  in  this  country ;  but  when 
it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Pope,  and  placed  beside  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art  in  the  Vatican,  it  fell  at  once  from 
its  lofty  pedestal,  and  was  felt  to  be  a  third-rate  production 
when  compared  to  the  great  works  of  ancient  days. 

The  defect  which  ruDS  through  modem  paintings,  and 
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renders  them  unfit  to  bear  a  comparison  with  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Italian  school,  is,  that  they  are  either  too  gen^^  or 
too  special ;  in  technical  language,  breadth  or  detail  has  too 
exclusively  riveted  the  artist's  attention.  They  vant  that 
combination  of  minuteness  of  finishing  vith  geoeraUty  of 
effect  vrhich  characterises  the  scenes  of  Bature,  and  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  productions  of  all  the  artists  vho  have  risen  to 
durable  emitience  in  imitating  her  works.  Draw  near  to 
that  masterpiece  of  Claude.  The  sun  is  setting  behind  the 
bay  of  Naples  ;  a  golden  light  illuminates  the  horiaon,  which 
blends  by  imperceptible  gradation  with  the  cerulean  blue  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  flrmameut ;  a  rich  mass  of  foliage 
overhanging  the  vrater  ou  the  right  hand  is  projected  on  the 
glowing  surface  ;  every  leaf  appears  ou  the  almost  insufferable 
brightness  of  the  illumination  behind  ;  a  ruined  temple  rises 
in  shadow  beneath  its  broad  extending  branches  ;  a  light 
breeze  sweeps  over  the  surface  of  the  waters  ;  the  little  waves 
rise  and  dance  to  catch  the  dying  radiance,  then  sink  into 
the  shades  of  night;  light  barks  seem  to  sport  on  the 
glittering  bosom  of  the  main  ;  the  branches  of  wood  on  the 
other  side,  gently  fanned  by  the  breath,  turn  then-  fairy 
ringlets  to  the  refreshing  gale  ;  all  nature  seems  to  enjoy  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  hour. 


Sits  hushed  hie  partiieT  nish  ; 
Breen,  bird,  and  dower  coDleee  the  hour. 
But  where  ie  County  Qo; ) " 

You  are  intoxicated  with  the  beauties  of  this  inimitable 
work  ;  turn  to  yonder  dark  and  savage  piles  which  rise  up 
under  the  magic  hand  of  Salvator.  Harsh  and  gloomy  are 
its  features  ;  a  scene  in  the  wilderness  of  rocks  and  woods. 


In  the  centre  of  the  piece  a  torrent  issues  irom  an  obscure 
recess  overhung  with  diirk  embowering  woods,  and,  approach- 
ing the  edge  of  a  precipice,  descends  in  foaming  volumes  to 
the  abyss  beneath ;  blue  cliffs  clothed  with  pine  fill  up  the 
distant  parts  of  the  landscape ;  the  foreground  is  choked 
with  a  chaos  of  rocks  and  stems  ;  on  the  right,  is  a  precipice. 
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in  Those  savage  recesses  a  scanty  brushvood  can  hardly 
find  space  for  its  roots ;  on  the  left  a  vast  tree,  scathed  by 
H^tning,  has  fallen  across  the  stupendous  masses  of  rock 
vhich  obstruct  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  compose 
the  foreground ;  a  bright  gleam  has  fallen  on  their  broad 
surface,  and  in  the  crevices  between  them,  the  spears  and 
helmets  of  armed  men  tell  that  the  den  of  banditti  is  at 
hand.  A  "browner  horror"  seema  to  have  been  thrown 
over  the  woods  ;  a  savage  grandeur  characterises  the  whole. 
But  examine  the  details  ;  look  into  the  corners  of  the  piece, 
scan  the  objects  which  lie  hid  to  ordinary  eyes  under  the 
broad  masses  of  shade,  and  you  will  see  the  minuteness,  the 
perfection  of  nature.  The  whole  is  sketched  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  master's  hand,  but  finished  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  consummate  artist's  execution.  Turn  to  that  admirable 
piece  of  Ruyedael ;  it  is  a  scene  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 
Old  oaks  in  the  front  stretch  their  gnarled  and  twisted  arms 
across  the  piece ;  in  the  huge  bulk  of  their  stems  is  to  be 
seen  the  furrows  and  the  decay  of  age  ;  a  profiision  of  ferns 
and  weeds,  finished  with  inimitable  skill,  compoBe  the  fore- 
ground. A  solitary  river  spreads  its  still  surface  in  the 
middle-ground,  beneath  luxuriant  woods,  which  close  it  in 
at  a  little  distance  ;  wild-fowl  are  to  be  seen  on  its  banks  ; 
the  long  neck  of  the  crane,  the  thin  shanks  of  the  heron, 
rise  amidst  the  reeds  which  encumber  its  mai^n  ;  a  rustic 
path  winds  through  this  scene  of  solitude  ;  and  a  little  vista 
seen  under  the  branches  of  the  oak  on  the  right  band,  looks 
out  into  sunshine  and  paliugs,  and  the  cottage  of  man 
embosomed  with  trees.  These  are  the  immortsJ  works  of 
landscape-painting ;  and,  widely  as  they  differ  in  character 
and  citemal  appearances,  the  ruling  principle  which  regu- 
lated the  artist's  thought  is  the  same  in  them  alL  In  all, 
one  prevailing  thought  is  to  be  seen,  one  general  impression 
was  sought  to  be  awakened,  one  emotion  excited  in  the 
breaat  of  the  spectator ;  and  the  artist's  skill  consisted  in 
the/elicity  with  which  he  conceived,  and  the  truth  with  which 
he  executed  that  combination  of  objects  which  were  calculated 
to  unite  in  the  production  of  that  prevailing  feeling.  Paint- 
ing has  its  lavs  as  well  as  the  drama  ;  but  it  is  not  a  unity 
of  time,  place,  and  action  which  is  required,  but  of  sentiment, 
association,  and  emotion. 
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It  is  the  same  with  historical  pictures.  Behold  that 
exquisite  Mother  and  Child  of  Raphael.  BeneTolence, 
sweetBesB,  maternal  love  are  radiant  in  her  countenance ; 
she  embraces  her  infant  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  mother'a 
heart ;  the  cherub  is  fondling  the  much-beloved  bosom  ;  St 
John  is  kneeling  at  her  feet ;  his  wild  eje  and  camel-hair 
garb  bespeak  the  child  of  the  desert ;  bia  elbows  rest  on  her 
knees  ;  he  is  looking  up  to  share  the  enried  smile.  It  is 
not  a  Hebrew  woman,  nor  a  Grecian  woman,  nor  a  Roman 
woman  that  is  here  delineated  ;  it  is  woman  and  woman's 
love  that  is  expressed  in  a  manner  which  ha^  no  locahtj, 
and  will  speak  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  all  the  best,  the 
holiest,  because  the  earUest  feehngs  of  Man.  Mark  that 
hero  who  is  riding  on  a  snowy  charger  through  the  ranks  of 
death ;  blood-stained  ice  is  beneath  his  horse's  hoofs ;  black 
Tolumes  of  smoke  are  blowing  over  his  head;  clad  in  the 
richest  iurs,  his  attendant  officers  are  shivering  under  the 
blasts  of  winter  ;  the  savage  wildness  of  the  Cossack,  the 
stern  resolution  of  the  Russian,  the  enthusiastic  gallantry  of 
the  Frenchman  are  still  portrayed  in  the  corpses  which 
in  mingled  confusion  cumber  the  plain  ;  but  the  soul  of  the 
hero,  superior  alike  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  looks  with  mild  equanimity  over  the  ghastly 
scene,  and  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  fascinates  the  soul  from 
the  steadfast  lustre  of  its  gaze.  It  is  Napoleon  riding  over 
the  battlefield  of  Eyiau,  in  which  the  genius  of  Le  Gros 
has  reproduced,  untainted  by  the  meretricious  phantasy  of 
Parisian  taste,  the  severe  simplicity  of  ancient  art.*  From 
this  scene  of  horror  turn  to  the  deathbed  of  yonder  saint, 
where  breathes  the  chastened  piety  and  divine  conceptions 
of  Domenichino.  The  clay  is  not  yet  deserted  by  its 
earthly  tenant ;  the  smile  of  hope,  the  radiance  of  faith, 
the  sweetness  of  charity,  still  linger  round  his  expiring 
lips ;  the  grief  of  his  earthly  attendants  is  passionate  and 
uncontroU^le ;  but  the  closing  eyes  of  the  dying  saint 
are  fixed  on  the  choir  of  angels,  which  give,  even  in  the 
hour  of  death,  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  eternity,  and  from  - 
the  lustre  of  whose  heavenly  glow  a  serene  radiance  is 
thrown  over  the  scene  of  dissolution.     These  are  the  great 
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and  immortal  vorLs  of  art ;  and  in  all  is  to  be  seen 
the  same  principle  clearly  eiemplified  —  perfection  of 
detail  combined  with  unity  of  effect  and  generality  of 
expression. 

It  is  the  same,  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  vith  the 
'works  of  nature.  What  miniature  painter's  hand  can  ever 
rival  the  minnteneas  with  which  every  leaf,  every  pebble, 
every  cloud  is  finished ;  and  what  inspiration  of  genius  can 
pour  over  the  whole  the  harmonious  exprwaion  with  which  in 
her  brighter  moments  she  is  invested  X  Ascend  yonder  rocky 
eminence,  on  whose  embattled  summits  the  gigantic  columns 
of  former  days  still  stand,  as  if  imperishable  amidst  the 
revolution  of  ages.  The  setting  sun  throws  a  flood  of  liquid 
gold  over  the  exquisite  remains  ;  every  niche  in  the  cornice, 
every  flute  in  the  pillars,  every  projection  in  the  sculpture, 
stands  forth  as  sharp  as  if  the  sun  shone  for  the  first  time 
on  the  inimitable  work.  Dim  descried  through  the  purple 
glow  which  the  setting  luminary  throws  over  the  distant 
landscape,  the  slopes  of  Hymettus  catch  his  parting  rays ; 
gleaming  through  projecting  mouDtaina,  the  gulf  of  Salamis 
is  resplendent  with  light ;  while  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon 
the  citadel  of  Corinth,  the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus,  stand 
forth  like  distant  giants  in  that  sea  of  glory.  Climb  to  the 
summit  of  that  lofty  peak,  the  grisly  Craon,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley  of  Aosta.  It  is  ^e  hour  of  noon  ;  silence 
deep  as  death  prevails  in  those  lofty  solitudes ;  not  the 
flutter  of  an  insect,  not  the  wing  of  a  bird  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  dread  expanse.  Right  opposite,  face  to  face  with  the 
pinnacle  on  which  you  rest,  stands  the  hoary  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  ;  a  precipice  ten  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
iiirrowed  by  innumerable  cliffs,  bristling  with  innumerable 
peaks,  descends  from  its  snow-clad  heights  to  the  glaciera  of 
the  All^  Blanche,  which  lies  spread  like  a  map  at  your 
feet  In  still  and  awful  soUtude,  the  monarch  of  the  moun- 
tains rears  his  head  into  the  dark  blue  vault  of  heaven  ;  a 
glittering  mantle  of  snow  covers  his  shoulders  ;  the  eternal 
granite  has  spread  a  rugged  girdle  round  his  breast ;  in 
peace  and  silence  the  summer  sun  sleeps  on  his  bosom  ;  even 
the  thin  clouds  of  an  Italian  sky  hover  at  a  distance  from 
the  resplendent  throne.  Drink  I  drink  deep  of  the  draught 
of  admiration  at  the  matchless  spectacle ;  life  has  scarce  a 
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similar  momeat  of  beaTen-born  rapture  to  bestow  I  *  Descend 
from  tlie  dizzj  pinnacle  ;  enter  the  glades  of  jonder  aged 
forest,  where  the  Btems  of  the  chestnut  of  primeyal  growth 
arise  in  wild  confusion  fttjin  a  wilderness  of  rocks.  Darkness 
deep  as  night  Ues  beneath  this  massy  shade  ;  not  a  raj  of 
the  sun  can  pierce  their  leafj  canopy  ;  rude  creases  placed 
at  intervals  guide  the  traveller  ia  tiie  steep  ascent ;  but  far 
distant  on  the  right,  in  the  mountain  aboTe,  a  vista  opens  ; 
a  Terdant  plain  amidst  wooded  cliffs  is  seen,  the  pine-trees 
overhang  a  monastic  pile,  and  the  sun  of  Italy  shines  on  the 
towers  of  Vallombrosa.  Turn  to  the  beetling  clifis  of  that 
raging  ocean,  which  foams  and  boils  against  its  immorable 
barrier  ;  the  dark  rocks  stand  in  grim  horror  amidst  the 
driving  tempest ;  heaving  on  "its  mighty  swing"  the  billows 
rise,  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  midway  up  the  steep  ;  with 
frightful  rapidity  wave  after  wave  is  rolled  to  its  foot ;  black 
rocks  surmounting  the  eddying  surge  at  times  appear,  and 
speedily  are  Lost  amidst  the  roar  of  waters ;  the  clouds  driro 
in  gloomy  grandeur  against  the  heath-clad  cape  which 
breasts  the  storm,  on  whose  bosom,  far  above  the  rage  of 
the  wares,  stands  the  dark  and  unshaken  castle  of  feudid 
power ;  and  say  if  Scotland  has  no  scenes  of  sublimity  to 
exhibit,  and  aught  in  Europe  exceeds  in  awful  grandeur  the 
Northern  Ocean  breaking  on  the  rocks  of  St  Abb's  Head 
and  Fast  Castle.  You  are  attracted  by  the  blue  and  silvery 
light  which  swims  over  that  lovely  lake;  not  a  breath  disturbs 
its  sweet  expanse ;  not  a  dimple  breaks  its  blue  serene ; 
pictured  in  the  glassy  mirror,  the  mountains,  the  villages, 
the  woods  of  its  overhanging  banks  are  given  again  with 
more  than  the  freshness  of  nature ;  every  headland  and 
cliff  on  its  broken  amphitheatre  of  mountains  is  clothed  with 
wood  ;  the  vine  and  the  olive  are  sheltered  in  every  nook ; 
white  and  glittering  villages  rise  in  "gay  theatric  pride"  up 
the  almost  precipitous  slopes,  while  innomerable  churches  on 
every  projecting  point  tell  that  it  is  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity which  have  peopled  the  mountain-sides  with  happy 
llocks  ;  and  bless  the  Grod  of  nature  which  gave  to  the 
world  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  Lago  Lugano. 
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Embwk  in  that  light  skiff :  the  sea  is  Bmooth,  not  a 
breath  distorbs  its  glassy  surface,  the  marine  depths  maj 
almost  be  descried  beneath  its  pellucid  vaves.  The  sun  is 
setting  in  the  vest ;  the  akj  is  illuminated  by  a  glov  of 
almost  insufferable  brightness ;  every  sail  in  the  bay  is  tinged 
by  the  ruddy  glow ;  the  massy  piles  of  the  city  in  front  are 
resplendent  in  his  setting  beams.  A  bold  mountain  range, 
the  shades  of  whose  rarines  are  marked  by  a  purple  hue,  forms 
the  &ame  of  one  side  of  the  picture ;  the  scorched  and 
blackened  summit  of  Vesuvius  rises  in  sohtary  grandeur  in 
the  centre  ;  the  wooded  heights  of  Camaldoh,  the  distant 
peaks  of  Ischia,  close  it  on  the  other  side.  Is  this  the 
most  charming  scene  in  Europe  1 — and  has  the  Bay  of 
Naples  carried  the  palm  over  all  other  capitals  in  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  situation  ]  Enter  yonder  narrow 
strait,  which  winds  between  the  rival  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  here  all  but  touching  each  other.  The  white 
battlements  of  castles  seem  to  shut  it  in  like  an  inland 
lake'  on  every  side,  during  the  long  passage.  But,  lo  1  the 
strait  opens ;  an  inland  sea  appears  ;  innumerable  light 
caiques  are  seen  traversing  the  blue  waves  in  every  direction ; 
and  the  morning  sun  shines  on  the  domes  and  mosques 
of  Constantinople.  Embowered  in  foliage,  surmounted  by 
cypresses,  interlaced  vith  gardens,  the  piles  of  the  old  city 
of  palaces,  on  the  left,  descend  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Seraglio  Point ;  in  the  centre,  a  crowd  of  minarets,  domes, 
and  spires  rise  in  glittering  splendour  oat  of  a  richly  wooded 
slope ;  while  in  the  extreme  distance,  a  vride  opening  and  a 
distant  forest  of  shipping  bespeak  the  entrance  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world.  The  hay  teems  with 
life,  thousands  of  light  harks  traverse  it  on  every  side,  the 
distant  shores  are  all  enlivened  with  elegant  buildings  inter- 
mingled with  foliage,  even  the  very  air  teems  with  life, 
and  incessant  flocks  of  birds  bespeak  the  great  artery  of 
communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. 

Evening  has  spread  its  russet  mantle,  and  the  light  of  day 
has  long  ceased  in  the  depths  of  yonder  Alpine  valley. 
Through  overhanging  woods,  interspersed  with  detached 
blocks  of  rock,  meadows  shaven  with  more  than  a  gardener's 
care,  and  wooden  cottages  bespeaking  the  comfort  and  neat- 
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neB8  of  the  inhabitants,  a  mountain  torrent  bravla  orer  its 
Tockj  bed ;  the  sound  of  labour,  the  noise  of  the  daj  has 
ceased  ;  the  summit  of  the  sky  is  of  darkest  blue  ;  the  eren- 
iag  Btar  is  beginning  to  shine  in  the  firmament,  but  the 
tops  of  the  stupendous  precipices  which  shut  in  the  valley  on 
either  side  are  still  illuminated  by  the  ruddy  glow ;  and,  iar 
ahore  all,  the  pure  summit  of  the  Jimgiraiihom  is  respleadent 
with  rosy  light. 

It  is  the  hour  of  noon ;  the  heat,  the  rare  heat  of  a 
summer  day  has  spread  a  languor  over  the  face  of  Nature; 
its  numerous  wooded  i^nds  are  clearly  reflected  in  that 
lovely  lake ;  each  rock,  each  headland,  each  drooping 
birch  ia  pictured  in  the  exptmse  beneath  ;  the  rowers  rest 
on  their  oars,  as  if  fearful  to  break  the  glassy  surface  ;  the 
yellow  corn-fields  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  autumnal 
tints  of  the  woods  above,  the  gray  faces  of  rock  on  their 
shaggy  sides,  shine  again  in  the  watery  mirror ;  you  can 
reach  with  an  oar  the  picture  of  the  hills  on  either  side 
of  the  valley ;  you  can  touch  with  your  hand  the  purple 
summit  of  tlie  mountains  : — 

"  Each  weather-tinted  rock  anil  tower. 
Each  drooping  tree,  each  fiury  flower, 
So  pure,  BO  &it  the  mirror  gvre. 
As  U  there  Wj  beneaUi  the  wktb. 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthlj  world  more  fair.' 

Whoever  has  seen  that  magical  scene  at  such  a  moment  will 
deem  that  the  travelled  Clarke  has  not  overstated  its  beauty 
when  be  said  that  a  Swedish  lake  "excelled  the  lake  of 
Locarno  iu  Italy,  and  almost  rivalled  Loch  Lomond  in 
Scotland." 

Has  England  no  equal  beauties  to  exhibit  1  Enter  that 
remnant  of  Sherwood  which  her  noble  Peers  still  preserve 
with  religious  care  in  the  shades  of  Walbeck ;  you  there 
behold  the  genuine  magnificence  of  the  Saxon  forest.  With 
lofty  growth,  but  not  disproportioned  stems,  the  oaks  rise  in 
surpassing  grandeur ;  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  added  to 
their  strength,  but  not  induced  their  decay ;  ferns  in  wild 
luxuriance  rise  at  their  feet ;  here  and  their  an  old  gnarled 
trunk  with  a  few  branches  on  its  top  may  have  witnessed  the 
chivalry  of  Richard  and  the  archers  of  Robin  Hood ;  but  in 
general  a  dark  fresh  green  prevails  over  the  scene,  bespeak- 
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ing  the  gloving  health  and  luxuriance  of  middle  age,  and 
occasioaally  the  antlers  of  a  deer  appear — the  fitting  accom- 
paniments  of  the  sylvan  scene.  Can  France  exhibit  nothing 
to  be  placed  in  comparison  'i  Ascend  that  wild  road  vhich 
leads  over  black  and  desolate  piles  of  rock  to  a  wilderness  of 
crags ;  high  as  jou  mount,  with  faltering  step,  still  higher 
c]iSa  arise  on  ererj  aide  ;  the  path,  now  shut  in  by  enormous 
rocks,  now  taming  on  the  dizzy  edge  of  a  projecting  angle, 
exhibits  alternately  the  walls  of  a  gloomy  prison  or  the  dis- 
tant ristas  of  a  savage  wilderness.  But  stop  t  an  impas- 
sable barrier  arises  ;  a  precipice,  two  thousand  feet  in  height, 
closes  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  valley,  the  glitter  of 
snow  is  seen  on  its  Bummit,  the  spray  of  cataracts  dashes 
down  its  sides ;  the  blade  face  of  the  rock  is  furrowed  by 
innumerable  waterfalls  ;  a  continned  roar  is  heard  as  yon 
advance ;  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  above  exhibits  the  Breach  of 
Roland,  and  marks  the  frontier  of  rival  kingdoms ;  the  sub- 
limity of  the  Pyrenees  is  concentrated  in  the  circle  of 
Gabamie.  Enter  yonder  Gothic  gateway  that  leads  between 
overhanging  precipices  to  the  stately  forests  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  in  Dauphiny  ;  vast  trees  overshadow  the  road ; 
a  sonnding  torrent  roars  in  its  rocky  channel  far  beneath ; 
through  the  openings  of  their  thick  branches  are  to  be  seen 
vast  piles  of  rock,  which  rise  to  a  prodigious  height  on  either 
side ;  their  white  cliffs  glitter  in  the  sun ;  bars  of  pine  forest 
intersect  their  breasts  ;  their  splintered  pinnacles  are  clear 
defined  on  the  dark  blue  vault ;  but  on  every  summit  the 
cross  is  to  be  seen  ;  devotion  has  spread  its  sway  over  the 
wilderness ;  a  feeling  of  religious  awe  impresses  you  aa  you 
advance. 


u  coDspicinma  Demn 
Fera  per  juga  cliToaque  praniptoa, 
Sonantea  inter  aquas  nemorumque  noctem.' 

Has  Germany  no  scene  of  equal  interest  to  exhibit? 
Embark  in  that  little  bark  which  lies  moored  on  the  edge  of  a 
verdant  close-shaven  meadow,  beneath  luxuriant  beech-trees 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  Konig  See  in  the 
territory  of  Salzbourg.  The  sun  is  yet  high  in  the  heavens ; 
you  may  reach  the  farther  extremity  of  the  lake,  far  up  in 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  before  the  shades  of  night 
hare  fallen.    Its  extent  at  first  seems  little  larger  than  what 
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vould  suit  a  fairy  dell ;  but  let  us  double  that  awful  cliff 
tbat  rises  in  impassable  graDdeur  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  height  of  three  thousand  feet.  What  a  prospect  opens 
to  the  sight !  Right  before  you  lies  the  glorious  expanse  of 
waters,  broad,  stiU,  and  deep,  but  appearing  as  nothing 
amidst  the  stupendous  mountains  by  which  it  is  environed ; 
its  farther  extremity  ia  lost  in  the  obscurity  which  their 
awful  shades  cast  around  the  scene ;  ten  thousand  feet  of 
rock,  or  forest,  or  enow  rise  from  the  level  surface  to  their 
pure  and  glittering  summits ;  dark  forests  of  pine  clothe 
every  ravine  on  their  precipitous  flanks ;  bold  precipitous 
fronts,  with  bare  sides  of  immeasurable  elevation,  start  forth 
into  the  water,  and  encircle  at  their  feet  little  green  meadows 
intersected  with  wood,  and  accessible  only  by  water,  where 
industrious  man  has  fixed  his  abode.  A  cloudless  declining 
sun,  as  you  advance,  throws  a  delicious  lustre,  intermingled 
with  shadow,  over  the  scene  ;  autumn  has  spread  its  richest 
colours  over  the  woods  which  clothe  the  mountain-sides ; 
every  headland  is  tinted  with  yellow,  every  forest  is  inter- 
mingled with  fire ;  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  lake  seems 
almost  to  bum  with  the  insufferable  glow. 

Switzerland !  Switzerland  I  is  your  grandeur  then  sur- 
passed by  the  rival  beauties  of  the  Tyrolese  or  Styrian  Alps  ? 
Trust  yourself  to  that  frail  skifF,  and  approach  the  foaming 
abyss  where  the  Rhine  is  precipitated  with  matchless  violence 
down  the  cUfis  of  Scfaaffhausen.  St  Paul's  would  in  an  instant 
be  swept  away  by  its  fury.  The  waters  which  have  passed 
the  descent  are  tossed  in  wild  and  seemingly  frantic  agita- 
tion, even  at  a  great  distance ;  your  bark  trembles  and  cracks 
as  it  approaches  the  awful  gulf ;  down,  down  comes  the 
mighty  mass  of  waters,  shaking  the  earth  with  its  fall, 
rending  the  air  with  its  spray  ;  thunder  would  not  be  heard 
at  its  foot,  embattled  nations  would  be  scattered  by  its  force. 
Is  this  the  sublimest  scene  in  Europe,  and  has  water  borne 
away  the  palm  from  fire  in  the  production  of  sublimity  ? 
Ascend  at  nightfall  that  black  and  scorched  mountain,  down 
whose  sides  the  streams  of  recent  lava  have  furrowed  far  and 
deep  into  the  cultivation  of  man ;  you  toil,  you  pant,  as, 
amidst  the  stillness  of  a  Neapolitan  night,  you  painfully 
ascend  the  scorched  and  blackened  steep.  But  hark  I  the 
mountain  shakes,  a  rending  sound  succeeds,  a  report  like 
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the  discharge  of  a  thoasand  cannon  is  heard,  and  iDstaotly 
the  dark  vault  of  heaven  is  filled  vith  innumerable  stars,  and 
as  yon  pause  at  the  awful  spectacle,  a  sharp  rattle  on  all 
sides  announces  the  fall  of  buroiDg  projectiles  for  miles 
around.  Still  advance,  if  jour  courage  does  not  fail,  and 
jou  may  reach  the  summit  of  the  steep  ascent  ere  another 
explosion.  Watch  I  watch  t  the  dark  cone  in  the  centre  of 
the  rugged  summit,  on  vhose  sides  the  red  embers  are  still 
glowing,  begins  to  shake  ;  it  heaves— it  bursts.  A  frightful 
volume  of  smoke  is  driven  forth  into  heaven  ;  right  upwards 
does  the  fier}'  discharge  spread  from  the  gaping  furnace  ;  the 
Pyramids  would  be  blown  into  the  air  by  its  violence.  A 
thousand  rockets  are  bursting  in  the  heavens — perfect  still- 
ness for  a  few  seconds  succeeds,  and  then  on  all  sides  is 
heard  the  roar  of  the  falling  stones  over  the  dark  and  deso- 
late slopes  of  the  mountain.* 

The  reader  will  probably  think  we  have  revelled  long 
enough  in  the  glowing  recollections  of  earlier  years  ;  but  in 
truth  these  illustrations,  multifarious  and  rhapsodical  as  they 
may  appear,  are  not  foreign  to  this  argument.  They  show 
both  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  art  which  has  such 
magnificent  materials  at  its  command  ;  and  the  elevated 
conceptions,  aa  well  as  persevering  industry,  essential  to 
success  iu  its  pursuits.  To  make  a  great,  a  truly  great 
painter,  requires  as  powerful  and  original  a  mind  as  to  make 
a  great  statesman,  or  poet,  or  orator.  It  requires  the  ardent 
disposition,  they^u  aacrS,  which,  early  fixing  its  desire  on 
great  achievement,  disregards  all  labour,  endures  all  fatigue 
in  its  prosecution  :  the  eye  of  genius,  which  can  discern  the 
truly  grand  and  beautiful  in  all  things ;  the  industrious 
hand  which  can  undergo  the  years  of  toil  requisite  to  the 
skilful  management  of  the  pencil,  and  the  combining  mind 
which  can  unite  a  variety  of  separate  objects  in  the  produc- 
tion of  one  uniform  emotion.  The  man  who  can  do  these 
things  in  their  full  perfection  must  have  a  mind,  the  rival 
of  the  greatest  of  his  age.  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Rubens,  or  Titian  would  have  been  illustrious  in  any 
line  of  life.     Mr  Pitt  or  Mr  Burke,  if  greatness  had  in 

*  The  trayelled  reader  wiU  eeeily  recognise  in  the  preceding  doecriptionB  many 
■cenes,  only  occearible  during  the  buoytni^  of  youth  and  health,  imd  the  reooUeo- 
"  n  of  which,  like  the  music  of  former  duye,  is  now  after  the  lapseof  twenty  years 
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Britain  been  accessible  hj  sach  a  chaBnel,  would  hare  made 
magoiiicent  painters.  Milton  spoke  historical  pictures  in 
the  Paradise  Lost :  Thomson  breathed  landscape  beauty  in 
the  Seasons  :  Scott  burned  with  the  soul  of  painting  in  hia 
poetry  and  his  prose  :  Byron  dipped  bis  pen  in  its  brightest 
colours,  in  his  Oriental  Fictions :  Chateaubriand  poured 
forth  all  its  lustre  in  his  resplendent  descriptions.  Strange, 
that  when  prose  and  poetry,  in  the  hands  of  such  masters, 
should  all  but  pat  the  colours  on  the  canrass.  Painting  itself, 
in  the  midst  of  sach  mighty  allies,  should  stiU  slumber  on  in 
comparative  mediocrity. 

To  these  remarks,  two  illaatrious  exceptions  exist  ia 
Martio  and  Danby.  The  authors  of  the  Deluge  and  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Upas- Tree  may  well  claim,  even  from  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  the  most  ferrent  worshipper 
of  poetic  genius,  the  tribute  of  unqualified  admiration  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  conceptions  which  they  have  brought  forth. 
Nor  is  detail  awanting  :  these  great  works  are  finished  with 
admirable  minatenesa,  while  a  gloomy  grandeur  breathes 
over  the  whole  composition.  But  the  imagination  of  these 
eminent  men,  especially  Martin,  grows  wild  and  runs  riot  in 
its  own  tnzuriance.  In  the  surpassing  magnificence  of  bis 
Asiatic  palaces,  the  countless  myriads  of  his  crowds,  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  his  feasts,  is  developed  rather  the 
boundless  power  of  a  magician,  than  the  faithful  chronicler 
of  existing  things.  We  feel  at  once  that  such  scenes  never 
existed  :  and  the  Fables  of  Ariosto  or  Spencer  will  never 
rival  in  their  infinence  with  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  the 
simple  tales  in  which  Bums  and  Scott  and  Shakspeare  have 
drawn  characters  and  awakened  emotions  familiar  and  com- 
mon to  all  mankind. 

The  world  in  genend  is  far  from  being  aware  of  the 
excessive  labour,  as  well  as  exalted  imagination,  requisite  to 
form  a  great  painter.  Ten  years'  incessant  drawing  from 
nature,  and  diligent  application,  are  requisite  to  gain  a 
tolerable  command  of  the  pencil :  ten  years  more  to  learn 
the  magic  of  colouring,  and  unweave  the  varied  hues  of 
nature's  robe.  The  labour  requisite  to  master  these  objects 
with  consummate  skill  is  not  less  than  is  required  to  form  a 
leader  in  civil  life  or  warlike  achievement ;  to  form  a  Peel,  an 
EldoD,  or  a  Wellington.     It  ia  in  some  degree  from  not 
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being  aware  of  the  long  jeare  of  preparation  requisite  for 
success  in  this,  as  in  every  other  liberal  and  difficult  art, 
that  we  see  snch  numbers  who  never  get  beyond  mediocrity ; 
and  such  multitudes  of  paintings  which  pass  muster 
tolerably  well  with  the  world  in  general,  and  yet  bear 
the  same  comparison  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
which  the  skill  of  an  ensign  or  cornet  in  wheeling  his 
company  or  squadron,  does  to  the  vast  combinations  of 
Hannibal  or  Napoleon,  by  which  the  destinies  of  the 
world  were  determined. 

This  language  will  pass  with  many  as  exaggerated  or 
fiureharged ;  we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  do  so  with  any 
who  have  themselves  practised,  even  in  the  slightest  d^ree, 
or  studied  in  the  works  of  others,  this  captivating  art.  But 
to  its  successful  cultivation  it  is  indispensable  that  not  merely 
the  aim  of  the  artists,  but  the  taste  of  the  public  should  be 
formed  on  an  elevated  standard  ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  great  difference  between  painting  and  the  sister  arts  of 
poetry,  oratory,  and  history  consists,  and  that  the  chief 
difficulty  which  obstructs  ite  successfbl  cultivation  in  this 
country  is  to  be  found.  In  all  these  arts  the  taste  of  all 
persons  of  education  is  early  fixed,  and  their  ideas  of  perfec- 
tion raised  to  the  very  highest  standard  by  the  study  of  the 
classical  remains  or  the  immortal  works  of  modem  genius. 
In  poetry  every  man's  soul  who  has  received  a  good  educa- 
tion is  warmed  in  infancy  by  Virgil  and  Homer  ;  in  maturer 
years  by  Tasso,  Radne,  and  Milton.  In  history,  the 
pictured  page  of  Livy,  the  condensed  energy  of  Sallust,  the 
instructive  wisdom  of  Thucydides,  the  lucid  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  the  caustic  depth  of  Tacitus,  form  every  mind 
before  the  glowing  pages  of  Gibbon,  the  eloquent  descrip- 
tions of  Robertson,  or  the  profound  views  of  Hume  become 
the  subject  of  study.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Comeille  in 
tragedy,  Shakspeare  and  Schiller  in  the  romantic  drama, 
Moli^e  and  Terence  in  comedy,  are  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  mental  cultivation. 
But  where  are  the  materials  for  a  similar  early  tuition  to  he 
found  in  painting  or  sculpture  ?  Who  is  to  place  the  works 
of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Velasquez  in  every  schoolboy's 
hands,  to  form  the  mind  by  the  study  of  things  that  are 
excellent  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  modem  art  1     Yet  in 
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what  departmeot  are  study  and  experience,  and  a  familiarity 
with  good  models,  and  the  advantages  of  early  tuition,  so 
conspicnous  as  in  the  formation  of  taste  "i  And  is  th^*e  one 
in  a  thousand  of  our  educated  classes  vho,  when  he  enters 
upon  the  business  of  life,  or  is  intrusted  with  the  patronage 
of  wealth,  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  an  art,  a 
tolerahle  familiarity  with  which  can  be  acquu'ed  only  by 
years  of  travel  or  diligent  application  ^ 

It  is  here  that  the  vast,  the  incalculable  adrtmtage  of 
foreign  study  consists.  In  Italy,  models  of  art  are  so  com- 
mon, that  every  one's  taste  is  in  some  degree  formed  on  the 
habitual  study  of  excellence.  Mediocrity  will  not  for  an 
instant  be  tolerated ;  and  hence,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
extinction  of  modem  art ;  the  national  wealth  is  not  adequate 
to  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  pictures  ;  and  the  ancient 
models  drive  all  younger  competitors  out  of  the  field.  Rich 
as  this  country  is  in  great  models  of  art,  it  ia  not  rich  to  any 
useful  purpose ;  and  tlie  great  collections  in  the  country 
seats  of  our  nobility  are  so  scattered,  or  so  hedged  in  with 
powdered  lacqueys  or  cringing  domestics  expecting  half-a- 
crown  at  eveir  turn,  that  for  all  practical  piu7)03es  of  form- 
ing the  pubhc  taste  they  do  not  exist.  Till  this  grand 
impediment  is  removed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  great 
school  of  painting  can  arise  amongst  us,  because  the  public, 
whether  the  buyers  or  criticisers  of  pictures,  will  never  be 
brought  to  distinguish  a  good  picture  from  a  bad  one.  Let 
every  possible  facility,  therefore,  be  given  to  the  formation 
of  public  exhibitions  of  old  masters,  to  which  admission, 
at  a  trifling  cost,  may  at  all  times  be  had.  The  National 
Gallery,  in  London,  is  a  fair  beginning  ;  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, at  Edinburgh,  a  creditable  attempt ;  but  every  city  of 
note  in  the  empire  must  have  similar  establishment  before 
anything  like  a  due  formation  of  the  public  taste  can  be 
effected. 

In  all  such  institutions,  the  works  of  the  old  masters  and 
the  modem  paintings  should  be  exhibited  tooetheb  ;  the 
latter  should  on  no  account  be  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  former.  Our  landscape  painters  should  be  forced  to 
stand  the  competition  with  Hobbema,  Ruysdael,and  Claude; 
our  sea  painters  with  Vandervelde  and  Veroet ;  our  histo- 
rical composers  with  the  Caracci,  Domenichino,  Guido,  and 
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Albano  ;  our  portrait  painters  with  Titian,  Velasqnez,*  and 
Vandyke.  Till  this  ia  the  casC)  the  marked  inferiority  of 
modern  art  will  never  become  generally  felt,  nor  the  lucrative 
mediocrity  of  modern  indolence  erer  adequately  censured. 
Our  painters  must,  in  common  estimation  and  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  stand  the  competition  which  our  poets,  orators, 
and  historiaafi  do  with  the  great  masters  of  ancient  days 
in  their  several  departments,  or  they  will  never  equal  the 
national  genius  in  these  rival  arts.  We  are  well  aware  that 
at  present  ibe  merit  of  these  old  models  would  be  little  felt, 
that  few  persons  would  resort  to  them,  and  that  the  modem 
artists  would  run  away  with  all  the  admiration,  because 
they  painted  living  people  or  known  scenes.  But  by  degrees 
a  better  spirit  would  arise,  and  many  who  went  to  see  the 
portrait  of  a  cousin  or  a  daughter,  or  wonder  at  the  staring 
likeness  of  a  grandmother  or  a  hussar,  would  come  away 
with  a  new  view  of  enjoyment  opened  in  their  minds,  and 
with  their  minds  opened  to  the  appreciation  of  a  Raphael 
or  a  Corre^o. 

This  is  a  department  in  which  mnnificent  bequests  might 
be  of  certain  and  incalculable  advantage.  We  daily  hear 
of  vast  fortunes,  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
left  to  form  collies  or  endow  hospitals,  but  never  of  one  to 
bestow  the  durable  blessing  on  the  country  of  a  great  public 
gallery  of  pictures  or  statues.  Yet  the  utility  of  the  former 
is  often  doubtM  or  disputed,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  is 
certain  and  permanent.  Nothing  but  refinement  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  cultivation  of  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  man- 
ners, could  result  from  such  establishments  for  opening 
refined  and  elevating  sources  of  pleasure  to  the  people. 
£200,000  left  to  a  national  institution  would  yield  £8000 
a-year  for  etbb,  for  the  purchase  of  pictures.  Such  an 
income,  steadily  and  faithfully  applied,  would  in  a  few 
generations  produce  the  noblest  gallery  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  would  stamp  immortality  on  the  munificent  tes- 
tator, and  do  more  than  all  the  insulated  efforts  of  indivi- 
duals to  refine  and  purify  the  public  taste.     Moral  blessings 

*  There  itre  not  maiiy  portraiU  b;  ValisqueE  iu  this  country  ;  hut  the  merits 
of  that  great  psinter  may  be  fiilly  appreciated  from  the  treatise  of  my  valued 
IHend  Hf  Stirling  <^  KeiT.  on  SpaniBhpaintera — a  work  which  imit«e  the  leaning 
and  twte  of  Lauia  and  Vasari,  to  a  force  and  originality  of  thought  superior  (o 
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of  no  light  character  vould  flow  from  such  an  institution  ; 
it  ia  a  proof  how  far  we  are  behind  in  real  dvilisation, 
amidst  ijl  our  boasting  of  the  march  of  intellect,  that  no 
Buch  bequest  has  hitherto  been  made. 

It  is  high  time  that,  by  this  or  some  other  means,  the 
stigma  of  mediocrity  which  has  so  long  Iain  on  British  art 
should  be  removed.  We  fu-e  in  that  stage  of  national 
existence  when  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  might  naturally 
be  expected,  in  which  Athens  raised  the  matchless  portico 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  Rome  the  stately  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon, and  modem  Italy  gave  birth  to  Raphael  and  Dome- 
nichino.  Unless  something  b  done  now,  and  that,  too, 
speedily,  we  shall  arrire  at  the  stage  of  the  cormption  of 
taste  before  we  hare  passed  through  its  excellence ;  as 
Diderot  said  of  the  Russians,  we  sh^l  be  rotten  before  we 
are  ripe.  The  vast  growdi  of  opulence,  the  taste  for 
goi^eous  display  and  rich  decoration,  the  passion  for 
theatric  spectacles,  the  turn  of  our  literature  and  manners, 
all  mark  too  clearly  the  approach  of  the  corrupted  era  of 
national  feehng.  Now,  then,  is  the  time,  before  it  has  yet 
arriyed,  and  the  vigour  of  growing  civilisation  is  not  extin- 
guished, to  give  it  a  refined  and  classic  direction,  and 
afibrd  some  ground  for  our  boasted  refinement,  by  pro- 
ducing and  encouraging  works  in  the  fine  arts  worthy  of 
being  placed  beside  the  productions  of  ages  who,  from 
being  trained  to  emulation  with  greater  things,  are  less 
loud  in  the  praise  of  their  own  proficiency,  and  therefore 
have  acquired  the  undjdng  admiration  of  subsequent  ages. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  UAOAZINB,  Sirr.  IB19] 

It  is  a  comnion  observatioD,  that  the  character  of  a  people 
is  in  a  great  meaaure  iDflueoced  by  their  local  situatioB,  aod 
the  nature  of  the  scenery  in  vhich  thej  are  placed  ;  aod  it 
is  impossible  to  visit  the  Tyrol  without  being  conviDced  of 
the  truth  of  the  remark.  The  entrance  of  the  mountain 
region  is  marked  by  as  great  a  dirersity  in  the  aspect  and 
manners  of  the  population  as  in  the  external  objects  vitb 
which  they  are  surrounded ;  nor  is  the  transition  from  the 
level  plain  of  Lombardy  to  the  rugged  precipices  of  the 
Alps  greater  than  from  the  squalid  crouching  appearance  of 
the  Italian  peasant  to  the  martial  air  of  the  free-bom 
mountaineer. 

This  transition  is  so  remarkable  that  it  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  superficial  observer.  In  travelling  over  the 
states  of  the  north  of  Italy,  he  meets  everywhere  with  the 
symptoms  of  poverty,  meanness,  and  depression.  The 
beautiful  slopes  which  descend  from  the  Alps,  clothed  with 
all  that  is  beautiful  or  luxuriant  in  nature,  are  inhabited  for 
the  most  part  by  an  indigent  and  squalid  population,  among 
whom  you  seek  in  vain  for  any  share  of  that  bounty  with 
which  Providence  has  blessed  their  country.  The  rich 
plains  of  Lombardy  are  cultivated  by  a  peasantry  whose 
condition  is  hardly  superior  to  that  of  the  Irish  cottager ; 
and  while  the  effeminate  proprietors  of  the  soil  waste  their 
days  in  inglorious  indolence  at  Milan  and  Verona,  their 
unfortunate  tenantry  are  exposed  to  the  merciless  rapacity 
of  bailiffs  and  stewards,  intent  only  upon  augmenting  the 
fortunes  of  their  absent  superiors.  In  the  town  the  symp- 
toms of  general  distress  are,  if  possible,  still  more  apparenL 
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While  the  opera  aDd  the  Coreo  are  crowded  with  splendid 
equipages,  the  lover  ctasBcs  of  the  people  are  iDTolved  in 
hopeless  indigence  : — The  churches  and  public  streets  are 
crowded  with  beggars,  whose  wretched  appearance  marks 
but  too  truly  the  reality  of  the  distress  of  which  they  com- 
plain ;  while  their  abject  and  crouching  manner  indicates 
the  political  degradation  to  which  they  hare  so  long  been 
subjected.  At  Venice  in  particular,  the  total  stagnation  of 
employment,  and  the  misery  of  the  people,  strikes  a  stranger 
the  more  forcibly  from  the  contrast  which  they  afford  to 
the  uDrJTalled  splendour  of  her  edifices,  and  the  glorious 
recollections  with  which  her  history  is  filled.  As  he  admires 
the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  piazza  St  Marco,  or  winds 
throng  the  noble  palaces  that  still  rise  with  undecaying 
beauty  from  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  he  no  longer  wonders 
at  the  astonishment  with  which  the  stem  crusaders  of  the 
north  gazed  at  her  marble  piles,  and  feels  the  rapture  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  when  he  approached  "  where  Venice 
sat  in  state  throned  on  her  hundred  isles  ;"  but  in  the  mean 
and  posillanimouB  race  by  which  they  are  now  inhabited, 
he  looks  in  raiu  for  the  descendants  of  those  great  men  who 
leapt  from  their  galleys  on  the  towers  of  Constantinople,  and 
stood  forth  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  gainst  the 
Ottoman  power ;  and  still  less,  when  be  surreys  the  miser- 
able population  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  can  he  go  back 
in  imagination  to  those  days  of  liberty  and  valour  when 

"  Venice  once  wu  dear, 

The  pleuaat  pUoe  of  all  festivity. 

The  rerol  of  the  eartli,  the  masque  of  Italj." 

From  such  scenes  of  national  distress,  and  from  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  despotic  power  nihng  in  the  abode 
of  ancient  freedom,  it  is  with  delight  that  the  traveller  enters 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  where  liberty  has  imprinted  itself 
in  indeUble  characters  on  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
people.  In  every  part  of  the  Tyrol,  the  bold  and  martial 
air  of  the  peasantry,  their  athletic  form  and  fearless  eye, 
bespeak  the  freedom  and  independence  which  they  have 
enjoyed.  In  most  instances  the  people  go  armed ;  and 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  they  wear  a  musket  hung 
over  their  shoulders,  or  some  other  offensive  weapon.  Uni- 
versally they  possess  weapons  of  war,  and  are  trained  early 
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to  the  uae  of  them,  both  by  the  ezpeditiona  in  aearch  of 
game,  of  which  they  are  passionately  fond — and  by  the 
annual  duty  of  serring  in  the  trained  bands,  to  which  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  ia,  withont  exception,  subjected. 
It  was  in  conaeqaenoe  of  this  circomstance,  in  a  great  measare, 
that  they  were  able  to  make  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  with 
so  little  preparation,  to  the  French  invasion  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  same  cause  that  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  that  intrepid 
and  martial  air  hj  which  they  are  distmguished  from  almost 
every  other  peasantry  in  Europe. 

Their  dress  is  singularly  calculated  to  add  to  this  impres- 
sion. That  of  the  men  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  ornamented  by  a  feather ;  a  jacket  tight 
to  the  shape,  vith  a  broad  girdle,  richly  omamented,  fastened 
in  front  by  a  large  buckle  of  costly  workmanship ;  black 
leather  breeches  and  gaiters,  supported  over  the  shoulders  by 
two  broad  bands,  generally  of  scarlet  or  blue,  which  are 
joined  in  front  by  a  cross  belt  of  the  same  colour.  They 
frequently  wear  pistols  in  their  girdle,  and  hare  either  a  rifle 
or  cloak  slung  over  their  shoulders.  The  colours  of  the 
dreases  vary  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  do 
in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  ;  but  they  are  always  briUiant, 
and  ornamented,  particularly  round  the  breaat,  with  a  degree 
of  richness  which  appears  extraordinary  in  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community.  Their  girdles  and  clasps,  with 
the  other  more  costly  parts  of  their  clothing,  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  worn,  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  with  scrupulous  care,  by  the  great-grandsons 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  originally  purchased. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  grotesque  and  singular  in  the 
extreme.  Generally  speaking,  the  waists  are  long,  and  the 
petticoats  exceedingly  short ;  and  the  colours  of  their  clothes 
are  as  bright  and  various  as  those  of  the  men.  To  persons 
habituated,  however,  to  the  easy  and  flowing  attire  of  our 
own  CDonttywomen,  the  form  and  style  of  this  dress  spears 
particularly  unbecoming  ;  nor  can  we  altogether  divest  our- 
selves of  those  ideas  of  ridicule  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
attach  to  such  antiquated  forms,  both  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  pictures  of  the  last  generation.  Among  the  peasant 
girls  yon  often  meet  with  much  beauty ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  women  of  the  Tyrol  are  not  nearly  so  striking  as 
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the  men ;  an  obserratioQ  vhich  seems  applicable  to  most 
mountainous  couQtries,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Wales  and 
the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  observe  that  the  Tyrolese 
peasantry  are  everyvhere  courteous  and  pleasing  in  their 
demeanour,  both  towards  strangers  and  their  own  country- 
men. In  this  respect,  their  manners  hare  sometimes  been 
misrepresented.  If  a  trareller  addresses  them  in  the  style 
of  insolence  or  reproach,  which  is  generally  used  towards  the 
lower  orders  in  France  or  Italy,  he  will  in  all  probability 
meet  with  a  repulse  ;  and  if  the  insult  is  carried  farther,  he 
may,  perhaps,  have  cause  permanently  to  repent  the  indis- 
cretion of  his  language.  For  the  Tyrolese  are  a  free  people ; 
and  though  subject  to  a  despotic  goremment,  their  own  state 
preserves  its  liberty  as  entire  as  if  it  acknowledged  no 
superior  to  its  own  authority.  The  peaeautty,  too,  are  of  a 
keen  and  enthusiastic  temper ;  grateful  to  the  last  d^ree 
for  kindness  or  condescension,  but  feelingly  alive  on  the 
other  hand  to  anything  like  contempt  or  derision  in  the 
manner  of  their  superiors.  Dwelling,  too,  in  a  coimtry 
where  all  are  equal,  and  where  few  noble  families  or  great 
proprietors  are  to  be  found,  they  are  little  accustomed  to 
brook  insults  of  any  kind,  or  to  submit  to  langu^e  from 
strangers  which  they  would  not  tolerate  from  their  own 
countrymen.  A  similar  temper  of  mind  may  be  observed 
among  the  Scotch  Highlanders  ;  it  has  been  noticed  in  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Cabul,  and  has  long  characterised 
the  Arabian  tribes ;  and  indeed  it  belongs  generally  to  all 
classes  of  the  people  in  those  situations  where  the  debasing 
effects  of  the  progress  of  wealth  and  the  division  of  labour 
have  not  been  felt,  and  where,  from  whatever  causes,  the 
individuals  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  are  called  into  active 
and  strenuous  exertion,  and  compelled  to  act  for  themselves 
in  the  conduct  of  life. 

If  a  stranger,  however,  behaves  towards  the  Tyrolese 
peasantry  wili  the  ordinary  courtesy  with  which  an  Eng- 
lishman is  accustomed  to  address  the  people  of  his  own 
country,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  he  will  meet 
with  a  more  cordial  reception,  or  where  he  will  find  a  more 
affectionate  or  grateful  return  for  the  smallest  acts  of  kind- 
ness.   Among  these  untutored  people,  the  gratitude  for  any 
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good  deed  on  the  part  of  their  superiors  is  not,  as  in  more 
civilised  states,  the  result  of  anj  habitual  awe  for  their  nsik, 
or  of  anj  selfish  coBsideratioo  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  cultivating  their  good-will :  it  is  the  apontaneous 
efliision  of  benevolent  feeling,  of  feeling  springing  frvm  the 
uncorrupted  dictates  of  their  hearts,  and  enhanced  b^  the 
feudal  attachment  with  which  thej  naturallj  are  inclined  to 
regard  those  in  a  higher  rank  than  themselves.  Thongh  the 
Tyrolese  are  entirely  free,  and  though  the  Emperor  possesses 
but  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  them,  yet  the  warm  feelings 
of  feudal  fidelity  have  nowhere  maintained  their  place  more 
inviolate  than  among  the  mountains;  and  this  feeUng  of 
feudal  respect  and  affection  is  extended  by  them  to  the 
higher  classes,  whenever  they  behave  towards  them  with 
anything  like  kindness  or  gentleness  of  manners.  It  has 
arisen  from  the  pecuUar  situation  of  their  country,  in  which 
there  are  very  few  of  the  higher  orders,  where  the  peasantry 
possess  almost  the  entire  land  of  which  it  consists,  and 
where,  at  the  same  time,  the  bonds  of  feudal  attachment  have 
been  preserved  with  scrupulous  care,  for  political  reasons, 
by  their  government.  Thus  the  peaaantir  have  come  to 
unite  the  independence  and  pride  of  republican  statra  with 
the  devoted  and  romantic  fidelity  to  their  sovereign  which 
characterises  the  inhabitants  of  monarchical  realms.  Like 
the  peasantry  of  Switzerland,  they  regard  themselves  as 
composing  the  state,  and  would  disdain  to  crouch  before  any 
other  power.  But  they  unite  with  this  other  and  not  less 
honourable  qualities.  Like  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
they  are  actuated  by  the  wannest  and  most  enthusiastic 
loyalty  towards  their  sovereign,  and  Uke  them  they  have 
not  scrupled  on  many  occasions  to  expose  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  a  doubtfal  and  often  hopeless  struggle  in  bis 
cause.  From  these  causes  has  arisen  that  singular  mixture 
of  loyalty  and  independence,  of  stubbornness  and  courtesy, 
of  republican  pride  and  chivalrous  fidelity,  by  which  their 
character  is  distinguished  from  that  of  every  other  people  in 
Europe. 

Honesty  may  be  regarded  as  a  leading  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Tyrolese,  as  indeed  it  is  of  all  the  German 
people.  In  no  situation  and  under  no  circumstance  is  a 
stranger  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by  them.      They  will. 
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in  man;  instances,  sacrifice  tbeir  own  interests  rather  than 
betra;  what  tbej  consider  as  so  sacred  a  dut;  as  that  of 
preserving  innolate  their  faith  vith  foreigners.  In  this 
respect  their  conduct  affords  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  the  French  and  Italians,  whose  rapacity  and 
meanness  have  long  been  obserred  and  commented  on  by 
every  traTcUer.  Yet,  amidst  all  our  indignation  at  that 
character,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  it  does  not  arise 
naturally  and  iueritably  &om  the  system  of  goremment  to 
which  they  have  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  subjected. 
Honesty  is  a  Tirtae  practised  and  esteemed  among  men  who 
hare  a  character  to  support,  and  who  feel  their  own 
importance  in  the  sctde  of  sodety.  Generally  it  will  he 
found  to  prevail  in  proportion  to  the  weight  which  is 
attached  to  individual  character ;  that  is,  to  the  freedom 
which  the  people  enjoy.  Cheating,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  usual  and  obvious  resource  of  slaves,  of  men  who  have 
never  been  taught  to  respect  themselves,  and  whose  personal 
qualities  are  entirely  overlooked  by  the  higher  orders  of  the 
state.  If  England  and  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  bad  been 
subjected  by  any  train  of  unfortunate  events  to  the  same 
despotism  which  has  degraded  the  character  of  the  lover 
orders  in  France  and  Italy,  they  would  probably  have  had 
as  little  reason  as  their  more  servile  neigbboura  to  have 
prided  themselves  on  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  tbeir 
national  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Tyrolese,  is  theur  uniform  pibtt,  a  feeling  which  is 
nowhere  so  universally  difiused  as  among  their  sequestered 
valleys.  The  most  cursory  view  of  the  country  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  strong  hold  which  religion  has  taken  of 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  Chapels  are  built  almost  at 
every  half  mile  on  the  principal  roads,  in  which  the  passenger 
may  perform  his  devotions,  or  which  may  awaken  the 
thoughtless  mind  to  a  recollection  of  its  rehgious  duties. 
The  mde  efforts  of  art  have  there  been  exerted  to  portray 
the  leading  events  in  our  Saviour's  life ;  and  innnmerable 
figures  carved  in  wood,  attest,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
both  the  barbarous  taste  of  the  people,  and  the  fervour  of 
their  religious  imprrasions.  Even  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountains,  where  hardly  any  vestiges  of  human  cnltivation 
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are  to  be  found,  in  the  depth  of  imtroddeD  forests,  or  on  the 
summit  of  aeeminglj  inaccessible  cliffs,  the  symbols  of  dcTotion 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  cross  rises  ereryvhere  aim<M  the 
vildemesB,  as  if  to  mark  the  triumph  of  Cfaristianitj  over  the 
greatest  obstaclee  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  only  in  solitudes  or 
deserts  that  these  insignia  of  their  devotion  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  valleys  and  in  the  cities  it  still  preserves  its  ancient 
sway  over  the  people.  On  the  exterior  of  most  houses  the 
legend  of  some  favourite  saint,  or  the  sufferiugs  of  some 
popular  martyr,  are  to  be  found ;  and  the  poor  inhabitant 
thinks  himself  secure  from  the  greater  evils  of  life  under  the 
guardianship  of  their  heavenly  aid.  In  every  valley 
numerous  spires  are  to  be  seen  rising  amidst  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scene,  and  reminding  the  traveller  of  the 
piety  of  itfl  simple  inhabitants.  On  Sunday  the  whole  people 
flock  to  church  in  their  neateet  and  gayest  attire ;  and  so 
great  is  the  number  who  thus  frequent  these  places  of 
vorship,  that  it  is  not  on&equent  to  see  the  peasants  kneeling 
on  the  turf  in  the  churchyard  -while  mass  is  performed,  irom 
being  unable  to  find  a  place  within  its  walls.  Regularly  in 
tiie  evening,  prayers  are  read  in  every  family  ;  and  the 
traveller  who  passes  throagh  the  villages  at  the  hour  of 
twilight,  often  sees  through  the  latticed  windows  the  young 
and  the  old  kneeling  t(^ther  round  their  humble  fire,  or  is 
warned  of  bis  approach  to  human  habitation  by  hearing 
their  evening  hymns  stealing  through  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  the  forest 

Nor  is  their  devotion  confined  to  acts  of  eitemal  homage, 
or  the  observance  of  an  unmeaning  ceremony.  Debased  as 
their  religion  is  by  the  absurdities  and  errors  of  the  Catholic 
form  of  worship,  and  mixed  up  as  it  has  become  with 
innumerable  legends  and  visionary  tales,  it  yet  preserves 
enoogh  of  the  pure  spirit  of  its  divine  origin,  to  influence,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  conduct  of  their  private  lives.  The 
Tyrolese  have  not  yet  learned  that  immorality  in  private  life 
may  be  pardoned  by  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonies, 
or  that  the  profession  of  faith  purchases  a  dispensation  from 
the  rules  of  obedience.  These,  the  natnral  and  the  usual 
attendants  of  the  CathoUc  faith  in  richer  states,  have  not 
reached  their  poor  and  sequestered  valleys.  The  purchase 
of  absolution  by  money  is  there  almost  unknown.      In  no 
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part  of  the  world  are  the  domeatic  or  conjugal  duties  more 
strictly  or  faithfully  observed  ;  and  in  none  do  the  parish 
priests  exercise  a  stricter  or  more  conscientious  control  orer 
the  conduct  of  their  flock.  Their  influence  is  not  weakened, 
as  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  by  a  discordance  of 
religious  tenets  ;  nor  is  the  consideration  due  to  this  sacred 
function  lost  in.  the  homage  paid  to  rank,  or  opulence,  or 
power.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  acknowledge 
no  superiors,  and  who  Uve  almost  uniTersallyfrom  the  produce 
of  their  little  domains,  and  strangers  alike  to  the  arts  of 
luxury  and  the  seductions  of  fashion,  the  parish  priest  is 
equally  removed  from  temptation  himself,  and  relieved  from 
guarding  against  the  great  sources  of  wickedness  in  others. 
He  is  at  once  the  priest  and  the  judge  of  his  parish  ;  the 
InfEdlihle  criterion  in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  umpire  in  the 
occasional  disputes  which  happen  among  them.  Hence  has 
arisen  that  remarkable  veneration  for  their  spiritual  guides 
by  which  the  peasantry  are  distinguished  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
cause  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  singular  fact  that  their 
priests  were  their  principal  leaders  in  the  war  with  France ; 
and  that  while  their  nobles  almost  universally  held  back,  the 
people  followed  with  alacrity  the  call  of  their  pastors,  to  take 
up  arms  in  support  of  the  Austrian  cause. 

In  one  great  virtue,  the  peasants  in  this  country  (in 
common,  it  must  be  owned,  with  most  Cathohc  states)  are 
particularly  worthy  of  imitation.  The  virtue  of  chanty, 
which  is  too  much  overlooked  in  many  Protestant  kingdoms, 
but  which  the  Catholic  religion  so  uniformly  and  sedulously 
enjoins,  is  there  practised  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  by  fSi 
claflses  of  the  people.  Perhaps  there  are  few  countries  in 
which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  manufactures  and  great 
towns,  poverty  appears  so  rarely,  or  in  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  live  so  universally  in  a  state  of  comfort.  Yet, 
whenever  wretchedness  does  appear,  it  meets  with  immediate 
and  effectual  relief.  Nor  is  their  charity  confined  to  actual 
mendicants,  but  extends  to  all  whom  accident  or  misfortune 
has  involved  in  casual  distress.  Each  valley  supports  its 
own  poor ;  and  the  little  store  of  every  cottage,  like  the  meal 
of  the  Irish  cottager,  is  always  open  to  any  one  who  really 
requires  its  assistance.  This  benevolent  disposition  springs, 
no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  from  the  simple  state  in  which 
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Bocietj  exists  among  these  remote  districts ;  but  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  not  less  to  the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  who  incessantly 
enjoin  this  great  Christian  duty,  and  point  it  out  as  the  chief 
means  of  atouiug  for  past  transgressions.  Much  as  ve  may 
lament  the  errors  of  t^e  Catholic,  and  clearly  aa  ve  may  see 
its  tendency  (at  least  in  its  more  corrupt  forms)  to  nourish 
private  immorality,  and  extinguish  ciril  liberty,  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  deny,  that  in  the  great  duty  of  Christian 
charity,  vhich  it  invariably  enjoins,  it  has  atoned  for  a 
multitude  of  sins  ;  and  to  suspect  that  amidst  the  austerity 
and  severity  of  the  presbyterian  discipline,  we  have  too  mucli 
lost  sight  of  the  charity  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  with  us  a 
pretended  indignation  for  the  rices  which  involve  so  many 
of  the  poor  in  distress,  too  often  serves  as  a  pretext  for 
refusing  to  misery  that  relief  to  which,  from  whatever  cause 
it  has  arisen,  our  Saviour  tells  us  that  it  is  entitled. 

There  is  something  singularly  delightful  in  the  sway 
which  religion  thus  maintains  iu  these  savage  and  seques- 
tered regions.  In  ancient  times,  we  are  informed,  these 
mountains  were  inhabited  by  the  Rfaaetians,  the  fiercest  and 
most  barbarous  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains,  and  of  whose  savage  manners  Livy  has  given 
so  striking  an  account  in  his  description  of  Hannibal's 
Passage  of  the  Alps.  Many  Roman  legions  were  impeded 
in  their  progress,  or  thinned  of  their  numbers,  by  these  cruel 
barbarians;  and  even  after  they  were  reduced  to  subjection 
by  the  expedition  of  Drusus,  it  was  still  esteemed  a  service 
of  the  utmost  danger  to  leave  the  high  road,  or  explore  the 
remote  recesses  of  the  country.  Hence  the  singular  facl^ 
almost  incredible  in  modem  times,  that  even  in  the  days  of 
PUny,  several  hundred  years  after  the  first  passage  of  these 
mountains  by  the  Roman  troops,  the  sources  of  both  the 
Rhone  and  the  Iser  were  unknown,  and  that  the  naturalist 
of  Rome  was  content  to  state,  a  century  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Roman  station  at  Sion,  that  the  Rhone  took  its 
rise  "  in  the  most  hidden  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  region 
of  perpetual  night,  amidst  forests  for  ever  inaccessible  to 
human  approach."  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  almost  all  the 
inscriptions  on  the  votive  offerings  which  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  rains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Penninus,  at  the 
summit  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  and  many  of  which  come 
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down  to  a  late  period  ia  the  history  of  the  empire,  speak  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  passengers  for  haring  escaped  the  eitra- 
ordinarj  perils  of  the  journej.  The  Roman  authors  alvajs 
speak  of  the  Alps  with  expressions  of  dismaj  and  horror,  as 
the  scenes  only  of  winter  and  desolation,  and  as  the  abodes 
of  barbarous  tribes.  "  Nives  ccelo  prc^  immistie,  tecta 
infonnia  imposita  rupibus,  pecora  jumentaque  torrida  firigore, 
homines  intond  et  inculti,  animalia  inanimaque  omnia  rigen- 
tia  gelu,  cetera  risu  quam  dicta  fcediora  terrorem  renova- 
runt."*  No  attempt,  accordingly,  appears  to  hare  been 
made  by  any  of  the  Romans,  in  later  times,  to  explore  the 
remoter  recesses  of  the  mountains  now  so  familiar  to  erery 
traTeller;  bat  while  the  Emperors  constmcted  magnificent 
highways  across  their  summits  to  connect  Italy  with  the 
northern  proTinoes  of  the  empire,  they  safiered  the  vaUeys 
on  either  side  to  remain  in  their  pristine  state  of  barbarism, 
and  hastened  into  remoter  districts  to  spread  that  cnltira- 
tion  of  which  the  Alps,  with  their  savage  iBhabitantB> 
seemed  to  them  incapable. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  has  wrought  so  wooderiiil  a 
change  in  the  manners,  the  habits,  and  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  desolate  r^ons  %  What  is  it  which 
has  spread  cultivation  through  wastes  deemed  in  ancient 
times  inaccessible  to  human  improTement,  and  humanised 
the  manners  of  a  people  remarkable  only,  under  the  Roman 
sway,  for  the  ferocity  and  barbarism  of  their  institutiona  \ 
From  what  canse  has  it  happened  that  those  savage  moun- 
taineers, who  resisted  all  the  arts  of  civilisation  by  which 
the  Romans  established  their  sway  over  mankind,  and  con- 
tinued even  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  impervious  to 
all  the  efforts  of  ancient  improvement,  should,  in  later  times, 
have  so  entirely  changed  their  character,  and  hare  appeared, 
even  from  the  first  dAwn  of  modem  civilisation,  mild  and 
humane  in  their  character  and  manners  ^  From  what  bat 
from  the  influence  of  Religion — of  that  religion  which 
calmed  the  savage  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  and  spread 
its  beneficial  influence  among  the  remotest  habitations  of 
men ;  and  which  prompted  its  disciples  to  leave  the  luxuries 

*  "  Sdowi  mingling  with  the  clouds,  alutpeloBB  cottagos  perched  on  tbe  rocks ; 
catUs,  betEta  of  burdon,  nnd  men  alike  uncouth  and  uniahoni ;  aoiniAU  and  inani- 
ta«t«obJocta  alike  ttiffwith  frost,  and  mora  bi^^tftil  than  cui  be  desciibed,  spread 
universal  aUrm." — LivT,lib.  21. 
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and  comforta  of  Bouthem  climates,  to  diSiise  knowledge  and 
liomanitj  through  inhospitable  realma,  and  extend,  even 
amidst  the  r^ona  of  winter  and  desolation,  the  light  and 
the  blessings  of  a  spiritoal  faith. 

Universallj  it  has  been  observed  throughoat  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Alps,  that  the  earliest  vestige  of  dvilisation, 
and  the  first  traces  of  order  and  industry  which  appeared  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  religious  establiah- 
Dients ;  and  it  is  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  clergy  dur- 
ing the  centuries  of  barbarism  which  followed  that  event, 
that  the  judicious  historian  of  Switzerland  ascribes  the  early 
civilisation  and  humane  disposition  of  the  Helvetic  tribes.* 
Placed  as  we  are  at  a  distance  from  the  time  when  this 
great  change  was  effected,  and  accustomed  to  mannerB  in 
which  its  influence  has  long  ago  been  established,  we  can 
hardly  conceive  the  difficulties  with  which  the  earlier  pro^ 
feasors  of  our  faith  had  to  struggle  in  subduing  the  cruel 
propensities,  and  calming  the  revengefnl  passions,  that  sub- 
sisted among  the  barbarous  tribes  who  had  conquered 
Europe;  nor  would  we,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  credit  the 
accounts  of  the  heroic  saciifices  which  were  then  made  by 
numbers  of  great  and  good  men,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  did  not  their  institutions 
remain  to  this  day  as  a  monument  of  their  virtue;  and  did 
we  Dot  still  see  a  number  of  benevolent  men,  who  seclude 
themselves  from  the  world  and  dwell  in  the  regions  of  perpe- 
tual snow,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  a  few  individuals  from  a 
miserable  death.  When  the  traveller  on  the  summit  of  the 
St  Bernard  reads  the  warm  and  touching  expressions  of 
gratitade  with  which  the  Roman  travellers  recorded  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  their  gratitude  for  having  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  pass,  even  in  the  days  of  Adrian  and  the 
Antonines,  and  reflects  on  the  perfect  safety  with  which  he 
can  now  traverse  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  Alps,  he  will 
think  with  gratitade  of  the  religion  by  which  this  won- 
derful change  has  been  effected,  and  with  veneration'  of  the 
Saint  whose  name  has  for  a  thousand  years  been  afBxed  to 
the  pass  where  bis  influence  first  reclaimed  the  people  from 
their  barbarous  life;  and  in  crossing  the  defile  of  Mount 

•  Planla,  ToL  L  p.  17,  Ac 
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Brenner,  where  the  abbey  of  Wilten  first  offered  an  asylum 
to  the  pilgrim,  he  will  feel,  vith  a  late  eloquent  and  amiable 
writer,  how  fortunate  it  is  "  that  religion  has  penetrated 
these  fafltnesses  impervious  to  human  power,  and  spread  her 
influence  over  soUtudes  where  human  laws  are  of  no  avail; 
that  where  precaution  is  impossible,  and  resistance  useless, 
she  spreads  her  invisible  eegis  over  the  traveller,  and  con* 
ducts  him  secure  under  her  protection  through  all  the  dan- 
gers of  his  way.  When,  in  such  situations,  he  reflects  upon 
his  security,  and  recollects  that  these  mountains,  so  savage 
and  BO  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  murderers  and  ban- 
ditti, have  not,  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  stained  with 
human  blood,  he  ought  to  do  justice  to  the  cause,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  beneficent  influence  of  religion. 
Impressed  with  these  reflections,  he  will  behold  with  indul- 
gence, perhaps  even  with  interest,  the  crosses  which  fre- 
quently mark  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  and  the  little  chapels 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock  where  the  road  is  narrowed;  he 
will  consider  them  as  so  many  pledges  of  security,  and  rest 
assured,  that,  as  long  as  the  pious  mountaineer  continues  to 
adore  the  '  Good  Shepherd,'  and  to  beg  the  prayer  of  the 
'  afflicted  Mother,'  he  will  never  ceaae  to  befriend  the  tra- 
veller, nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  hospitahty."^ 

It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Tyrolese 
are  in  the  greatest  degree  superstitious,  and  that  their  devo- 
tion, warm  and  enthusiastic  as  it  is,  is  frequently  misplaced 
in  the  object  of  its  worship.  There  is  probably  no  country 
in  which  the  belief  in  supernatural  powers,  in  the  gift  of 
prophecy  to  particular  individuals,  and  the  agency  of  spiri- 
tual beings  in  human  aflairs,  is  more  universally  establi^ed. 
It  forms,  indeed,  part  of  then-  rehgious  creed,  and  blends  in 
the  most  singular  manner  with  the  legendary  tales  and 
romantic  adventures  which  they  have  attached  to  the  his- 
tories of  their  saints.  But  we  would  err  most  egregiously  if 
we  imagined  that  this  superatition,  with  which  the  whole 
people  are  tinged,  savours  at  all  of  a  weak  or  timid  disposi- 
tion, or  that  it  is  any  indication  of  a  degraded  national 
character.  It  partakes  of  the  savage  character  of  the 
scenery  in  which  they  dwell,  and  is  ennobled  by  the  generous 
sentiments  which  prevail  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
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people.  The  same  men  who  imagiae  that  thej  see  the  cro- 
cifix  bend  its  head  in  the  duak  of  the  erening,  and  who  hear 
the  rattle  of  arms  amid  the  solitude  of  the  mouDtains,  are 
fearless  of  death  when  it  approaches  them  through  the 
agency  of  human  power.  It  is  a  strong  feeling  of  religion, 
and  a  disposition  to  see,  in  aU  the  events  b;  which  thej  are 
BUTFoiiaded,  the  marks  of  divine  protection,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  their  superstition ;  and  the  more  strongly  they 
feel  reliance  on  spiritual  interposition,  the  less  inclined  are 
they  to  sink  under  the  reverses  of  a  temporary  life. 

There  ia  a  wide  distinction  between  superstition  and  the 
belief  in  sorcery  or  witchcraft.  The  latter  is  the  growth  of 
weakness  and  credulity,  and  prevails  most  among  men  of  a 
timid  disposition,  or  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations. 
The  former,  though  it  is  founded  on  ignorance,  and  yields 
to  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  yet  springs 
from  the  noblest  principles  of  our  nature,  and  is  allied  to 
everything  by  which  the  history  of  our  species  has  been 
dignified  in  former  times.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that 
the  Grecian  states  were  deficient  either  in  splendour  of 
talents  or  heroism  of  conduct;  yet  superstition,  in  its 
grossest  form,  attached  itself  to  all  their  thoughts,  and 
influenced  alike  the  measures  of  their  statesmen  and  the 
dreams  of  their  philosophers.  The  Roman  writers  placed 
in  that  very  feeling  which  we  woold  call  superstition,  the 
most  honourable  characteristic  of  their  people,  aud  ascribed 
to  it  the  memorable  series  of  triumphs  by  which  the  history 
of  the  republic  was  distinguished.  "  Nulk  unquam  republic^ 
aut  major  aut  sanctior  fuit,"*  says  Livy;  aud  it  is  to  their 
deep  sense  of  religion  that  Cicero  imputes  the  unparalleled 
success  with  which  the  arms  of  the  republic  were  attended.+ 
Yet  the  religious  feeling  which  was  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  Roman  character,  and  which  guided  the  actions 
and  formed  the  minds  of  the  great  men  who  adorned  her 
history,  was  for  the  most  part  little  else  than  that  firm 
reliance  on  the  special  interposition  of  providence,  which  is 
the  origin  of  superstition.  The  Saracens,  during  the  wars 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Mahometan  faith, 
were  superstitious  to  the  highest  degree ;  yet  with  how 


•  "  No  Republic  wm  erer  more  powerfiil,  o 
t  Imj,  Ub.  L   Cie.de  Of.  Ub.  i.  c.  11. 
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many  brilliant  and  glorious  qualities  was  their  character 
distiiigTiished,  when  titBj  triumphantly  carried  the  Crescent 
of  Mahomet  from  the  snows  of  the  Himmaleh  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  crusaders,  even  of  the  highest  rank, 
believed  firmly  in  the  miracles  and  prophecies  which  were 
said  to  have  accompanied  the  march  of  the  Christian  army; 
nor  is  it  perhaps  possible  to  find  in  history  an  example  of 
such  extraordinary  consequences  as  followed  the  supposed 
discovery  of  the  Holy  Lance  in  the  siege  of  Antioch ;  yet 
who  will  deny  to  these  great  men  the  praise  of  heroic 
enterprise  and  noble  manners  1  Human  nature  has  nowhere 
appeared  in  such  glorious  colours  as  in  the  Jerusalem 
delivered  of  Tasso,  where  the  firmness  and  constancy 
of  the  Roman  patriot  are  blended  with  the  courtesy  of 
chivalrous  manners,  and  the  exalted  piety  of  Christian 
faith :  yet  superstition  formed  a  part  of  the  character  of  all 
his  heroes ;  the  courage  of  Tancred  failed  when  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Clorinda  in  the  charmed  tree;  and  the  bravest 
of  his  comrades  trembled  when  they  entered  the  enchanted 
forest,  where 

"  E«o  all  hor  de  k  eelv»  un  suon  rapento, 
Cbe  par  rimbombo  di  teiren  che  treme, 
El  roormorar  degli  Austri  in  lui  m  sente, 
fiTl  pianto  d'onda,  ohe  fra  Bot^li  game." 

Examples  of  this  kind  may  teach  us,  that  although 
superstition  in  the  age  and  among  the  society  in  which  we 
live  is  the  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  yet  that  in  less 
enlightened  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  the  mart  only  of  an 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  disposition,  such  as  is  the  founda- 
tion of  everything  that  is  great  or  generous  in  character, 
or  elevated  and  spiritual  in  feeling.  A  people,  in  fact, 
strongly  impressed  with  religious  feeling,  and  to  whom 
experience  has  not  taught  the  means  by  which  Providence 
acts  in  human  affairs,  must  be  superstitious;  for  it  is  the 
universal  propensity  of  uninstmcted  man  to  imagine  that  a 
special  interposition  of  the  Deity  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  manifestation  of  His  will,  or  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes  in  human  affairs.  Nor  is  there  anything  impos- 
sible, or  absurd,  or  inconsistent  with  reason,  properly  con- 
sidered, in  such  a  supposition.  It  might  have  been,  that 
future  events  were  to  be  revealed  on  particular  occasions  to 
mankind,  as  they  were  during  the  days  of  ancient  prophecy. 
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and  that  the  cotirse  of  human  events  Vf&s  to  be  maintained 
bj  special  interpositions  of  divine  power.  Experience  alone 
teaches  as,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  it  alone  shows,  that 
the  intentions  of  Providence  are  carried  into  eiFect  through 
the  intetrention  of  human  agents,  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world  work  out  their  own  accomplishment  by  the 
Totuntary  acts  of  free  agents.  When  we  see  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  persons  even  of  a  cultivated  understanding 
comprehend  this  subject  even  in  the  present  age,  and  with 
all  the  experience  which  former  times  have  furnished,  we 
may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  superstition  which  prevails 
among  the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol;  we  may  believe  that, 
situated  as  they  are,  it  is  the  natural  effusion  of  a  pious 
spirit  untaught  bj  the  experience  of  other  ages ;  and  we 
may  discern,  in  the  extraraganciea  of  their  legendary  creed, 
not  less  than  in  the  sublime  piety  of  Newton,  the  operation 
of  those  common  laws  by  which  man  is  bound  to  his 
Creator. 

The  scenery  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  is  singularly  adapted  to  nourish 
romantic  and  superstitious  ideas  among  the  peasantry.  In 
erery  part  of  the  world  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery 
has  been  found  to  be  the  prolific  parent  of  superstition.  It 
was  the  mists,  and  the  blue  lakes,  and  the  sounding 
cataracts  of  Caledonia,  which  gave  birth  to  the  sublime  but 
gloomy  dreams  of  Ossian.  The  same  cause  has  operated 
to  a  still  greater  degree  among  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  The 
sublimity  of  the  objects  with  wliich  man  is  there  surround- 
ed, the  redstless  power  of  the  elements  which  he  finds 
continually  in  action,  the  utter  insignificance  of  his  own 
species,  when  compared  with  the  gigantic  objects  iu  which 
he  is  placed,  conspire  to  produce  that  distrust  of  hiDiself,  and 
that  disposition  to  cling  to  higher  powers,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  superstitious  feeling.  In  cities  and  in  plains,  the 
labour  of  man  effaces  in  a  certain  degree  these  impressions; 
the  works  which  he  has  there  accumulated  come  to  with- 
draw the  attention  from  the  distant  magnificence  of  nature ; 
while  the  weakness  of  the  individual  is  forgotten  in  the 
aggregate  force  of  numbers,  or  in  the  distractions  of  civilised 
life.  But  amidst  the  solitude  of  the  Alps  no  such  change 
can  take  place.     The  greatest  works  of  man  appear  there 
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as  nothing  amidst  the  Btupeodous  objects  of  nature;  the 
distractions  of  artificial  society  are  unknown  amongst  its 
simple  inhabitants;  and  the  individual  is  left  in  solitude  to 
receive  the  impressions  whidi  the  sublime  scenerj  in  which 
he  is  placed  is  fitted  to  produce.  Upon  minds  so  circum- 
stanced the  changes  of  external  nature  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  immediate  work  of  some  iuTisible  power;  the 
shadows  that  fall  in  the  lakes  at  sunrise,  are  interpreted  as 
the  indication  of  the  approach  of  hostile  bands  ;  the  howl 
of  the  winds  through  the  forests  ia  thought  to  be  the 
lamentations  of  the  dead,  who  are  expiating  their  sins ; 
and  the  mists  that  flit  over  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
seem  to  be  the  distant  skirts  of  vast  armies  borne  on  the 
whirlwind,  and  treading  on  the  storm. 

The  Gothic  ruins  with  vhich  the  Tyrol  is  filled,  contri- 
bute in  a  remarkable  manner  to  keep  alive  these  superstitious 
feelings.  Id  many  of  the  valleys,  old  castles  of  vast  dimen- 
sions are  perched  on  the  summit  of  lofty  crags,  or  raise 
their  mouldering  towers  high  on  the  mountains  above  the 
aged  forests  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  These 
castles,  once  the  abode  of  feudal  power,  have  long  since  been 
abandoned,  or  have  gradually  gone  to  decay,  without  being 
actually  dismantled  by  the  proprietors.  With  all  of  them 
the  people  connect  some  romantic  or  terrible  exploit ;  and 
the  bloody  deeds  of  feudal  anarchy  are  remembered  with 
terror  by  the  peasants  who  dwell  in  the  villages  at  their 
feet.  Lights  are  often  observed  at  night  in  towers  which 
have  been  uninhabited  for  centuries;  and  bloody  figures 
have  been  distinctly  seen  to  flit  through  their  deserted 
halls.  The  armour  which  still  hangs  on  the  walls  in  many 
of  the  greater  castles,  has  been  olwerved  to  move,  and  the 
plumes  to  wave,  when  the  Tyrolese  arms  were  victorious  in 
war.  Groans  are  still  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dungeons  where  the  victims  of  feudal  tyranny  were  formerly 
slain;  and  the  cruel  Baron,  who  persecuted  his  people  in 
his  savage  passion  for  the  chase,  is  often  heard  to  shriek 
in  the  forests  of  the  Unterberg,  and  to  howl  as  he  flies 
li-om  the  dogs,  whom  he  had  trained  to  the  scent  of  human 
blood. 

Superstitions,  too,  of  a  gentler  and  more  holy  kind,  have 
arisen  from  the  devout  feelings  of  the   people,    and   the 
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associations  connected  with  particular  spots  vhere  persons 
of  extraordinary  sanctitj  Iiare  dvelt.  Id  many  of  tlie 
farthest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  on  the  verge  of  perpetual 
desolation,  hermits  in  former  times  fixed  their  abode  ;  and 
the  imagination  of  the  peasants  still  fancies  that  their  spirits 
hover  around  the  spot  where  their  earthly  trials  were  endured. 
Shepherds  who  hare  passed  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening  by 
the  cell  where  the  bones  of  a  saint  are  laid,  relate  that  they 
distinctly  heard  his  voice  as  he  repeated  his  evening  prayers, 
and  saw  his  form  as  he  knelt  before  the  crucifix  which  the 
piety  of  succeeding  ages  hod  erected  in  his  hermitage.  The 
image  of  many  a  patron  saint  has  been  seen  to  shed  tears 
when  a  reverse  has  happened  to  the  Tyrolese  arms  ;  and 
the  garlands  which  are  hung  round  the  crosses  of  the  Virgin 
wither  when  the  hand  which  raised  them  has  fallen  in  batde. 
Peasants  who  have  been  driven  by  a  storm  to  take  shelter 
in  the  little  chapels  which  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
have  seen  the  crucifix  bow  its  head ;  and  solemn  music  is 
heard  at  the  hour  of  vespers  in  the  higher  chapels  of  the 
mountains.  The  distant  pealing  of  the  organ,  and  the  chant 
of  innumerable  voices,  is  there  distinctly  perceptible  ;  and 
the  peasant,  when  returning  at  night  from  the  chase,  often 
trembles  when  he  beholds  funereal  procesBions,  clothed  in 
white,  marching  in  silence  through  the  gloom  of  the  forests, 
or  slowly  moving  on  the  clouds  that  float  over  the  summit 
of  the  mountains. 

A  country  so  circumstanced,  abounding  with  everything 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  natural  scenery,  filled  mtia 
Gothic  castles,  over  which  ruin  has  long  ago  thrown  her 
softening  hand,  peopled  by  the  phantoms  of  an  extravagant 
yet  subUme  superstition,  and  still  inhabited  by  a  valiant  and 
enthusiastic  people,  seems,  of  all  others,  to  be  the  fit  theatre 
of  poetical  fancy.  It  is  truly  extraordinary,  therefore,  that 
no  poet  has  appeared  to  glean  the  legends  and  ballads  that 
are  scattered  through  this  extraordinary  country,  to  per- 
petuate the  atrial  beings  with  which  superstition  has  filled 
its  wilds,  and  to  dignify  its  mouldering  castles  with  the 
recital  of  the  many  heroic  and  romantic  adventures  which 
have  occurred  within  their  walls.  When  we  recollect  the 
nnparalleled  interest  which  the  genius  of  the  present  day 
has  given  to  the  traditions  and  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
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people,  it  18  impossible  not  to  regret  tbat  do  kindred  miDd 
has  immortalised  the  still  more  wild  and  touching  incidents 
that  have  occurred  among  the  heroic  inhabitants  and 
sublime  Bcener;  of  the  Tyrol  Alps.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
military  despotism  of  Austria  vill  not  long  continue  to 
smother  the  genius,  bj  restraining  the  freedom,  of  those 
higher  classes  of  her  people  Trhere  poetical  talents  are 
to  be  found ;  and  that,  before  the  present  traditions  are 
foi^otten,  or  the  enthusiasm  which  the  var  has  excited  is 
subsided,  there  ta&y  yet  arise  the  Scott  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

The  great  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  Tyrolese 
from  their  neighbours  the  Swiss,  to  whom,  in  many  respects, 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance,  is  the  animation  and  cheer- 
fulnees  of  their  character.  The  Swiss  are,  by  nature, 
a  grave  and  heavy  people ;  uor  is  this  peculiar  character 
the  result  of  their  republican  institutions,  for  we  are  told  by 
Planta,  that  their  stupidity  had  become  proverbial  in  France 
before  the  time  of  their  republic.  The  Tyrolese,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  distinguished  by  a  cheerful  and  lively  charac- 
ter ;  they  are  fiill  of  fire  and  animation,  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  their  favourite  pursuits,  and  extremely  warm  in 
their  r^entments.  Public  games  are  frequent  in  every 
valley ;  and  the  keen  penetrating  look  of  the  peasants 
shows  with  what  alacrity  they  enter  into  any  subject  in 
which  they  are  interested.  This  striking  difference  in  the 
national  character  of  the  two  people  appears  in  their  differ- 
ent modes  of  conducting  war.  Firm  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  purpose,  and  undaunted  in  the  discharge  of  military 
duty,  the  Swiss  are  valuable  chiefly  for  their  stvibom 
qualities — for  that  obstinate  courage  on  which  a  commander 
can  rely  with  perfect  certainty  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
position  which  may  be  assigned  for  their  defence.  It  was 
their  steady  resistance,  accordingly,  which  first  laid  the 
foimdatioD  of  the  independence  of  their  republic,  and  which 
taught  the  Imperialists  and  the  Burgundians  at  Laupen  and 
Morat,  that  the  pride  of  feudal  power,  and  the  ardour  of 
chivalrous  enterprise,  may  seek  in  vain  to  crush  "  the  might 
that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm."  In  later  times,  the  same 
disposition  has  been  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  all  of  whom  were  massacred 
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at  their  post  vithout  the  thought  of  capitulation  or  retreat 
being  once  stirred  amongst  them.  The  Tjrolese,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  distinguished  by  their  fierj  and 
impetuous  mode  of  fighting.  In  place  of  vaitiag,  like  the 
Swiss  infantry,  the  charges  of  their  enemies,  they  hurry  on 
unhidden  to  the  attack,  and  often  accomplish,  by  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  enterprise,  what  more  cautious  troops  could 
never  succeed  in  effecting.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
more  nearly  the  Highland  clans,  who,  in  the  rebellion  in 
1 7i  5,  rushed  vith  the  broadsword  on  the  En^h  regiments; 
or  the  peasants  of  La  Vend^  vho,  without  cannon  or 
ammunition,  assaulted  the  veteran  armies  of  the  republic, 
and,  by  the  fiiry  of  their  onset,  frequently  destroyed  armies 
with  whom  they  would  hare  been  utterly  unable  to  cope  in 
a  more  regular  system  of  warfare. 

One  reflection  there  is,  which  may  be  drawn  irom  tlie 
determined  ralour  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  their  success  against 
the  disciplined  armies  of  France,  which  it  is  of  tlie  utmost 
importance  to  impress  steadily  on  our  minds.  It  is  this  ; 
that  the  changes  in  the  art  of  war  in  modem  times  have  pro- 
duced no  alteraiion  on  the  ability  of  freedom  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  despotic  powers  ;  but  that  still,  as  in  ancient 
times,  the  discipline  and  the  numbers  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ments are  alike  unavailing  against  the  stubborn  valour  of  a 
free  people.  In  every  age,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
examples  are  to  be  found  of  the  defeat  of  great  and  power- 
ful armies,  by  the  cool  and  steady  resistance  which  charac- 
terises the  inhabitants  of  free  states.  This  is  matter  of 
proverbial  remark ;  but  it  is  of  the  more  importance  to 
observe,  that  this  general  steadiness  and  valour,  which  seek 
for  no  support  but  in  the  courage  of  the  individual,  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  diffusion  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
value  of  such  qualities  is  as  strongly  felt  in  modem  wars  as 
it  was  in  any  former  period  of  the  world.  It  is  related  by 
Homer,  that  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  Trojan  troops,  in 
whom  the  vicinity  of  Asia  had  introduced  the  customs  of 
Oriental  warfare  and  the  feelings  of  Oriental  despotism,  sup- 
ported each  other's  courage  by  shouts  and  cries  during  the 
heat  of  the  battles ;  while  the  Grecians,  in  whom,  as  Mit- 
ford  has  observed,  the  monarchical  form  of  government  was 
even  then  tempered  by  a  strong  mixture  of  republican  free- 
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dom,*  stood  firm,  in  perfect  silence,  waiting  the  command 
of  their  chiefs.  The  passage  is  remarkahle,  as  it  shows  how 
early,  in  the  hiatorj  of  mankind,  the  great  lines  of  distinction 
hetweeo  the  courage  of  freemen  and  that  of  slares  was  drawn  ; 
nor  can  we,  perhaps,  anywhere  find,  in  the  suhsequent  annals 
of  the  world,  a  closer  resemblance  to  what  occurred  in  the 
struggle  between  English  freedom  and  French  despotism  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo.  "  The  Grecian  phalanx,"  says  the 
poet,t  "  marched  in  close  order,  the  leaders  directiug  each 
his  own  band.  The  rest  were  mute  ;  insomuch,  that  you 
would  say,  in  so  great  a  muUiiude  there  was  no  voice.  Such 
was  the  silence  with  which  they  respectfully  watched  for  the 
word  of  command  from  their  ofBcei-s.  But  the  cries  of  the 
Trojan  army  resembled  the  bleating  of  sheep  when  they  are 
driyen  into  Uie  fold,  and  hear  the  cries  of  their  lambs.  Nor 
did  the  Toice  of  one  people  rise  from  their  lines,  but  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  many  tongues. "J  The  same  distinction 
has  been  observed,  in  all  periods  of  the  world,  between  the 
native  unbending  courage  of  freemen,  and  the  artificial  or 
transitory  ardour  of  the  troops  of  despotic  states.  It  was 
thus  that  the  three  hundred  Spartans  stood  the  shock  of  a 
mighty  army  in  the  defile  of  Thermopylse  ;  and  it  was  from 
the  influence  of  the  same  feeling  that,  with  not  less  devoted 
valour,  the  fifteen  hundred  Swiss  died  in  the  cemetery  of 
St  James  in  the  battle  of  B&le.  The  same  individual 
determination  which  enabled  the  citizens  of  Milan  to  over- 
throw the  whole  feudal  power  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  on 
the  plain  of  Legnano,  animated  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps, 
■when  they  trampled  under  foot  the  pride  of  the  imperial 
Bobihty  on  the  field  of  Sempach,  and  annihilated  the 
chivalry  of  Charles  the  Bold  on  the  shores  of  Morat  It 
was  among  tlie  free  inhabitants  of  the  Flemish  provinces 

•  Milord,  i.  168.  t  Iliad,  iv.  i27. 
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that  Connt  Tilly  found  the  materials  of  those  brave  Walloon 
guards  who,  as  contemporary  ■writers  inform  us,  might  be 
knocked  down  or  trampled  under  foot,  but  could  not  be  con- 
strained to  fly,  by  the  arms  of  Gustavus  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  ;*  and  the  celebrity  of  the  Spanish  infantry  declined 
from  the  time  that  the  liberties  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were 
extinguished  by  Charles  V.  "  There  is  ample  room,"  as  a 
late  eminent  writerf  has  well  observed,  "  for  national  exulta- 
tion at  the  names  of  Cressy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt.  So 
great  was  the  disparity  of  numbers  upon  those  famous  days, 
that  we  cannot,  with  the  French  historians,  attribute  the 
discomfiture  of  their  hosts  merely  to  mistaken  tactics  and 
too  impetuous  Talour.  They  yielded  rather  to  the  intrepid 
eteadtuess  in  danger,  which  had  already  become  the  charac- 
teristic of  our  EngUsh  soldiers,  and  which,  during  four 
centuries,  has  insured  their  superiority  whererer  ignorance 
or  infatuation  has  not  led  them  into  the  field.  But  these 
victories,  and  the  qualities  that  secured  them,  must  chiefly 
be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitution  and  the 
superior  condition  of  the  people.  Not  the  nobility  of 
England,  not  the  feudal  tenants,  won  the  battles  of  Cressy 
and  Poitiers,  for  these  were  fully  matched  in  the  ranks  of 
France,  but  the  yeomen  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong  and 
steady  arms,  accustomed  to  its  use  in  their  native  fields, 
and  rendered  fearless  by  personal  competence  and  civil 
freedom.''^ 

Now,  after  all  that  we  have  heard  of  the  art  of  war  being 
formed  into  a  regular  system,  of  the  soldier  being  reduced  to 
a  mere  machine,  and  of  the  progress  of  armies  being  made 
the  subject  of  arithmetical  calculation,  it  is  truly  consoling 
to  find  the  discomfitare  of  the  greatest  and  most  disciplined 
army  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  brought  abont  by  the 
same  cause  which,  in  former  times,  has  so  often  given 
victory  to  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  to  find  the  victories  of 
Naefels  and  Morgarten  renewed  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Tyrolese  patriots,  and  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  English 
yeomanry  asserted,  as  in  the  days  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt, 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  the  least 
remarkable  fact  of  that  memorable  day,  that   while  the 

*  MoAoirt  of  a  Cavalier,  hj  Detoe.  f  BaUam'i  Middk  Ago,  L  Tl. 
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Frencli  annv,  like  the  TrojaDS  of  old,  animated  their 
courage  by  iDceeeant  criea,  the  English  battalioos,  like  the 
Greek  phalanx^,  availed  in  silence  the  charge  of  their 
enemies  :  proTiug  thus,  in  the  aererest  of  all  trials,  that  the 
art  of  var  has  made  no  change  on  the  qualities  essential  in 
the  soldier  ;  and  that  the  determined  courage  of  freemen  is 
still  able,  as  in  the  days  of  Mari^hon  and  Plataea,  to  OTer- 
come  the  utmost  efforts  of  military  pO'wer.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  the  same  qualities  distinguishing  the  armies  of  a  firee 
people  in  such  distant  periods  of  the  vorld  ;  and  it  is  the 
fit  subject,  not  merely  of  national  pride,  but  of  universal 
thankfulness,  to  discover  that  there  are  qualities  in  the  com- 
position of  a  great  army  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
despotism  to  command  ;  and  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
military  art,  aided  by  the  strongest  incitements  to  military 
distinction,  cannot  produce  that  steady  and  unbending 
valour  which  springs  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  libebty. 
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Two  thousand  one  hundred  years  ago  a  boj  tras  boni  at 
Carthage,  whose  name  and  exploits  have  rendered  his  country 
immortal.  His  character  stands  forth  with  unparalleled 
lustre  eyen  from  the  bright  pages  of  ancient  story.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  he  was  greater  as  a  patriot,  a  statesman, 
or  a  general.  Invincible  in  detenuination,  inexhaustible  in 
resources,  fertile  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue,  cautious  in 
council,  bold  in  action,  he  possessed  also  that  singleness  of 
purpose,  that  unity  of  object,  which  more  than  all  is  the 
foundation  of  great  achievements.  Lore  of  his  coantry  was 
his  one  and  ruling  principle.  Hatred  of  its  enemies  his  last- 
ing and  indelible  passion.  To  these  objects  he  devoted 
throughout  life  his  great  capacity  :  for  this  he  lived,  for  this 
he  died.  From  the  time  that  he  swore  hatred  to  the  Romans, 
while  yet  a  boy,  on  the  altars  of  Carthage,  he  never  ceased 
to  watch  their  designs,  to  contend  with  their  forces,  to  resist 
their  ambition.  Alone  of  all  bis  countrymen,  he  measured 
the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  his  fatherland  was 
threatened  by  the  progress  of  their  power.  Alone  he  stood 
forth  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  to  combat  it.  Bnt  for  the 
shameful  neglect  of  his  victorious  army,  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
rivtd  faction  at  Carthage,  he  would  have  crushed  the  power  of 
the  legions,  and  given  to  Carthage,  not  Rome,  the  empire  of 
the  world.  As  it  was,  he  brought  the  latter  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  achieved  triumphs  over  its  armies  greater  than  all  othei' 
nations  put  together.  After  he  was  overthrown,  it  was  com- 
paratively an  easy  task  to  conquer  the  world.    For  this  he 
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received  in  life  exile,  disgrace,  and  death :  for  this  he  has  since 
obtained  immortality.  At  his  name  the  heart  of  the  patriot 
has  thrilled  through  every  subsequent  age.  To  celebrate  his 
virtues,  genius  and  learning  have  striven  in  every  succeeding 
country  ;  and  the  greatest  priuse  vhich  the  vorld  can  yet 
bestow  on  warriors  is  to  compare  them  to  Hannibal. 

No  name,  even  in  the  majestic  annals  of  RomaD  victors, 
stands  forth  with  lustre  equal  to  that  of  the  Carthaginian 
hero.  These  were  made  by  their  countrymen,  but  his  countiy- 
men  were  made  by  him.  Scipio,  Pompey,  Csesar  himsdf, 
did  not  evince  equal  capacity  :  they  had  lesser  difficulties  to 
contend  with ;  they  owed  more  to  the  support  of  others, 
and  did  not  do  so  much  by  the  strength  of  their  iudiridual 
arm,  by  the  energy  of  their  individual  wiL  The  institutions, 
the  laws,  the  ideas,  the  manners,  the  very  language  of  the 
Romans,  were  made  for  conquest :  they  sprang  up  from  the 
earth  a  race  of  armed  men.  Virtue  with  them  vas  derived 
from  "manly  valour :"  an  army  was  designated  by  a  word 
which  signified  "exercised;"*  their  generals  were  borne 
forward  to  conquest  on  the  shields  of  the  legions.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  that  they  were  fairly  impelled 
to  victory  by  the  pressure  which  urged  them  on  ;  such  the 
determination  of  the  people,  that  the  armies  were  urged 
forward  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  as  by  a  supernatural 
power.  The  purposes  of  Providence,  mysterious  at  the  time, 
apparent  afterwards,  never  were  more  clearly  evinced  than 
in  the  peculiar  impress  communicated  to  the  Roman  institu- 
tions. But  the  Carthaginians  were  a  race,  not  of  warriors, 
but  of  colonists.  They  rose  to  greatness,  not  by  their 
military  spirit,  but  by  their  commercial  prosperity ;  their 
outposts  were,  not  the  fortified  camp,  but  the  smiling  sea- 
port. Extending  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
roll,  they  spread  inwards  from  the  sea-coast,  not  outwards 
from  the  camp ;  the  navy  was  the  arm  of  their  strength, 
not  their  land  forces.  Their  institutions,  habits,  national 
spirit,  and  government,  were  all  adapted  to  the  extension  of 
commerce,  to  the  growth  of  manufactures,  to  the  spread  of 
a  colonial  empire.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the  capacity 
of  the  man  who  could,  by  his  single  efforts,  alter  the 
character  of  a  whole  people ;  chain  victory  at  land  to  the 
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Standards  of  a  maritime  republic ;  and  bov  dovn  to  the 
earth,  on  their  o'wn  territory,  that  rival  power,  vhose  legions 
ere  long  triumphed  over  the  armies  of  all  the  military  monar- 
chiea  of  the  world  1 

The  aviziliaries  formed  a  considerable  part,  in  point  of 
Dumbers,  of  the  Roman  forces;  but  the  strength  of  the  legions 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  citizens.  It  was  that 
indomitable  body  of  men,  ever  flowing  out,  yet  ever  full, 
animated  with  fiery  passions,  but  directed  by  consummate 
prudence,  panting  for  conquest  and  spoil,  but  patient  of 
all  the  toils  by  which  they  were  to  be  attained,  which  con- 
stituted the  strength  of  the  armies  that  conquered  the 
world.  But  the  Carthaginians  bad  no  body  of  citizens  capable 
of  forming  such  a  force.  They  were  nothing  but  a  great 
and  powerful  seaport  town,  with  its  adjacent  villas  spreuiiDg 
along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  people  of  Dido  had  not, 
like  those  of  Romulus,  estabhshed  offshoots  in  the  interior. 
No  three-and-thirty  colonies  awaited  the  commands  of  the 
senate  of  Carthage,  as  they  did  of  the  consuls  in  the  time 
of  Fabius,  to  recruit  the  national  armies.  At  its  last 
extremity  at  Zama,  twenty  thousand  native  citizens  were  all 
that  this  mighty  republic,  which  had  so  nearly  achieved  the 
conquest  of  the  Capitol,  could  fit  out  to  defend  the  country. 
The  strength  of  the  Funic  armies  consisted  in  what  was 
merely  an  accessory  to  the  Roman,  the  auxiliaries.  It  was  the 
Numidian  horse,  the  Balearic  slingers,  the  Spanish  infantry, 
the  Gaulish  broadswords,  which  proved  so  formidable  in  the 
ranks  of  Hannibal.  It  was  literally,  as  Livy  says,  a  "  col> 
luviea  omnium  gentium,"  which  rolled  down  from  the  Alps, 
under  his  direction,  to  overwhelm  the  Romans  on  their  own 
hearths.  Twenty  different  languages,  Folybius  tells  us, 
were  not  unfrequently  spoken  at  the  same  time  in  the  Car- 
thaginian camp.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the  capacity 
of  the  general  who  could  still  the  jealousies,  and  ovei-come 
the  animosities,  and  give  unity  to  the  operations  of  a  vast 
army,  composed  of  so  many  different  tribes  and  people,  and 
mould  them  all  into  so  perfect  a  form  that,  for  fifteen  years 
during  which  he  remained  in  Italy,  after  the  first  great 
defeats  the  consuls  never  once  ventured  to  measure  their 
strength  with  him  in  a  pitched  battle  ? 

If  there  is  anything  more  astonishing  than  another  in  the 
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histoiy  of  the  RomaD  republic,  it  is  the  unconqaerable 
spirit,  the  persevering  energy,  the  inviiicihle  determination 
■with  which,  under  erery  calamity,  and  often  in  the  very 
extremity  of  adverse  fortune,  they  combined  to  struggle  for 
the  superiority,  and  at  length  attained  it — not  so  much  by 
conqueriug  as  by  vearing  out  their  adversaries.  In  no 
period  of  their  long  and  glorious  annals  vas  this  transcendant 
quality  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  sei^nd  Punic 
War,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannje,  Capua,  the  second 
city  of  Italy,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  and 
nearly  a  half  of  the  Roman  colonies,  worn  out  by  endless 
exactions  in  men  and  money,  refused  to  send  any  fiirther 
succours.  The  heroic  spirit  the  Roman  senate  then  evinced, 
the  extraordinary  sacrifices  they  made,  may,  without  exag- 
geration, be  pronounced  without  parallel  in  the  annaU  of 
mankind,  if  we  reflect  on  the  length  of  time  during  which 
these  sacrifices  were  required.  But  while  this  inrincihle 
spirit  augments  our  admiration  of  the  Roman  character,  and 
makes  us  feel  that  they  indeed  deserved  that  mighty 
dominion  which  they  afterwards  attained,  it  takes  mudh 
from  the  merit  of  their  individual  commanders.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  ultimate  success  with  such  armies 
to  lead,  and  so  heroic  a  people  to  sustain  the  efforts  and 
furnish  the  muniments  of  war.  But  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent at  Carthage.  So  vehement  was  the  spirit  of  party 
which  had  seized  upon  its  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  accession  of  democratic  power  which  had  been  con- 
ceded, fatally  for  the  state,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  a  short  time 
before  to  the  people,  that  Hannibal  could  rely  on  no  assist- 
ance fixim  his  own  government.  Though  he  brought  the 
Romans  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  and  placed  final  victory 
within  the  grasp,  as  it  were,  of  his  country,  yet  it  would  not 
put  out  its  hand  to  snatch  it  His  countrymen  were  more 
jealous  of  him  than  afraid  of  their  enemies.  Though  he 
descended  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  and  drew  near 
to  Sicily,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  African  shores  the 
necessary  succours  to  recruit  his  armies,  wasted  by  the  very 
number  of  his  victories ;  and  though  they  had  during  great 
part  of  the  time  the  superiority  at  sea,  yet  no  supplies  of  men 
or  money  were  ever  despatched  to  him  from  home  during  the 
fifteen  years  he  canied  on  the  war  in  Italy,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  array  vhich  his  brother  Hamilcar  raised  iu  Spain, 
aad  led  across  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  to  perish  on  the 
Metaums.  What  he  did,  he  did  by  himself,  and  by  his 
ovn  unaided  efforts.  It  was  the  coDtributions  levied  on  the 
cities  he  conquered,  which  iurnished  bis  supplies ;  it  was 
the  troops  who  flocked  to  hia  standard  from  the  provinces 
he  wrested  from  the  Romans,  which  filled  up  the  chasms  in 
the  ranks  he  led  from  Saguntum.  Not  more  than  twenty- 
six  thousand  men  descended  with  him  from  the  Alps ;  of 
forty-eight  thousand  who  fought  at  Canuffi,  thirty  thousand 
were  Gaulish  auxiliaries.  There  is  no  example  recorded  ia 
history  of  a  general  doing  things  so  great  with  means  so 
small,  and  support  from  home  so  inconsiderable. 

Every  great  commander  of  whom  we  read  in  military 
annals,  possessed  in  a  considerable  degree  the  art  of  Becoring 
the  affections  and  inspiring  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Ceesar,  Charles  XII.,  Napoleon,  exer- 
cised this  ascendency  in  the  highest  degree.  The  anecdotes 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  and  which  every  school- 
boy knows  by  heart,  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  heroes 
of  the  ancient  world  ;  the  annals  of  the  last  century  and  of 
our  own  times  demonstrate  that  their  mantle  had  descended  to 
the  Swedish  and  French  heroM.  The  secret  of  this  marvellous 
power  is  always  to  be  found  in  one  mental  quality.  It  is  mag- 
nanimity which  entrances  the  soldier's  heart.  The  rudest 
breasts  are  accessible  to  emotion,  from  the  display  of  gene- 
rosity, self-denial,  and  loftiness  of  purpose  in  their  com- 
manders. When  Alexander  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  on  his 
return  from  India,  poured  the  untasted  water  on  the  sand,  he 
assuaged  the  thirst  of  a  whole  army  ;  when  Cfesar  addressed 
the  Tenth  Legion  in  mutiny  by  the  title  of  "Quirites,"  the 
very  word,  which  told  them  they  were  no  longer  the  comrades 
of  their  general,  subdued  every  heart ;  when  Charles  XII., 
on  bis  officers  declaring  themselves  unable  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  further  watching,  desired  them  to  retire  to  rest, 
for  he  would  go  the  rounds  himself,  he  silenced  every  mur- 
mur in  his  army  ;  when  Napoleon  yielded  up  bis  carriages 
to  the  wounded  in  the  Russian  retreat,  or  drew  aside  his 
suite  to  salute,  uncovered,  the  Austrian  wounded  conveyed 
from  Austerlitz,  and  said  "  Honour  to  the  brave  in  misfor- 
tune I"  he  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated  in  every  heart  of 


his  vast  array.  No  general,  ancieut  or  modem,  poaseased 
this  key  to  the  generous  affections  in  a  higher  degree  than 
Hannibal ;  and  none  ever  stood  so  much,  or  so  long,  in  need 
of  its  aid.  Id  truth,  it  vas  the  secret  of  his  success ;  the 
magic  power  vhich  so  long  held  together  his  multifarious 
array.  We  hare  few  anecdotes  indicating  this  ascendency; 
for  the  historians  of  the  Romans,  or  their  subjects  the 
Greeks,  were  in  no  hurry  to  collect  traits  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  their  enemy.  But  decisive  evidence  of  its 
existence,  and  almost  supernatural  power,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  without  the  aid  of  reinforcements,  and  scarcely 
any  remittances,  from  Carthage,  he  maintained  the  war 
in  the  heart  of  Italy  with  mercenary  troops  collected 
from  every  country  of  the  earth,  against  the  native  soldiers  of 
the  bravest  and  most  warlike  people  on  the  earth.  We  read 
of  DO  mutinies  or  disobedience  of  orders  among  his  followers. 
It  were  hard  to  say  whether  the  fiery  Numidian,  the  proud 
and  desultory  Spaniard,  the  brave  but  inconstant  Gaul,  or 
the  covetous  Bidearic,  was  most  docile  to  his  direction,  or 
obedient  to  bis  will.  Great  indeed  must  have  been  the 
ascendency  acquired  by  one  man  orer  such  various  and 
opposite  races  of  men,  usually  the  prey  of  such  jealousies 
and  divisions,  and  whom  the  most  powerful  coaUtion  in 
general  finds  so  much  difSculty  in  retainiDg  in  subjec- 
tion. 

Of  HaDDibal's  political  wisdom  and  far-seeiDg  sagacity, 
ancient  history  is  full.  Alone  of  all  his  contemporaries,  he 
clearly,  and  from  his  very  infancy,  perceived  the  extent  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  his  country  from  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  growing  power  of  the  Romans ;  alone  he 
pointed  out  the  only  mode  in  which  it  could  be  successfully 
combated.  He  was  at  once  the  Burke,  the  Pitt,  and  the 
Wellington  of  his  country.  Beyond  all  doubt,  if  his  advice 
had  been  followed,  and  his  enterprises  duly  supported, 
Carthage  would  have  been  victorious  in  the  second  Punic 
War.  It  was  because  his  countrymen  were  not  animated 
with  his  heroic  spirit,  nor  Inspired  with  his  prophetic  foresight, 
that  they  failed.  They  were  looking  after  gain,  or  actuated 
by  selfish  ambition,  while  he  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
avert  danger.  When  he  swore  hatred  to  the  Roman  on  the 
altar  at  nine  years  of  age,  he  imbibed  a  principle  which  the 
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judgment  of  his  maturer  years  told  him  vas  the  only  means 
of  Baving  his  country.  To  the  prosecution  of  this  object  he 
derated  his  life.  From  his  first  entrance  into  public  duty 
till  his  last  hour,  vhen  he  avalloved  poison  to  avoid  being 
delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  he  never  ceased  to  combat  their 
ambition  vith  all  the  powers  of  his  gigantic  intellect.  If 
history  had  preserved  no  other  proof  of  his  profound  political 
discernment,  it  would  be  sufficiently  esteblished  by  the 
memorable  words  he  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  on 
the  probable  fate  of  Rome ; — "  Nulla  magna  civitaa  diu 
quiescere  potest.  Si  fores  hostem  nonhabet,  domi  invenit; 
ut  pnevalida  corpora  ab  extemia  causis  tuta  videntur,  sed 
sub  ipsis  viribus  conficiuutur.  Tantum  nimirum  ex  publicis 
malis  aentimus  qoantum  ad  res  privatas  attinet,  nee  in  eis 
qiiidquam  acrius  qo&m  pecuniae  damnum  atimolat.*  If  any 
one  doubts  the  truth  and  profound  wisdom  of  these  remarks, 
let  him  reflect  on  the  exact  demonatration  of  these  truths 
which  was  afforded  two  thouaand  years  after,  in  the  British 
empire. 

He  constantly  affirmed  that  it  waa  in  Italy  alone  that 
Rome  waa  vulnerable,  and  that  by  atriking  hard  and  often 
there,  she  might  be  conquered.  He  did  not  despair  of 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  world  by  a  conflict  on  their 
own  shores,  even  after  the  battle  of  Zama  had  to  all  appear- 
ance decisively  settled  the  conflict  in  favour  of  the  Capitol, 
and  nothing  remained  to  combat  the  l^ons  but  the  unwarlike 
soldiers  of  the  Eastern  monarch.  His  own  campaigns 
demonatrate  that  he  was  right.  The  Gaols  and  the 
Carthaginians  in  different  ages  brought  the  Romans  to  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  but  it  waa  by  victoriea  on  the  Tiber  that 
BrennuB  and  Hannibal  penetrated  to  their  gates.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  to  what  cauae  this  comparative  weakneas  at 
home  of  so  great  a  military  power  was  owing.  Rome  was 
not  merely  a  powerful  state,  but  the  head  of  a  great  military 
confederacy  ;  the  resources  which,  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
inclination,  and  the  natural  appetite  of  mankind  for  victory 
and  plunder,  were  ranged  on  her  aide,  were  in  great  part 

*  "  No  great  itate  can  long  remun  at  rest.  If  it  liaa  not  on  enem;  without^  it 
will  find  one  within,  is  powerful  bodies  seem  safe  Iroia  aztenuil  causae,  but  bm 
dettroyed  by  their  internsl  sttength.  So  &r  onlf  we  aympathiBO  with  eitenal 
erils,  as  they  affbct  our  privatu  interests ;  oar  in  these  does  aaytbing  more  keenly 
atitnulata  Uun  pecaniftry  loeses." 
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deriTcd  from  forrign  states.  When  she  carried  the  Tar  ioto 
foreign  states,  this  formidable  mass  of  aaxiliariea  doubled  the 
strength  of  her  legions  ;  when  she  was  assuled  at  home,  one 
half  of  them  were  lost,  or  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  her 
enemies.  The  same  cause  appeared  at  a  subsequent  period 
in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  His  armies  vere  innmnerable, 
his  force  irresistible,  as  long  as  he  headed  the  forced 
confederacy  of  western  Europe,  and  he  invaded  Russia  with 
500,000  men  ;  but  when  the  disaster  of  Moscow,  and  the 
resurrection  of  Germany,  brought  the  Russians  into  France, 
the  boasted  strength  of  the  empire  disappeared,  its  allies 
passed  over  to  the  other  side,  and  the  mightj  conqueror  was 
reduced  to  a  painiiil  defcnaire  with  50,000  men  on  the  pluns 
of  Champagne. 

The  Roman  historians  affirm  that  these  great  miUtary 
Tirtuea  were  balanced  by  corresponding  rices,  Erery  scholar 
knows  the  inimitable  description  of  his  character  drawn  by 
Liry.  "  Has  tantas  viri  Tirtutes  ingentia  vitia  ssqnabant : — 
inhumana  crudehtas  ;  perfidia  pluaquam  Punica  ;  nihil  veri, 
nihil  sancti ;  nullus  deorum  metus,  nullum  juajurandum,  nulla 
religio."  *  This,  however,  was  his  character  as  drawn  by 
his  enemies  ;  and  by  enemies  who  had  suffered  so  mucli 
from  his  ability,  that  they  were  incapable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  on  the  subject  But  the  truth  of  modem  history 
has  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  gathered  facts  sufficient  even 
Irom  their  prejudiced  sources  to  demonstrate  that  the  moral 
Tirtues  of  Hannibal  equalled  his  intellectual  capacity. 
Certain  it  is,  by  their  own  admission,  that  his  generosity  on 
several  important  occasions  afforded  an  example  which  the 
Romans  would  hare  done  well  to  imitate,  but  which  they 
showed  themselves  incapable  of  following.  It  was  the 
judicious  clemency  which  he  showed  to  the  allies,  which  at 
length  won  over  so  many  of  the  Italian  states  to  his  side  ; 
and  if  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  policy,  what  are  we  to  say 
to  the  chivalrous  courtesy  which  prompted  him  to  send  back 
the  dead  body  of  his  inveterate  enemy  Marcellua,  surprised 
and  elaiu  by  his  Numidian  horsemen,  to  obtain  the  honours 
of  sepulture  from  his  countrymen  1   The  Romans  complained 

"  'Thesegreatvirtuean«reooui]terbaLliuicedb;ugTeatTio«:  inhiuDatieruelty, 
pei£dy  more  tium  Punio,  no  regard  (o  truth  or  uQatily,  no  fmr  of  tb«  BO*K  "(> 
regard  to  aa  oath  or  to  religion.' — Lrvr,  lib.  uL,  J  2. 
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of  bis  craeltj  ;  bat  men  feel  cruelty  keenlj  when  it  is 
exercised  on  ^emselves  :  and  there  are  no  iustances  recorded 
of  his  exceeding  the  established  and  universal  customs, 
ruthless  as  they  were,  of  ancient  warfare.  Certain  it  is,  that 
nothing  be  ever  did  equalled  the  savage  and  cold-blooded 
atrocity  with  which  the  Romans  tortured  and  massacred  the 
citizens  of  Capua  and  Syracuse,  when  those  towns  were  again 
subdued  by  their  arms.  Hannibal's  disposition  appears  to 
have  been  gay  and  cheerful  ;  there  are  many  instances 
recorded  of  his  indulgence,  in  presence  of  danger,  in  a  gaiety 
of  temper  more  akin  to  that  of  Henry  IV.  than  the  usual 
stem  determination  of  ancient  warriors.  On  one  memorable 
occasion,  when  his  army  was  in  danger,  and  the  spirit  of  his 
troops  unusually  depressed,  he  indulged  iu  mirth  and  jests 
to  such  an  extent  in  his  tent,  that  he  set  his  whole  officers 
in  a  roar  of  laughter  ;  and  these  joyful  sounds,  heard  by  the 
soldiers  without,  restored  confidence  to  the  army,  from  the 
belief  that  no  anxious  thoughts  clouded  the  brows  of  their 
chiefs.  Hannibal,  it  is  known,  preserved  a  diary,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  his  campaigns,  which  was  extant  at  a  very  late 
period  in  the  ancient  world.  What  an  inestimable  treasure 
would  the  journal  of  the  private  thoughts  of  such  a  man  have 
been  t  Modern  times  have  few  more  irreparable  tosses  to 
moom. 

The  just  pride  and  elegant  flattery  of  the  French  historians 
have  often  led  them  to  compare  Napoleon's  passage  of  the 
Great  &\  Bernard  to  HaQnibal's  passage  of  the  Pennine  Alps : 
bnt  without  detracting  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  the 
French  general,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  bis  achievement 
will  bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  that  of  the  Carthaginian 
hero.  When  Napoleon  began  the  ascent  of  the  Alps  frvm 
Martigny,  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  above  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  he  found  the  passage  of  the  mountains  cleared  by 
the  incessant  transit  of  two  thousand  years.  The  road, 
impracticable  for  carriages,  was  very  good  for  horsemeo  and 
foot-passengers,  and  was  daily  traversed  by  great  nnmbers  of 
both  in  every  season  of  the  year.  Comfortable  villages,  on 
the  ascent  and  the  descent,  afforded  easy  accommodation  to 
the  wearied  soldiers  both  by  night  and  by  day  ;  the  -ample 
stores  of  the  monks  at  the  summit,  and  the  provident 
foresight  of  the  French  generals,  had  provided  a  meal  to 
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eyerj  man  and  horse  that  passed.  No  hostile  troops  opposed 
their  passage  :  the  guns  'were  dravn  up  in  sledges  made  of 
hollowed  firs ;  and  in  four  days  from  the  time  that  thev 
began  the  ascent  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  Frendd 
troops,  without  losing  a  man,  stood  on  the  Dorea  Baltea,  the 
increasing  waters  of  which  flowed  towards  the  Fo,  amidst 
the  gardens  and  vineyards  and  under  the  sun  of  Italy.  But 
the  case  vas  rery  different,  when  Hannibal  crossed  ^m  the 
shores  of  the  Durance  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The  mouDtain 
sides,  not  yet  cleared  by  centuries  of  laborious  industry, 
presented  a  continual  forest,  fiirrowed  at  every  hollow  hy 
headlong  Alpine  torrents  ;  bridges  there  were  none  to  cross 
these  perpetually  recurring  obstacles  ;  provisions,  scanty  at 
all  times  in  tbose  elevated  solitudes,  were  then  nowhere  to 
be  found,  having  been  hid  by  the  ailrighted  inhabitants  on 
the  approach  of  the  invaders ;  and  a  powerful  army  of 
mountaineers  occupied  the  entrance  of  the  defiles,  defended 
with  desperate  valour  the  gates  of  their  country,  and,  when 
dispersed  by  the  superior  discipline  and  arms  of  Hannibal's 
soldiers,  still  beset  the  ridges  above  their  line  of  march,  and 
hara^ed  the  troops  by  contiDoal  hostility.  When  the  woody 
region  was  passed,  and  the  vanguard  emerged  into  the  open 
mountain  pa8t^l^es,  which  lead  to  the  vei^  of  perpetual 
snow,  fresh  difficulties  awaited  them.  The  turf,  from  the 
gliding  down  of  newly  fallen  snow  on  those  steep  declivities, 
was  BO  slippery,  that  it  was  often  scarcely  possible  for  the 
men  to  keep  their  feet ;  the  beasts  of  burden  lost  their 
footing  at  every  step,  and  rolled  down  in  great  numbers  into 
the  abysses  beneath ;  the  elephants  became  restive  amidst 
privations  and  a  climate  to  which  they  were  totfdly  unac- 
customed ;  and  the  strength  of  the  soldiers,  worn  out  with 
incessant  marching  and  fighting,  began  to  sink  before  the 
continued  toil  of  the  ascent.  Horrors,  formidable  to  all,  but 
in  an  especial  manner  terrible  to  African  soldiers,  awaited 
them  at  the  summit.  It  was  now  the  end  of  October ; 
wiuter  in  all  its  severity  had  already  set  in  amid  those  lofty 
solitudes ;  the  mountain-sides,  silent  and  melancholy  even 
at  the  height  of  summer,  when  enamelled  with  flowers  and 
dotted  with  flocks,  presented  then  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
snow  ;  the  blue  lakes  which  are  interspersed  over  the  level 
valley  at  their  feet,  were  frozen  over,  and  undistinguishable 
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from  the  reet  of  the  drearj  expanse,  and  a  bouodless  masa 
of  snowy  peaks  arose  on  all  sides,  presenting  apparently  an 
impassable  barrier  to  further  progress. 

But  it  was  then  that  the  greatness  of  Hannibal  shone 
forth  in  all  its  lustre.  "  That  great  general,"  sajs  Arnold, 
"  who  felt  that  he  nov  stood  rictorioas  on  the  ramparts  of 
Italy,  and  that  the  torreat  which  rolled  before  him  was 
carrying  its  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  en- 
deavoured to  kindle  hia  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope. 
He  called  them  together ;  he  pointed  out  the  Talley  be- 
neath, to  which  the  descent  seemed  the  work  of  a  moment. 
'  That  Yalley,'  he  said, '  is  Italy  ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country 
of  our  friends  the  Gauls,  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome  I' 
His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  that  point  of  the  horizon,  and 
as  he  gazed,  the  distance  between  seemed  to  vanish,  till  he 
could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber  and  assail- 
ing the  Capitol."*  Such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  passage 
and  the  descent  on  the  other  side,  that  Hannibal  lost  thirty- 
three  thousand  men  from  the  time  he  left  the  Pyrenees  till  he 
entered  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  ;  and  he  arrived  on  the 
Po  with  only  twelve  thousand  Africans,  eight  thousand 
Spanisli  infantry,  and  six  thousand  horse.  Napoleon's 
army,  which  fought  at  Marengo,  was  only  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand, but  he  had  lost  no  men  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps, 
and  only  a  few  in  the  difficult  passage  across  the  precipices 
of  Mont  Albaredo,  opposite  the  fort  of  Bard,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Dorea  Battea.  It  is  ridiculous,  after  this,  to  compare 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Napoleon  to  their  crossing  by 
Hannibal.  The  French  Emperor  has  many  other  titles, 
sufficiently  well  founded,  to  warrant  a  comparison  with  the 
Carthaginian  hero,  to  render  it  necessary  to  recur  to  one 
which  ia  obviously  chimerical. 

It  ia  a  question  which  has  divided  the  learned  since  the 
revival  of  letters,  by  what  pass  Hannibal  creased  the  Alps. 
The  general  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  he  crossed  by  the  Little  St  Ber- 
nard ;  and  to  this  opinion  Arnold  inclines.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, with  his  usual  candour,  that,  "  in  some  respects,  also, 
Mont  Cenia  suits  the  description  of  the  march  better  than  any 
other  pass."  t    After  having  visited  and  traversed  on  foot 

•  ArKM,  liL  Se.  t  Ibid,  jil  486.  Dote. 
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both  passes,  the  author  of  this  paper  has  no  hesitation  ia 
expressing  Ms  decided  conviction,  that  Hannibal  passed 
by  Mont  Cenis.  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  vre  these  : — 
1.  It  is  mentioned  by  Foljbius,  that  Hannibal  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Alps  on  the  ninth  day  afler  he  had  left  the 
plains  of  Dauphin6.  This  period  coincides  well  with  what 
might  hare  then  been  required  to  ascend,  as  the  country  was, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble  or  Ecbelles ;  whUe  the 
ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  Little  St  Bernard  would  not 
require  more  than  half  the  time.  2.  The  narrow  defile  of 
St  Jean  de  Maurienne,  which  leads  from  the  plain  of 
Montmehan  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis,  corresponds  much 
more  closely  with  the  description,  given  both  in  Livy*  and 
FolybiuB,t  of  that  in  which  the  first  serious  engagement  took 
place  between  Hannibal  and  the  mountaineers,  two  days 
after  they  had  left  the  plains  of  Dauphin^  than  the  com- 
paratively open  valley  which  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  Little 
St  Bernard.  3.  Fromthesummitof  the  Little  St  Bernard 
you  can  see  nothing  of  Italy,  nor  anything  approaching  to 
it ;  a  confused  sea  of  mountains  alone  meets  the  eye  on 
every  side.  Whereas,  from  the  southern  front  of  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Cenis,  Twt  only  the  plains  of  Piedmont  are 
distinctly  visible  at  the  opening  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley  of  Susa,  which  lies  at  your  feet,  bvt  the  Apennines 
beyond  them  can  be  seen.  To  settle  this  important  point, 
the  author  made  a  sketch  of  both  on  the  spot,  on  the  24th 
October,  the  very  time  of  Hannibal's  passage,  which  is  still 
in  hia  possession.  How  precisely  does  this  coincide  with 
the  emphatic  words  of  Hannibal,  as  recorded  by  Polybius, 
showing  to  them  the  plains  around  the  Fo,  ("  m  npm  nal«t 
rtim ;")  and,  reminding  tbem  of  the  good  disposition  of  the 
Gauls  who  dwelt  there,  he  further  ^owed  them  the  situa- 
tion of  Rome  itself.  I  The  Apennines,  beyond  the  plain  of 
Piedmont,  seen  from  Mont  Cenis,  might  correctly  be  taken 
as  the  direction,  at  least,  where  Kome  lay.  4.  The  steep 
and  rocky  declivity  by  which  the  old  road  formerly  descended 
to  the  valley  of  Susa,  and  where  the  travellers  descended  in 
sledges,  till  Napoleon's  magnificent  chivssie  was  formed, 
which  makes  a  great  circuit  to  the  westward,  corresponds 
perfectly  to  the  famous  places  meuticmed  both  by  Livy  and 
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Polybiua,  where  the  path  had  beeu  torn  away  by  a  recent 
avalanche,  and  the  fabulous  Btory  of  the  vinegar  was  placed. 
This  place  la  Mont  Cenis  is  immediately  below  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  and  may  now  be  seen  furrowed  by  a  roaring 
torrent,  amidst  dark  ledges  of  rock  ;  the  corresponding  chasm 
on  the  southern  aide  of  the  little  St  Bernard  is  below  the 
reach  of  avalanches.*  5.  On  the  summit  of  Moot  Ceois  is 
still  to  be  seen  a  "  white  rock"  called  the  "  Roche  Blanche," 
whidi  answers  to  the  "Tjinumrpa,"  mentioned  by  Polybiua, 
on  the  summit  of  tbe  Alps  which  Hannibal  crossed  ;  wher^ 
as  there  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  Little  St  Bernard,  at  least 
of  sacb  magnitude  as  to  have  formed  a  place  of  night  refuge 
to  HanntbaL  6.  What  is  perhaps  most  important  of  ^ 
it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Folybius,  that  "  in  one  da^s 
time  the  chasm  in  the  mountain-sides  was  repaired,  so  that 
there  was  room  for  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  to  de- 
scend. They  were  immediately  conducted  dow  n,  and  having 
gained  the  plains,  were  seat  away  to  pasture  in  places 

where  no  enow  had  fallen Hannibal  then 

descended  last,  with  all  tbe  army,  and  thus,  on  the  third  day, 
gained  the  plains."!  This  description  of  the  distances 
tallies  perfectly  with  the  passage  by  Mont  Cenis,  for  it  is 
only  half  a  day's  journey  to  descend  from  the  summit  of  that 
pass  to  Susa,  at  tlie  head  of  the  wide  and  open  valley  of  tbe 
same  name,  where  ample  pasturage  is  to  be  found ;  aud  a 
short  day's  journey  more  brings  the  traveller  to  the  plain  of 
Piedmont.  But  it  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
that  the  Carthaginiana  passed  by  tbe  Little  St  Bernard ;  for 
from  its  summit  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea  is  four  days'  hard 
marching  for  an  army,  tiirougb  the  narrow  valley  of  Aosta, 
destitute  for  the  most  part  of  forage.  7.  This  vallej  of 
Aosta  is  very  rocky  and  narrow,  and  afibrda  many  positions 
where  a  handful  of  men  can  arrest  an  army ;  in  oue  of 
which,  that  of  Bard,  a  small  Austrian  garrison  stopped 
Napoleon  for  twenty-four  hours ;  yet  Polybius  and  Livy 

•  "  The  way  on  ereiy  side  w»»  utterly  impoiSttblB,  through  an  accident  of  a 
peculiar  kiod,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Alps.'  Tbe  mowe  of  the  former  yean  hav- 
\itg  rtnaitttd  unmelted  upcm  the  moxmtains,  vere  Dow  covered  over  by  (iHlt  which 
had  &UeD  in  the  present  tutumii ;  asd  when  tlie  coldieni'  feet  went  through  the 
latter,  they  fell,  and  slid  down  with  great  violeDoe.'' — Foltbiub,  iii.  64.  Tfai* 
Bhowt  tbe  plane  woe  within  the  oirole  of  perpetual  snow ;  wh«rea«  thai  on  tbe 
Little  St  BemBrd  1b  much  below  it,  and  tax  beneath  any  BTalaDi^ee. 

t  Polybim*,  iiL  Si. 
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concur  in  stating,  that  after  they  descended  the  mountains, 
the  Carthaginians  experienced  no  molestation  on  their  vay 
to  the  Insubrians,  their  allies,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  This 
is  inexplicable  if  they  were  strugg^ng  for  three  days  through 
the  narrow  and  rocky  defiles  of  the  Talley  of  Aosta,  but 
perfectly  intelligible  if  they  were  traversing  in  half  a  day 
the  broad  and  open  valley  of  Sues^  offering  no  facilities  to 
the  attacks  of  the  mountaineers. 

But  if  Napoleon's  passage  of  the  St  Bernard  can  never 
be  compared  to  that  of  Hannibal  over  Mont  Cenis,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  marked  and  striking  simi- 
larity, in  some  respects,  between  the  career  of  the  two  heroes. 
Both  rose  to  eminence,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  lustre  of 
their  Italian  campaigns  ;  the  most  brilliant  strokes  of  both 
were  delivered  almost  on  the  same  ground,  immediately 
afler  having  surmounted  the  Alps  ;  both  headed  the  forces 
of  the  democratic  party  in  the  country  whose  warriors  they 
led,  and  were  aided  by  it  in  those  which  they  conquered ; 
both  had  a  thorough  aversion  for  that  party  in  their  hearts; 
both  continued,  by  their  single  genius,  for  nineteen  y^ars  in 
hostility  against  a  host  of  enemies ;  both  were  overthrown 
at  last,  in  a  single  battle,  on  a  field  far  fiY)m  the  scene  of 
their  former  triumphs ;  both  were  driven  into  exile  by  the 
hatred  or  apprehensions  of  their  enemies ;  both,  after  having 
reached  the  summit  of  glory,  died  alone  and  unbelriended 
in  distant  lands ;  both  have  left  names  immortal  in  the 
rolls  of  fame.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  striking  similari- 
ties should  hare  forcibly  struck  the  imaginations  of  men  in 
every  land.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  greatest 
patriots  who  ever  existed  have  died  in  exile,  after  having 
rendered  inestimable  services  to  their  country,  by  which 
they  were  persecuted  or  betrayed.  Tbemistocles,  Hannibal, 
Scipio  Africaous,  Belisarius,  belong  to  this  bright  band.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
their  very  greatness  itself.  They  were  too  powerful  to  be 
tolerated  by  their  countrymen  :  they  were  too  formidable  to 
be  endured  by  their  enemies. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Hannibal's  military  capacity 
appeared  most  strongly  in  strategy — that  is,  the  general 
direction  of  a  campaign  ;  or  in  tactics — that  is,  the  manage- 
ment of  troops  on  the  field  of  battle.     Id  both  he  was  unri- 
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Tailed  in  ancient  times.  His  wonderful  ability  in  strategy, 
and  in  preparing  his  multifarious  forces  for  the  grand  enter- 
prise for  iriiich  they  were  destined,  appear  from  the  very 
outset  of  his  military  career.  Devoted  to  the  destruction 
of  Rome  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  steady  in  the  deter- 
mination to  overthrow  that  inveterate  enemy  to  his  country, 
he  had  yet  the  difficult  and  apparently  hopeless  task  of 
accomplishing  this  by  land  warfare,  when  Carthage  had  no 
native-bom  army  in  the  slightest  degree  commensurate  to 
its  execution.  To  form  such  an  army  was  his  first  object, 
and  this  he  accomplished  by  his  successes  in  Spain,  before 
the  second  Funic  War  began.  In  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  the  second  of  those  dire  contests,  he  was  assiduously 
employed  in  conquering,  organising,  and  disciplining  the 
forces  by  which  his  great  object  was  to  be  effected ;  and  such 
was  his  capacity  that,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  issue 
of  the  first  Punic  War,  the  Carthaginians  gradually  regained 
the  ascendant  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  while  hia  manners 
were  so  winning,  that  ere  long  he  attracted  all  its  military 
strength  to  his  standard.  The  Roman  influence  was  limited 
to  the  narrow  and  broken  territory  which  lies  between  the 
Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  forms  the  modem  province  of 
Catalonia,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  obeyed  the 
orders  of  HannibaL  It  was  in  Spain  that  he  formed  that 
great  military  force  which  so  soon  after  shook  to  its  foun- 
dation the  solid  fabric  of  Roman  power ;  he  there  erected 
the  platform  on  which  his  engines  of  assault  were  placed. 
When  he  began  his  triumphant  march  from  Saguntum  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Rome,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
splendid  army  of  ninety  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand 
horse,  with  forty  elephants — the  most  powerful  array,  if  the 
quality  and  discipline  of  the  troops  is  taken  into  account, 
which  Europe  had  yet  seen.  Of  this  great  force,  not  more 
than  a  fourth  part  were  Carth^nian  soldiers — eo  mightily 
had  the  military  force  of  Hannibal  increased  with  the  pros- 
perous issue  of  his  Peninsular  campaigns. 

Had  the  Carthaginian  general  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  with  the  half  even  of  this  force,  the  fate 
of  Rome  was  sealed,  and  the  glories  of  the  Capitol  were 
extinguished  for  ever.  But  he  had  innumerable  difficulties 
to  contend  with — physical,  warlike,  and  moral — before  he 
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reached  the  Italian  plains.  His  march  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Po  was  a  coQtinued  combat.  The  mountain  tiibea  of 
Catalonia,  celebrated  in  every  age  for  their  obatinate  and 
persistent  hostilitj,  vere  then  firm  in  the  Roman  interest. 
The  mountain  strength  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  rapid  currents 
of  the  Rhone  ;  the  cruel  warfare,  and  yet  more  dangerous 
peace,  of  the  Gauls ;  the  desperate  Talour  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps  ;  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on  their  snowy 
summits,  all  required  to  be  oiercome,  and  they  thinned  hia 
ranks  more  than  all  the  swords  of  the  legions.  Instead  of 
ninety  thousand  foot,  and  twelre  thousand  horse,  with  which 
he  broke  up  from  Saguntum,  he  brought  only  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  six  thousand  horse,  to  the  fields  of  Pied- 
mont. No  less  than  serenty-six  thousand  men  had  been 
lost,  or  left  to  preserve  the  communications,  since  they  left 
the  Valencian  plains.  So  slender  was  the  force  with  which 
this  great  commander  commenced,  on  its  own  territory,  the 
conflict  with  a  power  which,  ere  three  years  had  elapsed, 
carried  on  the  war  with  fourteen  legions,  numbering,  between 
the  auxiliaries  and  Roman  soldiers,  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  combatants.  It  is  in  the  magnitude  of  this  dis- 
proportion, and  the  extremely  small  amount  of  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  received  from  home  during  the  next  fifteen 
years  that  the  war  lasted,  that  the  decisive  proof  of  the 
marvellous  capacity  of  the  Cartha^nian  general  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  a  similar  disproportion  which  has  marked  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  in  1796,  and  in  France  in 
1814,  with  immortality. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  augment  his  numbers,  and  fill 
np  the  wide  chasm  in  his  ranks,  by  fresh  enrolments  in  the 
territory  which  he  had  entered.  The  warlike  habits  and 
predatory  dispositions  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  afforded  the 
means  of  obtaining  this  necessary  succour.  The  victory 
over  the  Roman  horse  on  the  Ticino,  when  the  superiority 
of  the  Numidian  cavalry  was  first  decisively  displayed,  had 
an  immediate  effect  in  bringing  a  crowd  of  Gauli^  recruits 
to  his  standard.  The  Carthaginian  general  was  carefiil  in 
his  first  engagement  to  hazard  only  his  cavalry,  in  whidi 
arm  he  was  certain  of  his  superiority.  The  battle  of  the 
Trebbia  which  followed,  and  which  first  broke  the  strength 
of  the  legions,  excited  an  unbounded  ferment  in  Lombardy, 
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aad  brought  the  Gaulish  jouths  in  crowds,  to  follov  the 
career  of  plunder  and  revenge  onder  his  victorious  standards, 
Becruits  BpeedUj  vere  in  abundance ;  the  onlj  difficultj' 
was  to  select  from  the  crowds  which  presented  themselres 
for  enrolment.  It  waa  like  the  resurrection  of  Prussia  in 
1813,  against  the  tyrannic  domination  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror. Winter  was  spent  in  organising  these  rude  auxiliaries, 
and  reducing  them  to  eometiiing  like  military  discipline ; 
and  so  effective  was  their  co-operation,  and  so  numerous 
the  reiuforcemente  which  their  zeal  brought  to  his  standard, 
that  in  the  following  spring  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
traversed  the  marshes  of  Volterra,  at  the  head  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  above  one-half  were  Gaulish 
recruits.  And  when  the  Consul  Flaminius  attempted  to 
stop  him  on  the  margin  of  the  Thrasymene  Lake,  where  the 
stream  still  called  "  Sanguinetto"  murmurs  among  the  old 
oaks,  the  children  of  the  soil,  the  total  defeat  of  his  army, 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men,  lost  the  Romans  the 
whole  north  of  Italy,  and  carried  consteniatioa  to  the  gates 
of  the  Capitol. 

After  so  great  a  victory  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
Tiber,  and  no  considerable  army  intervening  to  arrest  the 
advance  of  the  conqueror,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that 
Hannibal  did  not  advance  straight  to  the  capital,  and  ter- 
minate the  war  by  its  destruction :  still  more  inexplicable 
does  it  at  first  sight  appear  that,  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
should  have  turned  to  the  left,  and,  passing  Home,  moved 
into  the  south  of  Italy  ;  thus  losing  in  a  great  measure  his 
communication  with  Lombardy,  which  had  hitherto  proved 
so  invaluable  a  nursery  for  his  army.  But  it  was  in  these 
very  movements,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  others  of  his 
life,  that  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  this  great  general's 
conduct  were  conspicuous.  The  chief  difficulty  he  had  now 
to  contend  with  in  Italy  was  the  reduction  of  its  fortified 
towns.  Till  he  had  gained  farther  military  stores,  he  could 
not  attempt  the  siege  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  south  of 
Italy  alone  that  they  were  to  be  found.  The  innumerable 
wars  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  between  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Samnites,  had  studded  the  declivities  of  the  Apennines  with 
castles  and  foitified  burghs,  the  walls  of  which  in  great  part 
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still  remain,  and  constitute  not  the  least  of  the  many  ioterest- 
ing  objects  vhich  Italy  presents  to  the  traveller.  Towards 
the  reduction  of  those  cities,  the  tumultuarj  array  of  the 
Gauls,  DumerouB  and  efficient  as  they  ■were  in  the  field, 
could  not  afford  any  assistance.  Engines  for  assault  or  the 
reduction  of  walls  they  had  none  ;  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  protracted  methodical  warfare  were  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  their  savage  and  half-cultivated  plains.  The  commu- 
nication -witl)  Spain,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps,  had  been  found,  by  dear-bought  experience,  to 
be  difficult  in  the  extreme.  It  could  only  be  opened  again 
by  an  army  nearly  as  powerful  as  that  which  had  first  pene- 
trated through  it,  under  the  guidance  of  his  energetic  will. 
It  was  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  amidst  it«  opulent 
cities  and  long-established  civilisation,  that  the  resources  for 
a  war  of  sieges  could  alone  be  looked  for.  It  was  there, 
too,  that  the  most  direct,  the  shortest,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
secure  channel  of  communication  -with  Carthage  could  be 
opened  :  to  a  Punic  as  to  a  British  army,  the  true  base  of 
operations  was  the  sea,  the  worst  possible  base  for  that  of 
any  other  military  power.  Beyond  all  question,  it  was  to 
the  judicious  choice  of  the  south  of  Italy  as  his  stronghold, 
and  the  combined  skill  and  pohcy  by  which  he  contrived 
to  detach  a  large  part  of  its  rich  republics,  with  their  har- 
bours and  places  of  strength,  from  the  Koman  alliance, 
that  the  subsequent  protraction  of  the  war  for  fifWen  years 
is  to  be  ascribed. 

Such,  however,  was  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  and 
the  influence  acquired  by  the  combined  steadiness  and 
severity  of  their  rule,  that  this  irruption  into  the  south  of 
Italy  was  not  at  first  attended  with  the  desired  effect.  In 
vain  he  had,  in  all  preceding  engagements,  sent  back  all  the 
prisoners  from  the  allies  without  any  ransom,  and  treated 
them  in  the  most  generous  manner  ;  in  vain,  in  all  preceding 
marches,  he  had  cautiously  abstained  from  pillaging  or  laying 
waste  their  lands :  still  the  Roman  inflnence  was  pre- 
dominant. Not  one  state  in  alliance  had  revolted ;  not 
one  Roman  colony  had  failed  in  its  duty  to  the  parent 
state.  The  Gauls  alone,  who  now  formed  half  his  annj, 
had  repaired  in  crowds  to  his  standard  since  he  had 
descended  from  the  Alps.      A  long  season  of  inactivity 
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followed,  during  Thich  the  Romans  were  too  prudent  to 
hazard  a  conflict  with  Hannibal  in  the  field,  and  he  was 
too  weak  in  siege  artiUerj  to  attempt  the  redaction  of 
any  of  their  fortified  cities.  But  the  time  was  not  lost 
hj  that  indefatigable  commander;  and  the  following  passage 
from  Arnold  will  both  show  how  it  was  employed,  and 
serre  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  etjle  of  that  powerful  and 
lamented  writer  :^ 


barbarians  the  most  impatieat  and  nncertain  in  their  hamour,  whose  fldelitj, 
it  was  said,  could  oiil;  be  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand  ;  do  man  was  their 
Mend  anT  longer  than  he  conld  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plonder.  Those 
of  his  aolmere  who  were  not  Gaols,  were  either  Spaniiu^  or  Africans ;  the 
Spaniards  were  the  newlj  conqaered  subjects  of  Carthage,  strangers  to  her 
race  and  language,  and  accnstomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actaal 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodilj  indolence;  so  that  when  one  of  their  tribes 
first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  centurions  wallung 
up  and  down  before  the  prtetoriam  for  exercise,  tlie  Spaniards  thought  them 
mad,  and  ran  np  to  gnide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not 
flgbting,  conld  do  nothing  but  lie  at  bis  ease  and  enjo;  himself.  Even  the 
Anicans  were  foreigners  to  Carthsge ;  tbej  were  subjects  harshly  gfoveroed, 
and  bad  Iwen  engaged  within  the  last  twentj  years  In  a  war  of  eztermina' 
tion  with  their  masters.  Yet  the  long  inactivity  of  winter  quarters,  trying 
to  the  disdpline  of  the  best  natioDal  annies,  was  borne  patiently  by  Hanni- 
bal's soldiers  ;  there  was  neither  desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them  ;  even 
the  fickleness  of  the  Oanis  seemed  spetl-bonud ;  they  remained  steadily  in 
thebr  camp  in  Apntla,  neither  gobg  home  to  their  own  country,  nor  over 
to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  fresh  bands  of  Gauls  most 
bave  Joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenns,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Ariminum.  For  the  Gaols  and  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendency  of  Hanni- 
bal's character ;  nnder  his  gnidance  they  felt  themselves  invincible ;  with 
sach  a  general,  the  yoke  of  Carthsge  might  seem  to  the  Africans  and 
Spaniards  the  natnral  dominion  of  superior  beings;  in  such  a  champion  the 
Gauls  beheld  tbe  appointed  inatmment  of  their  country's  gods  to  lead  them 
once  more  to  assault  the  Cap! to] ."—Vol.  iii.  1SI-13S. 

It  was  the  battle  of  Cannse  which  first  shook  the  fidelity 
of  the  Roman  allies,  and  by  opening  to  the  Carthaginians 
the  gates  of  Capua,  gave  them  the  command  of  a  city  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  second  only  to  Rome  herself  in  wealth 
and  consideration.  Of  this  great  and  memorable  battle, 
when  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  Romans  fell,  and  their 
power  was,  to  all  appearance,  irrecorerably  broken,  Arnold 
giTes  the  following  interesting  account : — 

"  The  skirmishing  of  the  tight-armed  troons  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle ; 
the  Balearian  sliugers  slung  their  stones  Ilae  nail  into  the  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
man liue,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  EmiUns  himself.    Then  the 
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Spanish  and  Gftnlish  bone  charged  the  Bomans  front  to  front,  and  main- 
tained a  Blanding  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their  horses  and  fighting 
on  foot,  till  the  Romana,  oatnmnbered  and  l>adlj  armed,  wlihont  coiniSBes, 
with  light  and  brittle  apears,  and  with  shields  made  only  of  ox-hide,  were 
totally  rooted  and  driven  off  the  field.  Hssdnibal,  who  commanded  the 
Ganla  and  Spaniards,  followed  up  bis  work  effectaallj  ;  he  chased  the  Ro- 
mans along  the  river,  till  he  had  almost  deetroyed  them,  and  then,  riding  off 
to  the  right,  he  came  up  te  aid  the  Nomidians,  who,  after  their  manner,  had 
been  akirmishiog  indecisively  witb  the  cavaliy  of  the  Italian  allies.  These, 
on  seeing  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  advancing,  brolie  away  and  fled ;  the 
Nnmidians,  most  efiective  in  pursning  a  flying  enemy,  chased  them  with 
nnweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered  them  unsparingly ;  while  Hasdmbal,  to 
complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day,  diarged  fiercely  npon  the  rear  of 
the  Roman  infantry. 

"  He  fonnd  its  hoge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion, 
crowded  npon  one  another,  totally  disorganised,  and  fighling  each  man  as 
be  best  conld,  bnt  stmg^ing  on  against  all  hope,  by  mere  indomitable 
courage.  For  the  Roman  colonus  on  the  right  and  lefi,  findioa  the  Ganllsh 
and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  colamn  ;  so  that,  l)diig  already 
drawn  np  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  fonnation,  Uiey  now 
became  compressed  still  more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  left 
coQverging  towards  the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  colnmn, 
which  forced  its  way  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back 
tiie  Gania  and  Spaniards  into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile,  its 
Tictoriooa  advance  had  carried  It,  like  the  English  column  at  Foutenoy,  into 
the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army ;  it  bod  passed  between  the  African  infantry 
on  its  right  and  lefl,  and  now,  whilst  its  head  was  straggling  against  the 
Ganis  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  wore  fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans, 
who,  fadng  abont  to  the  right  and  left,  charged  it  home,  and  tlircw  It  into 
titter  disorder.  In  this  state,  when  they  were  forced  together  into  one  un- 
wieldy crowd,  and  already  falling  by  thonsands,  wUist  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  now  advandug  in  their  torn,  were  barring  farther  progress  in 
front,  and  whilst  tbe  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both 
fianks,  Hasdnibal,  with  his  victorlons  Gaalish  and  Spanish  horsemen,  broke 
with  thundering  fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  hatchery  such  as  has 
no  recorded  equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when 
tbe  Greeks  forced  it  after  the  battle  of  Flatiea.  Unable  te  fight  or  fly,  with 
no  quarter  asked  or  given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  tbe  swords 
of  their  enemies,  till,  when  the  son  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left,  ont  of 
tbat  vast  multitude,  no  more  than  three  tbooaand  men  alive  and  onwonnded, 
and  these  fled  in  straggling  parties,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found 
a  refuge  in  the  neighbooriog  towns.  Tbe  consnl  Emilius,  the  pro-consnl  Cn. 
ScrviliuB,  tbe  late  master  of  the  horse  III.  Miundus,  two  qumstors,  twenty- 
one  railitaiT  tribunes,  eighty  senators,  and  eighty  thonsand  men,  lay  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  consnl  Vorro,  with  seventy  horsemeo,  bad 
escaped  from  tbe  ront  of  the  allied  cavalry  on  the  right.  The  loss  of  the 
victors  was  only  six  thonsand  men." — Arnold,  iii.  140-149. 

The  dreadful  battle  of  Cannie  beara  a  close  resemblance 
in  many  important  particulars  to  two  of  the  most  important 
vhich  have  been  fought  in  modem  times — those  of  Agincourt 
and  Aspem.  The  close  agglomeration  of  legionary  soldiers 
in  the  Roman  centre,  the  tempest  of  stones  which  fell  on 
their  ranks  from  the  slings  of  the  Balearic  marksmen,  and 
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the  laying  bare  of  the  huge  ttuvieldy  mass  bj  the  defeat  of 
the  cavalry  od  their  flanks,  vas  precisely  the  counterpart  of 
vhat  occarred  in  the  army  of  Philippe  of  Valois  in  the  first 
of  these  memorable  fields,  -when  the  French  men-at-arms, 
thirty-two  deep,  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  incessant 
discharges  of  the  English  archers,  their  flanks  laid  open  by 
the  repulse  of  the  vehement  charge  of  their  horse  by  Henry 
v.,  and  their  dense  columns  slaughtered  where  they  stood, 
unable  alike  to  fight  or  to  fly,  by  the  general  advance  of  the 
English  billmeu.  Still  closer,  perhaps,  is  the  resemblance 
to  the  defeat  of  the  French  centre  under  Lannes,  which 
penetrated  in  a  solid  column  into  the  centre  of  the  Austrian 
army  at  Aspem.  Its  weight,  and  the  gallantry  of  the 
leading  files,  brought  the  huge  mass  even  to  the  reserves  of 
the  Archduke ;  but  that  gallant  prince  at  length  stopped 
their  advance  by  six  regiments  of  Hungarian  grenadiers ; 
the  German  artUlery  and  musketry  tore  their  fl^ks  by  an 
incessant  discharge  on  either  side  ;  and  at  length  the  for- 
midable column  was  forced  back  like  an  immense  wild  beast 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  but  still  combating  and  unsubdued. 
The  repulse  of  the  fonnidable  English  column,  14,000  strong, 
which  defeated  in  succession  every  regiment  in  the  French 
army  except  the  last  reserve  of  two  regiments  of  guards  at 
Fontenoy,  and  the  still  more  momentous  defeat  of  the  last 
attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  also  bear  a 
striking  and  interesting  resemblance  to  the  rout  of  the  Roman 
centre  after  it  had  penetrated  the  Carthaginian  line  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  In  truth,  the  attack  in  column,  formid- 
able beyond  measure  if  not  met  by  valour  and  combated 
with  skill,  is  exposed  to  the  most  serious  dangers  if  the  line 
in  its  front  is  strong  and  resolute  enough  to  withstand  the 
impulse,  till  its  flanks  are  overlapped  and  enveloped  by  a 
cross  fire  from  the  enemies'  lines,  converging  inwards,  as 
Colbome  and  Maitland  did  at  Waterloo  on  the  flank  of  the 
Old  Guard ;  and  thence  it  is  that  the  French  attack  in 
column,  BO  often  victorious  over  the  other  troops  of  Europe, 
has  never  succeeded  against  the  close  and  destructive  fire  of 
the  English  infantry,  guided  by  the  admirable  dispositions 
with  which  Wellington  first  repelled  that  formidable  onset. 
Arnold,  whose  account  of  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Italy 
is  by  much  the  best  which  has  been  given  in  modem  times 
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to  the  world,  and  more  scientific  and  discriminating  than 
cither  of  the  immortal  narratires  of  the  ancient  historians, 
has  clearly  brought  out  two  important  truths  from  their 
ezamiuation.  The  first  is,  that  it  was  Hannibal's  Buperioritj 
in  cavalrj,  and,  abore  all,  the  incomparable  skiU  and  hardi- 
hood of  his  Numidian  horse,  which  gave  him  what  ere  long 
proved  an  undisputed  superiority  in  the  field  ;  the  second, 
that  it  was  the  strength  of  the  towns  in  the  Roman  alliance 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  want  of  siege  artillery  on  the 
side  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  which  proved  their  salvatiou. 
So  undisputed  did  the  superiority  of  the  invading  army  be- 
come, that,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  it  was  a  fixed  principle 
with  the  Roman  generals,  during  the  thirteen  subsequent 
campaigns  that  ensued  in  Italy,  as  it  was  with  the  ablest 
generals  of  the  Scotch  and  French,  during  their  wars  with  the 
Plantagenet  princes,  never  on  any  occasion,  or  with  any  supe- 
riority of  force  whatever,  to  hazard  a  general  battle.  Such 
was  their  terror  of  the  African  horse,  that  the  sight  of  a  few 
Numidian  uniforms  in  the  fields  was  sufficient  to  make  a 
whole  consular  army  stand  to  its  arms.  So  paralysed  was 
the  strength  of  Rome  by  the  slaughter  of  Cannse,  that  Capua 
soon  after  revolted  and  became  the  headquarters  of  Hanni- 
bal's army  ;  and,  out  of  the  thirty  Roman  colonies,  no  less 
than  twelve  sent  in  answer  to  the  requisitions  of  the  consuls, 
that  they  had  not  a  man  or  a  penny  more  to  send,  and  that 
Rome  must  depend  on  its  own  resources.  Never,  not  even 
when  the  disasters  of  Thrasymene  and  Canns  were  first 
heard,  was  such  consternation  apparent  in  Rome,  as  when 
that  mournful  resolution  was  communicated  in  the  Forum. 

In  truth,  such  was  the  prostration  of  the  strength  of  Rome 
by  these  terrible  defeats,  that  the  republic  was  gone,  but  for 
the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  which  hindered 
them  from  sending  any  efficient  succours  to  Hannibal,  and 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  which 
rose  with  every  disaster  that  ensued,  and  led  them  to  make 
efforts  in  behalf  of  their  country  which  appear  almost  snper- 
human,  and  never  have  been  equalled  by  any  subsequent 
people  on  earth.  RepubUcan  as  he  is  in  his  ideas,  Arnold, 
with  his  usual  candour  as  to  facts,  admits,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  those  prodigious  efforts  made  by  the  patricians  of 
Rome  on  this  memorable  occasion ;  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
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contest,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  the  civilised  world,  depended 
on  their  exertions.  Out  of  270,000  men,  of  whom  the 
citizens  of  Home  consisted  before  the  war,  no  less  than 
70,000  were  in  arms  in  its  fourth  year.  No  such  proportion 
has  erer  since  been  heard  of  in  the  world.  One  in  a  hundred 
of  the  whole  population  is  the  utmost  which  experience  has 
shown  a  state  is  capable  of  bearing,  for  any  length  of  time, 
in  her  regular  army.  "  As  Hannibal,"  says  he,  "  utterly 
eclipses  Carthage,  so,  on  the  contrary,  Fabius,  Marcellus, 
Claudius  Nero,  eTen  Sdpio  himself,  are  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  spirit,  and  wistktm,  and  power  of  Rome. 
The  senate,  which  voted  its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy 
Varro,  '  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth,' 
and  which  disdained  either  to  solicit,  or  to  reprove,  or  to 
threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies  which 
had  refused  to  send  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for 
the  army,  is  far  more  to  be  honoured  than  the  conqueror  of 
Zama.  Never  was  the  wisdom  of  God's  providence  more 
manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  Rome 
and  Carthaga  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that 
Hannibal  should  be  conquered;  his  triumph  would  have 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  world.  For  great  men  can  only 
act  permanently  by  forming  great  nations  ;  and  no  one  man, 
even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can,  in  one  genera- 
tion, effect  such  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been 
merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a  great  man's  spirit,  the 
light  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the 
nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body  to  which  magic 
power  had  for  a  moment  given  an  unnatural  life ;  when  the 
charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold  and  stiff  as  before.  He 
who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama  should  carry  on  hia 
thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal  must^ 
in  the  course  of  nature,  have  been  dead ;  and  consider  how 
the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Carthage  was  fitted  to  receive 
and  to  consolidate  the  civilisation  of  Greece,  or  by  its  laws 
and  institutions  to  bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race 
and  language  into  an  organised  empire,  and  prepare  them 
for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dissolved,  the  free 
members  of  the  conunonwealth  of  Christian  Europe."  * 
Such  was  Hannibal ;  a  man  capable  by  his  single  capacity 
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of  arreatiiig  and  all  but  oTerturniDg  a  natioo  destined  bj 
ProTidence  for  sach  mighty  achieTcments,  and  such  lasting 
serricea  to  the  human  race.  His  combat  vith  Rome  was 
not  that  of  a  general  vith  a  general,  of  an  army  with  an 
army ;  it  was  like  the  subsequent  contest  between  Napoleon 
and  England,  the  contest  of  a  man  with  a  nation ;  and  in 
both  cases,  the  nation,  after  being  reduced  to  the  most 
grievous  straits,  proved  victorious  over  the  man.  Bnt  Han- 
nibal was  not  supported  as  the  French  emperor  was  during 
the  great  part  of  his  splendid  career;  no  nation  with 
40,000,000  of  souls  laid  its  youth  at  his  feet;  no  obsequious 
senate  voted  him  2,000,000  of  men  in  fifteen  years  ;  he  did 
not  march  with  the  mihtary  strength  of  the  half  of  Europe 
at  his  back.  Alone,  un^ded,  unbefriended,  with  the  Roman 
legions  in  front,  and  the  jealous  Carthaginian  senate  in  rear, 
without  succour,  reinforcements,  or  assistance  from  home,  he 
maintained  the  contest  for  fifteen  years  in  Italy,  against  the 
might,  the  energy,  and  the  patriotism  of  Rome.  Such  was 
the  terror  inspired  by  his  name  and  exploits,  that  it  rendered 
even  the  fierce  plebeians  of  Rome,  usually  so  jealous  of 
patrician  interference  with  their  rights,  obsequious  even  in 
the  comitia  to  their  commands.  "  Go  back,"  said  Fabius, 
when  the  first  centuries  had  returned  consuls  of  their  own 
choice,  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfit  for  the  command,  "  and 
bid  them  recollect  that  the  consuls  must  head  the  armies, 
and  that  Hannibal  is  in  Italy."  The  people  succumbed,  the 
votes  were  taken  anew,  and  the  consuls  whom  he  desired 
were  returned. 

After  the  battle  of  Cannse  had  rendered  hopeless  any 
further  contest  in  the  field,  the  war  in  Italy  degenerated 
into  a  mere  succession  of  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  forti- 
fied towns.  Hannibal's  total  want  of  siege  artillery  left  him 
no  resource  for  this  but  stratagem  or  internal  assistance, 
and,  in  gaining  both,  his  great  capacity  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous. Capua,  Beneventum,  Tarentum,  and  a  great 
many  others,  were  successively  wrested  or  won  from  the 
Romans  ;  and  it  at  one  period  seemed  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  this  confiict  of  posts  and  stratagems,  the 
Carthaginian  would  not  prevail  over  them,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  field.  This  war,  and  from  the  influence  of  the  same 
necessity  in  both  cases,  much  resembled  the  wars  of  the 
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League  and  Henry  IV.  in  France ;  and  the  military  con- 
duct of  Hannibal  bore  alternately  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  skill  and  resotirces  of  the  chiralroos  king  of  Navarre, 
and  the  bold  daring  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  gallant 
irraption,  in  particular,  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  by 
which  he  relieved  Capua  when  closely  besieged  by  the 
Roman  forces,  bears,  as  Arnold  has  observed,  the  most 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  similar  march  of  Napoleon 
from  Silesia,  to  relieve  Dresden  when  beset  by  the  Allied 
armies  under  the  command  of  Schwartzenberg,  in  1813. 
Nor  did  the  admirable  skill  of  the  consul  Nero — who  took 
advantage  of  his  interior  line  of  communication,  and  brought 
a  decisive  superiority  of  force  from  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  to 
bear  on  the  army  which  Hamilcar  had  led  across  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps,  to  aid  his  brother  in  the  south  of  Ttaly,  and 
thus  decide  the  war  in  Italy — bear  a  less  striking  analogy  to 
Napoleon's  cross  marches  from  Rivoli  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mantua  in  1796,  to  the  able  movement  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  from  the  Bavarian  plains  to  the  banks  of  the  Maine, 
which  proved  the  salvation  of  Genuany  in  1796,  or  to  the 
gallant  irruption  of  Napoleon,  first  into  the  midst  of 
Blueher's  scattered  columns  on  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
and  then  against  the  heads  of  Schwartzenberg's  weighty 
columns  at  the  bridge  of  Montereau  in  1814,  during  his 
immortal  campaign  in  France. 

Dr  Arnold's  regular  history  did  not,  unfortunately,  come 
down  to  the  battle  of  Zama,  but  the  following  account  of 
that  memorable  battle  is  taken  from  one  of  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions : — 

"  The  nQQibers  on  each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  or ;  bat  probablj,  in 
this  respect,  neither  was  mncb  sopeiior.  Massinisaa,  with  4000  NnmfdiaD 
horse,  besides  6000  infantrj,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few  dajs  before  the  battle ; 
while  UsDnibal,  who  had  t)eeD  so  ofteo  indebted  to  the  seiricea  of  Xnmldians, 
had  now,  on  this  great  occasion,  only  2000  horses  of  that  nation  to  oppose 
to  the  numl>er3  and  fortune  and  activity  of  Massinissa.  The  Roman  legions 
were  drawn  up  in  their  nsnal  order,  except  that  the  manljilea  of  every 
alternate  line  did  not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  Line  before  them,  bnt  behind 
one  another,  thns  leaving  avennes  in  several  places  throngh  the  whole 
depth  of  the  army,  from  front  to  rear.  These  avennes  were  loosely  filled  by 
the  light  troops,  who  received  orders  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  elephants, 
and  to  draw  them  down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they 
should  he  enticed  entirely  beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.  The  cavalry, 
as  nsnal,  was  stationed  on  the  wings ;  Massinissa  with  his  Nnmidians  on  the 
right,  and  LaeEins  with  the  Italians  on  the  left.  On  the  other  side,  Hanni- 
bal stationed  his  elephants,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  in  front  of  hie  whole 
line.     Next  to  these  were  placed  the  foreign  troops  in  the  service  of 
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Cartbage,  12,000  stronff,  consisting  of  Llgarians,  Gania,  Balearic  alingera, 
and  Moors.  The  secona  line  was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the 
Immediate  Bobjecta  of  Carthage,  and  the  Carthaginians  themselves;  while 
Hannibal  himself,  with  bis  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  returned  with  bim 
from  Italj,  formed  a  third  line,  which  was  kept  in  reserve  at  a  little  distance 
behiod  the  other  two.  The  Numidian  cavalrj'  were,  on  the  left,  opposed  to 
their  own  conntrrmen  under  Massinisaa ;  and  the  Cartha^ian  horse,  on 
the  right,  opposea  to  Laelins  and  the  Italians.  After  some  skirmisbing 
between  the  Knmidians  and  the  two  armies,  Hannibal's  elephants 
advanced  to  the  charge ;  bnt  being  startled  by  tbe  scand  of  the  Roman 
trumpets,  and  annoyed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army 
on  both  the  wings ;  so  that  Laelins  and  Massinisaa,  availing  themselves  of 
this  disorder,  spoedily  drove  the  Cartha^nlan  horse  from  the  field — others 
advanced  against  the  enemies'  line,  and  did  mnch  mischief,  till  at  length 
being  frightened,  and  becoming  nngovemable,  they  were  enticed  by  the 
li^t-trmed  troops  of  the  Romans  to  follow  them  down  the  avenues  which 
Scipio  had  purposely  left  open,  and  were  tbos  drawn  ont  of  the  action  alto- 
gether. Meantime,  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met,  and,  after  a  fierce  con- 
test, the  foreign  troops  in  Hannibal's  army,  not  being  properly  snpported  by 
tbe  soldiers  in  the  second  line,  were  forced  to  give  ground ;  and,  in  resent- 
ment for  this  desertion,  they  fell  opon  the  Africans  and  Cuthaginians,  and 
cut  them  down  as  enemies ;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted  by  their 
fellow-soldiers  and  the  pnrsning  enemy,  were  also,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
cot  down  or  dispersed.  Hannibal,  with  his  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugitives  by 
presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  escape  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  and  he  then  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  trusting  that  tbey  wonld  be 
ill  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after  having  already 
been  engaged  in  a  long  and  obsdnate  straggle.  Scipio,  after  having  extri- 
cated his  troops  from  tbe  heap  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and  Hanni- 
bal, commenced  a  second  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.  The  soldiers,  on 
both  sides,  were  perfect  in  courage  and  discipline ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on, 
tbey  fell  in  tbe  ranks  where  tbey  fought,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by 
their  comrades  with  unabated  zeal.  At  last  Laelins  and  Massinlssa  returned 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  beaten  enemies'  cavalry,  and  fell  in  a  critical 
moment  npon  tbe  rear  of  Hannibal's  army.  Then  his  veteraos,  surrounded 
and  overpowered,  still  midntaiaed  their  high  reputation,  and  most  of  them 
were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  resistine  to  the  last.  Flight,  indeed,  was 
not  easy,  for  the  country  was  a  plain,  and  the  Boman  and  Nnmidian  horscfl 
were  active  In  pursuit ;  yet  Hannibal,  when  he  saw  the  battle  totally  lost, 
with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  bis  brother  bad  shown  at  the  Metaums,  escaped 
from  the  field  to  Adrumetnm.  He  knew  that  his  country  would  now  need 
bis  assistance  more  than  ever ;  and,  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a  degree 
the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  iU  became  him  to  shrink  from  bearing  his  full 
Bhare  of  tbe  weight  of  its  disaatrons  issae." — Vol.  iii.  4G1,  453. 

Such  vas  the  famous  and  decisive  battle  of  Zama,  which, 
io  many  particulars,  though  the  result  was  different,  resembles 
that  of  Albuera,  and,  like  that  of  Cannae,  was  owing  to  the 
Numidian  horse,  who,  by  the  skill  and  arts  of  Scipio,  had 
DOW  been  brought  orer  to  the  Roman  side. 

Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  we  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  reviewing,  on  its  publication,  the  first  volume  of 
Arnold's  Rome  ;*  and  we  then  foretold  the  celebrity  which 

'  See  BoHJiN  Rbpdbuo,  p.  103. 
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that  admirable  vriter  vaa  qualified  to  attaio.  The  pub- 
lication, since  that  period,  of  two  additional  volunies  has 
amplj  verified  that  prediction ;  and  augmented  the  bitter- 
neas  of  the  regret  which,  in  common  with  all  his  country- 
men, we  felt  at  his  untimely  death.  It  is  clear  that  be  was 
qualified,  beyond  any  modem  writer  who  has  yet  undertaken 
the  glorious  task,  to  write  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  What  a  work  would  eight 
Tolamea  such  as  that  before  us  on  Hannibal  haye  formed,  in 
conjunction  with  Gibbon's  immortal  Decline  and  Fall  I 
His  ardent  love  of  truth,  his  warm  aspirations  after 
the  happiness  of  the  human  rac^  his  profound  and  yet 
liberal  religious  feelings,  as  much  gave  him  the  spirit 
requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  as  his  extensive  scholar- 
ship, his  graphic  power,  his  geographical  eye,  and  brilliant 
talents  for  description,  fitted  him  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  The  death  of  such  a  man,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  the  opening  of  his  fame,  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  events  of  our  times,  and  has  reft  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  from  the  literary  crown  of  England. 
Arnold  was  a  Liberal  writer;  but  what  theni  We  love  and 
respect  an  honest  opponent.  He  was  candid,  ingenuous, 
and  truth-loving  ;  and  if  a  historiau  is  such,  it  matters  not 
what  bis  political  opinions  are,  for  he  cannot  avoid  stating 
facts  that  support  the  Conservative  side.  His  errors,  as  we 
deem  them,  in  politics,  arose  from  the  usaaX  causes  which 
mislead  men  on  human  affairs — generosity  of  heart  and 
inexperieuce  of  mankind.  He  could  not  conceive,  with  an 
imagination  warmed  by  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  what  a  race 
of  selfish  pigmies  the  generality  of  men  really  are.  No  mas 
of  such  an  elevated  cast  can  do  so,  till  he  is  painfully  taught 
it  by  experience.  Arnold  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  physicians  have  named  by  the  expressive  words 
"  an^na  pectoris."  They  were  right :  it  was  anxiety  of 
the  heart  which  brought  him  to  an  untimely  grave.  Who 
can  estimate  the  influence  on  so  sensitive  and  enthusiastic  a 
disposition,  of  the  heart-rending  anguish  which  his  coires- 
pondence  proves  he  felt  at  the  failure  of  his  long-cherished 
hopes  and  visions  of  bliss  in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  on 
account  of  all  the  long  catalogue  of  pohtical  and  social  evils, 
now  apparent  to  all,  it  has  brought  in  its  train  1 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAOAZINE,  July  ISSS] 

The  age  of  Napoleon  is  one,  of  the  delineation  of  whicli 
bistorj  and  biography  vill  never  be  wearj.  Such  is  the 
Tarietj  of  incidents  which  it  exhibits — the  splendid  and 
heart-stirring  events  vhich  it  records — the  immortal  char- 
acters vhich  it  portrays,  and  the  important  consequences 
which  hare  followed  from  it,  that  the  interest  felt  in  its 
dehneation,  so  far  from  diminishing,  seems  rather  to  increase 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  will  continue  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  like  the  eras  of  Themistocles,  Caesar,  and  the 
Crusades,  to  form  the  noblest  and  most  favourite  subject  of 
historical  description. 

Numerous  as  have  been  the  Memoirs  which  have  issued 
from  the  French  press  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  eventful  era,  the  public  passion  for  infonnation 
on  it  is  still  undiminished.  Every  new  set  of  Memoirs 
which  is  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  historical  name,  or 
any  pretensions  to  authenticity,  is  eagerly  read  by  all  classes 
on  the  Continent.  English  translations  generally  appear  in 
due  time,  but  they  are,  in  general,  so  extremely  ill  executed, 
as  to  give  no  conception  whatever  of  the  spirit  of  the  original ; 
and  as  there  is  not  one  reader  out  of  a  hundred  who  can 
read  French  with  such  facility  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
pleasure,  the  consequence  is,  that  these  delightful  works  are 
still  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  British  public.  Every 
person  intimately  acquainted  with  their  composition,  must 
have  perceived  id  what  an  extremely  unfavourable  aspect  they 
appear  in  our  ordinary  translations ;  and  in  the  utter  igno- 
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ranee  of  the  principles  of  revolution  which  pervades  the 
great  bulk  of  the  best  informed  classes  in  this  country,  com- 
pared to  That  obtains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  is  to 
be  found  the  best  evidence,  that  the  great  historical  vorka 
vhich  have  recently  appeared  on  the  events  of  the  last  forty 
years  in  France,  have  had  no  share  whatever  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion  in  this  country. 

The  Duchess  of  Abrantes  undertakes  the  work  of  Memoirs 
of  her  own  Times  with  singular  and  almost  peculiar  advan- 
tages. Her  mother,  Madame  Permon,  a  Corsican  lady  of 
high  rank,  was  extremely  intimate  with  the  family  of  Napo- 
leon. She  rocked  the  future  emperor  on  her  knee  from  the 
day  of  his  birth,  and  the  intimacy  of  the  families  continued 
till  he  was  removed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
in  April  1796.  The  authoress  herself,  though  then  a  child, 
recounts  with  admirable  esprit,  and  all  the  air  of  truth,  a 
number  of  early  anecdotes  of  Napoleon ;  and  after  his  return 
from  Egypt  she  was  married  to  Junot,  then  Governor  of 
Paris,  and  subsequently  admitted  as  a  habitual  gnest  in 
the  court  circle  of  the  First  ConsuL  In  her  Memoirs,  we 
have  thus  a  picture  of  the  private  and  domestic  life  of 
Napoleon  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave ;  we  trace  him  through 
all  the  gradations  of  the  Ecole  Mihtaire,  the  artillery  service, 
the  campaigns  of  Italy,  the  return  from  Egypt,  the  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire,  and  live  with  those  who  have  filled  the 
world  with  their  renown,  as  we  would  do  with  our  most 
intimate  acquaintances  and  friends. 

It  has  always  struck  us  as  a  singularproof  of  the  practical 
sagacity  and  just  discrimination  of  character  in  Sir  Walter 
Scot^  that  though  his  Life  of  Napoleon  was  published  before 
the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne,  the  view  which  he  gives  of  Napo- 
leon's character  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  drawn  by 
his  confidential  secretary,  his  school  companion,  and  the 
depositary  of  his  inmost  thoughts.  This  ia  very  remarkable. 
The  French  are  never  weary  of  declaiming  on  the  inaccnra- 
ciea  of  the  Scottish  biographer,  and  declare  that  he  wrote 
history  in  romance,  and  romance  in  history  ;  but  they  have 
never  been  able  to  point  out  any  serious  or  important  error 
in  his  narrative.  The  true  reproach  against  Sir  Walter's 
work  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  consists  in  this,  not  that  he 
has  incorrectly  stated  facts,  but  unjustly  coloured  opinions  ; 
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that  he  has  uot  done  justice  to  any  of  the  parties  whose  cod- 
flicts  desoUted  France  duilDg  the  Revolution,  and  haa  written 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  an  English  obserrer,  that  one  partici- 
pant in  the  feelings  of  the  actors  in  those  might/  events. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  defect  can  be  avoided 
by  a  native  of  this  country,  and  that  is,  by  devoting  himself 
for  years  to  the  study  of  the  memoirs  and  historians  of  the 
Revolution,  and  by  acquiring,  by  incessant  converse  with  the 
writings,  somewhat  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  people 
of  the  Continent.  The  object  to  be  attained  by  this,  is  not 
to  imbibe  their  prejudices,  or  become  infatuated  by  their 
errors,  but  to  know  and  appreciate  their  ideas,  and  do  that 
justice  to  passions  directed  against  this  country,  which  we 
willingly  award  to  those  excited  in  its  favour. 

The  character  of  Napoleon  has  been  drawn  by  his  con- 
temporaries with  more  graphic  power  than  that  of  any  other 
conqueror  in  history  ;  and  yet  so  varied  and  singular  is  the 
combination  of  qualities  which  it  exhibits,  and  so  much  at 
variancewith  what  we  usually  observe  in  human  nature  around 
us,  that  there  is  no  man  can  say  he  has  a  clear  perception  of 
what  it  actually  was.  Brave,  without  being  chivalrous ; 
sometimes  humane,  seldom  generous ;  insatiable  in  ambi- 
tion ;  inexhaustible  in  resources;  without  a  thust  for  blood, 
but  totally  indifferent  to  it  when  his  interests  were  concerned ; 
without  any  fixed  ideas  on  religion,  but  a  strong  perception 
of  its  necessity  as  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  government ; 
a  great  general  with  a  small  army,  a  mighty  conqueror  with 
a  large  one  ;  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  perception, 
and  the  dearest  insight  into  everysubject  connected  with  man- 
kind; without  extensive  information  derived  from  study,  but 
with  the  rarest  aptitude  for  making  himself  master  of  every 
subject  from  actual  observation  ;  ardently  devoted  to  glory, 
and  yet  incapable  of  the  self-sacrifice  which  constitutes  its 
highest  honour,  he  exhibited  a  mixture  of  great  and  selfish 
qualities,  such  as  perhaps  never  were  before  combined  in  any 
single  individual.  His  greatest  defect  was  the  total  and 
systematic  disregard  of  truth  which  pervaded  all  his  thoughts. 
He  was  totally  without  the  droiture,  or  honesty,  which  forms 
the  best  and  most  dignified  feature  in  the  Gothic  or  German 
character.  The  maxim.  Magna  est  veritaa  et  prtevalebit, 
never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind.     His  intellect  was 
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tbe  perfection  of  that  of  the  Celt  or  Greek,  withoat  a 
shadow  of  the  magnanimity  and  honesty  which  has  ever 
characterised  the  Roman  and  Gothic  racea  of  mankind. 
Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  captivating  idol  of  posthumous 
fame ;  deeming,  as  he  did,  that  to  tire  in  the  recollection 
and  admiration  of  future  agea  "  constituted  the  true  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,"  he  never  seems  to  have  been  aware  that 
truth  is  essential  to  the  purest  and  most  lasting  celebrity  ; 
and  that  the  veil  which  artidce  or  flattery  draws  over  false- 
hood during  the  prevalence  of  power,  will  be  torn  away 
with  a  merciless  hand  on  its  termination. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
the  opposite  character  of  their  minds,  and  of  the  races 
to  which  they  belonged,  ia  singularly  portrayed.  Those 
of  the  latter  are  written  with  a  probity,  an  integrity,  and  an 
impartiality  above  all  praise ;  he  censures  himself  for  his 
faults  with  a  severity  unknown  to  Cssar  or  Frederick,  and 
touches  with  a  light  hand  on  those  glorious  successes  which 
justly  gained  for  bim  the  title  of  Saviour  of  Germany. 
Cautious,  judicious,  and  reasonable,  his  arguments  convince 
the  understanding,  but  neither  kindle  the  imagination  nor 
inspire  the  fancy.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  on  the 
other  hand,  dictated  to  Montholon  and  Gourgaud,  there  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  page  symptoms  of  the  clearest  and  most 
forcible  intellect ;  a  coup  d'ceil  over  every  subject  of  match- 
less vigour  and  reach  ;  an  ardent  and  impassioned  imagina- 
tion ;  passions  which  have  ripened  under  a  southern  sun, 
and  conceptions  which  have  rfiared  in  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  tropical  climates.  Yet  amidst  all  these  varied  excellences, 
we  often  regret  the  simple  bonhomie  of  the  German  narra- 
tive. We  admire  the  clearness  of  the  division,  the  lucid 
view  of  every  subject,  the  graphic  power  of  the  pictures,  and 
the  forcible  perspicuity  of  the  language;  but  we  have  a 
total  want  of  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  narrative. 
Id  every  page  we  discover  something  suppressed  or  coloured, 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  writer  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  study  his  work  ;  and  while  we  incessantly  recur 
to  it  for  striking  political  views,  or  consummate  military 
criticism,  we  must  consult  works  of  far  inferior  celebrity  for 
the  smallest  details  in  which  his  fame  was  personally  con- 
cerned.    We  may  trust  him  in  speculations  on  the  future 
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destioj  of  nations,  the  inarcli  of  rerolutions,  or  the  cause  of 
militarj  succees ;  but  we  cannot  rely  on  the  numbers  stated 
to  have  been  engaged,  or  the  killed  and  vounded  in  a  single 
engagement. 

The  character  of  Napoleon  has  mainly  rested,  since  tli  e 
publication  of  that  work,  on  Bourrienne's  Memoirs.  The 
peculiar  opportunities  which  that  writer  had  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  First  Consul,  and 
the  ability  and  graphic  powers  of  his  ntaratiTe,  have  justly 
secured  for  it  a  great  reputation.  It  is  probable  that  the 
private  character  and  hidden  motives  of  Napoleon  will  in  some 
degree  rest  with  posterity  on  that  celebrated  work.  Every- 
day brings  out  something  to  support  its  veracity  ;  and  the 
concurring  testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  contem- 
poraty  writers  tends  to  show,  that  his  narrative  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  faithful  that  has  jet  been  published.  Still 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  secret  rankling  at  the  bottom  of 
Bourrieune's  heart  against  his  old  schoolfellow.  He  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  forgive  the  extraordinary  rise  and 
matchless  celebrity  of  one  who  had  so  long  been  his  equal. 
He  evinces  the  highest  admiration  for  the  Emperor,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  has  probably  done  him  justice  ;  yet,  upon 
particular  points,  a  secret  spleen  is  apparent ;  and  though 
there  seems  no  ground  for  discrediting  any  of  his  facts,  yet 
we  must  not  in  every  instance  adopt  implicitly  the  colouring 
in  which  he  has  painted  them.  It  is  quite  plain  that 
Bourrienne  was  involved  in  some  money  transactions,  in 
which  Napoleon  conceived  that  he  made  an  improper  use  of 
the  state  secrets  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  in  his  official 
situation  of  private  secretary  ;  and  that  to  this  cause  his 
exile  into  honourable  and  lucrative  banishment  at  Hamburg 
is  to  be  ascribed.  Whether  this  banishment  was  justly  or 
unjustly  inflicted,  is  immaterial  in  considering  the  credit  due 
to  the  Darrative.  If  he  was  hardly  dealt  with,  while  our 
opinion  of  his  individual  integrity  must  rise,  the  weight  of 
the  feelings  of  exasperation  with  which  he  was  animated 
must  receive  a  proportional  augmentation. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes  are  well  qualified 
to  correct  the  bias,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  of 
the  private  secretary.  As  a  woman,  she  had  no  personal 
rivalry  with  Napoleon,  and  could  not  fee!  mortified  by 
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Ilia  transcendant  success.  Ae  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
favourite  and  most  prosperous  generals,  she  had  no  secret 
reasODs  of  auimosity  against  the  aathor  of  her  husband's 
eleTatioQ.  Her  intimate  acquaintance  also  with  Napoleon, 
from  his  yery  infancy,  and  before  flattery  or  power  had 
aggravated  the  faults  of  his  character,  renders  her  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  portray  its  original  teudeucy.  Many  new 
lights,  accordingly,  have  been  thrown  upon  the  eventful 
period  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  on  his  real  character,  by  her 
Memoirs.  His  disposition  appears  in  a  more  amiable 
light — his  motives  are  of  a  higher  kind  than  preceding 
accounts  led  us  to  conceive  ;  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  her  fascinating  volumes  with  the  impression,  which  the 
more  extensively  we  study  human  nature  we  shall  find  to 
be  the  more  correct,  that  men  are  generally  more  amiable 
at  bottom  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  imagine  frxim 
their  public  conduct ;  that  their  faults  are  fiilly  ae  much 
the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  as 
of  any  inherent  depravity  of  disposition  ;  and  that,  dealing 
gently  with  those  who  are  carried  along  on  the  stream  of 
revolution,  we  should  reserve  the  weight  of  our  bidign&tion 
for  those  who  put  the  perilous  torrent  in  motion. 

But,  leaving  these  general  speculations,  it  is  time  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  these  volumes  them- 
selves, and  to  communicate  some  portion  of  the  pleasure 
which  we  have  derived  from  their  perusal.  In  doing  so  we 
shall  adopt  oar  usual  plan  of  translating  the  passages 
ourselves ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  convey  the  least  idea  of 
the  original  in  the  circumlocutions  of  the  ordinary  London 
versions. 

Of  the  early  youth  of  Napoleon  at  the  Ecole  M ilitaire  of 
Paris,  with  the  management  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  dissatisfied,  we  have  the  following  interesting 
account: — 

"When  ne  got  into  the  curiige.  Napoleon,  who  had  conUdoed  himself 
before  his  aiater,  broke  oat  ioto  the  most  violent  iDrectives  agunat  the  ad- 
mtiiistratioD  of  anch  placea  aa  the  Maison  St  Cjr,  for  yaaog  ladiea,  and  the 
Ecole  MUitaire  for  cadets.  Mj  node,  who  waa  extremelj  qnick  in  his 
temper,  at  last  sot  ont  of  all  patience  at  the  tone  of  cutting  bitterness  which 
appeared  in  bis  tangnage,  and  told  him  so  wltboat  reserve.  Napoleon  wag 
then  silent,  forenongh  of  good  breedinfifstill  remained  to  make  jooth  respect 
the  voice  of  those  advanced  in  years.  But  bis  heart  was  so  fall  as  to  be  almost 
barsting.    Shortly  after  he  led  back  the  conversation  to  the  subject,  and  at 
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list  his  expressioos  became  bo  offensive  tltat  mj  faUier  said  to  him  radel;, 
'  Be  silent ;  it  ill  becomes  jon,  who  are  edacatod  at  the  expense  of  the  King, 
to  speak  in  that  manner.' 

"M7  mother  has  often  siacetold  me,  she  was  afraid  N^ioleonwoiild  have 
t>een  suffocated  at  these  words.  In  an  instant  he  became  pale  and  inarticiilate. 
When  he  recovered  his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  '  I  am  not  an  el^ve  of  the  King,  bnt  of  the  State,'' 

"  '  A  fine  distinction  tmlj,'  replied  laj  nncte.  *  Whether  yon  are  an  el^ 
of  the  King,  or  of  the  State,  is  of  no  consequence  ;  bealdes,  is  not  the  King 
the  State  ?  I  desire  that  yon  will  not  speak  iu  anch  terms  of  ;0Qr  benefactor 
in  mj  presence.' 

"  '  I  will  do  nothing  to  displease  jou,  M.  Comoene,'  replied  the  jonng 
man,  '  Permit  me  onlj  to  add,  that  if  I  tutu  (Ae  mtuter,  and  bad  the  power  to 
alter  these  regalations,  they  should  be  veij  different,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.' 

"  I  have  recoanted  that  scene  onlf  to  remark  these  words — '  I/T  aa»  the 
tnatttr.'  He  has  since  become  so,  and  all  the  world  knows  what  he  baa  done 
for  the  administration  of  the  £cole  Milit^re.  I  am  convinced  that  he  long 
entertained  a  painfid  sense  of  the  humiliation  he  underwent  at  that 
establishment.  At  our  arrival  in  Paris,  he  had  been  a  year  there,  and  that 
whole  period  was  one  of  contradiction  and  disgust.  He  was  not  loved  by 
hie  companions  :  Many  peinong  who  were  acquainted  with  mj  father, 
declared  to  him  that  Napoleon's  character  was  such  as  could  not  be  rendered 
sociable.  He  was  discontented  with  everything,  and  expressed  his  censure 
aloud  in  each  dedded  terms,  as  made  him  pass  with  these  old  worthies  for  a 
young  firebrand.  The  result  of  this  condact  was,  that  his  removal  into  a 
regiment  was  nnanimously  demanded  by  every  one  at  the  school,  and  tbns  it 
advanced  the  period  of  his  promotion.  He  obtuned  a  snb-lientenancy  in  a 
regiment  which  was  stationed  at  Grenoble.  Before  his  departure,  hecameto 
live  some  time  with  us  ;  My  sister  was  at  a  convent,  but  she  came  frequently 
home  during  the  period  ot  her  vacation.  I  recollect  that  the  day  when  he 
first /nit  on  Auuni/bTTn,  he  was  as  joyonsas  young  men  generally  are  on  such 
an  occasion ;  bat  his  boots  gave  a  singularly  ridiculous  appearance  to  his 
figure :  they  were  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  that  his  little  legs  quite 
disappeared  within  them.  Everybody  knows  that  nothing  has  so  quick  an 
eye  for  the  ridiculous  as  childhood;  so  the  moment  that  my  sister  and  I  saw 
him  come  into  the  room  with  these  enormons  boots,  we  burst  out  into 
immoderate  fits  of  laughter.  Then,  as  subsequently,  he  could  not  endare 
pleasantry,  when  he  was  its  object.  My  slater,  who  was  considerably  older 
than  I,  answered,  that  as  he  had  girded  on  his  sword,  he  should  consider 
himself  as  the  Chevalier  of  Dames,  and  be  highly  flattered  by  their  joking 
with  him. 

"  '  It  is  easy  to  see,'  s^d  Napoleon  with  a  haaghty  air,  '  that  you  are  a 
little  miss  jnst  let  loose  from  school.' 

"Uy  sister  was  then  thirteen  yean 
such  an  expression  hurt  her.     She  \  ,  „  .  . 

neither  she  nor  any  other  woman,  whatever  her  age  or  disposition  mi^  be, 
can  bear  a  direct  insult  to  her  vanity — that  of  Cecile  was  keenly  off^ded  at 
the  expression  of  '  little  miss  escaped  from  school.' 

X  >  And  TOO,'  said  she,  '  are  nothing  bnt  a  fuss  ix  boots.* 

"  Every  one  burst  out  a-langhiog :  the  stroke  had  told  most  effectaally. 
I  cannot  describe  the  wrath  of  N^H>leon  ;  he  answered  nothing,  and  it  was 
as  well  he  did  not  My  mother  thought  the  epithet  so  well  applied,  that  she 
lanriied  with  all  her  heart.  Napoleon,  thongh  little  accustomed  at  that  time 
to  uie  usage  of  the  world,  had  a  mind  too  fine,  too  strong  an  instinctive 
perception,  not  to  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  silent  when  his  adversary 
was  a  woman,  and  personalities  were  deut  in  :  whatever  her  age  was,  sbe 
was  entitled  to  respect.     At  least,  snch  was  lAeN  the  code  of  poUtenesa  in 
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those  who  dined  at  table.  Now  that  ntUitj  aad  personal  mterest  alone  are 
the  order  of  the  daj,  the  conaumption  of  time  in  sncb  pieces  of  politeness  is 
complained  of;  and  every  one  gmdges  the  sacrifices  neceesarj  to  carr;  into 
the  world  hia  Uttle  contingent  of  sooabilitj. 

"  Bonaparte,  thongh  grievously  piqned  at  the  anfortanate  epithet  appUed 
to  bim  by  \dj  sister,  affected  to  disregard  it,  and  began  to  langh  like  the 
rest;  and  to  prove  that  he  bore  her  no  iil-wiU  on  that  acconnt,  he  bonght  a 
little  present,  on  which  was  engraved  a  Puss  iu  Boots,  mnning  before  the 
carriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabns.  This  present  coat  him  a  good  deal, 
which  assorted  ill  with  the  strutened  state  of  his  fioancee.  He  added  a 
beantifiil  edition  of  '  Pass  in  Boots,'  for  mj  sister,  teillng  her  that  it  was  a 
Sowmir  which  he  begged  her  to  keep  fbr  his  sake. 

"  'The  story-book,'  said  my  mother,  '  ia  toomnch:  if  there  had  only  been 
the  engraving,  it  was  oU  well ;  but  the  book  for  Cecile  shows  yon  wen 
piqned  agtUnst  ben' 

"  He  gave  his  word  to  the  contrary.  Bnt  I  still  think  with  mj  mother, 
that  he  was  piqned,  and  bitterly  so:  the  whole  story  was  of  no  small  service 
to  me  at  a  fntiire  time,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  these  memoirs." — 
Vol.  i.  6^-53. 

Several  ioteresting  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  singularly  characteristic  of  the  horrors  of  that 
eventful  period.  The  folloving  picture  is  evidently  drawn 
from  the  hfe : — 

"  On  the  following  day,  my  brother  Albert  was  obliged  to  remain  a  con- 
siderable time  at  home,  to  pot  in  order  the  papers  which  my  father  had 
directed  to  be  burnt.  He  went  out  at  three  o'clock  to  see  us :  he  found  on 
tfae  road  groups  of  men  in  a  state  of  horrible  and  bloody  drunkenness.  Many 
were  naked  down  to  the  waist ;  their  arms,  their  breasts,  bathed  in  blood. 
At  the  end  of  their  pikes  they  bore  fragments  of  clothes  and  bloody  rem- 
nants: their  looks  were  haggard;  their  eyes  inflamed.  As  he  advanced, 
these  groaps  became  more  frequent  and  hideous.  My  brother,  mortally 
alarmed  as  to  onr  fate,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  r^oin  ns,  pushed 
on  his  horse  along  the  Boolevard  where  he  then  was,  and  arrived  in  ft'ont  of 
the  palace  Beaumarchais.  There  he  was  arrested  by  an  immense  crowd, 
composed  of  the  same  naked  and  bloody  men,  but  with  an  expression  of 
coimtenance  altogether  infernal.  They  set  np  hideons  cries :  they  sang, 
they  danced ;  the  Satomalia  of  U^  were  before  him.  No  sooner  did  they 
see  the  cabriolet  of  Albert  than  they  set  up  stilUoiider  cries :  An  Aristocrat! 
an  Aristocrat  I  and  in  a  moment  the  cabriolet  was  surrounded  by  a  raging 
moltitnde,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  object  was  elevated  and  presented  to  his 
view.  Troubled  as  the  sight  of  my  brother  was,  he  could  distinguish  long 
white  hair,  dotted  with  blood,  and  a  face  beantiful  even  in  death.  Hie 
flgnre  is  brought  nearer,  and  its  lips  placed  on  his.  The  unhappy  wretch 
set  np  a  fri^tfnl  cry.  He  knew  the  head :  it  was  that  of  the  Princess 
Lamballe. 

"The  coachman  whipped  the  horse  with  all  his  strength  ;  and  the  gene- 
rous animal,  with  that  aversion  for  blood  which  characterises  its  race,  rushed 
from  that  spectacle  of  horror  with  redoubled  speed.  The  frightful  trophy 
wasovertumed,  with  the  cannibals  who  bore  it,  by  the  wheels  of  the  carriage, 
and  a  thousand  imprecations  followed  my  brother,  who  lay  stretched  ont 
insensible  in  the  bottom  of  the  cabriolet. 

"  Serious  conaeqnencea  resulted  to  my  brother  from  that  scene  of  horror. 
He  was  taken  to  a  physician,  where  he  was  soon  taken  seriously  ill  of  a 
burning  fever.  In  his  delirium  the  frightful  figure  was  ever  present  to  his 
imagination.    He  never  ceased,  for  days  together,  to  see  that  Uvid  head  and 
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those  faJr  tresses  bathed  Id  blood.  For  years  afl«r,  be  coald  not  recall  tbe 
recollection  of  that  horrible  event  without  falling  into  a  swoon,  nor  think  of 
those  da;a  of  woe  withoat  the  most  vivid  emotion. 

"  A  singnlar  circumstance  conclnded  this  tale  of  horror.  Uj  brother,  in 
1802,  when  Com missarj -General  of  Police  at  Marseilles,  received  secret 
iostrnccions  to  watch,  with  peculiar  care,  over  a  man  named  Ra;monet,  bat 
whose  real  name  was  different.  He  lived  in  a  small  cottase  on  the  banks  of 
the  sea ;  appeared  in  comfortable  circam stances,  bat  hao  no  relation  nor 
friend ;  he  lived  alone  in  his  solitary  cabin,  and  received  everj  morning  his 
provisions  from  an  old  woman,  who  bronght  them  to  his  gat«.  The  secret 
instractions  of  the  Police  revealed  the  Atct  that  this  person  had  been  one  of 
the  priocipal  assassins  at  tbe  Abbaye  and  La  Force  in  September  1792,  and 
was  in  an  especial  manner  noted  as  the  most  cmel  of  tbe  assassins  of  the 
Princess  Lamballe. 

"  One  momiog  mj  brother  received  intelliKence  that  this  man  was  at  the 
point  of  death ;  and,  gracious  God !  what  a  death  !  For  three  days  be  bad 
endared  all  the  torments  of  hell.  The  accident  which  had  befallen  him  was 
perfectly  natural  in  its  origin,  bnt  it  had  made  him  suffer  the  most  excmci- 
ating  pains.  He  was  alone  in  his  habitation ;  he  was  obliged  to  drag  himself  . 
to  the  nearest  snrgeon  to  obtain  assistance,  bnt  it  was  too  late :  an  opera- 
tion was  impossible,  and  wonld  not  even  have  asanaged  the  pains  of  the 
dying  wretch.  He  refused  alike  reli^ons  succour  and  words  of  consolation. 
His  deathbed  was  a  chair  of  torture  incomparably  more  agonising  than  the 
martyrdom  of  a  Christian.  He  died  with  blasphemies  in  his  month,  like 
the  Reprobate  in  Dante's  Inf«no."— Vol.  1.  95. 

The  French,  who  hare  gone  through  the  Revolution,  fre- 
quentlj  complain  that  there  are  no  descriptions  given  in  anj 
historical  works  which  convey  the  least  idea  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  ;  bo  intinitelj  did  the  reality  of  that  dreadfiil  period 
exceed  all  that  description  can  convey  of  the  terrible.  There 
might,  however,  we  are  persuaded,  be  extracted  from  the 
contemporary  Memoirs  (for  in  no  other  quarter  can  the 
materials  be  found)  a  picture  of  that  memorable  era,  which 
would  exceed  all  that  Shakspeare  or  Dante  had  figured  of 
human  atrocity,  and  take  its  place  beside  the  plague  in 
Thucydides,  and  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  as  a  lasting  beacon 
to  the  human  race  of  the  unheard-of  horrors  following  in  tho 
train  of  democratic  ascendency. 

One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  Duchess's  work  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  arrest  of  Napoleon  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicions  that  attached 
to  him,  from  his  mission  to  Genoa  with  the  brother  of  that 
tyrant.  It  appears  that,  whatever  he  may  have  become 
afterwards,  Napoleon  was  at  that  period  an  ardent  republi- 
can ;  not  probably  because  the  principles  of  democracy  were 
suited  to  his  incUnations,  but  because  he  saw  in  the  favour 
of  that  faction,  then  the  ruling  power  in  France,  the  only 
means  of  gratifying  his  ambition.     Salicetti,  one  of  the 
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deputies  from  Corsica,  occasiooed  his  arrest  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  and  he  was  actually  a  few  days  in  custody. 
Sabsequentlj,  Salicetti  himself  was  denounced  bj  the  Con- 
rention,  and  concealed  in  the  house  of  Madame  Pennon, 
mother  to  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes.  The  whole  details 
which  follow  this  event  are  highlj  interesting ;  and  as  they 
afford  one  of  the  few  really  generous  traits  of  Napoleon's 
character,  we  willingly  give  them  a  place. 

"  The  retreat  of  Salicetti  in  onr  honae  was  admirablj  contriyed.  His 
little  cabinet  was  bo  staffed  with  coshions  and  tapestry  that  the  smallest 
Bonnd  conld  not  be  heard.  No  one  conid  have  imagined  where  he  was 
concealed. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Napoleon  arrived.  He 
was  dressed  in  bis  nsaal  costume ;  a  grey  great-coat,  buttoned  np  to  the 
throat, — a  black  neckcloth, — rotind  hat,  which  came  down  over  the  eyes. 
To  say  the  troth,  at  that  period  no  one  was  elegantly  dressed,  and  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Napoleon  did  not  appear  so  aingalar  as  it  now  does, 
upon  looking  back  to  the  period.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  bonqaet  of  violeta, 
which  he  presented  to  my  mother.  That  piece  of  gallantry  was  so  nnnsaal 
to  him  that  we  immediately  began  to  laugh.  '  It  appears,'  said  he,  '  1  am  oot 
aufait  at  my  new  duties  of  Cavaliere  Servente.'  Then  changing  the  anbiect, 
be  added,  '  Well,  Madame  Pennon,  Salicetti  has,  in  his  tnrn,  reaped  the 
bitter  frnita  of  arrest.  They  must  be  the  more  difficult  to  swallow,  that  he 
and  his  associates  hare  planted  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.'  'What!' 
said  my  mother,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  making  a  sign  to  me  at  the 
same  time  to  shut  the  door,  'is  Salicetti  arrested?'  'Do  yon  not  know,' 
replied  Napoleon,  '  that  his  arrest  was  yesterday  decreed  at  the  Assembly  ? 
I  thonght  yon  knew  it  so  well  that  he  was  concealed  in  your  house.'  '  In 
my  house,'  replied  my  mother,  with  a  well-feigned  air  of  surprise ;  '  Napo- 
leon, my  dear  child,  yon  are  madl  In  my  bouse  1  That  Implies  that  I 
have  one,  which  uufortunately  is  not  the  case.  My  dear  General,  I  beg  you 
will  not  repeat  such  nonsense.  What  have  I  done  to  entitle  yon  thns  to 
sport  with  me  as  if  I  were  deranged,  for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else  ? ' 

"At  these  words  Napoleon  rose  np;  be  crossed  his  arms,  advanced 
Immediately  opposite  to  my  mother,  where  be  stood  for  some  time  withoat 
saying  a  word.  My  mother  bore,  withont  flinching,  his  piercing  look,  and 
did  not  so  much  as  drop  her  eyelid  under  that  eagle's  eye.  '  Madame  Per- 
mon,'  said  he  at  length,  '  Salicetti  is  concealed  in  yonr  house  :  nay,  do  not 
interrupt  me.  I  do  not  know  it  for  certiun,  bnt  I  have  no  donbt  of  ft, 
because  yesterday  at  five  o'clock  he  was  seen  on  the  Boulevard,  coming  in 
this  direction,  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly.  He  baa  no  friend  in  this  qaarter  who  wonld  risk  life  and 
liberty  to  save  him  bnt  yourself ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  wberehe 
Is  concealed.' 

"  This  long  harangue  gave  my  mother  time  to  regu'n  her  assurance. 
'What  title  could  Salicetti  have  to  demand  an  asylum  from  me?  He 
knows  that  our  sendments  are  not  the  same.  I  was  on  the  point  of  settiuK 
ont;  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  accidental  letter  from  myhnsband,  I  wonld 
have  been  now  far  advanced  on  my  road  to  Gascony.' 

"  '  What  title  had  he  to  seek  an  asylum  in  your  house?'  replied  Napo- 
leon : '  that  is  the  jnstest  observation  jou  have  yet  made,  Madame  FermoD. 
To  take  refuge  with  a  lonely  woman,  who  might  be  compromised  for  a  few 
bonrs  of  concealment  to  a  proscribed  culprit,  is  an  act  that  no  one  else  wonld 
be  capable  of.    Yon  are  indeed  his  debtor ;  are  yon  not,  Mademoiselle  Lou- 
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loa?'  said  he,  tarning  to  me,  wfao  bad  hitherto  remiiliied  silent  in  the 
window. 

''  I  feigned  to  be  engaged  with  flowerpots  in  a  window,  where  there  were 
several  bushes  of  arbntns,  and  did  not  answer  him.  Mj  mother,  who  under- 
stood m;  motive,  sud  to  me,  '  General  Bonaparte  speaks  to  jon,  mj  dear.' 
I  then  tnmod  to  him ;  the  remains  of  mj  trouble  might  show  him  what  had 
passed  in  the  mind  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, to  do  an  nnpolite.  thing.  He  took  m;  hand,  pressed  it  betwew  his 
two,  and,  tnniiiig  to  nty  mother,  exclaimed,  ■  I  ask  jonr  pardon;  I  have 
been  in  the  wrong ;  jour  daughter  has  given  me  a  lesson.'  '  Yon  give  Lan- 
rette  more  merit  than  she  reailj  has,'  replied  mj  mother.     ■  She  has  not 

K'lven  yoa  a  lesson,  becanse  she  does  not  know  wherefore  she  should  do  so ; 
at  I  will  do  BO  immediately,  if  jod  persist  in  believing  a  thing  whidi  has 
no  foundation,  but  might  do  me  irreparable  mischief  if  it  were  spread 
abroad.' 

"  Bonaparte  said,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  '  Madame  Pennon,  jon 
are  an  uncommonlj  generous  woman,  and  that  man  is  a  wicked  man.  Yon 
could  not  have  closed  your  door  npon  him,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  yet  yon 
expose  yourself  and  that  child  for  such  a  man.  Formerly  I  hated  him ;  now 
I  despise  Ikim.  He  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  harm  j  yes,  he  has  done  me 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  yoa  know  it.  He  has  had  the  malice  to  take 
advanta^  of  his  momentary  ascendency  to  strive  to  Bink  me  below  the 
water.  He  has  accused  me  of  crimes ;  for  what  crime  can  In  so  great  as  to 
be  a  trutor  to  your  conntry?  Salicetti  conducted  himself  in  that  affair  of 
loans,  and  my  arrest,  like  a  miserable  wretch.  Junot  was  going  to  have 
killed  him,  if  I  had  not  prevented  him.  That  young  man,  full  of  lire  and 
friendship  for  me,  wss  anxious  to  have  fought  him  in  single  combat ;  be 
declared  that  if  he  would  not  fight,  he  would  have  thrown  him  over  the 
window.  Now  he  is  proscribed ;  Salicetti,  in  his  turn,  can  now  appreciate 
the  fnll  extent  of  what  it  is  to  have  one's  destiny  shattered,  mined  by  an 
accnBatton.' 

"  '  Napoleon,'  sud  my  mother,  stretching  out  her  hand  to  him,  '  Salicetd 
is  not  here.  I  swear  be  is  not.  And  must  I  tell  ^on  aU?'  'TeUit;teil 
It,'  said  he  with  extreme  impatience.  '  Well ;  Salicetti  was  here  yesterday 
at  six  o'clock,  but  he  went  out  at  half-past  eight.  I  convinced  him  of  the 
impossibility  of  his  remaining  concealed  in  furnished  lodgings.  He  admitted 
It,  and  went  away.' 

"  While  my  mother  spoke,  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  continued  fixed  upon  her 
with  an  eagerness  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea.  Immediately 
after,  he  moved  aside,  and  walkeo  rapidly  through  the  chamber.  '  I  was 
right  then,  alter  all,'  be  excl^med.  '  He  had  then  the  cowardice  to  say  to 
a  generous  woman.  Give  your  life  for  me.  But  did  he  who  thus  contrived 
to  interest  yon  in  his  fate,  tell  you  that  he  had  just  assassinated  one  of  his 
colleagues?  Did  he  wash  his  hands  before  he  touched  yours  to  implore 
meroy  ? ' 

'"Napoleon,  Napoleon]' exd^med  my  mother  in  Italian,  and  with  neat 
emotion,  '  this  is  too  much.  Be  ^ent,  or  I  most  be  gone.  If  they  nave 
mnrderod  this  man  after  he  left  me,  at  least  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.'  Napo- 
leon at  this  time  was  not  less  moved.  He  soagbt  about  everywhere,  like  a 
hound  after  its  prey.  He  constantly  listened  to  hear  him,  but  could  hear 
nothing.  My  mother  was  in  despiur.  Salicetti  heard  everything.  A  single 
plank  sepsrated  him  IVom  ns ;  and  I,  in  my  inexperience,  trembled  lest  fae 
should  issue  from  his  retreat,  and  betray  ns  all.  At  length,  after  a  ftmitleu 
search  of  two  honrs,  he  rose  and  went  away.  It  was  full  time ;  my  mother 
was  worn  oat  with  mortal  disquietude.  '  A  thousand  thanks,'  sold  he,  as 
he  left  the  room ;  '  and  above  all,  Madame  Permon,  forgive  me.  But  if 
yon  had  ever  been  iujured  as  I  have  been  by  that  man!  Adleul'" — 
Vol.  L  147,  148. 
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A  few  days  after,  Madame  Permon  set  out  for  Gascony, 
vith  Salicetti,  disguised  as  a  footmaD,  seated  bebiod  the 
carriage.  Hardly  had  they  arrired  at  the  first  post,  vthen 
a  man  arnTed  on  horseback  with  a  letter  for  Madame  Per- 
mon. They  were  all  in  despair,  conceiving  they  were  dis- 
covered ;  but,  upon  opening  it,  their  apprehensions  were  dis- 
pelled. It  was  from  Bonaparte,  who  had  received  certain 
intelligence  from  his  servant  that  Salicetti,  his  mortal 
enemy,  was  in  the  carnage  with  her,  and  had  been  concealed 
in  her  house.  He  had  learned  it  from  his  servant,  who 
became  acquainted  with  it  from  Madame  Pennon's  maid, 
who,  though  faithfiil  to  misfortune,  could  not  conceal  the 
secret  from  love.     It  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  never  wished  to  pass  for  a.  bypocrite.  I  would  be  go,  if  I  did  not  declare 
that  for  more  than  twenty  days  I  have  Icdowd  for  certain  that  Salicetti  wu 
concealed  in  your  hoase.  Becollect  my  words  on  the  Ist  Frairial ;  I  was 
then  almoEt  snre  of  it,  now  I  linow  it  beyond  a  donbt.  Salicetti,  yon  see  I 
could  repay  yoa  the  injniy  yon  have  done  me ;  in  doing  so,  I  afaonld  only 
have  reqnited  the  evil  which  you  did  to  me,  whilst  yon  grataitonsly  injored 
one  who  had  never  offended  yon.  Which  is  the  nobler  part  at  this  moment — 
yonre  or  mine?  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  revenge  myself,  bnt  I  will  cot 
do  it.  Perhaps  yoa  will  say  that  your  benefactress  serves  as  your  shield, 
ud  I  own  that  that  consideration  is  powerfal.  But  though  you  were  alone, 
unarmed,  and  proscribed,  your  head  would  be  safe  from  my  hands.  Go ; 
seek  in  peace  an  asylum  where  you  may  become  animated  with  nobler  sen- 
timents towards  yoar  country.  My  mouth  is  closed  on  yonr  name,  and  will 
never  0]>en  more  on  that  snbject.  Repent,  and  appreciate,  my  motives.  I 
deserve  it,  for  they  are  noble  and  generons. — Madame  Pennon — My  warm- 
est wishes  attend  you  and  yonr  daughter.  You  are  two  helpless  beings, 
without  defence.  May  Providence,  and  the  prayere  of  a  friend,  be  ever 
with  yon  I  Be  prudent,  and  do  not  atop  in  the  great  towns.  Adieu  1  receive 
my  kindest  regards. — N.  Bosaparte." — Vol.  i.  160. 

We  regard  this  letter,  and  the  previous  transaction  to 
which  it  refers,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  by  those  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  parties  as  perfectly  authentic,  as  by  far 
the  most  important  trait  in  the  character  of  Napoleon,  dur- 
ing his  early  life,  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  demonstrate 
that  at  that  period,  at  least,  his  heart  was  accessible  to 
generous  sentiments,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  performing 
a  noble  action.  Admitting  that  ho  was,  in  some  degree, 
swayed  in  this  proceeding  by  his  regard  for  Madame  Per- 
mon, who  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  attrac- 
tions, and  for  whom,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  conceived 
warmer  feelings  than  those  of  mere  friendship,  still  it  is  not 
an  ordinary  character,  and  still  less  not  an  ordinary  Italian 
chuw:ter,  which  from  such  motives  would  forego  the  fiendish 
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luxury  of  reyenge.  This  trait,  therefore,  demonstrates  that 
Napoleon's  character  originallj  was  not  destitute  of  gene- 
rosity ;  and  the  more  charitable,  and  probably  the  more  just, 
inference  is,  that  the  selfishness  and  ^otism  by  ^hich  he 
was  afterwards  so  strongly  characterised,  arose  from  that 
uninterrupted  and  extraordinary  flow  of  prosperity  which 
befell  him,  and  which  experience  everywhere  proves  is  more 
fatal  to  generosity,  or  interest  in  others,  than  anything  else 
that  can  befall  man  here  below. 

Of  the  voyage  along  the  charming  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  our  authoress  gives  the  follow- 
ing just  and  interesting  account ; — 

"  That  mind  mnat  be  reilly  digqaleted  or  in  Baffering,  wbicli  does  not 
derire  the  highest  pleuare  from  the  voyage  fay  water  from  Bordeanx  to 
Tonlonse.  I  have  slDce  seen  the  shores  of  the  Amo,  those  of  the  Po,  the 
Tagas,  and  the  Breata ;  I  have  seen  tbe  Amo  in  ite  thundering  cascade,  and 
In  its  placid  waters :  all  traverse  fertile  ptains,  and  exbibit  ravishing  points 
of  view ;  but  none  of  tfaem  recall  the  magical  illasion  of  the  voyage  from 
Bordeaax  to  Tonlonee.  Mannande,  Agen,  Langon,  La  Reole, — all  those 
towns  whose  names  sjre  associated  with  our  most  Interesting  recollections, — 
are  there  associated  with  nataral  scenery  prodigal  of  beauty,  and  Ulnminated 
by  a  resptendeot  son  and  a  pnre  atmosphere.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
beantifnl  than  those  enchanted  banks  from  Reole  to  Agen.  Groaps  of  trees, 
Gothic  towers,  old  castles,  venerable  steeples,  which  then,  alas  I  no  longer 
called  the  Catholics  to  prayer.  Alasl  at  that  time  even  the  bells  were 
absent :  they  no  longer  called  the  faitbfnl  to  the  hoose  of  God.  Eveiythlng 
was  sad  and  deserted  around  that  antiqne  porch.  The  grass  w>b  growing 
between  the  stones  of  tbe  tombs  in  the  nave ;  and  the  shepherd  was  afkr  o^ 
preaching  tbe  word  of  God  in  distant  lands,  while  his  flo(^,  deprived  of  the 
Bread  of  life,  beheld  their  infants  springing  ap  aronnd  them  withont  more 
religions  Instraction  tbao  the  savages  of  the  desert." — Vol.  i.  166. 

The  fact  here  mentioned  of  the  total  want  of  religious 
instruction  in  France,  is  by  far  the  most  serious  consequence 
which  has  followed  the  tempests  of  the  Revolution.  The 
thread  of  religious  instruction  from  parent  to  child  has,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  western 
world,  been  broken  over  the  whole  of  France.  A  whole  gene- 
ration has  not  only  been  bom,  but  educated  and  bred  up  to 
manhood,  without  any  other  religious  impressions  than  what 
they  received  from  the  traditions  of  their  parents.  Lavalette 
has  recorded,  that  during  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  in 
Italy,  the  soldiers  never  once  entered  a  church,  and  looked 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholics  in  the  same  way  as 
they  would  have  done  on  the  superstitions  of  Hindostan  or 
Mexico.     So  utterly  ignorant  were  they  of  the  elements 
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even  of  religious  knowledge,  that  when  they  crossed  from 
Egypt  into  Syria,  they  knew  not  that  they  were  near  the 
places  celebrated  in  Holy  Writ;  they  drank  without  con- 
sciousness at  the  fountains  of  Moses,  wound  without  emotion 
round  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  quartered  at  Bethlehem 
and  on  Mount  Canuel,  ignorant  alike  of  the  cradle  of 
Christianity,  or  of  the  glorious  efforts  of  their  ancestors  in 
those  scenes  to  regain  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

What  the  ultimate  consequences  of  this  universal  and 
unparalleled  hreak  in  religious  instruction  must  he,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foretell.  The  restoration  of  the  Christian  worship 
by  Napoleon,  the  efforts  of  the  Bourbons  diuing  fifteen 
years  to  restore  its  sway,  have  prOTed  in  a  great  degree 
nugatory.  Christianity,  reappearing  in  the  garb  of  political 
power,  has  lost  its  original  and  destined  hold  of  the  people ; 
it  is  regarded  by  all  the  ardent  and  impetuous  part  of  the 
nation  as  a  mere  collection  of  antiquated  prejudices  or 
nursery  tales,  adopted  by  Government  for  political  purposes, 
and  fitted  only  to  enslave  and  fetter  the  human  mind. 
The  consequence  has  been,  a  universal  emancipation  of 
the  nation,  in  towns  at  least,  from  the  fetters  of  religion, — 
a  dissoluteness  of  manners  pervading  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  modem  Europe, — and 
a  universal  inclination  in  the  higher  to  adopt  selfish 
maiims  in  life,  and  act  alone  from  motives  of  individual 
interest  and  elevation.  This  is  the  great  feature  of  modem 
society  in  France, — the  distinguishing  characteristic  which 
is  alike  deplored  by  their  writers,  and  observed  by  the 
strangers  who  visit  their  country.  They  are  fast  descending 
into  the  selfishness  and  egotism  which,  iu  ancient  times, 
were  the  invariable  forerunners  of  political  decline.  This 
character  has  become  incapable  of  sustaining  genuine  free- 
dom; from  the  fountains  of  selfishness  its  noble  streams 
never  yet  flowed.  The  tempests  of  Democracy  will  for  a 
time  agitate  France,  because  the  people  will  long  strive  to 
shake  off  the  restraints  of  government  and  religion,  in  order 
that  no  fetters  may  be  imposed  on  their  passions;  when 
they  have  discovered,  as  they  will  soon  do,  that  this  leads 
only  to  universal  suffering,  they  will  sink  down  quietly  and 
for  ever  under  the  shadow  of  Despotism.  And  this  will 
be  the  consequence  and  the  punishment  of  their  abandou- 
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meat  of  that  which  coDstitutes  the  sole  hasls  of  lasting 
or  general  freedom — the  ChriatiaD  religion  aud  private 
■virtue. 

One  of  the  convulsions  attended  with  the  least  suffering 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  13  th 
Vendemiaire,  1795,  when  Napoleon,  at  the  bead  of  the 
troops  of  the  Convention,  5000  strong,  defeated  40,000  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  on  the  verj  ground  at  the 
Tuileries  which  was  rendered  famous,  thirty-five  years 
after,  by  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  and  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  following  description,  however,  conveys 
a  lively  picture  of  what  civil  war  is,  even  in  its  least  horrible 
forms ; — 

"  During  some  hoars,  we  flittered  onraelves  that  matters  would  be 
arranged  between  the  National  GoardB  and  the  Convention ;  bat  anddenlj 
At  halT-past  four  the  cuinoa  began  to  dischargo.  Hardly  was  the  first 
report  heard,  when  the  replj'  began  on  all  sides.  The  effect  was  imme- 
diate and  terrible  on  m^  poor  father;  he  ottered  a  pierting  crj,  and, 
calling  for  aacconr,  was  Boon  a«aed  with  a  violent  delirinm.  In  vun  we 
gave  him  the  soothing  draoghts  which  had  been  prescribed  b;  M.  Dacbee- 
nois.  All  the  terrific  scenes  of  the  Revolation  passed  before  his  eyes,  and 
everr  new  discharge  which  was  heard  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  What  a 
da^I  what  a  night!  Oar  windows  were  broken  in  pieces;  towards  the 
evening  the  Sections  retired,  and  they  foagfat  nnder  our  eyes ;  bnt  when  thej 
came  to  the  chorcb  of  St  Roch,  and  the  Theatre  of  the  Repablic,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  boose  wonid  fall  to  pieces. 

"  My  fother  was  in  agon^ ;  he  cried,  ha  wept.  Never  shall  I  forget  tbe 
horrors  of  that  dreadfol  niglit.  Onr  terrors  rose  to  the  highest  pitch, 
when  we  beard  that  barricades  were  erected  in  the  Roe  de  la  Loi.  Eveir 
hour  of  (hat  dreodfiil  night  was  to  me  like  the  bonr  of  the  damned,  of  whicli 
Father  Bridagne  speaks,  ToufourM  Janata.  I  loved  mj  father  with  the 
Queerest  Affection,  and  I  adored  my  mother.  I  saw  the  one  djing  with  the 
discharms  of  cannon,  which  resonnded  in  his  ears,  while  the  other,  stretched 
at  the  root  of  that  bed  of  death,  seemed  readj  to  follow  him.  There  are 
some  recollections  which  are  eternal ;  never  will  the  remembrance  of  that 
dreadfol  night,  and  of  those  two  daya,  be  eflfaced  from  ay  memory ;  they 
are  engraven  on  mj  mind  with  a  bnming  iron." — Vol.  i.  p.  190. 

Salicetti  fell  ill  in  their  house,  from  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  fate  of  Romme  and  his  accomplices,  who  were  brought 
to  trial  for  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  picture  she  gives  of  his  state  of  mind  when  on  the  bed 
of  eickness,  is  finely  descriptive  of  the  whirl  of  agony  which 
infidelity  and  democracy  produce. 

"  We  had  soon  a  new  torment  to  undergo ;  Salicetti  fell  ill.  Nothing 
can  eqnal  the  horrors  of  his  dtnation ;  be  was  in  a  blj^  fever,  and  deiiriona ; 
but  what  he  eidd,  what  be  saw,  exceeds  anything  that  can  be  conceived.  I 
have  read  many  romances  which  portrayed  a  similar  situation.  Alas  I 
bow  their  description  Mis  short  of  the  tmthl    Never  have  I  read  anything 
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which  approached  it— Salicetti  had  do  religion  ;  that  added  to  the  horrors 
of  these  dread^l  scenes.  He  did  not  utter  complsiuts  ;  blasphemies  were 
eteraallj  poured  forth.  The  death  of  Romme  and  his  friends  prodnced  the 
most  terrible  effect  on  his  mind  ;  their  tragic  fate  was  inceasantlv  present  to 
bis  tfaonghts.  One,  in  particniar,  seemed  never  to  qnit  his  bedside;  he 
spoke  to  him,  he  Uslened,  he  answered  ;  the  dialogues  between  them,  for  he 
answered  for  his  dead  friend,  were  enongb  to  turn  our  brains.  Sometimes 
he  fancied  himself  in  a  chamber  red  with  blood.  Bnt  what  caused  me  more 
terror  than  all  the  rest,  was  the  low  and  modulated  tone  of  his  voice  dnring 
his  delirium ;  it  would  appear  that  terror  had  mastered  all  his  other  facul- 
ties, even  the  acutest  sufferings.  No  words  can  convej  au  idea  of  tbe 
horror  inspired  bj  that  pale  and  attenuated  man,  ntteriug,  on  a  bed  of 
death,  blasphemies  and  anathemas  iu  a  voice  modulated  and  subdned  b^ 
terror.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  convey  the  impression  of  what  I  felt,  for,  thongti 
so  vividly  engraven  on  mj  memory,  I  know  not  how  to  give  it  a  name." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  156. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inatractive  than  to  follow  the 
irreligiouB  and  the  Jacobins  to  their  latter  end.  How 
desperately  do  these  men  of  blood  then  quail  nnder  the 
prospect  of  the  calamities  thej  hare  inflicted  on  others; 
how  terriblj  does  the  eyil  thej  have  committed  return  on 
their  own  heads ;  how  infinitelj  does  the  scene,  drawn  from 
the  life,  exceed  all  that  tbe  imagination  of  Dante  could 
conceive  of  the  terrible ! 

It  is  well  known  what  a  dreadful  famine  prevailed  in 
Paris  for  some  time  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of 
the  13th  Vendemiaire.  Our  authoress  supplies  us  with 
several  anecdotes,  highly  characteristic  of  the  period,  and 
which  place  Bonaparte's  character  in  a  very  favourable 
light. 

"  At  that  iieriod  famine  previ^led  la  Paris,  with  more  severity  than 
anywhere  else  in  France ;  the  people  were  literally  sufferiag  nnder  tbe  want 
of  bread ;  tbe  other  necessaries  of  life  were  not  less  deficient.  What  an 
epoch  I  Great  God  I  the  misery  was  frightful ;  the  depredation  of  the 
assignats  went  on  angmentine  with  the  public  suffering :  tbe  poor,  totally 
without  work,  died  in  their  hovels,  or,  issuing  forth  in  desperation,  joined 
the  robbers,  who  infested  all  tbe  roads  in  the  country. 

"  Bonaparte  was  then  of  great  service  to  us.  We  had  white  bread  for 
onr  own  consumption ;  but  our  servants  had  only  the  black  bread  of  tbe 
Sections,  which  was  nnwholesome  and  bardiy  eatable.  Bonaparte  sent  us 
every  day  some  rolls  of  bread,  which  he  came  to  eat  with  as  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  At  that  period,  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  since  he 
associated  me  in  his  acts  of  beneficence,  that  Napoleon  saved  the  lives  of 
above  a  hundred  families.  He  made  domidliary  distributions  of  broad  and 
wood,  which  his  sitnation  as  military  commander  enabled  him  to  do.  I  was 
intrusted  with  tbe  distribution  of  these  gifts  of  wood  and  bread  to  ten 
families,  who  were  dying  of  famine.  Tbe  greater  part  of  them  lodged  in 
the  Rue  St  Nicholas,  close  to  onr  house.  That  street  was  inhabited  at  that 
time  by  the  poorest  dass.  No  one  who  has  not  ascended  one  of  its  crowded 
stairs,  bas  an  idea  of  what  real  misery  is. 

"  One  day  Bonaparte,  coming  to  dine  at  my  mother's,  was  stopped  in 
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ilighting  fh>m  his  carriage  by  a  womim,  who  bore  the  dead  body  of  sa  infant 
in  her  arms.  It  was  the  yoangest  of  six  children.  Misery  and  famine  bad 
dried  np  her  milk.  Her  little  child  had  jnat  died— it  wa«  not  jet  cold. 
Seeing  eveiy  day  an  officer  with  a  splendid  uniform  alight  at  oor  honse,  she 
came  to  beg  bread  from  him,  '  in  order,'  as  she  expressed  it,  '  that  her 
other  inranta  should  not  sbare  the  &te  of  the  yonngest ;  and  if  I  get  nothing, 
I  will  take  the  whole  6ve,  and  we  will  throw  onrselves  together  into  tbe 
river." 

"  This  was  no  vain  threat  on  the  part  of  that  unhappy  woman,  for  at  that 
period  suicides  sncceeded  each  other  every  day.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but 
the  tragic  end  of  aome  family.  Bonaparte  entered  the  room  with  an  expres- 
sion of  melancholy,  which  did  not  leave  him  doriog  the  whole  of  dinner.  He 
had  at  the  moment  given  a  few  assignata  to  that  unhappy  woman ;  bnt 
after  we  arose  fh>m  Cable,  he  begged  my  mother  to  make  some  inqniriea 
concerning  her.  She  did  so,  and  foand  that  her  story  was  all  tme,  and  that 
she  was  of  good  cbarHcter.  Napoleon  paid  her  tbe  wages  doe  to  ber  deceased 
husband  by  tbe  Government,  and  got  for  her  a  small  pension.  She  sncceeded 
in  brin^g  np  her  children,  who  ever  after  retained  tbe  most  lively  sense  of 
gratitnde  towards  '  the  General,'  as  they  called  their  benefactor." — Vol.  i. 
196. 

The  Duchess  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  difference  in 
the  fashions  and  habits  of  living  which  has  resulted  from  the 
Revolution.  Being  on  a  subject  where  a  woman's  observa- 
tione  are  more  likely  to  be  accurate  tlian  those  of  a  man,  we 
willingly  give  a  place  to  her  observations. 

"Transported  from  Corsica  to  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Lonia 
XY.,  my  mother  had  imbibed  a  second  nature  In  tbe  midst  of  the  Inxariea 
and  excellencies  of  that  period.  We  flatter  oniselves  that  we  have  gained 
mnch  bj  oor  changes  in  that  particular ;  but  we  are  quite  wrong.  Forty 
thousand  livres  a-year  fifty  years  ago  would  have  commanded  more  luxury 
than  two  hnndred  thonsaud  now.  Tbe  elegandes  that  at  that  period  sur- 
rounded a  woman  of  fashion  cannot  be  numbered ;  a  profusion  of  Insnriea 
were  in  common  use,  of  which  even  the  name  is  now  forgotten.  The  furni- 
ture of  her  sleeping  apartment— the  bath  in  daily  use — the  ample  folds  of 
silk  and  velvet  wbich  covered  tbe  windows — the  perfumes  which  filled  the 
room — the  rich  laces  and  dresses  which  adorned  the  wardrobe,  were  widely 
different  from  the  ephemeral  and  insufficient  articles  by  which  they  have 
been  replaced.  My  opinion  ia  daily  receiving  confirmation  ;  for  eveiytbing 
belonging  to  the  last  age  is  daily  coming  again  into  fashion,  and  I  hope  soon 
to  see  totally  expelled  all  those  fashions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
did  admirably  well  under  the  climate  of  Rome  or  Messina,  bnt  are  ill  adapted 
for  our  vent  du  but  and  cloudy  atmosphere.  A  piece  of  muslin  suspended 
on  a  gilt  rod,  is  really  of  no  other  use  but  to  let  a  spectator  see  that  he  is 
behind  tbe  curtain.  It  is  the  same  with  the  imitation  tapestry— the  walls 
six  inches  thick,  which  neither  keep  out  the  heat  in  summer,  nor  the  cold  in 
winter.  All  the  other  parts  of  modern  dross  and  fomiture  are  comprised  in 
my  anathema,  and  will  always  continue  to  be  so. 

"  It  is  said  that  everything  is  simplified,  and  brought  down  to  the  reach 
of  the  most  moderate  fortunes.  That  is  true  in  one  sense ;  that  is  to  say, 
oar  confectioner  has  mnslin  cnrtains  and  gilt  roda  at  his  windows,  and  bis 
wife  has  a  silk  cloak  as  well  as  onrselves,  because  it  is  become  so  thin  that 
it  is  indeed  accessible  to  every  one,  bnt  it  keeps  no  one  warm.  It  is  tbe 
same  with  all  the  other  stufis.  We  mnst  not  deceive  onrselves ;  we  have 
gained  nothing  by  all  these  changes.  Do  not  say, '  So  mnch  the  belter,  this 
is  equality.'    By  no  means ;  equality  is  not  to  be  fonnd  here,  any  more  Uian 
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It  ia  in  England,  or  Ajnerica,  or  anjnhere,  since  it  cuinot  exist.  The  con* 
Beqoence  of  attempting  it  is,  that  yon  will  have  bad  silks,  bad  satlos,  bad 
velvets  ;  and  tbac  is  all. 

' '  The  throne  of  fashion  has  enconntered,  daring  the  BeTolntlon.  another 
throne,  and  it  has  been  shattered  in  conseijuenca.  The  large  and  scdt 
arm-chairs,  the  fait  and  ample  draperies,  the  cushions  of  eider  down, 
all  the  other  delicacies  which  we  alone  understood  of  all  the  Enropean  family, 
led  only  to  the  imprisonmeDt  of  their  possessors ;  and  if  yoa  had  the  mis- 
fbrtnne  to  inhabit  a  spacions  hotel,  witbin  a  conrt,  to  avoid  the  odious 
n<^e  and  smells  of  the  street,  jon  bad  yonr  throat  cat,  Tbat  mode  of  treat- 
ing elegant  manners  pet  them  out  of  fashion;  they  were  speedilj' abandoned, 
and  the  barbarity  of  their  snccessors  still  so  lingers  amongst  ns,  that  every 
day  yon  see  pnt  into  tbe  lamber-room  an  elegant  Grecian  chair  which  has 
broken  yonr  arm,  and  canopies  which  smell  of  the  stable,  because  they  are 
stuffed  with  hay. 

"  I  scold  because  I  am  growing  old.  If  I  saw  that  the  world  was  going 
the  way  it  should,  I  woaldsay  nothing,  and  wonld  perhaps  adopt  the  custom 
of  oar  politicians,  which  is  to  embrace  the  last  revolution  with  alacrity, 
whatever  it  may  be.  See  how  comfortable  this  is,  say  onr  yonng  men,  who 
espouse  the  cause  of  tbe  last  easy  chair  which  their  npfaolsteror  has  made  for 
them,  as  of  the  last  of  the  thirteen  or  fift«en  constitutions  which  have  been 
manufactured  for  them  during  tbe  last  forty  years.  I  will  follow  their 
example ;  I  will  applaud  everything,  even  the  new  govemmeot  of  Louls- 
Fhillppe ;  though,  it  most  be  confi»sed,  that  to  do  so  requires  a  strong 
dispMltion  to  see  everything  in  the  most  favonrable  colours." — VoL  i.  197, 
198. 

The  authoress  apologises  frequently  for  these  and  similar 
passages,  contaiuiDg  details  on  the  maauers,  habits,  and 
fashions  during  the  period  ia  -which  she  lived ;  but  no 
excuse  is  required  for  their  insertion.  Details  of  b^  dresses, 
saloons,  operas,  and  theatres,  ma;  appear  extremelj  trifling 
to  those  who  hare  out;  to  cross  the  street  to  witness  them  ; 
but  they  become  Terj  different  when  they  are  read  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  and  the  accession  of  a  totally  different  set 
of  manners.  They  are  the  materials  from  which  alone  a 
graphic  and  interesting  history  of  the  period  can  he  framed. 
What  would  we  give  for  details  of  this  sort  on  the  era  of 
Cffisar  and  Pompey  !  With  what  eagerness  do  we  turn  to  the 
faithful  pages  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet  for  siuiilar  infor- 
mation concerning  the  chivalrous  ages ;  and  with  what 
delight  do  we  read  the  glowing  pictures  in  Ivanhoe  and  the 
Crusaders,  in  Quentin  Durward  and  Kenilworth,  composed 
from  the  materials  thus  afforded,  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
habits  of  those  periods !  To  all  appearance,  the  world  is 
changing  so  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  the  rcTolutionary 
tempest,  that,  before  the  lapse  of  many  generations,  the 
habits  of  our  times  will  be  as  much  the  object  of  research 
to  the  antiquary,  and  of  interest  to  the  historian,  as  those 
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of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  or  the  Black  Prince  are  to  our 
age. 

We  have  mentioned  above,  that  Napoleon's  interest  in 
Madame  Permon  appeared  to  have  been  stronger  than  that 
of  mere  friendship.  The  following  passage  contains  the 
account  of  a  declaration  and  refusal,  which  nerer  probablj 
before  were  equalled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  : — 

"  Napoleon  came  one  da;  to  1117  mother,  a  considerable  time  after  the 
death  of  mj  father,  and  proposed  a  marriage  between  his  sister  Pauline 
and  my  brother  Permon.  ' Permon  has  some  fortone,'  said  he  ;  'my  sister 
has  nothing :  bnt  I  am  in  a  sitnation  to  do  much  for  my  connexions,  and  I 
could  procore  an  advantigeons  place  for  her  husband-  That  alliance  woald 
render  me  happy.  Yon  know  bow  beantlfol  my  sister  is  :  My  mother  is 
yonr  friend  :  Come,  say  yes,  and  all  will  be  settled.' 

"  My  mother  answered,  that  her  son  mnst  answer  for  himself;  and  that 
she  would  make  no  attempt  to  inflaence  his  choice. 

"  Bonaparte  admitted  that  my  brother  was  a  yonng  man  so  remarkable, 
that,  though  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  had  judgment  and 
talents  adequate  to  any  situation.  What  Bonaparte  proposed  was  extremely 
natural.  He  contemplated  a  marriage  between  a^rtof  sixteen  and  ayouug 
man  of  twenty'Sve,  who  bad  £500  a-year,  with  a  handsome  esterlor ;  who 
drew  as  well  as  his  master,  Vernet ;  played  on  the  harp  much  better  than 
his  master,  Kromphultz  ;  spoke  Euglisb,  Italian,  and  modem  Greek,  as  well 
as  a  native,  and  had  auch  talents  as  had  made  his  official  duties  in  the  army 
of  the  south  a  matter  of  remark.  Such  was  the  person  whom  Napoleon 
asked  for  his  sister ;  a  ravishing  beanty  and  good  daughter,  it  is  true ;  but 
that  was  all. 

"  To  this  proposal  Napoleon  added  another ;  that  of  a  uniou  between  my- 
self and  Joseph  or  Jerome.  'Jerome  is  younger  than  Laurette,'  said  my 
mother,  laughing.  '  In  truth,  my  dear  Napoleon,  yon  have  become  a  high- 
priest  to-day  ;  yon  mnst  needs  marry  all  the  world,  even  children.'  Bona- 
parte laughed  ako,  bnt  with  an  embarrnssed  olr.  He  admitted  that  that 
morning,  in  rising,  a  gale  of  marriage  had  blown  over  him  ;  '  and  to  prove 
It,'  said  he,  taking  the  hand  of  my  mother,  and  kissing  it,  '  I  am  resolved 
to  commence  the  union  of  our  families  by  asking  you  to  marry  myself  as 
soon  88  the  forms  of  society  will  permit.' 

"  My  mother  has  frequently  told  me  that  extraordinary  scene,  Which  I 
know  as  if  I  had  been  present  at  it.  She  looked  at  Bonaparte  for  gome 
seconds  with  an  astonishment  bordering  on  stupefaction ;  then  she  began  to 
laugh  so  immoderately  that  we  all  heard  It,  though  we  were  in  the  next 
room. 

"  Napoleon  was  highly  offended  at  the  mode  in  which  a  proposal,  which 
appeared  to  him  perfectly  natural,  was  received.  My  mother,  who  perceived 
what  he  felt,  hastened  to  expl^  herself,  and  to  show  that  it  waa  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  ridiculous  tigure  which  she  herself  would  make  in  snch  an 
event  that  she  was  so  much  amused.  '  My  dear  Napoleon,'  said  she,  when 
she  had  done  laoghing,  '  let  us  speak  seriously.  You  imagine  yon  know  my 
age,  but  jon  really  do  not ;  I  will  not  tell  yon,  for  I  have  a  slight  weakneai 
in  that  respect :  I  will  only  say,  I  am  old  enough,  not  only  to  be  your  mother, 
but  the  mother  of  Joseph.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  pleasantry ;  it  grieves 
me  when  coming  from  yon.' 

"  Bonaparte  told  her  that  he  was  quite  serious ;  that  the  age  of  hia  wifb 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  no  importance,  provided  she  had  not  tho  look,  like 
her,  of  being  above  thirty  years  oU ;  that  he  had  deliberately  considered 
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what  he  had  JDst  s&id ;  snd  he  added  these  remnrkable  words : — '  I  msh  to 
many.  Mj  friends  wish  me  to  marry  a  lady  of  tho  Faasbourg  St  Germain, 
who  13  charming  and  agreeable.  Mj  old  friends  are  averse  to  this  con- 
nexlon,  and  the  one  I  now  propose  suits  me  better  in  many  respects.  Reflect.' 
My  mother  ioterrnpted  the  conversation  by  saying,  that  her  mind  was  made 
np  as  to  herself;  and  that  as  to  her  son,  she  woald  give  him  an  answer  in  a 
day  or  two.  She  gave  him  her  band  at  parting,  and  said,  smiling,  that, 
thongh  she  had  not  entirety  given  np  the  idea  of  conquests,  she  conld  not 
go  just  so  far  as  to  think  of  sabdaing  a  heart  of  six- and- twenty;  and  that 
she  hoped  their  friendship  wonid  not  be  disturbed  by  this  little  incident. 
'  But  at  all  events,'  said  Napoleon,  '  consider  it  well.' — '  Well,  I  wilt  con- 
sider it,'  said  she,  smiling  in  her  sweetest  manner,  and  so  they  parted. 

"  After  I  was  married  to  Janot,  and  he  heard  it,  he  declared  that  it 
appeared  less  surprising  to  him  than  it  did  to  us.  Bonaparte,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  was  attached  to  the  war  committee :  his  projects, 
his  .plans,  all  had  one  object,  and  that  was  the  East.  My  mother's  name 
of  Comnene,  with  her  Grecian  descent,  had  a  great  interest  in  his  imagina- 
tion. The  name  of  Caiomeros,  united  with  Comnene,  might  have  power- 
folly  served  his  ambition  in  that  qnarCer.  '  The  great  secret  of  all  these 
marriages,'  s^  Janot,  '  was  In  that  idea.'  I  believe  he  was  right." — Tol.  i. 
pp.  202,  203. 

All  the  proposed  marriages  came  to  nothing ;  the  Duchess's 
brother  refused  Pauline,  and  she  herself  Joseph.    They  little 
thoughtthattheoDewasrefusingthe  throne  of  Charlemagne,  . 
the  other  that  of  Charles  V,,  and  the  third,  the  most  beauti- 
fiil  princess  in  Europe. 

The  following  picture  of  three  of  the  most  celebrated 
vomen  in  the  Revolution,  one  of  vhom  eminently  contri- 
buted by  her  influence  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  shows  that 
the  fair  author  is  not  less  a  master  of  the  subjects  more  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  her  sex. 

"  Madame  D.  arrived  late  in  the  ball-room.    The  great  saloon  wa«  com- 

Eiletely  filled.  Madame  D.,  who  was  well  accnstomed  to  endi  sitnations, 
Doked  aronnd  her  to  see  if  she  conld  discover  a  seat,  when  her  eyes  were 
arrested  by  the  fignre  of  a  young  and  charming  person,  with  a  prontsion  of 
light  tresses,  looking  aronnd  her  with  her  fine  bine  eyes,  with  a  timid  air, 
and  offering  the  most  perfect  image  of  a  yonug  sylph.  She  was  in  the  act 
of  being  led  to  her  seat  by  M.  de  Trenis,  which  showed  that  she  was  a 
beantifnl  dancer;  for  be  honoured  no  one  with  bis  hand  bnt  those  who  might 
reetive  Xhe  titie  of  la  belle  daiueuM.  The  yonog  lady,  after  having  bowed 
blushing  to  the  Yestris  of  the  room,  sat  down  beside  a  lady  who  bad  the 
appearance  of  being  her  elder  sister,  and  whose  extremely  elegant  dress  was 
attracting  the  attention  of  all  aroond  her.  '  Who  are  these  ladies?'  said 
Madame  D.  to  the  Count  de  Haniefort,  on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning. 
'  Do  yOD  not  know  the  Vuconntess  Beanhamais  and  her  daughter  Hortense?' 
"  'My  God!'  said  the  Count,  'who  is  that  beautiful  woman?'  who  at 
that  moment  entered  the  room,  and  towards  whom  all  eyea  were  imme- 
diately tamed.  That  lady  was  of  a  atature  atrove  the  ordinary;  but  the 
perftct  harmony  in  her  proportions  prevented  yon  fcom  perceiving  that  she 
was  above  the  ordinary  size.  It  was  the  Tenns  of  the  Capitol,  bnt  more 
beantifnl  than  the  work  of  Fbidiaa.  Yon  saw  the  same  perfection  In  the 
anna,  neck,  and  feet,  and  the  whole  fignre  animated  by  an  expreanon  of 
beneyolence,  which  told  at  once,  that  all  that  beauty  was  but  the  magic 
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reflectioD  of  a  mind  animated  only  by  the  most  benevolent  and  generoDt 
feelinga.  Her  dress  had  no  share  in  contributing  t-o  ber  beanty ;  for  it  was 
a  Bimple  robe  of  Indian  mnalia  arranged  in  drajxiry  I'l^e  the  antique,  and 
beld  together  on  the  shonldeiB  by  two  eptendid  cameos ;  a  girdle  of  gold, 
which  encircled  ber  fig:iire,  was  elegantly  clasped  id  the  same  way;  a  large 

5 olden  bracelet  ornamented  her  arm ;  her  htur,  black  and  Inxuriant,  was 
ressed  without  tressea,  a  la  Titus;  over  ber  white  and  beantifol  shonldBrB 
was  thrown  a  scperb  ebawl  of  red  cocbemire,  a  drees  at  that  period  extremely 
rare,  and  highly  in  reqaest.  It  was  thrown  round  her  in  the  most  elegant 
and  pictareaqae  manner,  forming  thus  a  picture  of  the  most  raviebing  beauty. 
It  was  Madame  Tallien,  so  well  known  for  her  generous  efforts  at  the  time 
of  tbe  fall  of  Robespierre."— Vol.  i,  222. 

This  deecription  auggests  one  obserration,  which  must 
strike  erery  oae  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  numerous 
French  female  memoirs  which  have  issued  from  the  Parisian 
press  within  these  few  years.  This  is  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  with  which,  at  any  distance  of  time,  they  seem  to 
have  the  power  of  recalling,  not  only  the  whole  particulars 
of  a  ball-room  or  opera,  but  even  the  dresses  worn  by  the 
ladies  on  these  occasions.  Thus  the  ball  here  described 
.  took  place  in  1797.  Yet  the  Duchess  has  no  sort  of  diffi- 
culty in  recounting  the  whole  particulars  both  of  the  people 
and  dresses  in  1830,  three-and-thirty  years  after.  We 
doubt  extremely  whether  any  woman  in  England  could  give 
as  accurate  an  account  within  a  month  after  the  event.  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  ground  for  the  obvious  remark, 
that  these  descriptions  are  all  got  up  ex  post  facto,  without 
any  foundation  in  real  life ;  for  the  variety  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  are  given  evidently  demonstrates  that, 
however  much  the  colours  may  have  been  subsequently 
added,  the  outlines  of  the  sketch  were  taken  from  nature. 
As  little  is  there  any  ground  for  the  suspicion,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Frendi  women  is  exclusively  occupied  with 
these  matters,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  serious  considera- 
tions ;  for  these  pages  are  full  of  able  and  sometimes  pro- 
found remarks  on  politics,  events,  and  characters,  such  as 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  clearest  head  in  Britain.  Wo 
can  only  suppose  that  the  vanity  which,  amidst  many  excel- 
lences, is  the  undoubted  characteristic  both  of  the  men  and 
women  in  France,  is  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  power 
in  their  female  writers,  and  that  the  same  disposition  which 
induces  their  statesmen  and  heroes  to  record  daily  the  vic- 
tories of  their  diplomacy  and  arms,  leads  their  lively  and 
intelligent  ladies  to  commit  to  paper  all  that  is  particularly 
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remarkable  iu  private  life  ;  among  ■which,  they  do  not  forget 
the  dresses  which  aid  them  in  their  ball-room  conquests. 

Some  interesting  details  are  preserved,  as  to  the  reception 
of  Napoleon  in  Paris  by  the  Directory  after  the  Revolution 
of  the  18th  Fructidor.  The  following  quotations  exhibit 
the  talent  of  the  author,  both  for  the  lighter  and  more 
serious  Babjects  of  narrative,  in  the  best  light : — 

"  JuDOt  entered  at  first  into  the  famooB  battalion  of  voliiDteera  of  the 
Cot^  d'or.  After  the  surrender  of  Longwj'  they  were  moved  to  Toaloa ;  it 
vaa  the  most  terrific  period  of  the  Revolation.  Janot  was  then  a  sergeant 
of  grenadiers,  Bn  houonr  which  he  received  from  the  volnnlary  election  of 
his  comrades  on  the  field  of  battle.  Often,  In  reconntlng  to  me  the  first 
jears  of  his  adventnrons  life,  he  has  declared  that  nothing  ever  gave  him 
snch  a  delirium  Of  joj,  as  when  his  comrades,  all,  he  said,  as  brave  as  him- 
self, named  him  sergeant  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  was  elevated  on  a 
seat  formed  of  crossed  bayonets,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  ene- 

It  was  at  that  time  that,  being  one  day,  during  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  at  his  post  at  a  battery,  an  officer  of  artillery, 
who  bad  recently  come  from  Paris  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  siege,  asked  from  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
post  for  a  young  non-commissioned  officer  who  had  at 
once  intelligence  and  boldness.  The  officer  immediately 
called  for  Junot ;  the  officer  surveyed  him  with  that 
eye  which  already  began  to  take  the  measure  of  human 
capacity. 

"  '  Yon  will  change  yonr  dress,'  said  the  commander,  '  and  you  will  go 
there  to  bear  this  order.'  He  showed  him  with  his  band  a  spot  at  a  distance 
on  the  same  side.  The  yoang  sergeant  blnshed  np  to  the  eyea  ;  his  eyes 
kindled  with  fire.  '  I  am  not  a  bpy,'  said  he,  '  to  execute  their  orders ; 
seek  another  to  bear  them.' — '  Do  you  refuse  to  obey  ?'  said  the  snperior 
officer ;  '  do  yon  know  to  what  puDisbment  yon  expose  yourself  in  ao  doing?' 
— '  I  am  ready  to  obey,'  siud  Jnnot ;  '  but  I  will  (^  in  my  uniform,  or  not 
at  all.'  The  commander  smiled,  and  looked  at  him  attentively.  *  But  if 
yon  do,  they  will  kill  yon.' — '  What  does  that  signify  ?'  said  Jnnot ;  *  yon 
know  me  little  to  Ima^ne  I  woald  be  pained  at  such  so  oc«arrence,  and,  as 
for  me,  it  is  all  one.  Come,  I  go  as  I  am ;  is  it  not  so  ?'  And  lie  set  off 
singing. 

"  After  he  was  gone,  the  snperior  officer  asked,  '  What  is  the  name  of  that 
yonng  man  ?  '  'Jnnot,'  replied  the  other.  The  commanding  officer  then 
wrote  his  name  in  his  pocket-book.  '  He  will  make  his  way,'  he  replied. 
This  judgment  was  already  of  decisive  importance  to  Jnnot,  for  the  reader 
must  readily  have  divined  that  the  officer  of  artillery  was  Napoleon. 

"  A  few  days  after,  being  on  his  rounds  at  the  same  battery,  Bonaparte 
asked  for  some  one  who  could  write  welL  Jnnot  stepped  ont  of  the  ranks 
and  presented  himself.  Bonaparte  recognised  him  as  the  sergeant  who  had 
alreuly  dxed  his  attention.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  sedng  him, 
and  desired  him  to  place  himself  so  as  to  write  ander  his  dictation.  Hardly 
was  the  letter  done,  when  a  bomb,  projected  from  the  English  batteries,  fell 
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at  the  distance  often  jards,  and,  exploding,  covered  all  present  with  gravel 
and  dnfit.  '  Well,'  atud  Jnnot  Iftngbing,  '  we  shall  at  least  not  require  sand 
to  drr  the  ink.' 

"  Bonaparte  fixed  hia  eyes  on  the  yonng  sergeatit ;  he  was  calm,  and  had 

not  even  qnivered  at  the  explosion.  That  event  decided  his  fortaoe.  He 
remained  attached  to  the  commander  of  artillery,  and  retomed  no  more  to 
his  corps.  At  a  subsequent  time,  when  the  town  surrendered,  and  Bona- 
parte was  appointed  General,  Junot  asked  no  other  recompense  for  his 
brave  conduct  daring  the  siege,  bat  tJ>  be  named  bis  aide-de-camp.  He  and 
Moiroa  were  the  first  who  served  him  in  that  capacity." — Vol.  i.  268. 

A  singular  incident,  'which  is  stated  as  having  happened 
to  Junot  at  the  battle  of  Lonato,  in  Italy,  is  recorded  in 
the  following  curious  manner ; — 

"  The  evening  before  the  battle  of  Looato,  Jnnot  having  been  on  horse- 
back all  the  day,  and  ridden  above  twenty  leagues  in  carrying  the  orders  of 
the  General-in-Chief,  lay  down  overwhelmed  with  fatieue,  witfaont  undress- 
ing, and  ready  to  start  np  at  the  smallest  signal.  Hardly  was  he  asleep, 
when  he  dreamed  he  was  on  a  field  of  battle,  snrronnded  by  the  dead  and 
the  dying.  Before  him  was  a  horseman  clad  in  armoor,  with  whom  be  was 
engaged  ;  that  cavalier,  instead  of  a  lance,  was  armed  with  a  scythe,  with 
which  he  stmck  Jnnot  several  blows,  particularly  one  on  the  left  temple. 
The  combat  was  long,  and  at  length  they  seized  each  other  by  the  middle. 
In  the  straggle  the  vizor,  the  casqne  of  the  horseman,  fell  off,  and  Junot 

Ceived  that  he  was  fighting  with  a  skeleton ;  soon  the  armour  fell  ofi^  and 
th  stood  before  him  armed  with  his  scythe.  '  I  have  not  been  able  to 
take  yon,'  said  be,  '  bnt  I  will  seize  one  of  yonr  best  friends.— Beware  of 
me  I' 

"  Jnnot  awoke,  bathed  with  sweat.  The  momiog  was  beginning  to  dawn, 
and  be  could  not  sleep  from  the  impression  he  bad  received.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  one  of  his  brother  aide- de -cam pa,  Uniron  or  Marmont,  would  be 
slain  in  the  approaching  fight.  In  eS'ect  it  was  so ;  Junot  received  two 
wounds — one  on  the  left  temple,  which  he  bore  to  his  grave,  and  the  other 
on  the  breast ;  but  Mniron  was  shot  through  the  heart." — Vol.  i.  270. 

The  two  last  volumes  of  this  interesting  work,  published 
a  few  weeks  ago,  are  hardly  equal,  in  point  of  importance, 
to  those  which  contained  the  earlier  history  of  Napoleon, 
bat  Btill  thej  abound  with  interesting  and  curious  details. 
The  following  picture  of  the  religion  which  grew  up  in 
France  on  the  ruins  of  Cbristianitj  is  singularly  instnic- 
tire  : — 

"  It  Is  well  known,  that  during  the  revolntionary  tronblea  of  France,  not 
only  all  the  churches  were  closed,  bnt  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  worship  was 
entirely  forbidden  ;  and,  after  the  Constitution  of  1796,  it  was  at  the  hazard 
of  one's  life  that  either  the  mass  was  heard,  or  any  religions  duty  performed. 
It  Is  evident  that  Robespierre,  who  nnqnestlonably  had  a  design  which  is 
now  generally  understood,  was  desirous,  on  the  day  of  the  lite  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  bring  back  public  opinion  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity. 
Eight  months  before,  we  bad  seen  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  bis 
clergy,  appear  volnntarily  at  the  bar  of  tne  Convention  to  abjure  the 
Obrutian  faith  and  the  Catholic  religion.  But  it  is  not  as  generally  known, 
that  at  that  period  Robespierro  was  not  omnipotent,  and  could  not  carry  hia 
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desires  into  effect.  Nnmeroaa  factions  then  dispnted  with  him  the  aapreme 
BDthoritj.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  1793,  and  the  beginning  of  1794,  that 
his  power  wag  bo  completelf  established  that  he  cotdd  Tentnre  to  act  np  to 
his  mtendona. 

"  Robespierre  was  then  desirons  to  establish  tbe  worship  of  the  Snpreme 
Being,  and  tbe  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  felt  that  irreligion 
is  the  sool  of  anarchy,  and  it  was  not  anarchy  but  despotism  which  he 
desired  ;  and  yet  the  very  day  after  that  magnificent  fSte  in  honour  of  the 
Sapreme  Being,  a  man  of  the  highest  celebrity  in  science,  and  as  dis- 
tiogoished  for  virtne  and  probity  as  philosophic  genius,  Lavoisier,  was  led 
ont  to  the  scaffold.  On  the  day  following  tbat,  Madame  Elizabeth,  that 
princess  whom  the  execationers  conld  not  gnillotine  till  they  bad  tomed 
aside  their  eyes  torn  the  sight  of  her  angelic  visage,  stained  the  same  axe 
with  her  blood  I — And,  a  month  after,  Robespierre,  who  wished  to  restore 
order  for  his  own  pnrpoaee — who  wished  to  BtLll  tbe  bloody  waves  which, 
for  yeara,  had  Innndated  the  state,  felt  that  all  his  efforts  would  be  in  vain 
if  the  masses  who  supported  his  power  were  not  restrained  and  directed, 
because,  without  order,  nothing  bnt  ravages  and  destmction  can  prevail. 
To  insure  the  government  of  the  masses,  it  was  indispensable  that  morality, 
religion,  and  b^ef  should  be  established— and,  to  affect  the  multitude,  that 
religion  should  be  clothed  in  exMmal  forms.  '  My  friend,'  said  Yoltaire  to 
the  atheist  DamilaviUe, '  after  you  have  supped  on  well-dressed  partridges, 
drank  your  sparkling  champagne,  and  slept  on  cushions  of  down  in  the  arms 
of  your  mistress,  I  have  no  fear  of  you,  though  you  do  not  believe  in  God. 
— Bnt  if  yon  are  perishing  of  hunger,  and  I  meet  yon  in  the  comer  of  a 
wood,  I  would  rather  dispense  with  your  company.'  But  when  Robespierre 
wished  to  bring  back  to  something  like  discipline  the  crew  of  the  vessel  which 
was  fast  driving  on  tbe  breakers,  he  found  the  thing  was  not  so  easy  as  he 
imagined.  To  destroy  is  easy— to  rebuild  is  the  difficulty.  He  was  omni- 
potent to  do  evil ;  but  the  day  that  he  gave  the  first  sign  of  a  disposition  to 
return  to  order,  the  hands  which  he  himself  had  stained  with  blood  marked 
his  forehead  with  the  fatal  sign  of  destruction." — Vol.  vi.  34,  35, 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made, 
under  the  Directory,  to  establish  a  religious  system  founded 
on  pure  Deism.  To  the  faithful  belierer  ia  Revelation,  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  first  attempt,  in 
the  history  of  the  vorld,  to  establish  such  a  faith  as  the  basis 
of  national  religion. 

"  Under  the  Directory,  that  biief  and  deplorable  government,  a  new  sect 
established  itself  in  France.  Its  system  was  rather  morality  than  religion  ; 
it  affected  the  utmost  tolerance,  recognised  all  religions,  and  had  no  other 
liuth  than  a  belief  in  God.  Its  votaries  were  termed  the  TheophiUnthro- 
pists.  It  was  during  the  year  1797  that  this  sect  arose.  I  was  once 
tempted  to  go  to  one  of  their  meetings.  Larevellliere  Lepaux,  chiof  grand 
priest  and  protector  of  the  sect,  was  to  deliver  a  discourse.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  me  in  the  place  of  assembly,  was  a  basket  filled  with  the  most 
tnagniflcent  flowers  of  July,  which  was  then  the  season,  and  another  loaded 
with  the  most  splendid  fruits.  Every  one  knows  the  grand  altar  of  the 
church  of  St  Mcholas  in  the  Fields,  with  its  rich  Corinthian  frieze.  I  sus- 
pect the  Theophilanthropists  had  chosen  tbat  church  on  that  account  for  the 
theatre  of  their  exploits,  in  a  apltil  of  religious  coquetry.  In  truth,  their 
basket  of  Sowers  produced  an  admirable  effect  on  that  altar  of  the  finest 
Grecian  form,  and  mingled  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  figures  of  angels 
which  adorned  the  walls.     The  chief  pronoonced  a  discourse,  in  which  be 
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Bpoke  BO  well,  that,  in  tmth,  if  tlie  Gospel  h&d  not  said  the  sune  things 
inBnitelj  better  some  1797  jears  before,  it  would  have  been  decidedly  pre- 
ferable either  to  the  Psganism  of  antiqui^,  or  tlie  my tbology  of  Egypt  or 

"Napol«on  had  the  Btrongeet  pr^ndice  agsinat  that  sect.  'Tbey  an 
comedians,'  said  he.  And  when  some  one  replied  that  notbing  conid  be  more 
admirable  than  the  conduct  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  that  Lareveilliere 
Lepaax  wM  one  of  the  most  virtnons  men  in  Paris ;  in  fine,  that  their 
morality  consisted  in  notliing  bnt  virtne,  good  fftitb,  and    cliarity,    he 

" '  To  what  pnrpose  is  all  that?  Eveiy  system  of  morality  is  admirable. 
Ap&rt  from  certain  dogmas,  more  or  less  absurd,  which  were  necessary  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  prodnced,  wbat 
do  yon  see  in  the  morality  of  the  Vedas,  the  Koran,  the  Old  Testament, 
or  Conf^icins  ?  Evetywhere  a  pore  system  of  morality  ;  that  is  to  say,  yoo 
see  protection  to  the  weak,  respect  to  the  laws,  gratUnde  to  God,  recom- 
mended and  enforced.  But  the  Evangelists  alone  exhibit  the  nnion  of  all 
the  principles  of  morality,  detached  from  every  liind  of  absnrdity.  There  is 
something  admirable,  and  not  yonr  common-place  Bentimenta  put  into  1>m1 
verse.  Do  yon  wish  to  see  what  is  snblime,  yon  and  yonr  Mends  the  Theo- 
philanthropists?  Bepeat  (A«  Lortfi  Prayer.  Tonr  zealots,'  added  he, 
addressing  a  yonng  enthusiaat  in  that  system,  '  are  desirous  of  the  palm  of 
martyrdom,  bnt  I  will  not  give  it  tbem  ;  nothing  shall  fall  on  them  bnt 
strokes  of  ridicule,  and  I  little  know  the  French  if  they  do  not  prove  mortal.' 
In  truth,  the  resnlt  proved  how  well  he  had  appreciated  tbe  French  charac- 
ter. It  perished  aft«r  an  ephemeral  existence  of  five  years,  and  left  not  a 
trace  behind  bat  a  fbw  verses,  preserved  as  a  relic  of  that  age  of  mental 
aberration."— Vol.  vL  40, 43. 

This  passage  is  yery  remarkable.  Here  ve  have  the 
greatest  intellect  of  the  age,  Napoleon  himself,  recurring  to 
the  Gospel,  and  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  only  pure 
system  of  religion,  and  the  sublimest  effort  of  human  com- 
poeition  ;  and  Robeapieire,  endeavouring,  in  the  close  of 
his  bloody  career,  to  cement  anew  the  fabric  of  society,  ■which 
he  had  had  so  large  a  share  in  destroying,  by  a  recurrence 
to  religious  impressions !  So  indispensable  is  devotion  to 
the  human  heart ;  so  necessary  is  it  to  the  constructioii  of 
the  first  elements  of  society,  and  so  veil  may  you  distinguish 
the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  hy  the  irreligious  ten- 
dency 'which  invariably  attends  it,  and  prepares  the  over- 
throvf  of  every  national  institution,  by  sapping  the  foundation 
of  every  private  virtue. 

The  arrest  of  tbe  British  residents  over  all  France,  on 
the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  -w&s  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  acts  of  Napoleon's  government.  The 
following  scene  between  Junot  and  the  First  Consul  on  this 
subject  is  singularly  characteristic  of  the  impetuous  fits  of 
passion  to  which  this  great  man  was^subject,  and  which 
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occasionallj  betrayed  him  into  actions  bo  unwortbj  of  bia 
general  character : — 

"  One  mombg,  at  five  o'clock,  when  day  was  jnst  befHoning  to  break,  an 
order  arrived  from  the  First  Consul  to  repair  isstantl;  to  MalmaUon.  Jnnot 
had  been  labouring  tiil  four  la  tfae  moraiug,  u)d  had  but  JD«t  fallen  asleep. 
He  set  off  Jnetaatlj,  and  did  not  return  till  five  in  the  evening.  When  fie 
entered  he  was  in  great  agitation ;  liis  meeting  with  Mm  bad  been  atonnj, 
and  the  conversatiun  long. 

"When  Janot  arrived  at  the  First  Conanl's,  he  found  his  figore  in  dis- 
order; his  features  were  contracted ;  and  everjUiingaDnonDced  one  of  those 
terrible  agitations  which  made  everj  one  who  approached  him  tremble. 

"  *  Junot,'  said  he  to  his  old  aide-de-camp,  '  are  jron  still  the  friend  on 
whom  I  can  reij  ?    Tes  or  no.    No  circomloontioQ.' 

" '  Yes,  mj  gener^.' 

" '  Well  then,  before  an  boor  is  over,  yon  must  take  measures  instantly, 
so  that  ali  the  English^  without  one  single  exception,  should  be  instantly 
arrested.  Boom  enough  for  them  will  be  found  in  the  Temple,  the  Force, 
the  Abbaye,  and  the  other  prisons  of  Paris  ;  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
ahonld  ali  be  arrested.  Wo  most  teach  their  government,  that  intrenched 
though  they  are  in  their  isle,  they  can  be  reached  by  an  enemy  who  is  under 
no  obligation  to  treat  their  subjects  with  any  delicacy.  The  wretches,'  Si^d 
he,  striking  his  fist  violently  on  the  table,  '  they  refuse  Malta,  and  assign  as 

a  reason' Here  his  anger  choked  bis  voice,  and  be  was  some  time  in 

recovering  himself.  '  Tbcy  assign  as  a  reason,  that  Lnden  has  inflneoced, 
by  my  desire,  the  detenninatioas  of  the  court  of  Spain,  in  regard  to  a  reform 
of  the  clergy ;  and  they  refuse  to  execute  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  on  pretence 
that,  since  it  was  signed,  the  situation  of  the  contracting  parties  had  changed.' 

"Junot  was  overwhelmed;  but  the  caase  of  his  consternation  was  not 
the  rupture  with  England.  It  bad  been  foreseen  and  known  for  several 
days.  But  in  the  letters  which  were  now  handed  to  him,  he  perceived  a 
motive  to  authorise  the  terrible  measures  which  Napoleon  had  commanded. 
He  wonld  willingly  have  given  him  his  life,  bat  now  he  was  required  to  do 
a  thing  to  the  last  degree  repugnant  to  the  liberal  principles  in  which  he  had 
been  trained. 

"The  Fiisl  Consnl  waited  for  some  time  for  an  answer ;  bat  seeing  the 
attitnde  of  Junot,  he  proceeded,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  as  if  the 
answer  had  already  been  given. 

"  '  That  measare  must  be  executed  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening.  I  am 
resolved  that,  this  evening,  not  the  most  obscure  theatre  at  Paris,  not  the 
most  miserable  restaurateur,  should  contain  an  Englishman  within  its  walls.' 

"'My  General,' replied  Junot,  who  had  now  recovered  his  composure, 
'  yon  know  not  only  my  attachment  to  your  person,  but  my  devotion  in 
everything  which  regards  yourself.  Believe  me,  then,  it  is  nothing  bat  that 
devotion  which  makes  me  hesitate  in  obeying  yon,  before  entreatiog  yon  to 
take  a  few  boors  to  reflect  on  the  measure  which  you  have  commanded  me 
to  adopt.* 

"  Napoleon  contracted  his  eyebrows.  'Again  !' said  he.  'WhatI  is  the 
scene  of  the  other  day  so  soon  to  be  renewed  ?  Lannes  and  you  truly  give 
yourselves  extraordinary  license.  Pnroc  alone,  with  his  tranquil  air,  does 
not  think  himself  entitled  to  preach  sermons  to  me.  Yon  shall  find,  gentle- 
men, by  God  1  that  I  can  square  my  hat  as  well  as  any  man ;  Lannes  has 
already  experienced  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  will  enjoy  much  bis  eating  of 
oranges  at  lisbon.  As  for  yon,  Janot,  do  not  rely  too  touch  on  my  friend- 
ship.    The  day  on  which  I  doubt  of  yours,  mine  is  destroyed.' 

"  'My  General,'  replied  Junot,  profoundly  afflicted  at  being  so  much  mis- 
nnderslood,  'it  Is  not  at  the  moment  that  I  am  giving  you  the  strongest 
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proof  of  mj  deTOtion,  Itiat  7011  shoold  thos  addreai  me,  AA  mj  blood,  ask 
my  life,  they  belong  to  you,  and  shall  be  freely  rendered  ;  bnt  to  order  me 
to  do  a  thing  wbicta  wilt  cover  ns  all  with ' 

" '  Go  on,'  he  iatemipted, '  go  on  by  all  means.  What  will  happen  to 
me  becanse  I  retaliate  on  a  perfidlons  government  the  injmiee  which  it  haa 
heaped  upon  me? ' 

"  '  It  does  not  belong  to  me,'  replied  Jtmot,  '  t«  dedde  npon  what  line  of 
condnct  is  snltable  to  yon.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  well  assiired,  that  if 
anything  unworthy  of  yonr  glory  is  attempted,  it  will  be  fi^m  yoar  eyes 
bemg  fascinated  by  the  men  who  only  disqalet  yon  by  their  advice,  and 
incessantly  urge  you  to  measures  of  severity.  Believe  me,  my  General, 
these  men  do  yon  infinite  mischief.' 

" '  Whom  do  yon  mean  ? '  said  Napoleon. 

"  Jnnot  mentioned  the  names  of  several,  and  stated  what  he  knew  of 
them. 

'"Nevertheless,  these  men  are  devoted  to  me,'  replied  he.  'One  of  them 
said  the  other  day — If  the  First  Consnl  were  to  desire  me  to  kill  my  father, 
I  would  km  him/ 

" '  I  know  not,  my  General,'  replied  Jnnot,  '  what  degree  of  attachment 
to  yon  it  is,  to  suppose  yon  capable  of  giving  an  order  to  a  son  to  pat  to 
death  his  own  father.  But  it  matters  not ;  when  one  is  so  unfortanate  as 
to  think  in  that  manner,  they  seldom  make  it  public' 

"Two  years  afterwards,  the  First  Consul,  who  was  then  Emperor,  spoke 
to  me  of  that  scene,  after  my  retmn  from  Portugal,  and  told  me  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  embracing  Jnnot  at  these  won& ;  so  much  was  he  struck 
with  these  noble  expressions  addressed  to  him,  his  general,  his  chief,  the 
man  on  whom  alone  his  destiny  depended.  '  For  in  fine,'  said  the  Emperor 
smiUng,  'I  roust  own  I  am  rather  unreasonable  when  I  am  angry;  and  that 
yon  know,  Madame  Junot.' 

"As  for  my  husband,  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  the  First 
Consul  was  of  the  wannest  description.  He  went  the  length  of  reminding 
him,  that  at  the  departure  of  the  ambassador.  Lord  Whitworth,  the  most 
solemn  assurances  had  been  given  him  of  the  safety  of  aQ  the  English  at 
Paris.  'There  are,'  said  he,  'amongst  them,  women,  children,  and  old 
men ;  there  are  nnmbers,  my  General,  who  night  and  morning  pray  to  God 
to  prolong  yOQT  days.  They  are  for  the  most  part  persons  engaged  in  trade; 
for  almost  all  the  higher  classes  of  that  nation  have  left  Paris.  The  damage 
they  wonld  sustain  from  being  all  imprisoned  is  immense.  Oh,  my  General  I 
it  is  not  for  you,  whose  noble  and  generous  mind  so  well  comprehends  what- 
ever is  grand  in  the  creation,  to  confound  a  generous  nation  with  a  perfidiooa 
cabinet.^"— Vol.  vi.  406-410. 

With  the  utmoat  difficulty,  Junot  prevailed  on  Napoleon 
to  commute  the  original  order,  vhich  had  been  for  immediate 
imprisonmeDt,  ioto  one  for  the  confinement  of  the  unfortunate 
British  subjects  in  particular  towns,  where  it  is  well  known 
most  of  them  lingered  till  delivered  by  the  Allies  in  1814. 
But  Napoleon  never  forgave  this  interference  with  his  wrath; 
and,  shortly  after,  Junot  was  removed  from  the  government 
of  Paris,  and  sent  into  honourable  exile  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  a  corps  of  grenadiers  at  Arras. 

The  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  national 
character  of  France  since  the  Restoration,  has  been  noticed 
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by  all  ■writers  on  the  subject.      The  Duchess  of  Abrantea' 
obseiratioDS  on  the  subject  are  highly  curious, 

"Down  to  tbe  jear  1600,  the  natioDEd  character  hod  nndergone  no  mate- 
terial  alteration.  ThatcharacterovercanieBll  perils,  disregarded  all  dangers, 
and  even  laughed  at  death  itself.  It  nas  thia  calm  in  tbe  victimB  of  the 
Revolation  whiclt  gave  the  execntionere  theEr  prindpal  advantage.  A  Mend 
of  my  acqnaintBDce,  who  accidentally  fonnd  himself  sarrounded  by  the 
crowd  who  frere  returning  from  witoesaing  the  execation  of  Madame  dn 
Barn,  heard  two  of  the  women  in  the  street  speaking  to  each  other  on  the 
eabject,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  '  How  that  one  cried  out  t  If  they  all 
C17  oat  Id  that  manner,  I  will  not  retam  again  to  the  execntions.'  What  a 
Tolnme  of  reflections  arise  from  these  few  words,  spoken  with  all  the  hbcod- 
eem  of  those  barbarous  days ! 

"  Tbe  three  years  of  the  Kevolntion  following  the  1793,  tanghtiutoweep, 
but  did  not  teach  ns  to  cease  to  langh.  They  laughed  under  the  axe  yet 
stained  with  blood  ;  they  ianghed  as  the  victim  slept  at  Venice  under  the 
bnniing  irons  which  were  to  break  his  dreams.  Alas  I  how  deep  must  have 
been  the  wounds  which  have  changed  this  lightsome  character  I  For  the 
joyous  Frenchman  laughs  no  more  ;  and  if  he  still  has  some  happy  days, 
the  snn  of  gaiety  has  set  for  ever.  This  change  has  taken  place  during 
the  fifteen  years  which  have  followed  the  Restoration  ;  while  the  horrorg 
of  the  wars  of  religion,  the  tyrannical  reigns  of  Louis  XI.  and  XTV.,  and 
even    the  bloody  days  of  the  Convention,  prodnced  no  such  effect." — 


Like  all  the  other  writers  on  the  modem  state  of  France, 
of  whatever  school  or  party  in  politics,  Madam  Junot  is 
horrified  at  the  deterioration  of  manners,  and  increased  vul- 
garity, which  has  arisen  from  the  democratic  invasions  of 
later  times.  Listen  to  tbe  ardent  supporter  of  the  revolu- 
tionary order  of  things,  on  this  subject- : — 

"  At  that  time  (1801)  the  habits  of  good  company  wero  not  yet  extinct 
in  Paris ;  of  the  old  company  of  France,  and  not  of  what  is  now  termed 
good  company,  and  which  prevailed  thirty  years  ago  only  among  postilions 
and  stable-boys.  At  that  period,  men  of  good  birth  did  not  tmoke  in  tht 
t^artmenU  of  thar  totbei,  becanse  they  felt  it  to  be  a  dirty  and  disgusUng 
practice  ;  they  generallg  vKuhed  their  httndt ;  when  they  went  out  to  dine, 
or  to  pass  the  evening  in  a  house  of  their  ac^juaintance,  they  hovMd  to  the 
hdy  at  its  head  on  entering  and  retiring,  and  did  not  appear  so  abstracted 
In  their  thoughts  as  to  behave  as  they  would  have  done  ia  an  hotel.  They 
were  then  careful  not  to  turn  their  back  on  tkote  mth  viham  thty  converted,  so 
as  to  show  only  an  ear  or  tbe  point  of  a  nose  to  those  whom  tbey  addressed. 
They  spoke  of  something  else  besides  those  eternal  politics  on  which  oo  two 
can  ever  agree,  and  which  give  occasion  only  to  the  ioterchange  of  bitter 
expres^ona.  There  has  sprung  from  these  endless  disputes,  disnuion  ia 
bmitJes,  the  dissolntion  of  the  oldest  friendahips,  and  tbe  growth  of  hatred 
vblch  will  cootinne  till  tbe  grave.  Experience  proves  that  in  these  contests 
no  one  is  ever  convini^,  and  that  each  goes  away  more  than  ever  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  his  own  opiuions. 
"The  cnstomsof  tbe  world  now  give  me  nothing  bnt  pain.  From  tbe 
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bosom  of  tbe  retirement  wbere  I  have  been  Bednded  for  tbeee  fifteen  je&rs, 
I  can  jadge,  without  preposBeeaion,  of  the  extraordinary  revolntioii  in  man- 
ners wbich  has  lately  Uken  place.  Old  impreasions  are  replaced,  it  is  said, 
by  new  ones;  that  is  all.  Are,  then,  the  new  ones  saperior?  I  cannot 
believe  it.  Morality  itself  is  rapidly  undergoing  dissolution — every  character 
is  contaminated,  and  uo  one  knows  (irom  whence  the  poison  is  inhaled.  Young 
men  now  lounge  away  their  ereninge  in  tbe  box  of  a  theatre,  or  the  Boule- 
vards, or  carry  on  elegant  conversation  with  the  ffdr  seller  of  gloves  and 
perfumery,  ma^e  compliments  on  her  lily  and  vermilion  cheeks,  and  present 
ner  with  a  dttap  ring,  accompanied  with  a  gross  and  indelicate  compliment. 
Society  is  so  diaanilod,  that  it  is  daily  becoming  more  vulgar,  in  tbe  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  Whence  any  improvement  is  to  arise,  God  only  knows," 
—Vol.  V.  156,  157. 

We  expect,  if  the  present  system  of  democracy  coDtinues 
long  in  France,  to  see  the  vulgarity  of  American  manners 
introduced  into  the  French  capital ;  to  behold  gentlemen 
sitting  with  their  feet  upon  the  backa  of  chairs  in  the  salooas 
of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Germain,  and  each  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  chewing  tobacco,  with  all  its  hideous 
accompaniments,  under  the  splendid  roof  of  the  Legislative 
HalL  Fortunately,  such  evils  will  lead  to  their  ultimate 
remedy.  The  dissolution  of  morals  and  manners  will  over- 
throw the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  ;  anarchy  and 
licentiousness,  with  all  its  debasing  accompaniment^  will 
cease  ;  and  if  liberty  perishes  with  the  grossnesa  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  and  ages  of  despotism  are  endured,  the 
friends  of  order  will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  reflect- 
ing, that  all  this  degradation  and  ruin  have  been  brought 
about  against  their  most  strenuous  exertions,  by  the  insane 
passions  of  those  who  invoked  its  name  to  cover  their  own 
excesses. 

While  we  are  concluding  these  observations,  another 
bloody  revolt  has  occurred  at  Paris ;  tbe  three  ^orious  days 
of  June  have  come  to  crown  the  work,  and  develop  the 
consequences  of  tbe  three  glorious  days  of  July.  After  a 
desperate  stru^le,  maintained  with  much  greater  resolution 
and  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  than  the  insurrec- 
tion which  proved  fatal  to  Charles  X. ;  after  Paris  having 
been  the  theatre,  for  three  days,  of  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation ;  after  75,000  men  had  been  engaged  against  tbe 
Revolutionists ;  after  the  thunder  of  artillery  had  broken 
down  the  Republican  barricades,  and  a  tempest  of  gri^e-sbot 
had  laid  low  the  ranks  of  the  citizen-soldiera,  the  military 
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force  triumphed,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  trembling 
city.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  All  the  forms  of 
law  have  been  suspended  ;  mihtarj  commissions  established  ; 
domiciliary  visits  become  uaiversal ;  several  thousand  per- 
sons thrown  into  prison  ;  and,  before'  this,  the  fusillades  of 
the  new  heroes  of  the  Barricades  have  announced  to  a 
suffering  coontrj  that  the  punishment  of  their  sina  has 
commenced.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  destroyed,  the 
editors  delivered  over  to  military  commissions,  the  printing 
presses  of  the  Opposition  journals  thrown  into  the  Seine, 
and  all  attempts  at  insurrection,  or  words  tending  to 
excite  it,  and  all  offences  of  the  press  tending  to  excite 
dissatisfaction  or  revolt,  handed  over  to  military  com- 
missions, composed  exclusively  of  officers  1  This  is  the 
freedom  which  the  three  glorious  days  have  procured  for 
France  I 

The  soldiers  were  desperately  chagrined  and  mortified  at 
the  result  of  the  three  days  of  July  ;  and  well  they  might 
be  so,  as  all  the  subsequent  sufferings  of  their  countrj, 
and  the  total  eitinction  of  their  liberties  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, were  owing  to  their  vacillation  in  the  first  revolt. 
They  have  now  fought  with  the  utmost  fury  against  the 
people,  as  they  did  at  Lyons,  and  French  blood  has  amply 
stained  their  bayonets ;  but  it  has  come  too  late  to  wash 
out  the  stain  of  their  former  treason,  or  revive  the  liberties 
which  it  lost  for  their  country. 

PoHgnac  is  now  completely  justified  for  all  but  the  in- 
capacity of  commencing  a  change  of  the  constitution  with 
five  thousand  men,  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  rounds 
of  grape-shot  to  support  it.  The  ordinances  of  Charles  X., 
now  adopted  with  increased  severity  by  Louis  Philippe, 
were  destined  to  accomplish,  imihoni  bloodshed,  that  change 
which  the  fury  of  democracy  rendered  necessary,  and  with- 
out which  it  has  been  found  the  Throne  of  the  Barricades 
cannot  exist.  It  is  evident  that  the  French  do  not  know 
what  freedom  is.  They  had  it  under  the  Bourbons,  as 
our  people  had  it  under  the  old  constitution  ;  but  it  would 
not  content  them,  because  it  was  not  liberty,  but  power, — 
not  freedom,  but  democracy, — not  exemption  from  tyranny, 
but  the  power  of  tyrannising  over  others, — that  they  desired. 
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They  gwued  their  point — they  accompliahed  their  wishea  ; 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  two  years  of  suffering,  fol- 
lowed by  military  despotism.  We  always  predicted  the 
three  glorious  days  would  lead  to  this  result ;  but  the  termi- 
nation of  the  drama  has  come  more  rapidly  than  the  history 
of  the  first  ReTolution  led  us  to  anticipate. 
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[BLACKWOOD-H  MAOAZiyS,  Ukimmil  irai]> 

It  ia  relatped  by  Bourrieniie,  that  it  vas  during  tbe  Tisit  of 
Napoleon  to  tjie  ehores  of  the  ocean,  by  order  of  the 
Directory,  in  February  1798,  to  prepare  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  that  he  first  vas  struck  with  the  vast  import- 
ance of  Antwerp  as  a  naTal  station  to  effect  that  great 
object  of  Gallic  ambition.  The  impression  then  made  vas 
never  afterwards  effaced ;  his  eagle  eye  at  once  discerned 
that  it  vas  from  that  point  that  the  army  destined  to  conquer 
England  must  sail.  Its  secure  and  protected  situation, 
guarded  alike  bj  powerful  fortresses,  and  an  intricate  and 
dangerous  inland  naTigation  ;  its  position  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  the  great  artery  of  the  Flemish  provinces  of 
the  Empire  ;  its  proximity  on  the  one  hand  to  the  military 
resources  of  France,  and  on  the  other  to  the  naval  arsenaU 
of  the  United  Provinces ;  its  near  neighbourhood  to  the 
Thames  and  the  Medway,  the  centre  of  the  power  of  Eng- 
land and  tbe  most  vulnerable  point  of  its  empire,  all  pointed 
it  out  as  the  great  central  depot  wliere  the  armament  for  the 
subjugation  of  this  country  was  to  be  assembled,  as  tbe 
advanced  work  of  French  ambition  against  English  indepen- 
dence. No  sooner  bad  he  seized  the  reins  of  power  than  he  - 
turned  his  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  this  important 
station.  All  the  resources  of  art,  all  the  wealth  of  tbe 
imperial  treasury,  were  lavished  upon  its  fortification  ;  ram- 
part after  rampart,  bastion  after  bastion,  surrounded  its 
ample  harbour;  docks  capable  of  holding  the  whole  navy  of 
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France  ■were  excayated ;  and  the  greatest  fleet  which  ever 
menaced  England  was  assembled  within  its  walls.  Before  the 
fall  of  his  power,  thirty -five  ships  of  the  line  were  safely 
moored  under  its  cannon ;  he  held  to  it  with  tenacious  grasp 
under  all  the  Ticissltudes  of  his  fortune ;  and  when  the  Allies 
approached  its  walls,  he  sent  the  ablest  and  firmest  of  the 
republicans,  Camot,  to  prolong  even  to  the  last  extremity  its 
means  of  defence.  "  If  the  Allies  were  encamped,"  said  he 
in  the  Legislatire  Body,  on  the  3lBt  March  1813,  "on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  I  would  not  surrender  one  village  in 
the  thirty-second  military  division."  Though  hard  pressed 
in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  he  still  dung  to  this  import- 
ant bulwark.  When  the  Old  Guard  was  maintaining  a 
desperate  stru^e  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  he  drafted 
not  a  man  from  the  fortifications  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  when 
the  conqueror  was  struck  to  the  earth,  his  right  hand  still 
held  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 

In  all  former  times,  and  centuries  before  the  labour  of 
Napoleon  had  added  so  immensely  to  its  importance,  the 
Scheldt  had  been  the  centre  of  the  most  important  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the  spot  on  which 
military  genius  always  fixed  from  whence  to  prepare  a  descent 
on  this  island.  An  immense  expedition,  rendered  fiitile  by 
the  weakness  and  TaciUatiou  of  the  French  Monarch,  was 
assembled  in  it  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  sixty  thousand 
men  on  the  shore  of  the  Scheldt  awaited  only  the  signal  of 
Charles  VI.*  to  set  sail  for  the  shore  of  Kent.  The  greatest 
naval  victory  ever  gained  by  the  English  arms  was  that  at 
Sluys,  in  1340,  when  Philip  of  France  lost  30,000  men  and 
230  ships  of  war  in  an  engagement  off  the  Flemish  coast 
with  Edward  III.,t  a  triumph  greater,  though  less  noticed  in 
history,  than  either  that  of  Crraay  or  Poictiers.  When  the 
great  Duke  of  Parma  was  commissioned  by  Philip  II.  of 
■  Spain  to  take  steps  for  the  invasion  of  England,  he  assem- 
bled the  forces  of  the  Low  Countries  at  Antwerp  ;  and  tlie 
Spanish  Armada,  had  it  proved  successful,  was  to  have 
wafted  over  that  great  commander  from  the  banks  of  tho 
Scheldt  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Essex,  at  the  head  of  the 
veterans  who  bad  been  trained  in  the  Dutch  war.  In  an 
evil  hour,  Charles  II.,  bought  by  French  gold,  and  seduced  by 
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French  mistresses,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV. 
for  the  coercion  of  HoUand ;  the  Lilies  and  the  Leopards, 
the  naviea  of  France  and  England,  assembled  together  at 
Spithead,  and  made  sail  for  the  French  coast,  while  t^e  armies 
of  the  Grande  Monarqne  advanced  across  the  Rhine  into 
the  heart  of  the  United  Prorinces.  The  conaequence  was 
such  a  prodigious  addition  to  the  power  of  France,  as  it  took 
tUl  the  hlood  and  treasore  expended  in  the  war  of  the  Suc- 
cession and  all  the  victories  of  Marlborough  to  reduce  to 
a  scale  at  all  consistent  with  the  independence  of  the 
other  European  states.  Mr  Pitt,  how  adverse  soever  to 
engage  in  a  contest  with  republican  France,  was  driven  to 
it  by  the  advance  of  the  tricolor  standard  to  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  evident  danger  which  threatened  English  inde- 
pendence from  the  possession  of  its  fortresses  by  the  French 
armies ;  and  the  event  soon  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  fore- 
sight. The  soirender  of  the  Low  Countries,  arising  from  the 
insane  demolition  of  its  fortresses  by  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
soon  brought  the  French  armies  to  Amsterdam ;  twenty 
years  of  bloody  and  destructive  war,  the  slaughter  of  mil- 
lions, and  the  contraction  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  debt 
by  this  country,  followed  the  victorious  march  of  the  French 
armies  to  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt ;  while  seventeen  years 
of  unbroken  rest,  a  glorious  peace,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  liberties  of  Europe  upon  a  firm  basis,  immediately 
succeeded  their  expulsion  from  them  by  the  arms  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Before  these  sheets  issue  from  the  press,  an  English  and 
French  fleet  will  have  sailed  from  the  British  shores  to 
co-operate  with  a  French  anny  in  BESTOElNa  Aktwekp  to 
Fbancb.  The  tricolor  flag  has  floated  alongside  of  the  British 
pendant;  the  shores  of  Spithead,  which  never  saw  a  French 
fleet  but  as  prizes,  have  witnessed  the  portentous  coalition, 
and  the  unconquered  citadels  of  England  thundered  with 
salutes  to  the  enemies  who  fled  before  them  at  Trafalgar  ! 
Antwerp,  with  its  dockyards  and  its  arsenals;  Antwerp, 
witii  its  citadel  and  its  fortifications ;  Antwerp,  the  outpost 
and  stronghold  of  France  against  English  independence,  is 
to  be  purchased  by  British  blood  for  French  ambition  1 
Holland,  the  old  and  faithful  ally  of  England;  Holland, 
which  has  stood  by  us  in  good  and  evil  fortune  for  one 
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handred  and  fifty  jears ;  Holland,  the  bulwark  of  Europe, 
Id  every  age,  against  Gallic  aggression,  is  to  be  partitioned 
and  sacrificed  in  order  to  plant  the  standards  of  a  rerolu- 
tionary  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Scheldt !  Deeply  has 
England  already  drunk,  deeper  still  is  she  destined  to 
drink,  of  the  cup  of  national  hmnihation,  for  the  madness 
of  the  last  two  years. 

Disgraceful  as  these  proceedings  are  to  the  national 
honour  and  integrity  of  England ;  far  as  they  have  lowered 
its  ancient  flag  beneath  the  degradation  it  ever  reached  in 
the  darkest  days  of  national  disaster,  their  impolicy  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  conspicuous.  Flanders,  originally  the 
instructor,  has  in  every  age  been  the  rival  of  England  in 
manufactures;  HoUanc^  being  entirely  a  commercial  state, 
and  depending  for  its  existence  upon  the  carrying  trade, 
has  in  every  age  been  her  friend.  The  interest  of  these 
different  states  has  led  to  this  opposite  policy,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so,  until  a  total  revolution  in  the  channels 
of  commerce  takes  place.  Flandera,  abounding  with  coal, 
with  capital,  with  great  cities,  and  a  numerous  and  skilful 
body  of  artisans,  has,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  European 
history,  been  conspicuous  for  her  manufactures;  Holland, 
without  any  advantages  for  the  fabricating  of  articles,  but  with 
immense  ones  for  their  transport,  has,  from  the  establisliment 
of  Dutch  independence,  been  the  great  carrier  of  Europe. 
She  feels  no  jealoosy  of  English  manufactures,  because  she 
has  none  to  compete  with  them ;  she  feels  the  greatest 
disposition  to  receive  the  English  goods,  because  all  those 
which  are  sent  to  her  add  to  the  riches  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  governed  by  a 
body  of  manufacturers,  who  are  imbued  with  a  full  propor- 
tion of  that  jealousy  of  foreign  competition  which  is  so 
characteristic  in  all  countries  thus  occupied.  Hence,  the 
Flemish  porta  have  always  been  as  rigorously  closed  as 
the  Dutch  were  liberally  opened  to  British  manufactures; 
and,  at  this  moment,  not  only  are  the  duties  on  the  importa^ 
tion  of  British  goods  greatly  higher  in  Flandera  than  they 
are  in  Holland,  but  the  recent  policy  of  the  former  country 
has  been  as  much  to  increase,  as  that  of  the  other  has  been 
to  lower  its  import  burdens.  Since  the  Belgian  Revolution, 
the  duties  on  all  the  staple  commodities  of  England — coal. 
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-woollens,  and  cotton  doths — have  been  lowered  hy  the 
Dutch  gOTemment;  but  the  ferrour  of  their  roTolutionary 
gratitude  has  led  to  no  sach  measure  on  the  part  of  the 


This  difference  in  the  policy  of  the  two  states  being 
founded  on  their  habits,  interests,  and  physical  situation, 
must  continue  permanently  to  distinguish  them.  Dynasties 
may  rise  or  fall;  but  as  long  as  Flanders,  vith  its  great 
coiJ  mines,  cotton  mills,  and  iron  founderies,  is  the  riy^  of 
England  in  those  departments  of  industry  in  which  she 
most  excels,  it  is  in  rain  to  expect  that  any  cordial  recep- 
tion of  British  manufactures  is  to  take  place  within  her 
proTinces.  The  iron  forgers  of  Liege,  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers or  cotton  operatives  of  Ghent  or  Bruges,  will  never 
coQsent  to  the  free  importation  of  the  cutlery  of  Birmingham, 
the  woollen  cloths  of  Yorkshire,  the  muslins  of  Glasgow,  or 
the  cotton  goods  of  Manchester.  But  no  such  jealousy  is, 
or  ever  will  be,  felt  by  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  the 
carriers  of  Rotterdam,  or  the  shipmasters  of  Flushing. 
Flanders  always  has  been,  and  always  will  desire  to  he, 
incorporated  with  France,  in  order  that  her  manufactures 
may  feel  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  great  home  market 
of  that  populous  country ;  Holland  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  desire  to  be,  in  alliance  with  England,  in  order 
that  her  commerce  may  experience  the  benefit  of  a  cloee 
connexion  with  the  great  centre  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
world. 

Every  one  practically  acquainted  with  these  matters, 
knows  that  Holland  is  at  this  moment  almost  the  .only  inlet 
which  Continental  jealousy  will  admit  for  British  manufac- 
tures to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  merchants  of 
London  know  whether  they  can  obtain  a  ready  vent  for 
their  manufactures  in  the  ports  of  France  or  the  harbours 
of  Flanders.  The  export  trade  to  France  is  inconsiderable; 
that  to  Flanders  trifling;  but  that  to  Holland  is  immense. 
It  takes  off  £2,000,000  worth  of  our  exports,  and  employs 
350,000  tons  of  shipping,  about  a  seventh  of  the  whole 
shipping  of  Great  Britain.  Were  it  not  for  the  facilities 
to  British  importation  afforded  by  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Dutch,  our  manufactures  would  be  wellnigh  excluded 
irom  the  continent  of  Europe.    The  Scheldt,  when  guarded 
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by  French  batteries,  and  studded  vith  republican  sails, 
maj  become  the  great  arterj  of  European,  bat  nnqnestion- 
ably  it  vill  not  be  of  English  commerce.  The  great  docks 
of  Antwerp  may  be  amply  filled  with  the  tricolor  Sag ;  but 
they  will  see  but  few  of  the  British  pendants.  In  allying 
ourselves  with  the  Belgians,  we  are  seeking  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  our  natural  rirals,  and  to  strengthen  what  will 
soon  become  a  province  of  oar  hereditary  enemies;  in 
alienating  the  Dutch,  we  are  losing  our  long-established 
costomers,-  and  weakening  the  state  which,  in  every  age, 
has  been  felt  to  be  the  outwork  of  British  independence. 

But  it  is  not  the  rainoas  consequences  of  tms  monstrous 
coalition  of  the  two  great  Revolutionary  Powers  of  Europe 
against  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  smaller  states 
which  are  chiefly  to  be  deplored.  It  is  the  shameful 
injustice  of  the  proceeding,  the  profligate  disregard  of 
treaties  which  it  involves,  the  open  abandonment  of 
national  honour  which  it  proclaims,  which  constitute  its 
worst  features.  We  have  not  yet  lived  so  long  under 
popular  rule  as  to  have  become  kahituaied  to  the  principles 
of  iniquity;  to  have  been  accustomed,  as  in  revolutionary 
France,  to  have  spoliation  palliated  on  the  footing  of 
expedience,  and  robbery  justified  by  the  weakness  of  its 
victim.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  measure  politictd 
actions  by  their  succeBs ;  to  praise  conquest  to  the  skies 
when  it  is  on  the  side  of  revolution,  and  load  patriotism 
with  obloquy  when  it  ia  exerted  in  defence  of  regulated 
freedom.  We  are  confident  that  the  British  seamen  under 
any  circumstances  will  do  their  duty,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  Holland  can  resist  the  fearful  odds  which  are  brought 
against  her;  but  recollecting  that  there  is  a  moral  govem- 
ment  of  nations,  that  there  is  a  God  who  governs  the 
world,  and  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  in  nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  will  be  visited  upon  the  children,  we  tremble 
to  think  of  its  consequences,  and  conscientiously  believe 
that  such  a  triumph  may  ultimately  prove  a  blacker  day 
for  England,  than  if  the  army  of  Wellington  had  been 
dispersed  in  the  forest  of  Soignies,  or  the  fleet  of  Ndaon 
swallowed  up  in  the  waves  of  Trafalgar. 

What  is  chiefly  astonishing,  and  renders  it  painfully 
apparent  that  revolutionary  ambition  has  produced  its  usual 
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effect  in  confounding  and  undennining  all  the  moral  feelings 
of  mankind  in  this  country,  is  the  perfect  indifierence  with 
vhich  the  partition  of  Holland  is  regarded  by  all  the 
Morement  Partj,  as  contrasted  with  the  unmeasured 
lamentations  with  which  they  hare  made  the  world 
resound  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  Yet  if  the  matter 
be  impartially  considered,  It  will  be  found  that  oar  conduct 
in  leaguing  with  France  for  the  partition  of  the  Nether- 
lands, has  been  much  more  infamous  than  that  of  the 
Continental  potentates  was  in  the  subjugation  of  Poland.  The 
slightest  historical  retrospect  must  place  this  in  the  clearest 
light. 

Poland  was  of  old,  and  for  centuries  before  her  fall,  the 
standing  raemy  of  Russa.  Twice  the  Polish  armies 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  her  empire,  and  the  march  of 
Napoleon  to  the  KremUn  had  been  anticipated  fire 
centuries  before  by  the  arms  of  the  Jagellons.  Austria 
had  been  delivered  from  Turkish  invasion  by  John  Sobieski, 
but  neither  that  power  nor  Prussia  were  bound  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  Pohsh  dominions,  nor  had  they  ever 
been  in  alliance  with  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
instahihty  of  Polish  policy  arising  from  the  democratic  state 
of  its  government,  the  perpetual  vacillation  of  its  councils, 
and  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  its  external  conduct, 
had  for  centuries  been  such  that  no  lengthened  or  sustained 
operation  could  be  expected  Irom  its  forces.  It  remained 
in  the  midst  of  the  military  monarchies  a  monument  of 
democratic  madness,  a  prey  to  the  most  fnghtfiil  internal 
anarchy,  and  unable  to  resist  the  most  inconsiderable 
external  aggression.  Its  situation  and  discord  rendered 
it  the  natural  prey  of  its  more  vigorous  and  efficient  military 
neighbours.  In  combining  for  its  partition,  they  effected 
what  will  ultimately  prove,  as  Lord  Brougham  long  ago 
observed,*  the  most  beneficial  change  for  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  its  people,  by  forcibly  repressing  their  demo- 
cratical  passions,  and  turning  its  wild  but  heroic  spirit  into 
the  channels  of  r^olated  and  useful  patriotism.  In  dividing 
Poland,  the  three  powers  incurred  the  guilt  of  robbers  who 
plunder  a  caravan,  which,  from  internal  divisions,  is  unable 
to  defend  itself;  Austria  was  guilty  of  Uack  ingratitude  in 
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assailing  her  former  deliverer;  but  Russia  violated  do  oatbs, 
broke  do  eDgagemeots,  committed  no  treachery  ;  she  never 
cwed  aDythmg  to  Poland  ;  she  -was  her  eDemj  from  first  to 
last,  and  coDquered  her  as  such.  We  attempt  no  vindica- 
tioD  of  this  aggression ;  it  was  the  work  of  ruthless  violence, 
alike  to  be  stigmatised  in  a  monarchical  as  in  a  republican 
power. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  partition  of  the  Nether- 
lands, effected  bj  France  and  England  at  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  when  its  dominions  were  guaranteed  bj 
both  these  powers,  and  it  bad  done  nothing  to  provoke 
the  hostility  of  either  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  we,  in 
common  with  all  the  Allied  Powers,  guaranteed  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  his  newly  created  dominions  1 
The  treaty  of  1815  exists  to  disprove  the  assertion.  Has 
Holland  done  any  injury  to  Great  Britain  or  France  to 
justify  their  hostility  1  Has  she  laid  an  embargo  on  their 
ships,  imprisoned  their  subjects,  or  confiscated  their  pro- 
perty ?  Confessedly  she  has  done  none  of  these  things. 
Has  she  abandoned  us  in  distress,  or  failed  to  succour  us, 
as  by  treaty  bound,  in  danger  1  History  proves  the 
reverse  :  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  she  has  fought  by 
our  side  against  our  common  enemies ;  she  has  shared  alike 
in  the  disasters  of  Lafelt  and  Fontenoy,  aud  in  the  triumphs 
of  Ramillies  and  Oudenarde,  of  Malplaquet  and  Waterloo. 
Has  she  injured  the  private  or  public  interests  of  either  of 
the  powers  who  now  assail  her  ?  Has  she  invaded  their 
provinces,  or  laid  siege  to  their  fortresses,  or  blockaded 
their  harbours  1  The  idea  of  Holland,  with  her  2,500,000 
souls,  attempting  any  of  these  things  against  two  nations 
who  count  above  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  their 
dominions,  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  an 
infant  in  its  nurse's  arms  to  make  war  on  a  mounted 
dragoon  of  five-and-twenty.  What,  then,  has  she  done  to 
provoke  the  partition  of  the  lords  of  the  earth  and  the 
ocean  1.  She  has  resisted  the  march  of  revolution,  aud 
refused  to  surrender  her  fortresses  to  revolutionary  robbery  ; 
and  therein,  and  therein  alone,  she  has  offended. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Unprincipled  as  such  conduct  would 
have  been,  if  it  had  been  the  whole  for  which  this  country 
had  to  blush,  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  share  which  England 
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aod  France  have  taken  in  this  deplorable  transaction. 
These  powers  were  not  only  allieB  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands;  they  had  not  only  solemnly  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  his  dominions,  bat  they  had  accepted,  with  the 
other  Allied  Powers,  the  office  of  mediators  and  arbiters 
between  him  and  his  revolted  subjects ;  and  they  have  now 
nnited  to  BpoUate  the  parti/  who  made  the  reference.  To 
the  violence  of  an  ordinary  robber,  they  hare  superadded  the 
abandonment  of  a  friend  and  partiality  on  the  part  of  a  judge. 
It  is  this  lamentable  combination  of  unprincipled  qualities, 
which  makes  our  conduct  in  this  transaction  the  darkest 
blot  on  our  annals,  and  will  ultimately  render  the  present 
era  one  for  which  posterity  will  hare  as  much  cause  to 
blush  as  when  John  surrendered  his  dominions  to  the 
Papal  legate,  or  Charles  gifted  away  to  French  mistresses 
the  honour  and  the  integrity  of  England. 

The  ReTolution  of  the  Three  Glorious  Days,  which  has, 
for  the  last  two  years,  steeped  France  in  misery  and  Paris 
in  blood,  having  excited  the  revolutionary  party  in  every 
part  of  Europe  to  unheard-of  transports,  Brussels,  in  order 
not  to  be  behind  the  great  centre  of  democracy,  rose  in 
revolt  against  its  sovereign,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
was  expelled  from  itswdls.  An  attack  of  the  Dutch  troops, 
ill  planned  and  worse  executed,  having  been  defeated,  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  applied  to  England  to  restore 
him  by  force  to  the  throne  which  she  had  guaranteed. 
This  took  place  in  October  1830,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  still  in  power. 

To  have  interfered  with  the  land  and  sea  forces  of 
England  to  restore  the  Dntch  King  to  the  throne  of 
Belgium,  would,  at  this  juncture,  have  been  highly  perilous. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  we  were  bound  to  hare  afforded 
such  aid, — the  guarantee  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1815 
being  rather  intended  to  secure  the  dominions  of  the 
Netherlands  against  foreign  aggression,  than  to  bind  the 
contracting  parties  to  aid  him  in  stifling  domestic  revolt. 
At  all  events,  it  was  certain  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
at  once  have  roused  the  revolutionary  party  throughout 
Europe,  and  would  have  afibrded  France  a  pretext,  of 
which  she  would  instantly  and  gladly  hare  availed  herself, 
for   interfering    with   her   powerful    armies    in    favour  of 
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her  friends  among  the  Bel^an  Jacobiiu.  The  Duke  of 
Wellmgton,  therefore,  judged  wisely,  and  with  the  prudence 
of  a  practised  statesman,  when  he  declined  to  lend  snch 
aid  to  the  dispossessed  monarch,  and  tendered  the  good 
offices  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  mediate  in  an  ainic<Me  way 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  profiFered  mediation 
coming  from  such  powers  as  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
France,  and  England,  could  not  possibly  have  been  resisted 
by  the  Dutch  States;  and  the  offer  of  their  good  offices 
was  too  valuable  to  be  declined.  They  agreed  to  the  offer, 
and  on  this  basis  the  London  Conference  assembled.  This 
was  the  whole  length  that  matters  had  gone,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  resigned  in  November  1830;  and 
most  unquestionably  nothing  was  farther  from  the  inteo' 
tions  of  the  British  Ministry  at  that  period,  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  repeatedly  declared  in  Parliament,  than 
to  have  acted  in  any  respect  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  powers,  or  to  hare  made  this  mediation  a  pretext  for 
forcible  partition  of  the  Dutch  dominions. 

But  with  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power  com- 
menced a  different  system.  They  at  once  showed,  from 
their  conduct,  that  they  were  actuated  by  that  unaccount- 
able partiality  for  France,  which  has  ever  since  1789  dis- 
tinguished their  party,  and  for  which  the  great  writera  of 
revolutionary  France  have  themselves  not  scrupled  to  cen- 
sure Mr  Fox  and  all  his  adherents.  "  The  Opposition  in 
England,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  with  Mr  Fox  at  their 
head,  were  entirely  wrong  in  the  opinion  they  formed 
regarding  Buonaparte;  and  in  consequence  that  party,  for- 
merly BO  much  esteemed,  entirely  lost  its  ascendency  in 
Great  Britain.  It  was  going  far  enough  to  have  defended 
the  French  Revolution  through  the  Beign  of  Terror ;  but  no 
fault  could  be  greater  than  to  consider  Buonaparte  as  hold- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  he  was  the 
ablest  destroyer."*  The  same  blind  admiration  for  revo- 
tionary  France,  which  Lord  Grey  had  manifested  from  the 
outset  of  his  career,  was  imbibed  with  increased  ardour  by 
his  whole  Administration,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Three  Glorious  Days;  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
soon  found,  to  his  coat,  that  instead  of  an  equitable  and 

*  Stv.  Franh  iL  2T0. 
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impartial  arbitrator,  lie  bad  got  a  rutbless  and  partial  eneinj 
at  the  Conference,  in  Great  Britain. 

The  firat  measure  in  wbich  thie  altered  temper  was 
publicly  manifested,  was  by  the  permission  of  England  to 
Leopold  to  accept  the  crown  of  Belgiam.  This  at  once 
disseyered  and  rendered  irretrievable,  without  a  general  war, 
the  separation  of  that  country  from  Holland,  because  it 
established  a  revolutioiiary  ivierest,  and  that,  too,  of  the 
strongest  kind,  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  that  sepa- 
ration. This  Btep  was  a  clear  departure  from  the  equity 
of  an  arbitrator  and  a  judge,  because  it  rendered  final  and 
irrevocable  the  separation  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
mediation  to  heal,  and  which,  but  for  the  establishment  of 
that  revolutionary  interest,  would  speedily  hare  been  closed. 
In  truth,  the  Belgians  were,  after  a  year's  experience,  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  their  revolution — they  had  suf- 
fered so  cbreadfully  under  the  tyrants  of  their  own  choosing — 
starvation  and  misery  had  stalked  in  so  frightful  a  manner 
through  their  populous  and  once  happy  streets — that  they 
were  rapidly  becoming  prepared  to  have  returned  under  the 
mild  government  of  the  House  of  Orange,  when  this  deciBive 
step,  by  establishing  a  revolutionary  interest  on  the  throne, 
for  ever  blighted  these  opening  prospects  of  returning  tran- 
quillity and  peace. 

But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here.  France  and  England 
concluded  a  treaty  in  July  1831,  eight  months  after  the 
accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office ;  a  treaty  by  which  they 
guaranteed  to  Leopold  his  revolutionary  dominions,  includ- 
ing that  part  of  territory  in  which  are  situated  Maestricht, 
the  frontier  fortress  of  the  old  United  Provinces,  and  the 
noble  fortress  of  Luxembourg;  and  they  stipulated  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Sdieldt.  This  outrageous  step  was 
utterly  ruinous  to  Holland.  The  terms  which  it  imposed 
on  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  especially  the  surrender  of 
Maestricht  and  Luxembourg,  and  the  navigation  of  Dutch 
waters  by  the  Belgians,  were  utterly  destructive  of  that 
country.  It  was  the  same  thing  as  if  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mersey  and  the  Thames  had  been  guaranteed  to  the 
manufacturers  of  France  and  Belgium.  The  guarantee  of 
LimbourgandLuxembourg,  including  Maestricht,  to  Belgium 
was  still  more  unpardonable,  because  Luxembourg  was  part 
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of  the  old  pairimony  of  the  Hfmse  of  Nassau ;  aud  Lim- 
boorg,  vitb  its  barrier  fortrees  MaeBtricbt,  was  no  part  of 
Belgium,  but  of  HoUand,  properly  so  called.  Holland  could 
not  part  vitb  them,  if  she  bad  the  slightest  regard  to  her 
future  safety.  After  Maestricht,  its  old  bulwark  on  the 
side  of  France,  and  Antwerp,  its  new  bulwark  on  the  side 
of  Flanders,  were  lost,  its  independence  was  an  empty 
name. 

Determined  to  perish,  rather  than  yield  to  such  ruinous 
conditions,  the  King  of  the  Netberiands  declared  war 
against  the  new  King  of  Belgium,  and  then  was  seen  what 
a  slight  hold  the  roTolutionary  party  possessed  of  the  Flem- 
ish people.  The  revolutionary  rabble  were  defeated  in  two 
pitched  battles;  the  fumes  of  the  Belgian  rerolt  were  dissi- 
pated ;  counter  movements  were  beginning  in  Ghent  and  the 
principal  towns  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  Brussels  was 
within  half  an  hour  of  faUing  into  the  hands  of  its  lawful 
monarch,  when  the  armies  of  France  and  the  fleet  of  Eng- 
land, yielding  to  the  demand  of  Leopold,  and  bound  by  the 
guarantee  contained  in  the  Kevolutionary  Treaty,  advanced 
to  support  the  cause  of  revolution.  The  consequences  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  armies  of  Holland  were 
checked  in  the  mid  career  of  victory,  Brussels  preserved  for 
its  cowardly  revolutionary  tyrants,  and  the  ulcer  of  the  Bel- 
gian revolt,  when  on  the  point  of  being  closed,  preserved 
open  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands  gained  something  by  this 
■rigorous  step.  The  French  saw  the  utter  wortblessness  of 
their  revolutionary  allies;  the  crying  injustice  of  demanding 
the  cession  of  Maestricht  and  Luxembourg  became  too  great 
even  for  the  Governments  of  the  mediating  powers,  and  the 
protocols  took  a  new  direction.  Antwerp,  and  a  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Dutch  waters,  became  now  the  great  object  on 
which  France  and  England  insisted;  though  it  involved,  by 
transferring  the  trade  of  the  United  Frorinces  to  the  Bel- 
gian territory,  serious  eventual  injury  to  HoUand.  That 
is  the  point  which  has  since  been  insisted  on;  that  is  the 
object  for  which  we  are  now  to  plunge  into  an  iniquitous 
and  oppressive  war. 

Shortly  afterwards  an  event  took  place  which,  by  draw- 
ing still  closer  the  revolationary  bonds  between  France  and 
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Belgium,  developed  still  fiirtlier  the  system  of  aggressioii  to 
Thich  England  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  lent  the  fveight  of  her 
once  venerated  authority.  Leopold  married  the  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  Flanders  became  in  effect,  as  veil 
as  in  form,  a  French  province.  This  event  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  was  foreseen,  from  the  moment  that  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  that  country.  It  waa  well  known, 
in  the  higher  classes  in  London,  that  Leopold  had  more 
than  once  proposed  to  his  present  Queen,  be/ore  the  Belgian 
revoU;  that  it  was  her  disinclination  to  go  to  Greece  ivhich 
made  him  refuse  the  crown  of  that  country;  and  that  the 
moment  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Belgium,  he  would  be- 
come the  son-in-law  of  the  King  of  France.  All  this  was 
distinctly  known  :  it  was  well  understood  that,  if  Antwerp 
was  demanded  for  Belgium,  it  was  in  effect  demanded  for 
France,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  tricolor  Sag  on 
the  great  arsenals  and  dockyards  of  that  city,  was  the  neces- 
sary result  of  making  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  pacification 
of  the  Netherlands.  All  this,  we  repeat,  was  thoroughly 
known  before  Leopold  was  counselled  by  our  Administration 
to  accept  the  throne  of  Belgium,  or  Antwerp  was  seriously 
insisted  upon  at  the  Conference;  and  it  was  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  that  consequence  that  he  was  placed  on  that 
throne,  and  the  cession  of  that  great  outwork  against  revo- 
lutionary France  imperiously  demanded  by  the  French  and 
English  plenipotentiaries.  And  it  is  in  the  fall  knowledge 
that  this  effect  must  follow,  that  a  war  is  now  undertaken 
by  England,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  throw  Europe 
into  conflagration,  and  the  consequences  of  which  no  man 
can  foresee. 

And  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  Belgian  question  ? 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  like  a  worthy  descendant  of 
the  House  of  Nassau,  refuses  to  surrender  Antwerp  to  the 
single  dental  of  France  and  England ;  but  ^rees  to  sub- 
mit all  disputes  regarding  it  to  the  joint  arbitration  of  the 
^ve  Allied  Powers.  The  ^ve  powers  were  the  umpires 
originally  chosen ;  and  the  ^ve  alone  hare  any  legal  or 
equitable  title  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  But  how  stands 
the  fact  now  ?  Have  the  five  powers,  whose  united  and 
balanced  judgment  was  relied  on  by  the  parties  to  the  arbi- 
tration— have  they  all  combined  in  the  measures  of  Tiolence 
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againBt  Holland  ^  Quite  the  reverse.  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  bare  solemnly  protested  against  such  a  measure, 
and  its  prosecution  is  likely  to  involTe  France  and  England 
in  a  desperate  contest  with  these  potentate.  Who,  then, 
insists  OIL  the  spoliation  1  KeTolutionarj  France  and 
reyolationarj  England;  revolutionarj  France,  panting  to 
regun  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  secure  the  great  forti- 
fied harbour  of  Antwerp,  as  an  adTanced  post  from  whence 
to  menace  our  independence;  and  rerolutionary  England 
following  with  submissiTe  steps,  like  the  Cisalpine  or  Bata- 
vian  Republic,  in  the  wake  of  the  great  parent  democracy. 
And  this  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  goTemment  of  the  Whigs. 

This  puts  in  the  clearest  point  of  riew  the  extravagant 
injustice  of  our  present  attack  on  Dutch  independence.  The 
mediation  of  the  Sto  powers  was  accepted ;  the  five,  taken 
jointly,  have  alone  the  power  of  fixing  the  awai-d.  Three 
hold  out,  and  refuse  to  accede  to  the  violent  measures  which 
are  now  proposed ;  but  two,  carried  away  by  an  adverse 
interest,  one  of  them  being  the  father-in-law  of,  the  other 
also  allied  by  marriage  to,  the  party  in  whose  favour 
they  decide,  insist  npon  instantaneons  measures  of  spolia- 
tion. What  title  have  the  two  to  drop  the  pen  and 
take  np  the  sword,  in  order  to  enforce  measures  which  the 
other  three  reiiiBe  to  sanction  1  Who  gave  France  and 
England,  taken  singly,  any  right  to  act  as  arbiters  between 
Belgium  and  Holland  ?  Who  authorised  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  the  great  democratic  Powers  to  partition  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  force  him  to 
give  up  what  his  revolted  subjects  have  not  been  able  to 
wrest  from  him  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say,  they  derived  the 
power  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
in  the  forcible  mediatioQ  of  the  Allied  Powers  ;  for  what  he 
acquiesced  in,  was  ^e  pacific  arbitration  of  the  five,  and  not 
the  hostile  intervention  of  the  two.  From  what,  then,  do  they 
derive  their  right  1  From  the  same  title  which  Russia  has 
to  the  partition  of  Poland — the  right  of  the  strongest ;  the 
title  of  a  revolutionary  state  to  extend  and  strengthen  all 
the  subordinate  revolutionary  dynasties  with  which  in  terror 
of  a  righteous  retribution  it  has  strengthened  itself. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  altogether  the  obvious  and  crying 
inexpedience  of  this  war,  whi(£  ia  to  restore  to  France  that 
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important  Daral  station  so  threatening  to  England,  which  it  ■ 
took  us  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  vrest  from  her  in  the 
last  Tar ;  setting  aside  the  extreme  impolicy  of  initating 
and  spoliating  .our  best  customers  and  oldest  allies,  in  tt^ 
hopeless  idea  of  winning  the  favour  of  a  fickle  and  jealous 
manufacturing  rabble  ;  what  we  chieflj  view  with  alarm  is, 
the  monstrous  injustice  and  gross  partialitj  of  our  conduct ; 
the  total  disregard  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  centuries  which  it  inrolTes ;  and  the  deplorable 
degradation  to  which  it  reduces  England,  in  compelling  her, 
instead  of  standing  forward  in  the  vanguard  of  Freedom,  to 
follow  as  an  obsequious  vassalinthe  train  of  Gallic  usurpation. 
Not  if  her  fleets  were  sunk,  or  her  armies  defeated, — not  if 
Portsmouth  was  in  ashes  or  Woolwich  in  flames, — not  if  the 
Tower  of  London  bore  the  flag  of  an  enemy,  and  the  tombs 
of  Westminster  Abbey  were  rifled  by  foreign  bands,  in 
defence  of  our  liberties  in  a  just  cause,  would  we  think  so 
despondingly  of  our  destinies,  would  we  feel  so  humbled  in 
our  national  feelings,  as  we  do  at  thus  witnessing  the  Eng- 
lish pendant  following  the  tricolor  flag  in  a  crusade  against 
the  Uberty  of  nations.  We  have  descended  at  once  from 
the  pinnacle  of  glory  to  the  depths  of  humiliation  ;  Srom 
being  foremost  in  the  bauds  of  freedom,  to  being  last  in  the 
train  of  tyranny  ;  from  leading  the  world  against  a  despot 
in  arms,  to  crouching  at  the  feet  of  our  vanquished  enemy. 
That  which  a  huDcked  defeats  could  not  have  done,  a  dis- 
grace which  the  loss  of  a  hundred  sail  of  the  line,  or  the 
storming  of  a  hundred  fortresses  could  not  have  induced 
upon  Old  England,  has  been  voluntarily  incurred  by  New 
England,  to  obtain  the  smiles  of  a  revolutionary  throne. 

Suppose  that  La  Vendue,  which  is  not  impossible,  were 
to  revolt  against  Louis  Philippe,  and  by  a  sudden  effort 
expel  the  troops  of  the  French  monarch  from  the  west  of 
France ;  that  the  Allied  Powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  were  then  to  interfere,  and  declare  that  the  first 
shot  fired  by  the  Citizen  King  at  his  revolted  subjects  would 
be  considered  by  them  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Holy  Alliance  ;  that,  intimidated  by  such  formidable  neigh- 
bours, France  were  to  agree  to  their  mediation  ;  that  imme- 
diately a  monarch  of  the  legitimate  race  were  to  be  placed 
by  the  Allies,  without  the  concurrence  of  Louis  Philippe,  on 
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,  the  throne  of  Western  France,  and  he  were  to  be  married 
with  all  due  expedition  to  an  Archduchess  of  Austria ; 
that,  shortly  after,  a  decree  should  be  issued  by  the  impar- 
tial mediators,  declaring  that  Lyons  vaa  to  be  annexed  to 
the  newly-er^;ted  dynasty,  and  that  In  exchange  Tours 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  repubhcan  party ;  and  that, 
upon  the  French  King  refusing  to  accede  to  such  iniquitous 
terms,  the  armies  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  to  march  to 
the  Rhine  :  how  would  Europe  be  made  to  ring  from  side 
to  side,  by  the  revolutionary  press,  at  such  a  partition  ;  and 
how  loudly  would  they  applaud  the  Citizen  King  for  having 
the  firmness  to  resist  the  attempt !  And  yet  that  is  what 
France  and  England  are  now  doing,  with  the  applause  of 
all  the  Liberal  press  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  for  such  intrepid 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  that  be 
is  now  the  object  of  their  obloquy  and  derision. 

Ireland,  which  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  happen,  revolts 
against  England.  She  shows  her  gratitude  for  the  im- 
portant concessions  of  the  last  fifty  years,  by  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  her  bene&ctor,  and  proclaims  a  republican  form 
of  government.  The  Alhed  Powers,  with  France  at  their 
head,  instantly  interfere  ;  declare  that  the  first  shot  fired  by 
England  at  her  revolted  subjects  will  be  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  all  Europe  ;  but  offer,  at  the  same 
time,  their  good  offices  and  mediation  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Emerald 
Isle.  Weakened  by  so  great  a  defection,  and  overawed  hj 
BO  formidable  a  coalition,  England  reluctantly  consents  to 
the  arbitration,  and  a  truce  is  proclaimed  between  the 
adverse  parties.  Immediately  the  Allies  declare,  that  the 
separation  must  be  permanent ;  that  "  it  is  evident"  that 
England's  means  of  regaining  her  lost  dominions  are  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  must  be  no  longer  com- 
promised by  the  disputes  between  the  Irish  and  English 
people.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  they  forthwith  pnt 
a  foreign  prince,  without  the  consent  of  England,  on  the 
Irish  throne,  and,  to  secure  his  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  many  him  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Franco. 
Immediately  after,  the  Allied  Powers  make  a  treaty,  by 
which  Ireland  is  guaranteed  to  the  revolutionary  king ; 
and  it  is  declared  that  the  new  kingdom  is  to  embrace 
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JAverpool,  and  have  right  to  the  free  naTigation  of  the 
Mersey.  UpOD  Eogland's  resistiiig  the  iniquitous  partition, 
a  French  and  Russian  anny,  150,000  strong,  prepare  for  a 
descent  on  the,shore8  of  Kent.  What  would  the  English 
people,  and  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
say  to  such  a  proceeding  1  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the 
English  people  have  been  led,  blindfold,  by  their  present 
rulers  and  the  revolutionary  press,  to  do  1 

The  journals  of  Goveminent,  sensible  that  the  conduct  of 
tlieir  rulers  on  this  vital  question  will  not  bear  examination, 
endeavour  to  lay  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  affect  to  lament  the  meshes  in  which  they  were  left  by 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Of  all  absurdities 
this  is  the  greatest.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  so  far 
from  sanctioning  the  attack  on  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, have  solemnly  protested  against  it;  and  Prussia, 
preparing  to  second  her  wordfl  by  blows,  has  concentrated 
her  armies  on  the  Mouse.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands 
professes  his  willingness  still  to  submit  the  question  of 
Antwerp  and  the  Scheldt  to  the  five  Allied  Powers,  though 
he  refuses  to  yield  them  up  to  the  imperious  demand  of 
two  of  them.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  involve  the 
other  Allied  Powers  in  an  iniquity  of  which  they  positively 
disapprove,  and  for  which  they  are  preparing  to  make  war  1 
True,  they  signed  the  treaty  which  gave  Antwerp  to  Bel- 
gium ;  and  their  reasons  for  doing  so,  were  the  dread  of  a 
war  with  France  and  England  united  when  in  a  state  of 
revolution.  But  they  have  positively  reiiised  to  sanction 
the  employment  of  foreign  force  to  coerce  the  Duteh  ;  and 
without  that,  the  revolutionary  rabble  of  Belgium  may 
thunder  for  ever  against  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 

But  because  the  three  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  for 
the  partition  of  Poland  have  also  signed  the  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  the  Netherlands,  is  that  any  vindication  for  our 
joining  in  the  spoliation  ?  When  two  robbers  unite  to 
waylay  a  traveller,  is  it  any  excuse  for  them  that  three 
others  have  agreed  to  the  conspiracy  1  We  were  told  that 
arbitrary  despotic  governments  alone  commit  injustice,  and 
that,  with  the  triumph  of  the  people  and  the  extension  of 
democracy,  the  rule  of  justice  and  equity  was  to  commence. 
How,  then,  are  revolutionary  France  and  revolutionary 
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England  the  foremost  in  the  work  of  partition,  when  the 
other  powers,  ashamed  of  their  signature  to  the  disgraceful 
treatj,  hang  back,  and  refuse  to  put  it  in  force  1  Is  this  the 
commencement  of  the  fair  rule  of  democratic  justice  "i  A 
treatj  which  the  three  absolute  powers,  the  partitioners  of 
Poland,  are  ashamed  of,  the  revolutionary  powers  have  no 
scruple  in  enforcing — an  iniquity  which  Russia  and  Austria 
refuse  to  commit,  France  and  England  are  ready  to 
perpetrate  t 

The  pretence  that  we  are  inTolred  in  all  this  through  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Tories,  is  such  a  monstrous  perversion  of 
truth,  as  cannot  blind  any  but  the  most  ignorant  readers. 
When  was  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  Leopold's  dominions 
signed  by  France  and  England?  In  July  1831  ;  eight 
months  after  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  ofBce.  When 
was  the  treaty  giving  Antwerp  to  Belgium  signed  by  the 
five  powers  ?  In  November  1831,  ayear  after  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  irom  power.  What  treaty 
did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  leave  binding  on  his  successors 
in  regard  to  Belgium  1  The  treaty  of  1815,  which 
guaranteed  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  his  whole 
dominions.  What  incipient  mediation  did  he  leave  them 
to  complete  1  That  of  the  ^ve  Allied  Powers,  for  the 
pamfic  settlement  of  the  Belgian  question.  And  yet  we 
are  told  he  involved  Great  Britain  in  a  hostile  aggression 
on  Holland,  and  was  the  author  of  a  measure  of  robbery  by 
two  of  the  mediating  powers  I 

To  give  a  show  of  eqaity  to  their  spoliation,  the  revolu- 
tionary powers  have  summoned  Leopold  to  surrender 
Venloo,  and  declare  that  Holland  is  to  retain  Luxembourg 
and  Limbourg.  This  is  a  mere  colourable  pretext,  destitute 
of  the  least  weight,  and  too  flimsy  to  deceive  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Luxembourg  always  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  ;  it  formed  part  of  the  old  patrimony 
of  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  the  Belgians  have  no  more 
right  to  that  great  fortress,  or  its  territory,  than  they  have 
to  Magdeburg  or  Lisle.  Venloo  is  a  fortress  of  third-rate 
importance,  about  as  fair  an  equivalent  for  Antwerp  as 
Conway  would  be  for  Liverpool.  Who  ever  heard  of  any 
works  of  Napoleon  on  Venloo,  or  any  effort  on  his  part  to 
retain  it  as  part  of  the  outworks  of  his  conquering  dominions? 
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Venloo  is  situated  on  the  right  or  Grennan  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  and  never  belonged  to  Belgium  ;  so  that  to  consider 
it  as  a  compeusation  for  the  great  and  magnificent  foitress 
of  Antwerp,  the  key  of  the  Scheldt,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  speak  of  Harwich  as  a  compensation  for  London. 

Hitherto  we  have  ai^ed  the  question  on  the  footing  of 
the  real  merits  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  not  the  subordinate 
question  on  which  the  negotiations  finally  broke  off.  But 
here,  too,  injustice  is  not  less  manifest  than  in  the  general 
principle  of  the  transaction. 

It  was  stipulated,  by  the  treaty  of  15th  November  1831, 
signed  by  all  the  Allied  Powers,  that  the  eracuation  of  the 
provinces  to  be  mutually  ceded  on  both  sides,  should  take 
place  afier  the  exchuige  of  the  ratification  of  a  final  peace. 
Of  course,  Antwerp  was  held  by  Holland,  and  Venloo  by 
Belgium,  until  that  event  ;  and  on  that  footing  they  hare 
been  held  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

But  what  do  France  and  England  now  require  "i  Why, 
that  Antwerp  should  be  ceded  by  Holland  before  the  treaty 
is  either  signed  or  agreed  to,  and  when  weighty  matters 
are  still  in  dependence  between  the  contracting  parties. 
The  advantages  which  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  holds, 
the  security  he  possesses  by  holding  that  great  fortress,  is  to 
be  instantly  abandoned,  and  he  is  to  be  left,  without  any 
security,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  father-in-law  of  his 
enemy,  and  the  friendly  sympathy  of  their  democratic  allies 
in  this  island.  Is  this  justi  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
treaty  of  November  1831,  on  which  England  and  France 
justify  their  armed  interference  ?  Is  it  not  evidently  a 
violation  of  both  ?  and  does  it  not  leave  the  revolutionary 
states  as  much  in  the  wrong  on  the  last  disputed  point  of 
the  Conference  as  on  its  general  spirit  ? 

The  answer  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
summons  of  France  and  England  to  surrender  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  is  so  decisive  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  on  this 
point,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from,  quoting  it : — 

"  Holland  having  acceded,  not  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November 
1831,  bnC  to  the  greater  part  of  its  arrangements,  moBt  fonnd  its  proceedings 
OD  the  itipnlations  which  it  has  accepted.  Among  the  articles  agreed  to  in 
concert  with  the  Conference  of  London,  is  incladed  the  evacaation,  in  a  fixed 
time  after  the  exchange  of  the  rat iti cations,  of  the  territories  which  were 
respectively  to  change  hands,  which  point  was  regulated  bj  the  last  of  the 
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twenty-four  articles  of  15th  October  1S31,  by  the  treaty  of  16th  November, 
and  in  the  projects  of  convention  which  have  followed  it.  If,  on  the  1 1th 
June,  the  Conference  propoeed  the  20th  Jnlj  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
respective  teiritories,  it  dwlared,  by  its  note  of  20th  Jaly,  that  in  making 
this  proposal,  it  had  thonght  that  the  treaty  between  Holland  and  Belginm 
wonld  be  ratified.  To  effect  the  evacaation  at  a  time  anterior  to  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  woold  be  acting  in  opposition  both  to  the 
formally  onnonnced  intentions  of  the  Conference,  ana  to  the  asaent  which 
has  been  ^ven  to  them  by  the  government  of  the  Vetherlonds." 

"  It  is  true,"  saja  the  Times,  "  that  the  territories  were 
not  to  be  evacuated  on  each  side  till  the  ratifications  of  a 
geoeral  peace  are  exchanged."  This  puts  au  eud  to  the 
argument :  ve  have  not  ashadov  of  Justice  for  oar  demand 
of  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Antwerp,  any  more  than  for 
the  preceding  treaty,  which  assigned  it  to  Belgium, 

The  war  in  which,  to  serve  our  new  and  dearly-beloved 
revolutionary  allies,  and  enable  them  to  regain  their  mena- 
cing point  to  our  shores,  we  are  now  about  to  be  involved, 
may  last  ten  days  or  ten  years  :  it  may  cost  £500,000  or 
£500,000,000  :  all  that  is  in  the  womb  of  fate  ;  and  of  that 
we  know  nothing.  But  the  justice  of  the  case,  in  either 
event,  remains  the  same.  That  which  is  done  is  done,  and 
cannot  be  undone  :  the  signature  of  England  has  been 
affixed  to  the  treaty  with  revolutionary  France,  for  the 
partition  of  the  territory  of  our  allies ;  and  there  it  will 
remain  for  ever,  to  call  down  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
the  guilty  nation  which  permitted  it. 

In  this  war,  our  rulers  have  contrived  to  get  as  into  such 
a  situation,  that  by  no  possibility  can  we  derive  either 
honour,  advantage,  or  security,  Irom  the  consequences  to 
which  it  may  lead.  If  the  French  and  Enghsh  are  vic- 
torious, and  we  succeed  in  storming  the  citadel  of  Antwerp 
for  the  tricolor  fiag,  will  England  be  a  gainer  by  the 
victory — will  our  commerce  be  improved  by  placing  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  in  the  hands  of  the  jealous  manu- 
facturers of  France  and  Belgium,  and  for  ever  alienating  our 
old  and  willing  customers  in  the  United  Provinces  t  Will 
our  national  security  be  materially  improved  by  placing  the 
magnificent  dockyards,  and  spacious  arsenals,  and  impreg- 
nable fortifications,  which  Napoleon  erected  for  our  subjuga- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  a  revolutionary  King  of  France  and 
his  warhke  and  able  Prime  Minister  1  If  we  are  defeated, 
is  the  honour  of  England,  the  conqueror  of  France,  likely 
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to  be  upheld,  or  its  inflaence  increased,  by  our  iDabilitj  to 
bully  a  fifth-rate  power,  even  with  the  aid  of  our  Jacobin 
allies  1  WhatcTer  occurs,  whether  Holland  submits  in  fiye 
days,  or  holds  out  bravely  and  nobly  for  five  years;  whether 
the  united  Tricolor  and  the  Leopard  are  rictorious  or  are 
vanquished,  we  can  derive  nothing  but  humiliation,  danger, 
and  disgrace  from  the  event.  We  shall  certainly  incur  all 
the  losses  and  burdens  of  war :  we  can  never  obtain  either 
its  advantages  or  its  glories. 

In  making  these  observations,  we  disclaim  all  idea  of 
imputing  to  Ministers  any  intentional  or  wilful  abandon- 
ment of  the  interests  and  honour  of  England.  We  believe 
that,  aa  Englishmen  and  gentlemen,  they  are  incapable  of 
such  baseness.  What  we  assert  is,  that  the  passion  for 
innovation,  and  their  long-established  admiration  of  France, 
have  blinded  their  eyes;  that  they  are  as  incapable  of  see- 
ing the  real  consequences  of  their  actions,  as  a  young  man 
is  in  the  first  fervour  of  love,  or  an  inmate  of  bedlam  in  a 
paroxysm  of  insanity. 

From  this  sickening  scene  of  aggression,  spoliation,  and 
robbery,  we  torn  with  admiration  to  the  firm  and  dignified, 
yet  mild  and  moderate  language  of  the  Dutch  Government. 
There  was  a  time,  when  their  conduct  in  resisting  the  par- 
tition of  their  country  by  two  powerful  and  overbearing 
revolutionary  neighbours,  would  have  called  forth  the  unani- 
mous sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  British  people ;  when 
they  would  have  compared  it  to  the  long  glories  of  the 
House  of  Nassau,  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  that 
illustrious  chief,  who,  when  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  declared  that  he  knew  one  way 
to  avoid  seeing  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  and  that  was  to 
die  in  the  last  ditch.  We  cannot  believe  that  revolutionary 
passions  should  have  so  completely  changed  the  nature  of  a 
whole  people,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  to  render  them  insen- 
sible to  such  heroic  conduct.  At  all  events,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  we  cannot  forbear  the  gratification  of 
adorning  onr  pages  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  last 
reply  of  the  States-General  of  Holland  to  the  speech  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  announcing  the  approaching  attack 
of  France  and  England. 

"  Never  did  the  States- General  approach  the  throne  with  ftelingB  eimilan 
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to  thoM  of  the  present  moment.  They  bad  fostered  the  nell-grotinded  hope 
thftt  equitable  arrangements  wonld  have  pat  a  period  to  the  pressure  od  the 
country,  bnt  this  jast  expectation  has  been  disappointed.  The  States- 
General  are  grieved  at  the  coarse  of  the  negotiations.  Whilst  we  are  mode- 
rate and  inoalgent,  demands  are  made  on  ns  wtiich  are  Id  oppoaitioD  to  the 
hoQOar  and  the  indepeodeDce  of  the  nation ;  a  small  bnt  glorions  state  is 
sacrificed  to  a  preaamed  general  interest.  It  makes  a  deep  impression  to 
see  that  Foreign  Powers  entertain  a  feeling  in  favour  of  a  people  torn  from 
ns  by  violence  and  perfidy — s  feeling  leading  to  our  deatraction — instead  of 
experiencing  from  the  great  poivers  aid  la  npholding  our  rights.  The  clonda 
that  darken  the  horizon  might  lead  to  diacou^ement,  were  it  not  for  the 
conviction  of  the  nation  that  she  does  not  deserve  this  treatment,  and  that 
the  moral  energy  which  enabled  her  to  make  the  sacrifices  already  rendered, 
rem^s  in  undiminished  strength  to  support  her  in  the  farther  sacrifices 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  the  national  independence ;  that  energy 
ever  shone  most  brilliant  when  the  conntry  was  most  in  danger,  and  had  to 
resist  the  superior  forces  of  nnited  enemies ;  that  energy  enabled  her  to 
re-establish  her  political  edifice  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  usurper^ 
and  the  same  energy  must,  under  our  King,  maintain  that  edifice  against  the 
usurping  demands  or  attacks  of  an  unjust  defection. 

"  The  result  is  anticipated  with  confidence.  Tbe  oatioo  glories  in  her 
powerful  means  of  defence,  and  in  her  sea  and  land  forces,  which  are  in  amis 
to  obtain  eqaitable  terms  in  the  pence  that  is  still  so  anxiously  solicited. 

"  The  charges  are  heavy,  hat  the  circumstances  that  render  them  neces- 
sary are  unexampled ;  and  there  is  no  native  of  the  country  who  wonld  not 
cheerfully  make  the  ntraost  sacrifices  when  tbe  hononr  and  independence  of 
the  nation  are  endangered.  Much  may  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
peace  of  Europe,  bat  self-preservation  puts  a  limit  to  concessions  when  they 
have  approached  to  tbe  utmost  boundary.  Tbe  Netherlands  have  ever  made, 
willingly,  great  sacrifices  for  the  defence  of  tbeir  rights ;  but  never  have 
they  voluntarily  relinquished  their  national  existence,  and  many  times  they 
have  defended  them  with  small  numerical  forces  against  far  superior  num- 
bers. This  same  feeling  now  glows  in  every  heart ;  and  sCiU  there  is  the 
God  of  our  forefathers,  who  has  preserved  ns  in  times  of  the  most  immioeDt 
peril.  In  unison  with  their  Kii^;,  the  States -General  put  their  confidence 
in  God;  and,  strong  as  they  are  in  their  unanimity  of  sentiments,  and  in 
the  jastlce  of  their  cause,  they  confidently  look  forward  to  the  reward  of  a 
noble  and  magnanimous  perseverance." 

The  revolutionary  joumale  of  Eogland  call  this  the  obsti- 
nacj  of  the  King  of  Holland.  It  in  obstinacj;  the  same 
obstinacy  as  Leonidas  shoved  at  Tbermopylse,  and  Thcmis- 
tocles  at  Salamis,  and  the  Ronjao  Senate  after  the  battle 
of  CannsB,  and  the  Swiss  at  Morgarten,  and  the  Dutch  at 
Haarlem;  the  obstinacy  vhich  commands  the  admiration 
of  men  through  every  succeeding  age,  and,  amidst  the  injus- 
tice of  this  world,  secures  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 

The  Dutch  may  have  Antwerp  wrested  from  them ;  they 
may  be  compelled,  from  inabOity  to  resist,  to  surrender  it  to 
the  Allies.  All  that  will  not  alter  the  case ;  it  will  not 
tdttmately  avert  a  European  war;  it  will  not  the  less  prove 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  freedom.  The  Allies  cannot  ulti- 
mately allow  the  key  to  the  Scheldt,  and  the  advuiced  post 
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of  France  against  Britain,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  their  subsidiary  allj  the 
Belgians.  Id  every  age,  the  establishment  of  the  French 
pover  in  Flanders  has  led  to  a  European  war;  that  in 
vhich  a  reroLutionarj  force  is  intrenched  there,  is  not  des- 
tined to  form  an  exception.  A  war  of  opinion  must  ensue 
sooner  or  later,  when  the  tricolor  standard  is  brought  down 
to  the  Scheldt,  and  the  eagle  of  Prussia  floats  on  the  Meuse. 
When  that  event  comes,  as  come  it  will,  then  will  England, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  be  compelled  to  exert 
her  force  to  drive  back  the  French  to  their  old  frontier,  A 
second  war  must  be  undertaken  to  regain  what  a  moment 
of  weakness  and  infatuation  has  lost  in  the  first. 

But  what  will  be  the  resiJt  of  such  a  war,  provoked  by 
the  revolutionary  ambition  of  France  and  the  tame  eubser- 
vience  of  England,  on  the  interests  of  freedom  1  If  revo- 
lutionary ambition  prevails,  what  chance  has  liberty  of  sur- 
viving  amidst  the  tyranny  of  democratic  power  ?  If  legiti- 
mate authority  conquers,  how  can  it  exist  amidst  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  bayonets  ?  When  will  real  freedom  again  be 
restored  as  it  existed  in  France  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
Bourbons,  or  as  prosperous  a  period  be  regained  for  that 
distractedcountryasthatwhich  elapsed  from  1815  to  18301 
It  is  evident  that  freedom  must  perish  in  the  fierce  contest 
between  democratic  and  regal  tyranny;  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  has  most  to  fear  from  the  triumph  of  the  French 
or  the  Russian  bayonets. 

It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  see  the  light  in  which 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  is  viewed  in  foreign  states. 
The  following  article  is  from  the  Manheim  Gazette,  of  the 
8th  inst. :— "  The  French  Ministry  and  the  English  Whigs 
have  in  vain  asserted  that  they  do  not  mean  to  rule  by  the 
principle  of  Propagandism ;  these  assurances  are  no  guaran- 
tee, since  Fropagandism  subsists  in  the  system  they  have 
established,  and  cannot  cease  till  that  system  is  at  an 
end.  The  delegates  of  the  people — for  in  this  light  must  he 
viewed  all  governments  founded  upon  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty— must  of  necessity  seek  their  allies  among 
other  delegates  of  the  same  character;  and  to  endeavour  to 
find  friends  among  their  neighbours,  is  to  act  as  if  they 
sought  to  revolutionise  such  states  as  profess  the  monarchi- 
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cal  principle.  Iq  this  respect,  the  influence  of  the  Grey 
Ministry  is  more  pcroicious  than  that  of  the  French  Minis- 
try. The  former  having  commenced  hy  reTolutionising 
England,  and  feeling  itself  closely  pressed  by  a  reaction  at 
home,  feels  a  greater  desire  to  form  alliances  with  other 
nations;  and,  consequently,  it  is  less  Bohcitous  about  treaties 
and  rights  than  France,  vho  vould  unite  herself  more 
readily  with  monarchical  states,  if  she  vere  not  restrained 
by  the  alliance  with  England.  It  is  evident  that  England 
now  occupies  the  place  which  was  occupied  by  France  after 
the  ilevolation.  Aheady  the  Grey  Ministry  finds  itself 
compelled  to  repair  one  extreme  resolution  by  another;  and 
in  a  very  short  time  repose,  order,  and  peaee  will  become 
impossible.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  Grey 
Ministry  which  threatens  the  peace  of  Europe."  Such  is 
the  hght  in  which  our  Government  is  viewed  by  the  Conti- 
nental Powers,  and  such  the  alarm  which  they  feel  at  the 
threatened  attack  on  Holland  by  the  two  revolutionary 
states ;  and  yet  we  are  told  by  the  partisans  of  Administra- 
tion, that  they  are  going  to  attack  Antwerp  "  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe." 

The  Ministerial  Journals  have  at  length  let  out  the  real 
motive  of  our  conduct.  The  Times  tells  us  that  it  is  useless 
to  blink  the  question ;  for  if  the  French  and  English  do  not 
attack  Antwerp  together,  France  will  attack  it  alone,  and 
that  this  would  infallibly  bring  on  a  general  war.  That  is 
to  say,  we  have  got  into  the  company  of  a  robber  who  is 
bent  upon  assaiUng  a  passenger  upon  the  highway,  and  to 
prevent  murder  we  Join  the  robber  in  the  attach  Did  it 
never  occur  to  our  rulers,  that  there  was  a  more  e£fectual 
way  to  prevent  the  iniquity  1  and  that  is,  to  get  out  of  such 
bad  company,  and  defend  the  traveller?  Would  France 
ever  venture  to  attack  Antwerp,  if  she  were  not  supported 
by  England  ?  Would  she  ever  do  so,  if  England,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  were  leagued  together  to  prevent  the 
march  of  revolutionary  ambition  1  On  whom,  then,  do  the 
consequences  of  the  aggression  clearly  rest  ?  On  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  who,  against  the  interests  and  honour  of 
England,  join  in  the  attack,  when  they  hold  the  balance  in 
their  hands,  and  by  a  word  could  prevent  it. 

The  years  of  prosperity  will  not  endure  for  ever  to  Eiig- 
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land,  any  more  than  to  any  earthly  thing.  The  evil  days 
will  come  when  the  grandeur  of  an  old  and  venerated  name 
will  sink  amidst  the  storms  of  adversity;  when  her  vast  and 
unwieldy  empire  will  he  dismembered,  and  province  after 
province  fall  away  from  her  mighty  dominions.  When  these 
days  come,  then  will  she  feel  what  it  was  to  have  betrayed 
and  insulted  her  allies  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power.  When 
Ireland  rises  in  open  rebellion  against  her  dominion ;  when 
the  West  Indies  are  lost,  and  with  them  the  right  arm  of 
her  naval  strength ;  when  the  armies  of  the  Continent  crowd 
the  coasts  of  Flanders,  and  the  navies  of  Europe  arc  assem- 
bled in  the  Scheldt,  to  humble  the  mistress  of  the  waves; 
then  will  she  feel  how  deeply,  how  irreparably,  her  character 
has  suffered  from  the  infatuation  of  the  last  two  years.  In 
vain  will  she  call  on  her  once  faithful  friends  in  Holland  or 
Portugal  to  uphold  the  cause  of  freedom ;  in  vain  will  she 
appeal  to  the  world  against  the  violence  with  which  she  is 
menaced;  her  desertion  of  her  allies  in  the  hour  of  their 
adversity,  her  atrocious  alhance  with  revolutionary  violence, 
will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  her.  When  called  on  for 
aid,  they  will  answer,  Did  you  aid  us  in  the  day  of  trial  ? 
When  reminded  of  the  alliance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
they  will  point  to  the  partition  of  1832.  England  may 
expiate,  by  suffering,  the  disgrace  of  her  present  defection  ; 
efface  it  from  the  minds  of  men  she  never  will. 
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It  ie  a  remarliable  fact,  that  so  Qumerous  and  pregnant 
are  the  proofs  afforded  bj  historj,  in  all  ages,  of  the  universal 
and  irremediable  evils  of  democratic  ascendency,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  hiatoiical  writer  of  any  note,  in  any  country  or 
period  of  the  world,  who  has  not  concurred  in  condemning 
it  as  the  most  dangerous  form  of  govemment,  and  the  most 
fatal  enemy  of  that  freedom  which  it  professes  to  support. 
In  the  classical  writers,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  numerous 
and  impassioned,  as  well  as  perfectly  just,  eulogies  on  the 
ennobling  effects  of  civil  liberty  ;  but  it  is  liberty,  as 
contradbtinguished  from  slavery,  which  is  the  object  of  tJheir 
encomium  ;  and  none  felt  so  strongly,  or  have  expressed  so 
forcibly,  the  pernicious  tendency  of  unbridled  democracy  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  civil  freedom  and  general  protec- 
tion of  all  classes,  which  is  unquestionably  the  first  of  human 
blessings.  Thucydides,  whose  profound  mind  was  forcibly 
attracted  by  the  varied  operations  of  the  aristocratic  aud 
democratic  factions,  which  in  his  age  distracted  Greece, 
and  whose  conflict  forms  the  subject  of  his  immortal 
work,  has  told  us,  that  "  invariably  in  civil  contest  it 
was  found  at  Athens  that  the  worst  and  most  abandoned 
public  characters  obtained  the  ascendency."  Aristotle 
has  condensed  in  six  words  the  everlasting  characteristic 
of  democratic  government — "  Of  all  tyrannies,  the  worst 
is  Democracy."  Sallust  has  pointed  to  the  "Egestas 
cupida  novarum  rerum,"  as  the  most  prolific  source 
of  the  evils  which  first  nndermined,  and  at  last  overthrew, 
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the  solid  foundations  of  Roman  libertj  ;  and  left  in  his 
Catiline  conspiracy  a  picture  of  the  demagogne,  so  just  and 
true  in  all  its  touches,  that  in  ereiy  age  it  haa  the  air  of 
having  been  drawn  £rom  the  existing  popular  idol.  The 
phrase  "  Aheni  appetens,  sui  profiiaiis  ; '  *  has  passed  into 
a  proverbial  characteristic  of  that  mixture  of  rapacity  and 
insolvency  which  ever  forms  the  basis  of  the  characters  vho 
attain  to  democratic  ascendency.  Livy,  amidst  the  majestic 
and  heart-stirring  narratire  of  Roman  victories,  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  in  a  reflection  on  the  mingled 
iustability  and  tyrauny  of  popular  assembhes ;  and  all  the 
experience  of  the  woful  tyranny  wliich  the  triumph  of 
democracy  under  Csesar  brought  upon  the  Roman  common* 
wealth,  and  the  leaden  chains  of  the  centralised  government 
of  his  successors,  has  not  blinded  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of 
Tacitua  to  the  origin  of  all  these  evils  in  the  widespread 
force  of  popular  wickedness  and  folly,  and  the  fatal  overthrow 
of  the  long-established  sway  of  the  Senate  by  the  mihtary 
talents  and  consummate  address  oftne  first  Emperor  of  the 
world. 

In  modem  times  the  same  striking  characteristic  of  all 
the  greatest  observers  of  human  events  is  equally  conspicuous. 
Five  hundred  years  ago,  Macbiavel  deduced,  from  a  careful 
retrospect  of  Roman  history,  not  less  than  the  experience  of 
the  Riepublican  States  widi  which  he  was  surrounded,  the 
clearest  riews  of  the  enormous  perils  of  unbridled  democracy ; 
and  he  has  left,  in  his  Discourses  on  Livy  and  his  Principe, 
maxima  of  government  essentially  adverse  to  democratic 
establishments,  which,  in  depth  of  thought  and  justice  of 
observation,  had  never  been  surpassed.  Bacon  clearly 
perceived,  even  amidst  all  the  servility  of  the  nation,  and 
tyranny  of  the  Government  of  England  ander  the  Tudor 
princes,  the  opposite  dangers  of  republican  rule ;  and  his 
celebrated  apophthegm — that  political  changes,  to  be  safe, 
should  resemble  those  of  nature,  which,  albeit  the  greatest  in 
the  end,  are  imperceptible  in  their  progress — has  passed  into 
a  consuetudinary  maxim,  to  which,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  wise  will  never  cease  to  refer,  and  against  which  the  rash 
and  reckless  will  never  cease  to  chafe.  The  profound  mind 
of  Hume,  it  is  well  known,  beheld  the  long  and  varied  story 

•  "  CovetouB  of  aoather'e,  profuse  of  bis  own." 
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of  England's  existence  vith  perhaps  too  great  a  bias  in 
faTOur  of  monarchical  inatitutiona ;  and  Gihbon,  eyen  amidst 
the  long  series  of  calamities  which  accumulated  round  the  sink- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  sufficiently  evinced 
his  strong  sense  of  the  impracticable  natnre  and  tyrannic 
tendency  of  democratic  institutions.*  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
in  his  maturer  years,  strongly  supported  the  same  sound  and 
rational  principles ;  and  dl  the  fervour  and  energy  of  the 
youthful  author  of  the  VindicicB  GaUiccB,  could  not  blind  his 
better  informed  judgment,  later  in  life,  to  the  frightful  dangers 
of  democratic  ascendency.  He  arrived,  at  length,  at  the 
conclusion,  "  that  the  only  government  which  offers  a 
rational  prospect  of  estabhshing  or  preserving  freedom,  is 
that  where  the  power  of  directing  afiFaira  is  vested  in  the 
aristocratic  interest,  under  the  perpetual  safeguard  of  popular 
watchfiilness."f  Burke,  almost  forgotten  as  a  champion  of 
Whig  doctrines  in  the  earUer  part  of  bis  career,  stands  forth 
in  imperishable  lustre  as  the  giant  supporter  of  Conservative 
principles  in  the  zenith  of  his  intellect.  Fitt  has  told  us 
that  "  democracy  is  not  the  government  of  the  few  by  the 
many,  but  the  many  by  the  few ;  with  this  addition,  that  the 
few  who  are  thus  raised  to  power,  are  the  most  dangerous 
and  worthless  of  the  community ;"  and  Fox,  who  spent  his 
life  in  supporting  Liberal  principles,  with  his  dying  breath 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the 
gigantic  power  which  had  risen  out  of  its  spirit,  and 
embodied  its  desires. 

Nor  is  France  behind  England  in  the  same  profound  and 
far-seeing  views  of  human  affairs.  Napoleon,  elevated  on 
the  wave,  and  supported  by  the  passions,  of  the  Revolution, 
conceived,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  Heaven  to  chastise  its  crimes  and  extinguish  its  atrocity. 
Madame  de  Stael,  albeit  passionately  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  her  father,  the  parent  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  author 
of  the  French  Reform  Bill,  yet  devoted  the  maturity  of  her 
intellect  to  illustrate  the  superior  advantages  which  the 
mixed  form  of  government  estaldished  in  England  afforded  ; 
and  in  her  Treatise  on  the  French  Revolution,  supported 

*  Id  hia  lotten  and  misceUuaoiia  woAs,  bis  opiaiona  on  this  Bulqect  are  still 
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with  equal  wisdom  and  eloquence  the  Conservative  principles, 
in  which  all  mature  minds  of  a  certain  elevation  in  every 
age  have  concurred  :  while  Chateaubriand,  the  illustrious 
relic  of  feudal  grandeur,  and  the  graphic  painter  of  modem 
Buffering,  has  arrived,  from  the  experience  of  his  varied  and 
interesting  existence,  at  the  same  lofty  and  ennobling  con- 
clusions ;  and  M,  de  Tocqueville,  the  worthy  conclusion  to 
such  a  line  of  greatness,  .has  shown,  amidst  the  most  impartial 
survey  of  American  equality,  the  seeds,  in  the  undisguised 
"  tyranny  of  the  majority,"  of  the  eventual  destruction  of 
civil  liberty. 

These  enemies  of  democracy  in  every  age  have  been  led 
to  these  conclusions,  just  because  they  were  the  steadiest 
friends  of  freedom.  They  deprecated  and  resisted  the 
unbridled  sway  of  the  people,  because  they  saw  clearly  that 
it  was  utterly  destructive  to  their  real  and  durable  interests; 
that  it  permitted  that  sacred  fire  which,  duly  restrained  and 
repi'eesed,  is  the  fountain  of  all  greatness,  whether  in  nations 
or  individuals,  to  waste  itself  in  perDiciona  flames,  or  expand 
into  ruinous  conflagration.  They  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  Conservative  checks  on  popular  extravagance,  because 
they  perceived  from  experience,  and  had  learned  from  history, 
that  the  gift  of  unbridled  power  is  fatal  to  its  possessoi-s,  and 
that  least  of  all  is  it  tolerable  where  the  responsibility,  the 
sole  check  upon  its  excesses,  is  destroyed  from  the  number 
among  whom  it  is  divided.  They  advocated  a  mixed  form 
of  government,  because  they  saw  clearly  that  under  such, 
and  such  only,  had  the  blessings  of  freedom  in  any  age  been 
enjoyed  for  any  length  of  time  by  the  people.  They  were 
fully  aware  that  democratic  energy  has,  in  every  age,  been 
the  mainspring  of  human  improvement ;  but  they  were  not 
less  aware,  that  this  spring  is  one  of  such  strength  and 
power  that,  if  not  duly  loaded,  it  immediately  tears  the 
machine  to  pieces.  They  admired  and  cherished  the  warmth 
of  the  fire,  but  they  were  not  so  blinded  by  its  advantages, 
as  to  permit  it  to  escape  its  iron  bars,  and  wrap  the  house 
in  flames ;  they  enjoyed  the  vigour  of  the  horses  which 
whirled  the  chariot  along ;  but  they  were  not  so  insane  as 
to  cast  the  charioteer  from  his  seat,  and  allow  their  strength 
and  energy  to  overturn  and  destroy  the  vehicle  :  they 
acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  genial  warmth  of  the  central 
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heat,  vhich  clothed  the  sides  of  the  Tolcano  vith  luxuriant 
fruits ;  but  thej  looked  to  either  hand,  and  heheld  in  the 
black  furrow  of  desolation  the  track  of  the  burning  lava 
■which  had  issued  from  its  Bummit  when  it  escaped  its  bar- 
riers, and  filled  the  heaTens  with  an  eruption. 

Nothing  daunted  bj  this  long  and  majestic  array  of 
authority  against  him,  Mr  Bulwer  has  taken  the  field  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  efiect  of 
republican  institutions  upon  social  greatness  and  national 
prosperity.  He  has  selected  for  his  subject  the  Athenian 
democracy — the  eye  of  Greece —  the  cradle  of  history,  tragedy, 
and  the  fine  arts ;  the  spot  in  the  world  where,  in  the 
narrowest  hmits,  achievements  the  most  mighty  have  been 
won,  and  genius  the  moat  immortal  has  been  developed. 
He  conceived,  doubtless,  that  in  Attica  at  least  the  extra- 
ordinary results  of  democratic  agency  could  not  be  disputed. 
The  Roman  victories  might  be  traced  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  ;  the  Swiss  patriotism  to  the  simplicity  of  its  moun- 
tains ;  the  prosperity  of  Hollaud  to  the  wisdom  of  its 
burgomasters ;  the  endurance  of  America  to  the  boundless 
vent  afforded  by  its  back  settlements  :  but  in  Athens  none 
of  these  peculiarities  existed,  and  there  the  brilliant  results 
of  popular  rule  and  long-established  self-government  were 
Bet  forth  in  imperishable  colours.  We  rejoice  that  he  has 
made  the  attempt ;  we  anticipate  nothing  but  good  to  the 
Conservative  cause  from  his  efforts.  It  lb  a  common  saying 
among  lawyers,  that  falsehood  may  be  exposed  in  a  witness 
by  cross-examination,  but  that  truth  only  comes  out  the 
more  clearly  from  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  for  its  con- 
fusion. It  is  a  fortunate  day  for  the  cause  of  historic  truth 
when  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  leave  the  declama- 
tion of  the  hustings  and  the  flattery  of  popular  adulation, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  arena  of  real  argument.  We 
feel  the  same  joy  at  beholding  Mr  Bulwer  arm  himself  in 
the  panoply  of  the  field,  and  court  the  assaults  of  historical 
investigation,  with  whidi  the  knights  of  old  saw  themselves 
extricated  from  the  mob  of  plebeian  insurrection,  and  led 
forth  to  the  combat  of  highborn  chivalry. 

Mr  Bulwer  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  highly  distin- 
guished writer.  His  work  on  England  and  the  English  is  a 
brilliant  performance,  abounding  with  sparkling  observations, 
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containing  many  profound  ones,  and  particularlj  intereeting 
to  iJie  multitude  of  persons  to  whom  foreign  travelling  has 
rendered  the  comparison  of  English  and  French  character 
and  institutions  an  object  of  interest.  The  great  defects  of 
this  'work,  in  a  political  point  of  riew,  is  that  he  does  not 
assign  sufficient  weight  to  the  agencj  of  a  superintending 
ProTidence,  and  the  laboured  attempt  to  exculpate  the 
errors,  and  screen  the  vices,  and  draw  a  veil  over  ^e  perils 
of  democratic  government.  The  want  of  the  first,  in  an 
investigation  into  human  affaire,  is  like  the  absence  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet  in  the  plaj  bearing  his  name  :  the 
presence  of  the  second,  a  continued  drawback  on  the  pleasuro 
wliich  an  impartial  mind  derives  from  his  splendid  elo- 
quence and  deeplj  interesting  observations.  More  especiallj 
is  a  constant  sense  of  the  corruption  and  weakness  of 
human  nature  an  indispensable  element  in  every  inquiry 
or  observation  which  has  for  its  object  the  weighing  the 
capability  of  mankind  to  bear  the  excitements,  and  wield  the 
powers,  and  exercise  the  responsibility  of  self-government. 
We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  any  theological  at^ment  on 
original  sin,  how  intimately  soever  it  may  be  blended  with 
the  foundation  of  all  investigations  into  the  right  principles 
of  government ;  wc  assert  only  a  ffid,  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  every  age,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  wise  of 
every  country,  that  there  is  a  univeraal  tendency  to  cor- 
ruption and  license  in  human  nature  ;  that  religion  is  the 
only  effectual  bridle  on  its  excesses  ;  and  that  the  moment  a 
community  is  established,  without  the  effective  agency  of 
that  powerftil  curb  on  human  passion,  the  progress  of  national 
affairs  becomes  nothing  but  the  career  of  the  prodigal — 
brilliant  and  alluring  in  the  outset,  dismal  and  degrading  in 
the  end.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  friends  of  freedom 
have  in  every  age  been  the  most  resolute  and  persevering 
enemies  of  democracy  ;  because  that  fervent  and  searching 
element,  essential  to  national  existence,  and  the  best  ingre- 
dient in  its  prosperity,  if  duly  coerced  and  tempered,  becomes 
its  most  devouring  and  fatal  enemy  the  instant  that  it  breaks 
through  its  barriers,  and  obtains  the  unrestrained  direction 
of  the  public  destinies. 

The  views  of  the  republican  and  the  democrat  are  the 
Tory  reverse  of  all  this.     According  to  them,  wickedness 
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and  corruption  are  the  inheritaDce  of  the  oligarchy  alone  ; 
aristocracies  are  always  selfish,  grasping,  rapacious  ;  demo- 
cracies inyariably  energetic,  generous,  confiding.  Nobles, 
they  think,  never  act  but  from  designing  or  selfish  riewa ; 
their  constant  agent  is  human  corruption ;  their  incessant 
appeal  is  to  the  basest  and  most  degrading  principles  of  our 
nature.  Republicans  alone  are  really  philanthropic  in  their 
views ;  they  alone  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  masses ; 
they  alone  lay  the  foundations  of  the  social  system  on  the 
broad  basis  of  general  wellbeing.  Monarchical  govern- 
ments are  founded  on  the  caprice  of  a  single  tyrant ;  aristo- 
cratic, on  the  wants  of  a  rapacious  oligarchy ;  democratic 
alone  on  the  consulted  desires  and  grateful  experience  of 
the  whole  community.  If  these  propositions  were  all  true, 
they  would  he  decisive  in  favour  of  popular,  and  extremely 
popular  institutions ;  hut  unfortunately,  though  it  is  per- 
fectly correct  that  monarchies  and  aristocracies  are  mainly 
directed,  if  uncontrolled  by  the  people,  to  support  the  inte- 
rests of  a  single  or  an  oligarchical  govemment,  it  is  no  less 
trae,  that  the  rapacity  of  a  democracy  is  just  as  great ;  that 
the  responsibility  of  its  leaders,  from  the  number  of  those 
invested  with  power,  is  infinitely  less,  and  that  the  calami- 
ties which,  in  its  unmitigated  force,  it  in  consequence  lets 
loose  on  the  community,  are  such  as  in  every  age  have  led 
to  its  speedy  subversioo. 

The  Conservative  principle  of  govemment,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  that  mankind  are  radically  and  universally  corrupt; 
that  when  invested  with  power,  in  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  from  whatever  class  of  society,  they  are  imme- 
diately inclined  to  apply  it  to  their  own  selfish  ends  ;  that 
the  diffusion  of  education  and  knowledge  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  eradicate  this  universal  propensity,  but  only 
gives  it  a  different,  less  violent,  but  not  less  interested  direc- 
tion ;  that  the  diffusion  of  supreme  power  among  a  multi- 
tude of  hands  diminishes  to  notliing  the  responsibility  of 
each  individual,  while  it  augments,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
the  rapacity  and  selfishness  which  is  brought  to  hear  on 
public  affairs ;  that  when  the  multitude  are  the  spectators 
of  govemment,  they  are  inclined  to  check  or  restrain  its 
abuses,  because  others  profit,  and  they  suffer  by  them ;  but 
when  tkei/  become  government  itself,  they  instantly  support 
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them,  because  they  profit,  and  others  sufiFer  from  their  con- 
timiaoce  ;  that  democratic  institutions  thus,  when  once  fully 
and  really  estahlished,  rapidly  deprave  the  public  mind, 
and  engender  a  universal  spirit  of  selfishness  in  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people,  which  speedily  subverts  the  foundations 
of  national  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  property  ia 
the  directing,  and  numbers  the  controlling  power,  that  the 
inherent  rices  and  selfishness  of  the  depositaries  of  authority 
can  be  effectually  coerced  by  the  opinion  of  the  great  majo- 
rity who  are  likely  to  suffer  by  its  excesses,  or  a  lasting 
foundation  be  laid,  in  the  adherence  of  national  opinion  to 
the  principles  of  virtue,  for  any  lengthened  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  prosperity,  or  any  durable  discharge  of  the 
commands  of  duty. 

These  are  the  opposite  and  conflicting  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  are  now  at  issue  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  to  sup- 
port the  former  that  Mr  Bulwer  has  brought  the  power  of 
a  cultivated  mind,  the  force  of  original  genius,  and  the  vigour 
of  an  enlarged  intellect.  Athens  was  a  favourable  ground  to 
take,  in  order  to  enforce  the  incalculable  powers  of  the  demo- 
cratic spring  in  society.  Nowhere  else  is  to  be  found  a  state 
ao  small  in  its  origin,  and  yet  so  great  in  its  progress  ;  so  con- 
tracted in  its  territory,  and  yet  so  gigantic  in  its  achievements ; 
so  limited  in  numbers,  and  yet  so  immortal  in  greatness.  Its 
dominions  on  the  continent  of  Greece  did  not  exceed  an  Eng- 
lish county  :  its  free  inhabitants  never  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  citizens ;  yet  these  inconsiderable  numbers  havefiUed 
the  world  with  their  renown.  Poetry,  philosophy,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  tragedy,  comedy,  geometry,  physics,  his- 
tory, politics,  almost  date  their  origin  from  Athenian  genius ; 
and  the  monuments  of  art  with  which  they  have  overspread 
the  world  still  form  the  standard  of  taste  in  every  civilised 
nation  on  earth.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  brilliant  and 
captivating  a  spectacle  should  in  every  age  have  dazzled  and 
transported  mankind  ;  and  that,  seeing  democratic  institu- 
tions co-eiiating  with  so  extraordinary  a  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  it  should  have  come  to  be  generally 
imagined  that  they  really  were  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
the  only  secure  foundation  which  could  be  laid  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  honours  of  our  being,  was  in  the  exten- 
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BioD  of  the  powers  of  government  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

Athens,  hovever,  has  its  dark  aa  well  as  its  briUiant  side ; 
and  if  the  perfection  of  its  science,  the  delicacy  of  its  taste, 
and  the  refinement  of  its  arts,  furnish  a  plausible,  and,  in  a 
certain  degree,  a  just  ground  for  representing  democratic 
institutions  as  the  greatest  stimulant  to  the  human  mind, 
the  brerity  of  its  existence,  the  injustice  of  its  decisions,  the 
instabihty  of  its  councils,  and  the  cruelty  of  ite  decrees, 
afford  too  fair  a  reason  for  doubting  the  visdom  of  imitating, 
on  a  larger  scale,  any  of  its  institutions.  Its  rise  was  rapid 
and  glorious ;  but  the  era  of  its  prosperity  waa  brief ;  and 
it  sunk,  after  a  short  space  of  brilliant  existence,  into  an 
obscure,  and,  politically  speaking,  insignificant  old  age.  The 
away  of  the  multitude,  who  formed  the  council  of  last  resort 
in  the  commonwealth,  was  capricious  and  tyrannical,  and 
such  as  thoroughly  disgusted  all  the  states  in  alliance. 
There  was  the  secret  of  its  weakness.  Instead  of  protect- 
ing and  cherishing  the  tributary  and  allied  states,  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  insulted  and  oppressed  them,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, on  the  first  serious  reverse,  they  all  revolted ;  and 
the  fleets  which  had  constituted  their  strength  were  at  once 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  the  state.  The  flames 
of  AigospotamOB  consumed  the  Athenian  navy ;  but  that 
disaster,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  was  not  greater  than 
the  rout  of  Thrasymene,  the  slaughter  of  Cannse,  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Gauls  to  Rome.  But  Athens  had  not  the  steady 
persevering  rule  of  the  Roman  Patricians,  nor  the  wise  and 
beneficent  policy  of  the  Senate  to  the  states  in  alliance  with 
it ;  and  thence  it  wanted  both  the  energy  requisite  to  rise 
superior  to  all  its  misfortunes,  and  the  grateful  feelings  which, 
in  moments  of  disaster,  ranged  the  allied  states  in  steady 
and  durable  array  around  it.  During  the  invasion  by 
Hannibal,  which,  as  involving  a  civil  contest  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  in  all  the  Italian  cities,  very  nearly 
resembled  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  not  one  state  of  any 
moment  revolted  from  the  Roman  idliance  till  after  the 
disaster  of  Cannie ;  and  even  then  it  was  only  Capua,  the 
rival  of  Rome,  which  took  any  vigorous  part  with  the  Car- 
thaginians.    A  very  little  effort  was  sufficient  to  retain  the 
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Other  allied  cities  Id  the  Roman  confederacj,  or  reclaim 
such  as,  from  the  preseace  of  the  Funic  anus,  bad  passed 
oyer  to  their  enemies  :  -whereas  in  Greece,  on  the  very 
first  reverse,  the  whole  states  and  colonies  in  alliance  con- 
stantly passed  over  to  the  Lacedemonian  leagae  ;  and  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  Athens  was  repeatedly  checked  by 
the  periodical  reduction  of  its  strength  to  the  resources  of 
its  own  territory.  Had  the  Athenian  multitude  possessed 
the  enduring  fortitude  and  beneficent  rule  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  they  might,  like  them,  have  risen  superior  to  every 
reverse,  and  gradually  spread,  by  the  willing  incorporation 
of  lesser  states  with  their  dominions,  into  a  vast  empire, 
extending  over  the  whole  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
giving  law,  like  the  mighty  empire  which  succeeded  them, 
for  a  thousand  years  to  the  whole  civilised  world. 

Mr  Bulwer  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  brief  tenure  of 
existence  which  Athens  enjoyed ;  but  he  erroneously,  as  we 
think,  ascribes  to  general  causes  or  inevitable  necessity  what 
in  its  case  was  the  result  merely  of  the  fever  of  democratic 
activity. 

"  la  tbat  restless  and  nnpaosing  energy,  which  U  the  characteristic  of  an 
iDtellectoal  republic,  there  aeemg,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  destiny :  a  power 
impossible  to  reaist  arges  tbe  state  from  action  to  action,  from  progress  to 
progress,  with  a  rapidity  dangerous  while  it  dazzles ;  resembling  in  this  the 
career  of  indiridaals  impelled  onward,  first  to  attain,  and  then  to  preserve, 
power,  and  wbo  cannot  atmggle  sgalnat  the  fate  which  necessitates  them  to 
soar,  until,  by  the  moral  graTitadon  of  hnman  things,  the  point  which  has 
no  beyond  is  attained ;  and  the  next  effort  to  rise  is  but  the  prelude  of  their 
fall.  In  snch  states  ilme,  indeed,  moves  with  gigantic  strides  ;  years  con- 
centrate what  would  be  the  epochs  of  ceatnries  in  the  march  of  less  popnlar 
inatitntions.  The  planet  of  their  fortanes  rolls  with  an  equal  speed  throngh 
the  cycle  of  internal  civilisation  as  of  foreign  glory.  The  condition  of  their 
brilliant  life  Is  the  absence  of  repose.  The  accelerated  circulation  of  the 
blood  beaatifles  but  consumes  ;  and  action  itself,  exhaastiog  tbe  stores  of 
youth  by  its  very  vigour,  becomes  a  mortal  bat  dbine  disease." 

Now,  in  this  eloquent  passage  there  is  an  obvious  error  : 
and  it  is  on  this  point  that  the  Conservative  or  Constitu- 
tional principle  of  Government  mainly  differs  from  the 
Movement  or  Democratic.  Aware  of  the  violence  of  the 
fever  which  in  republican  states  exhausts  the  strength  and 
wears  out  the  energy  of  the  people,  the  Conaervative  wovdd 
not  extinguish  but  regulate  it ;  he  would  stop  its  diseased 
and  feverish,  to  prolong  and  strengthen  its  healthy  and 
vital  action.     He  would  not  allow  5ie  youth  to  waste  his 
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Strength  and  life  in  a  brief  period  of  guilty  excess  or 
unrestrained  indulgence,  but  so  chasten  and  moderate  the 
fever  of  the  blood  as  to  secure  for  him  a  useful  manhood 
and  a  respected  old  age.  The  democrat,  on  the  other 
baud,  Tould  plunge  him  at  once  into  all  the  excesses  of 
youth  and  intemperance,  throw  him  into  the  arms  of 
harlots  and  the  orgies  of  drunlcenness,  and,  amidst  vine 
and  women,  the  harp  and  the  dance,  lead  him  to  poverty, 
sickness,  and  premature  dissolution.  And  ancient  history 
affords  a  memorable  contrast  in  this  particular;  for  while 
Athens,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  the  fever  of  democratic 
activity,  rose  tike  a  brilliant  meteor  only  to  fall  after  a  life 
as  short  as  that  of  a  single  individual,  Rome,  in  whom 
this  superabundant  energy  was  for  centuries  coerced  and 
restrained  by  the  solidity  of  Patrician  institutions  and  the 
steadiness  of  Patrician  rule,  continued  steadily  to  rise  and 
advance  through  a  succession  of  ages,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  subjecting  the  whole  civilised  earth  to  its 
dominion. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Athens,  that 
she  behaved  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  her  greatest 
citizens;  and  that  Miltiades,  Themistoclea,  Aristides,  Cinion, 
Socrates,  Thucydides,  and  a  host  of  other  illustrious  men, 
received  exile,  confiscation,  or  death,  as  the  reward  for  the 
inestimable  benefits  they  had  conferred  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Mr  Bulwer  is  much  puzzled  how  to  explain  away 
these  awkward  facts;  but  as  the  banishment  of  these  illus- 
tious  citizens,  and  the  death  of  this  illustrious  sage,  from 
the  effects  of  popular  jealousy,  cannot  be  denied,  he  boldly 
endeavours  to  justify  these  atrocious  acts  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.     In  regard  to  Miltiades  he  observes  : — 

"  The  case  was  si lo ply  this, — MUtiadea  was  accused — whether  juBtly  or 
unjustly  no  matter— it  was  clearly  aa  impossibla  not  to  receive  the  accusa- 
tion, and  to  try  the  canse,  as  it  would  be  for  an  English  court  of  jastice  to 
refuse  to  admit  a  criminal  action  against  Lord  Grey  or  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Was  Miltiades  gnilty  or  not?  This  we  cannot  tell.  We  know  that 
he  was  tried  according  to  the  law,  and  that  the  Athenians  thought  him 
gniity,  for  they  condemned  him.  So  far  Ihia  is  not  ingratitude — it  ia  the 
course  of  law.  A  man  is  tried  and  foand  guilty :  if  past  services  and 
renown  were  to  aave  the  great  from  puniahment  when  convicted  of  a  state 
offence,  society  wonld,  perhaps,  be  disorganised,  and  certainly  a  free  state 
would  cease  to  exist.  The  qaestion,  therefore,  shrinks  to  this, — was  it,  or 
was  it  not,  nngratefQl  in  the  people  to  relax  the  penalty  of  death,  legally 
locuired,  and  commute  it  to  a  heavy  flne  ?  I  fear  we  shall  find  few  instances 
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of  gre&Cer  demenc;  in  monarcbiea,  however  mild.  Miitindes  unhappily 
died.  But  nature  slew  him,  not  the  Athenian  people.  And  it  cannot  be 
BBid  witb  greater  j a Btice  of  the  Atlieuians,  than  of  a  people  qo  less  illus- 
trious, and  who  are  now  their  judges,  that  it  waa  their  custom  '  de  tuar  vn 
Amiralpmir  encourager  Ui  oufrei.' " 

This  passage  affords  an  example  of  the  determiDatioa 
which  Mr  Bulwer  generally  evinces  to  justify  and  support 
the  acts  of  democratic  societies,  however  extravagant  or 
monstrous  thej  may  have  been.  Douhtless,  we  are  not 
informed  very  specifically  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  the  charge  of  bribery  brought  against 
Miltiades.  Doubtless,  also,  it  was  necessary  to  receive  the 
charge  when  once  preferred;  but  waa  it  necessary  to  convict 
him,  and  send  the  hero  of  Marathon,  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  into  a  painful  exile,  which  ultimately  proved  bis 
death  ?  That  is  the  point ;  and,  as  the  evidence  is  not  laid 
before  us,  what  right  has  Mr  Bulwer  to  assume  that  the 
Athenian  multitude  were  not  ungrateful  or  unjust  in  their 
decision  ?  For  their  conduct  in  this  instance,  they  reoeived 
the  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  historians  of  antiquity, 
and  yet  Mr  Bulwer  affirms  that  never  waa  complaint  more 
unjust.  The/oc^  is  certain,  that  all  the  greatest  benfactors 
of  Athens  were  banished  by  the  ostracism,  or  vote  of  all 
the  citizens,  though  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the 
charges  is,  for  the  most  part,  unknown ;  but  as  these  deeds 
were  the  acts  of  democratic  assemblies,  Mr  Bulwer,  without 
any  grounds  for  his  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  antiquity,  vindicates  and  approves  them.  The 
allusion  to  the  tragic  fate  of  Admiral  Byng,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  passage,  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Everybody 
knows  that  be  was  sacrificed  to  the  loud  popular  clamour 
forayictim  to  expiate  our  disgrace;  another  proof  among 
the  many  which  history  affords,  that  mankind  in  similar 
circumstances  are  in  all  ages  much  the  same. 

It  is  clear,  from  Mr  Bulwer's  own  admission,  that  the 
banishment  of  almost  all  these  illustrious  benefactors  of 
Athens  was  owing  to  their  resisting  democratic  innovations, 
or  striving  to  restore  the  constitution  to  the  mixed  condition 
in  which  it  existed  previous  to  the  great  democratic  innova- 
tions of  Solon  and  Themistocles.  But  such  resistance,  or 
attempts  even  by  the  most  constitutional  means  to  restore, 
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he  seems  to  consider  as  amply  sufficient  to  juatifj  their 
exile !  In  regard  to  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  be  obserres : — 

"  WithoQt  calling  into  qneatlon  the  integrity  and  the  patriotism  of 
Cimon,  withoat  Bnppoaing  that  be  woald  have  entered  into  any  intrigne 
against  the  Athenian  independence  of  foreign  powers — a  Bapposition  hia 
anbseqaent  condact  effectually  refutes— he  might,  as  a  sincere  and  warm 
partisaD  of  the  nobles,  and  e.  resolate  opposer  of  the  popular  party,  have 
sought  to  restore  at  home  tbe  aristocratic  balaoce  of  power,  by  whatever 
means  hia  great  rank,  and  inilnence,  and  connexion  with  the  Lacedn- 
monian  party  coald  afford  him.  We  are  told,  at  least,  that  he  not  only 
opposed  aii  the  advancet  of  the  more  liberal  party — that  be  DOt  only  stood 
resolutely  by  the  interests  and  dignities  of  the  Areopagus,  which  had 
ceased  to  harmonise  with  the  more  modern  inscitntions,  bat  that  he 
expressly  aonght  to  rutore  certain  prerogatives  which  that  assembly  had 
formally  lost  daring  his  foreign  expeditions,  and  that  he  earuestly  endea- 
voured to  bring  back  tbe  whole  constitation  to  the  more  aristocratic  govern- 
ment established  by  Clisthenes.  It  is  one  thing  to  preserve,  tt  is  another  to 
restore.  A  people  may  be  deluded,  under  popniar  pretexts,  ont  of  the 
rights  they  nave  newly  acquired,  but  they  never  sabmit  to  be  openly 
despoiled  of  them.  Nor  can  we  call  that  ingratitude  which  is  but  the 
refusal  to  snrrender  to  the  merits  of  an  individual  the  acquisitions  of  a 

"  All  things  considered,  then,  I  believe,  that  if  ever  ostracism  was  josti- 
fiable.  It  was  so  In  the  case  of  Cimon ;  nay,  it  was,  perhaps,  absolutely 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  tbe  constitation.  His  very  [honesty  made 
him  resolute  In  hia  attempts  against  that  constitution.  His  talents,  bis 
rank,  hia  fame,  hia  services,  only  rendered  those  attempts  more  dsngerons. 

"  Conld  the  reader  be  indnced  to  view,  with  an  examhiation  equally 
dispassionate,  the  several  ostracisms  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  he 
might  see  equal  causes  of  justification,  both  in  the  motives  and  in  the  results. 
The  first  was  absolutely  Tuceuary  for  the  defeat  of  the  arittocraiic  porly, 
and  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  those  energies  which  instantly  fbnnd  the 
most  glorious  vents  for  action:  the  second  was  justified  by  a  timiiar  necet- 
sity,  that  produced  similar  effects.  To  Impartial  eyes  a  people  may  be 
vindicated  withont  tradacing  those  whom  a  people  are  driven  to  oppose. 
In  snch  aagnst  and  complicated  trials,  the  accoser  and  defendant  may  be  both 
Innocent." 

Here,  then,  is  the  key  to  the  hideous  ingratitude  of  the 
Athenian  people  to  their  two  most  illustrious  benefactors, 
Aristides  and  Cimon.  They  obstructed  the  Movement 
Party:  they  held  by  the  constitution,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  back  a  mixed  form  of  goremment  This  heinous 
offence  'was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
amply  sufficient  to  justify  their  banishment ;  a  proceeding 
thought  right,  even  although  they  were  innocent  of  the 
charges  laid  agamst  them — as  if  injustice  can  in  any  case 
be  vindicated  by  state  necessity,  or  the  form  of  government 
is  to  be  approved  which  requires  for  its  maintenance  the 
periodical  sacrifice  of  its  noblest  and  most  illaatrious 
citizens  t 
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In  another  place,  Mr  Bulwer  obseryea  : — 

"  Themutoclos  was  Bnmnioned  to  the  ordeal  of  the  ostracism,  and  cod- 
demneil  hy  the  majority  of  auffrages.  Tboa,  like  Arigtides,  not  punished 
fbr  offences,  but  paying  Ae  honourable  penalty  nf  riting  by  gearia  to  that 
state  of  eminence,  tckich  threatens  danger  to  the  equality  of  republics. 

"  He  departed  from  Atheas,  and  chose  his  refuge  at  Argos,  whose  hatred 
to  Sparta,  hia  deadliest  foe,  promised  him  the  securest  protection. 

"  Death  aoon  afterwards  removed  AriBtidea  from  all  competitorahip  with 
Cimoo ;  according  to  the  moat  probable  accoants  he  died  at  Athena ;  and 
at  the  time  of  Flatarch  his  monnment  was  stilt  to  be  seen  at  Phalemm. 
Hia  conntrjmen,  who,  despite  all  planaible  charges,  were  never  ungrateful 
except  where  their  liberties  appeared  emperilied  (whether  rigbtij  or  erro- 
neously onr  documents  are  too  ecanty  to  prove),  erected  his  monament  at 
the  public  charge,  portioned  his  three  daogbters,  and  awarded  to  hia  son 
Ljsimachoa  a  grant  of  one  hundred  mina:  of  silver,  a  plantation  of  one 
hundred  plethra  of  land,  and  a  pension  of  fonr  dradimte  a-day  (doable  the 
allowance  of  an  Athenian  ambassador.)" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  admission  here  candidly 
made  bj  Mr  Bulver  is  veil  founded  ;  and  that  jealous/  of 
the  eminence  of  their  great  national  benefactors,  or  an 
anxiety  to  remove  aristocratic  barriers  to  further  popular 
innovations,  waa  the  real  cause  of  that  ingratitude  to  their 
most  illustrious  benefactors,  which  has  left  so  dark  a  stain 
on  the  Athenian  character.  But  can  it  seriously  be  argued 
that  that  constitution  is  to  be  approved,  and  held  up  for 
imitation,  which  in  this  manner  requires  that  national  ser- 
vices should  almost  invariably  be  followed  by  confiscation 
and  exile  ;  and  anticipates  the  overthrow  of  the  public 
liberties  from  the  ascendency  of  every  illustrioua  man,  if  he 
is  not  speedily  sent  into  banishment  1  Is  this  the  boasted 
intelligence  of  the  masses  ^  Is  this  the  wisdom  which  demo- 
cratic institutions  bring  to  bear  upon  public  affairs  1  Is 
this  the  reward  which,  by  a  permanent  law  of  nature,  free- 
dom must  ever  provide  for  the  most  illustrious  of  its  cham- 
pions 1  Why  is  it  necessary  that  great  men  and  benefi- 
cent stat^men  or  commanders  should  invariably  be  exiled  1 
The  English  constitution  required  for  its  continuance  the 
exile  neither  of  Pitt  nor  Fox,  of  Nelson  nor  Wellington, 
The  Roman  republic,  until  the  fatal  period  when  the  autho- 
rity of  the  aristocracy  was  overthrown  by  the  growing 
encroachments  of  the  plebeians,  retained  all  its  illustrious 
citizens,  with  a  few  well-known  exceptions,  in  its  own 
bosom ;  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipioa  still  attests  the  number 
of  that  heroic  race,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  illustrious 
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conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the  Tictim,  like  Themistocles,  of 
democratic  jealousy,  were  gathered  to  the  tomh  of  their 
fathers.  There  is  no  uecessitj  in  a  well-regulated  state, 
where  the  different  powers  are  dulj  balanced,  of  subjecting 
the  illustrious  to  the  ostracism  :  good  government  provides 
against  danger  without  committing  injustice. 

Mr  Bulwer  has  candidlj  stated  the  pernicious  effect  of 
those  most  vicious  of  the  many  vicious  institutions  of  Athena 
— the  exacting  tribute  from  their  conquered  and  allied 
states,  to  the  relief  of  the  dominant  multitude  in  the  ruling 
citj ;  and  the  fatal  devolution  to  the  whole  citizens  of  the 
duties  and  responsibility  of  judicial  power.  On  the  first 
subject,  he  observes — ■ 

"  ThaB,  at  home  and  abroad,  time  and  fortnne,  the  occarrence  of  events, 
and  the  happj'  accident  of  great  men,  not  onlj  maiDtaiDed  tbe  present  emi- 
nence of  Atbens,  but  promised,  to  ordiaary  foresiglit,  a  long  dnration  of  ber 
gloij  and  her  power.  To  deeper  observers,  the  picture  might  have  pre- 
sented dim,  bat  prophetic  shadows.  It  was  clear  that  the  command  Athens 
bad  obtained  was  ncterlj  disproportioned  to  hernatnral  resonrceB  ;  that  her 
greatnesa  was  altogether  artificial,  and  rested  partly  upon  moral  rather  than 
physical  causes,  and  partly  upon  the  fears  and  the  weakness  of  her  neigh- 
boars.  A  sterile  soil,  a  limited  territory,  a  scanty  population — all  these — 
the  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  of  nature — Che  wonderfnl  energy  and  con- 
fident daring  of  a  free  state  might  conceal  in  prosperity ;  bat  the  first  cala- 
mity conid  not  fail  to  expose  them  to  jeaions  and  hostile  eyes.  The  empire 
delegated  to  the  Athenians,  they  nrnst  naturally  desire  to  retain  and  in- 
crease ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  forebode  that  their  ambition  woald 
soon  exceed  their  capacities  to  soslun  it.  As  the  state  became  accustomed 
to  its  power,  it  woald  leam  to  abnae  it.  Increasing  civilisation,  Inxnry,  and 
art,  broaglit  with  them  new  expenses,  and  Athens  had  already  been  per- 
mitted to  indulge  with  impanity  the  dangerous  passion  of  exacting  tribute 
from  her  neighbours.  Dependence  upon  other  resonrces  than  those  of  tbe 
native  population  has  ever  been  a  main  canseof  the  destruction  of  despo- 
tisms, and  it  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  equally  pemidous  to  tbe 
republics  that  tmst  to  it.  The  resources  of  taxation  confined  to  freemen 
and  natives,  are  almost  incalcalable ;  the  resoorcea  of  tribute  wrung  firom 
foreigners  and  dependents  are  sternly  limited  and  terribly  precarious :  they 
rot  away  the  tme  spirit  of  iodQatry  in  the  people  that  demand  the  impost  j 
they  implant  ineradicable  hatred  in  the  elates  that  concede  it." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  observations  are  well 
founded  ;  and  let  us  beware  lest  they  become  applicable  to 
ourselves.  Already  in  the  policy  of  England  has  been 
evinced  a  sufficient  inclination  to  load  Colonial  industry 
with  oppressive  duties,  to  the  relief  of  the  dominant  island, 
as  the  enormous  burdens  imposed  on  West  India  produce, 
to  the  entire  relief  of  the  corresponding  agricultural  produce 
at  home,  sufficiently  demonstrate.  And  if  the  present 
democratic  ascendency  in  this  country  should  continue  una- 
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bated  for  any  considerable  time,  we  venture  to  prophesy, 
that  if  no  other  and  more  immediate  cause  of  ruin  sends  the 
commonwealth  to  perdition,  it  will  infallibly  see  its  colonial 
empire  break  o£,  and  consequently  its  maritime  power 
destroyed,  by  the  injustice  done  to,  or  the  burdens  imposed 
OD,  its  colonial  possessions,  by  the  impatient  ruling  multitude 
at  home,  who,  iu  any  measure  calculated  to  diminish  pre- 
sent burdens  on,  or  secure  present  advantages  to,  themselves, 
will  ever  think  they  discern  the  most  expedient  and  popular 
course  of  policy. 

The  other  enormous  evil  of  the  Athenian  constitution, 
viz.,  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers  of  the  highest  description 
by  a  mob  of  several  thousand  citizens,  is  thus  described  by 
our  author ; — 

"  A  jet  more  pernicioiu  evil  in  tba  social  state  of  the  Atbeniana  was 
radical  Iq  their  cODStitDtion  :  it  was  Ibeircoarte  of  justice.  Proceeding  npon 
a  theoTy  that  must  have  seemed  specions  and  piansible  to  an  iDespericnced 
and  infant  repnblic,  Solon  had  laid  it  down  as  a  prindple  of  his  code,  that  as 
all  men  were  iatcrested  in  the  preservation  of  law,  bo  all  men  night  exert 
the  privilege  of  the  plaintiff  and  accaser.  As  society  grew  more  complicated, 
the  door  was  thus  opened  to  every  epecies  of  vexatious  charge  and  frivolons 
litigation.  The  common  informer  became  a  most  barassiDg  and  powerful 
personage,  and  made  one  of  a  fruitful  and  crowded  profession  ;  and  in  the 
ver;  capital  of  liberty  there  existed  the  worst  species  of  espionage.  But 
justice  was  not  thereby  facilitated.  The  informer  was  reganled  With  uni- 
versal hatred  and  contempt ;  ai^d  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  writings  of 
the  great  comic  poet,  that  the  syqipathiea  of  the  Athenian  audience  were,  as 
those  of  the  English  public  at  this  day,  enlisted  against  the  man  who  brought 
the  inquisition  of  the  law  to  the  hearth  of  bis  neighbour. 

"  Solon  committed  a  yet  more  fatal  and  incurable  error  when  be  carried 
the  democratic  principle  into  judicial  tribunals.  He  evidenily  considered 
that  the  very  strength  and  life  of  bis  constitution  rested  in  the  Heliffi — a 
court  the  nnmberB  and  nature  of  which  have  been  already  described.  Per- 
haps, at  a  time  when  the  old  oligarchy  was  yet  so  formidable,  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  secure  justice  to  the  poorer  classes,  while  the  judges  were 
selected  from  the  wealthier.  Bat  justice  to  all  classes  became  a  yet  mOre 
capricious  nncerlaiuty  when  a  court  of  law  resembled  a  popnlar  hustings. 

"  If  we  introst  a  wide  political  suffrage  to  the  people,  the  people  at  least 
hold  no  trust  for  others  than  themselves  and  their  posterity  :  they  are  not 
responsible  to  the  public,  for  they  are  the  public.  But  in  law,  where  there 
are  two  parties  concerned,  the  piaintiS'  and  defendant,  the  judge  sbonid 
not  only  be  incorruptible,  but  strictly  responsible.  In  Athens  the  people 
became  the  judge;  and,  in  offences  punishable  by  floe,  were  the  very  party 
interested  in  procuring  condemnation :  Ibe  numbers  of  the  jnry  prevented  all 
responsibility,  excused  all  abases,  and  made  them  susceptible  of  the  same 
shameless  excesses  that  characterise  self-elected  corporations — from  which 
appeal  is  idle,  and  over  which  public  opinion  exercises  no  control.  These 
namerons.  Ignorant,  and  passionate  assemblies  were  liable  at  all  times  to  the 
beats  of  party,  to  the  eloquence  of  individuals,  to  the  whims  and  caprices, 
the  prejudices,  the  impatience,  and  the  turbulence,  which  must  ever  be  the 
cbaracteriaticsoramnltltadeOTally  addressed.  It  was  evident  also  that  from 
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service  in  such  &  court,  the  wealthy,  the  eniment,  and  the  learned,  witti 
other  occnpatlon  or  amnaement,  would  soon  eeek  to  absent  tbemselvea.  Aod 
the  final  blow  to  the  inte^ty  and  respectability  of  the  popniar  judicatare 
was  given  at  a  later  period  by  Pericles,  when  he  institnted  a  salary,  jnst 
snfficieat  to  tempt  the  poor  and  to  be  disdained  by  the  affluent,  to  every 
dicast  or  juryman  in  the  ten  ordinary  courts.  Legal  science  became  not  the 
profession  of  the  erndite  and  the  laborious  few,  bnt  the  livelihood  of  the 
ignonuit  and  idle  multitude.  The  canvassing,  tbe  cigoling,  the  bribeiy, 
that  resulted  from  this  the  most  vicious  institution  of  the  Athenian  demO' 
cracy,  are  bnt  too  evident  and  melancholy  tokens  of  the  Imperfection  of 
hnmui  wisdom.  Life,  property,  and  character,  were  at  tbe  haEard  of  a 
popniar  election.  These  evils  must  have  been  long  in  progressive  operation ; 
Dot  perhaps  they  were  scarcely  visible  till  the  fatal  innovation  of  Pericles, 
and  the  flagrant  esceaaes  that  ensned,  allowed  the  people  themselves  to 
listen  to  the  branding  and  terrible  satire  upon  the  popular  judicatare,  which 
la  still  preserved  to  us  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes. 

"  At  the  same  time,  certain  critics  and  historians  have  widely  and 
grossly  erred  in  aupposing  that  these  courts  of  '  the  sovereign  multitude' 
were  partial  to  the  poor,  and  hostile  to  the  rich.  All  testimony  proves 
that  the  fact  was  lamentably  the  reverse.  The  defendant  was  accustomed 
to  engage  the  persons  of  rank  or  inflaence  whom  he  might  number  aa  his 
friends  to  appear  in  court  on  his  behalf.  And  property  was  employed  to 
procure  at  the  bar  of  Justice  the  snfFrages  It  conld  command  at  a  political 
election.  The  greatest  vice  of  the  democratic  Helin  was,  that,  by  a  fine, 
the  wealthy  conld  purchase  pardon ;  by  interest,  the  Kreat  conld  soften 
law.  Bnt  the  chances  were  against  the  poor  man.  To  him  litigation  was 
indeed  cheap,  bnt  justice  dear.  He  had  much  the  same  inequality  to 
struggle  against  in  a  suit  with  a  powerful  antagonist,  that  he  would  have 
had  in  contesting  with  him  for  an  office  in  the  administration.  In  all  trials 
resting  on  the  voice  of  popular  assemblies,  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be  found  that,  caurii  piBibiu,  the  Aristocrat  will  defeat  the  Plebeian." 

These  obserrationa  are  eqaallj  just  and  luminouB ;  and 
the  concluding  one  in  particular,  as  to  the  tendency  of  a 
corrupt  or  corruptible  judicial  multitude  to  decide  in  fayour 
of  the  rich  aristocrat  in  preference  to  the  poor  plebeian  is,  in 
an  author  of  Mr  Bulwer's  prepossessions,  highly  creditable. 
The  only  surprising  thing  is,  how  an  author  who  could  see 
80  clearly,  and  express  so  well,  the  total  incapacity  of  a 
multitude  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  judge,  should  not 
have  perceived  that,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  disquali- 
fied from  taking  an  active  part  to  any  good  or  useful  purpose 
in  the  administration  of  government.  In  fact,  the  tempta- 
tions to  the  poor  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  rectitude  or 
conscience,  iu  the  case  of  goveiiiment  appointments  or 
measures,  are  just  as  much  the  stronger  than  ^ey  are  in  the 
judgment  of  individuals,  as  the  subjects  requiring  investiga- 
tion are  more  intricate  or  difficult,  the  objects  of  contention 
more  important  and  glittering,  and  the  wealth  which  will 
be  expended  in  corruption  more  abundant.     And  there,  in 
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truth,  lies  the  etenial  objectiou  to  democratic  institutions, 
that  by  withdrawing  the  people  from  their  right  province, 
that  of  the  censors  or  controllers  of  goTeniment,  and  vesting 
in  them  the  perilous  powers  of  actual  administration  or 
direction  of  affairs,  they  are  necessarily  exposed  to  such  a 
deluge  of  flattery  or  corruption,  from  the  eloquent  or  wealthy 
candidates  for  power,  as  not  merely  unfits  them  for  the 
sober  or  rational  discharge  of  any  public  duties,  but  utterly 
confounds  and  depraves  their  moral  feelings.  It  induces, 
before  the  time  when  it  would  naturally  airive,  that  uni- 
versal corruption  of  opiniou  which  speedily  attaches  no  other 
test  to  public  actions  but  success,  and  leads  men  to  consider 
the  exercise  of  public  duties  as  nothing  but  the  means  of 
individual  elevation  or  aggrandisement. 

We  have  given  some  passages  from  Mr  Bulwer  from 
which  we  dissent,  or  in  the  principles  of  which  we  differ. 
Let  us  DOW,  in  justice  both  to  his  principles  and  his  powers 
of  description,  give  a  few  others,  in  which  we  cordially  and 
admiringly  assent.  The  first  is  the  description  of  the 
memorable  conduct  of  the  Laconian  government,  upon 
occasion  of  the  dreadful  revolt  of  the  Helots,  which  followed 
the  great  earthquake  wliich  nearly  overthrew  Lacedsemon, 
and  rolled  the  rock  of  Mount  Taygetus  into  the  streets  of 
Sparta : — 

"  An  earthquake,  nnprecedented  in  its  violence,  occurred  in  Sparta.  lu 
man;  places  throogbont  Laconia,  the  rockj  soil  was  rent  osnader.  From 
Honnt  Tay getns,  which  overhang  the  citj,  and  on  which  the  women  of 
Lacedtemon  were  wont  to  hold  their  bacchanalian  orgies,  hage  fragments 
rolled  into  the  anbarbs.  The  greater  portion  of  the  citj  was  absolutely 
overthrown  ;  and  it  is  said,  probably  with  exaggeration,  that  only  five 
hoosea  wholly  escaped  the  shock.  This  terrible  calamity  did  not  cease 
Boddeoly  as  it  carao ;  its  concussions  were  repeated  ;  it  buried  alike  men  and 
treaanre :  could  we  credit  Diodorns,  no  less  than  20,000  persons  perished 
io  the  shock.  Thos  depopulated,  impoverished,  and  distressed,  the  enemies 
whom  the  cruelty  of  Sparta  norsed  within  her  bosom  resolved  to  seize  the 
moment  to  execute  their  vengeance,  and  cousnmmate  her  deetrnction. 
Under  Faoaanias,  we  have  seen  before  that  the  Helots  were  already  ripe 
for  revolt.  The  death  of  that  llerce  conspirator  checked,  but  did  not  crush, 
their  designs  of  freedom.  Now  wae  the  moment,  when  Sparta  lay  in  mina — 
now  was  the  moment  to  realise  their  dreams.  From  field  to  field,  from 
village  to  village,  the  newa  of  the  earthquake  became  the  watchword  of 
revolt.  Up  rose  the  Helots :  they  armed  themselves,  they  poured  on — a 
wild  and  gathering  and  relentless  multitude,  resolved  to  slay,  by  the  wrath 
of  man,  all  whom  that  of  nature  had  yet  spared.  The  earthquake  that 
levelled  Sparta  rent  her  chains ;  nor  did  the  shock  create  one  chasm  so  dark 
and  wide  as  that  between  the  master  and  the  slave. 

"It  is  one  of  the  anblimest  and  most  awfnl  spectacles  iu  history,  that  city 
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in  rains,  tbe  earth  Btit)  trembling,  the  grim  and  dauntless  soldieij  collected 
amidst  piles  of  death  and  rnin  ;  and  in  snch  a  time,  aoil  each  a  Bcene,  tbe 
multitude  sensible,  not  of  danger  bnt  of  wrong  ;  and  rising,  not  to  succour, 
but  to  revenge  :  all  that  ahoold  have  dtaarmeil  a  feebler  enmitj  giving  fire  to 
theirs;  tbe  dreadeat  calamitj  their  blessing,  diama;  their  hope.  It  waa  aa 
if  the  Great  Hocber  herself  had  enmmoned  ber  children  to  vindicate  the 
long-abnsed,  the  all- inalienable  heritage  derived  from  her ;  and  tbe  stir  of 
the  angrj  elements  was  but  the  announcement  of  an  armed  and  solemo 
union  between  Nature  and  the  Opprcissed. 

"  Fortunatelj  for  Sparta,  the  danger  was  not  altogether  nnforeseen. 
Af^  the  confusion  and  horror  of  the  earthquake,  and  while  tbe  people,  dig' 
persed,  were  seeking  to  save  their  effects,  Archidamua  who,  four  yeara 
before,  had  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  of  Lacedfemon,  ordered  the  tmrapeta  (o 
sonnd  as  to  anna.  That  wonderful  aaperiority  of  man  over  matter  which 
habit  and  diatipline  can  effect,  and  which  was  ever  so  visible  amongst  the 
Spartans,  constituted  their  aafetj  at  that  bonr.  Foraaking  the  care  of  their 
propertj,  the  Spartana  seised  their  arms,  flocked  around  their  king,  and  drew 
up  in  disciplined  array.  In  her  most  Imminent  crisis,  Sparta  was  thna 
saved.  The  Helots  approached,  wild,  disorderly,  and  tumnUaoua :  they 
came  intent  only  to  plunder  and  to  slay ;  tbey  expected  to  find  scatter^ 
and  affrighted  foes— tbey  fonnd  a  formidable  army ;  their  tyrants  were  still 
thdr  lords.  They  saw,  paused,  and  fled,  scattering  themselves  over  the 
country,  exciting  all  ibey  met  to  rebellion ;  and  soon,  joined  with  the 
Hessenians — kindred  to  them  by  blood  and  andent  reminiacences  of  heroic 
strnggies — tbey  seized  that  same  Ithome  which  their  hereditary  Aristodemua 
had  before  occupied  with  unforgotten  valonr.  This  they  fortified,  and,  occu- 
pying also  the  neighbonring  landa,  declared  open  war  upon  their  lords. 
As  the  Measenians  were  the  more  worthy  enemy,  so  the  general  insurrec- 
tion is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Third  Messenian  War." 

The  iDCtdeDt  here  narrated  of  the  King  of  Sparta,  amidst 
tbe  yawning  of  tbe  earthquake  and  the  ruin  of  his  capital, 
sounding  the  trumpets  to  arms,  and  the  Lacedsemouians 
assembling  in  disciplined  airay  around  him,  is  one  of  the 
sublimest  recorded  in  history.  The  pencil  of  Martin  would 
there  find  a  fit  subject  for  its  noblest  efibrts.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  a  people  capable  of  such  conduct  in  such  a 
moment,  and  trained  by  discipline  and  habit  to  such  docility 
in  danger,  should  acquire  and  maintain  supreme  dominion 
in  Greece. 

The  next  passage  with  which  we  shall  gratify  our  readers, 
is  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  a  marvellous  topic — tbeunrivalled 
grace  and  beauty  of  tbe  Athenian  edifices,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Pericles. 

"  Then  rapidly  progressed  those  glorious  fabrics  which  seemed,  aa  Plutarch 
gracefully  expreaaea  it,  endowed  with  the  bloom  of  a  perennial  yomh.  Still, 
tbe  bouses  of  private  dtizena  remained  aimple  and  nnadomed;  stilt  were 
the  atreeta  narrow  and  irregular;  and  even  centuries  afterwards,  a  etran^r 
entering  Athens  would  not  at  first  have  recognised  tbe  clainia  of  the  mis- 
tress of  Grecian  art,  Bnt  to  the  homeliness  of  her  common  thoronghfares 
and  private  manaiona,  the  magnificence  of  her  public  edifices  now  made  a 
dazzling  contiaat.      The    Acropolis  that  towered  above  the  homes  and 
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tboronghraree  ormen — a  spot  too  sacred  for  haman  babitation— became,  to 
nse  a  proverbial  pbraae, '  a  Citf  of  the  Gods.'  Tfae  cltiaen  was  evei7where 
to  be  reminded  of  tbe  majeatf  of  tbe  State— bis  patriotism  was  to  be 
iocFeased  bf  tbe  pride  io  her  beaatj— hla  taste  to  be  elevated  by  the 
spectacle  of  her  spleDdonr.  Thus  flocked  to  Athens  all  nbo  tbrangboDt 
Greece  were  emineotin  art.  Sculptors  and  vcbitects  vied  with  each  other 
in  adoroioK  the  ;oang  Empress  of  the  Seas  ;  then  rose  the  masterpieces  of 
Phidias,  of  Callicrates,  of  Mnesicles,  which,  even  either  in  their  brolten 
remains,  or  in  the  feeble  copies  of  imitators  less  inspired,  still  command  so 
Intense  a  wonder,  and  furnish  models  so  immortal  And  if,  so  to  speak, 
their  bones  and  relics  excite  onr  awe  and  envj,  as  testiffing  of  a  lovelier 
and  grander  race,  which  tbe  deluge  of  time  has  swept  awav,  what,  in 
that  day,  must  have  been  their  bnlliant  effect — nnmutilated  m  th^  tair 
proportions — frash  in  all  their  llDeaments  and  hoes  ?  For  their  beantj  was 
not  limited  to  the  symmetrj'  of  arch  and  colnmn,  nor  their  materials  con- 
fined to  the  marbles  of  Pentelicus  and  Pares.  Even  the  exterior  of  the 
temples  glowed  with  tbe  richest  harmony  of  colours ;  and  was  decorated  with 
the  pnrest  gold ;  an  atmosphere  pecnliarl^  favourable  both  to  the  dtspUv  and 
the  preservation  of  art,  permitted  to  external  pediments  and  friezes  all  the 
minateness  of  ornament,  all  the  brilliancy  of  colours,  sncb  as  in  the  interior  of 
Italian  charches  may  yet  be  seen — vitiated,  in  the  last,  by  a  gaudy  and  bar- 
barons  taste.  Nor  did  the  Athenians  spore  any  cost  npon  the  works  that 
were,  like  the  tombs  and  tripods  of  their  heroes,  to  be  the  monuments  of  a 
nation  to  distant  ages,  and  to  transmit  the  most  Irrefragable  proof,  '  that 
tbe  power  of  ancient  Greece  was  not  an  idle  legend.'  The  whole  democracy 
were  animated  with  the  passion  of  Pericles ;  and  when  Phidias  recommended 
marble  as  a  cheaper  material  than  ivory  for  the  great  statne  of  Minerva,  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  ivory  was  preferred  by  the  nuanimous  voice  of  the 
assembly.  Thos,  whether  it  were  extravagance  or  ms^iScence,  the  blame 
in  one  case,  tbe  admiration  in  another,  rests  not  more  with  the  minister  than 
the  popniace.  It  was,  iadeed,  the  great  characteristic  of  those  works,  that 
they  were  entirely  the  creations  of  the  people :  without  the  people,  Pericles 
could  not  have  built  a  temple,  or  engaged  a  sculptor.  The  miracles  of  that 
day  reaalted  from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  population  yet  young,  fall  of  the  first 
ardour  for  tbe  Beautiful,  dedicating  to  the  State,  as  to  a  mistress,  the 
trophies  faononrably  won,  or  tbe  treasares  itijurioasly  extorted ;  and  nniting 
the  resoni'cea  of  a  nation  with  the  energy  of  an  individnal,  because  the  toil, 
the  cost,  were  borne  by  those  who  ancceeded  to  the  enjoyment  and  arrogated 
the  glory." 

This  is  eloquently  said.  But  in  looking  for  the  causes  of 
the  Athenian  supremacj  in  taste  and  art,  especially  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  we  suspect  the  historic  observer  must 
look  for  higher  and  more  spiritual  causes  than  tbe  mere 
energy  and  feverish  excitement  of  democratic  institutions. 
For,  admitting  that  energy  and  universal  exertion  are  in 
every  age  the  characteristic  of  republican  states,  ho?  did  it 
happen  that,  in  Athens  alone,  it  took  so  early  and  decidedly 
the  direction  of  taste  and  art  1  That  is  the  point  which 
constitutes  the  marvel,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion which  it  at  ojice  acquired,  Many  other  nations  ia 
ancient  and  modem  times  have  been  republican, — Corinth, 
Tyre,  Carthage,  Sidon,  Sardis,  Syracuse,  Marseilles,  HoU 
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land,  Switzerland,  America ;  bat  vbere  shall  ve  find  one 
-which  prodaced  the  Parthenon  or  the  Apotlo  Belridere,  the 
Tragedies  of  ./Eschylos  or  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  the 
thought  of  Thacydides  or  the  Tisions  of  Plato  ?  How  has 
it  happened  that  those  democratic  institutions,  which  in 
modern  times  are  found  to  be  generally  associated  only  with 
Tolgar  manners,  urban  discord,  or  commercial  desires,  should 
there  bare  elevated  the  nation  in  a  few  years  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  intellectual  glory ;  that,  instead  of  Dutch  pon- 
derosity or  Swiss  downesB,  of  American  conceit  or  Floren- 
tine discord,  republicanism  on  the  shores  of  Attica  produced 
the  fire  of  Demosthenes,  the  grace  of  Euripides,  the  nturatiTe 
of  Xenophon,  the  taste  of  Phidias  1  After  the  most  atten- 
tiye  consideration,  we  find  it  impossible  to  explain  this 
marvel  of  marvels  by  the  agency  merely  of  human  causes ; 
and  are  constrained  to  ascribe  the  placing  of  the  eye  of 
Greece  on  the  shorra  of  Attica  to  the  same  invisible  hand 
which  has  fixed  the  wonders  of  vision  in  the  human  fore- 
head. 

There  are  certain  starts  in  human  progress,  and  more 
especially  in  the  advance  of  art,  which  it  is  utterly  hopeless 
to  refer  to  any  other  cause  but  the  immediate  design  and 
agency  of  the  Almighty.  Democratic  institutions  afford  no 
sort  of  explanation  of  them :  we  see  no  Partbenons,  nor 
Sophocles,  nor  Plates  in  embryo,  either  in  America  since  ita 
independence,  or  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  or  in  Eng- 
land since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  When  we  reflect 
that  taste  in  Athens,  in  thirty  years  after  the  Persian  invasion, 
had  ascended  from  tbe  infantine  rudeness  of  the  ^gina 
Marbles  to  the  faultless  peristyle  and  matchless  sculpture 
of  the  Parthenon  ;  that  in  modern  Italy  the  art  of  painting 
rose  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  individual,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight,  from  tbe  stiff  outline  and  hard  colouring 
of  PietFO  Pemigino  to  the  exquisite  grace  of  Raphael ;  and 
that  it  was  during  an  age  when  the  barons  to  the  north  of 
the  Alps  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  when  rushes  were 
strewed  on  the  floors  instead  of  carpets,  that  the  unrivalled 
sublimity  of  Gothic  Cathedrals  was  conceived,  and  the 
hitherto  unequalled  skill  of  their  structure  attained  :  we  are 
constrained  to  admit  that  a  greater  power  than  that  of  man 
superintends  human  affairs,  and  that,  from  the  rudest  and 
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most  unpromismg  materials,  ProvideDce  can,  at  the  appointed 
season,  bring  forth  the  greatest  and  moat  eiiJted  efforts  of 
human  intellect. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  onr  author's  powers  of  mili- 
tary description,  no  unimportant  qnalitj  in  a  historian,  ve 
shall  gratify  our  readers  by  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Platffia,  the  most  vital  conflict  to  the  fortunes  of  the  species 
which  occurred  in  all  antiquity,  and  which  we  have  never 
elsewhere  read  in  so  graphic  and  animated  a  form. 

"  As  the  troops  of  MardoDias  advanced,  the  rest  of  the  Peraiui  armament, 
deeming  the  task  was  dow  DOt  to  figbt  bnt  to  pnrane,  rabed  theii  st&Ddarda 
and  poured  forward  tamuitnonslj,  without  discipline  or  order. 

"  Faasanias,  pregaed  bj  the  Fersiui  line,  and  if  not  of  a  timorons,  at  least 
of  an  irresolate,  temper,  lost  no  time  insendingto  the  Athenians  for  sncconr. 
But  wben  the  latter  were  on  their  march  with  the  required  aid,  they  were 
suddenly  intercepted  by  the  auxiliary  Greeks  In  the  Persian  serrlce,  and 
cut  off  From  the  rescue  of  the  Spartans. 

"  Tbe  Spartans  beheld  themsetyes  thus  left  nnsupported  with  considerable 
alarm.  Yet  their  force,  inclnding  tbe  Tegeans  and  Helots,  was  58,000 
men.  Committing  hLmself  to  the  gods,  Faueanias  orduned  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice, hia  whole  army  awaiting  the  result,  while  the  shafts  of  the  Feraian 
bowmen  poured  on  them  near  and  fast.  But  the  entrails  presented  discon- 
raging  omens,  and  tbe  sacrifice  was  again  renewed.  Meanwhile  the  Spartans 
evinced  tbeir  characteristic  fortitude  and  discipline — not  one  man  stirring 
from  bis  ranks  until  tbe  auguries  should  a^nme  a  more  favouring  aspect ; 
all  harassed,  and  some  wonnded,  by  the  Fersian  arrows,  they  yet,  seeking 
protection  only  beneath  their  broad  bucklers,  waited  with  a  stem  patience 
the  time  of  their  leader  and  of  Heaven.  Tben  fell  Callicrates,  the  stateliest 
and  strongest  soldier  in  the  whole  army,  lamenting,  not  death,  bat  that  bia 
Bword  was  as  yet  nndrawn  against  the  invader. 

"  And  still  sacriBce  after  sacriSce  seemed  to  forbid  the  battle,  when 
Panaanias,  lifting  bis  eyes  that  streamed  with  tears,  to  the  temple  of  Juno, 
that  stood  hard  by,  supplicated  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Citbieron,  that  if  the 
fates  forbade  tbe  Greeks  to  conqaer,  they  might  at  least  fall  like  warriors. 
And  while  uttering  this  prayer,  the  tokens  waited  for  became  snddenly 
visible  in  the  victims,  and  the  angnrs  announced  the  promise  of  coming 
victory. 

"  Therewith,  the  order  of  battle  rang  instantly  throngh  tbe  army,  and,  to 
nse  the  poetical  comparison  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartan  phalanx  snddenly  stood 
forth  in  ita  strength,  like  some  fierce  animal,  erecting  its  bristles  and  pre- 
paring its  vengeance  for  the  foe.  The  gronnd,  broken  in  many  steep  and 
precipitous  ridges,  and  intersected  by  the  Asopns,  whose  sluggish  stream 
winds  over  a  broad  and  mshy  bed,  was  nnfavonrable  to  the  movements  of 
cavalry,  and  tbe  Fersian  foot  advanced  therefore  on  the  Greeks. 

"  Drawn  np  in  their  massive  phalanx,  the  Lacedemonians  presented  an 
almost  impenetrable  body — sweeping  slowly  on,  compact  and  serried — while 
the  hot  and  andisciplined  valonr  of  the  Persians,  more  fortanate  in  the 
gkirmiab  than  the  battle,  broke  itself  in  a  thousand  waves  npon  that  moving 
rock.  Pouring  on  in  small  nnmbers  at  a  time,  they  fell  fast  round  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Greeks— their  armour  slight  against  the  strong  pikes  of  Sparta 
— their  courage  without  skill,  their  numbers  witbont  discipline ;  still  they 
fonght  gallantly,  even  when  on  the  ground  seizing  the  pikes  with  their  naked 
hands,  and  with  tbe  wonderful  agility  which  still  characterises  the  Oriental 
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Bwordsmea,  springing  to  their  feet,  and  regaioiDg  their  anns,  when  aeem- 
inglj  overcome — wrestiog  away  their  enemj'e  shields,  aod  grappling  with 
them  desperately  hand  to  hand. 

"  Foremost  of  a  band  of  a.  thousand  chosen  Persians,  consplcnons  bj  hia 
white  charger,  and  still  more  bj  his  daring  valonr,  rode  Uardonine,  directing 
the  attack — fiercer  wherever  hU  armour  biaied.  Inspired  by  his  presence, 
the  Fei^ans  fought  worthilj  of  their  warlike  fame,  and,  even  in  falling, 
thinned  the  Spartan  ranks.  At  length  the  rash  bnt  gallant  leader  of  the 
Asiatic  armies  received  a  mortal  wonod :  his  skull  was  crushed  in  by  a  stone 
trom  the  hand  of  a  Spartan.  His  chosen  band,  the  boast  of  the-  armj,  fell 
fighting  Tonnd  him,  bnt  his  death  was  the  general  signs.!  of  defeat  and 
flight.  Encumbered  by  their  long  robes,  and  pressed  by  the  relentless 
conqaerors,  the  Persians  fled  in  disorder  towards  their  camp,  which  was 
secnred  by  wooden  in  trench  men  ts,  by  gates  and  towers  and  walls.  Here, 
fortifying  themselyes  as  they  best  migbt,  they  contended  snccesafnlly,  and 
with  advantage,  against  the  Lacednmonians,  who  were  ill  skilled  in  assault 
and  siege. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  obtained  the  victory  on  the  pWns  over  the 
Greeks  of  Mardonins— finding  their  most  resolute  enemy  in  the  Thebans— 
(three  hundred  of  whose  principal  warriors  fell  in  the  field)— and  now  joined 
the  Spartans  at  the  Persian  camp.  The  Athenians  are  said  to  have  been 
better  skilled  in  the  art  of  siege  than  the  Spartans ;  yet  at  that  time  their 
experience  coold  scarcely  have  been  greater.  The  Athenians  were  at  all 
times,  however,  of  a  more  impetuous  temper;  and  the  men  wbo  bad  'mnto 
the  charge'  at  Marathon  were  not  to  be  baffled  by  the  desperate  remnant  of 
their  ancient  Foe.  They  scaled  the  walla ;  they  efiected  a  breach  through 
which  the  Tegeans  were  the  first  to  rush ;  the  Greeks  poored  fast  and  fierce 
Into  the  camp.  Appalled,  dismayed,  staplfied,  by  the  suddenness  and  greai- 
nessof  their  loss,  the  Persians  no  longer susttuned  their  fame;  they  dispereed 
themselves  in  ail  directions,  falling,  as  they  fled,  with  a  prodigions  slaughter, 
so  that  out  of  that  mighty  armament  scarce  SOOO  effected  an  escape. 

Our  limits  'will  admit  of  only  one  extract  more ;  but  it  is 
oD  a  differeut  subject,  and  exhibits  Mr  Bulwer's  great  powers 
of  criticism  in  tbe  fields  of  poetry  and  romance,  vith  vihich 
he  has  long  been  familiar,  and  in  which  he  has  deserredly 
acquired  so  great  a  reputation : — ■ 

"Sammoning  before  ns  the  external  character  of  tbe  Athenian  drama,  the 
vast  andience,  the  unroofed  and  enormous  theatre,  the  actors  themselves 
enlarged  by  art  above  the  ordinary  proportions  of  men,  the  solemn  and 
sacred  sntyects  irom  which  its  form  and  spirit  were  derived,  we  turn  to 
.^schylns,  and  behold  at  once  the  fitting  creator  of  its  grand  and  ideal  per- 
sooiflcationa.  I  have  said  that  Homer  was  his  original ;  but  a  more  intel- 
lectual age  than  that  of  the  Grecian  epic  had  arrived,  and  with  .^achylns 
philosophy  passed  into  poetry.  The  dark  doctrine  of  Fatality  Imparted  its 
stem  and  awful  interest  to  the  narration  of  events :  men  were  delineated,  not 
as  mere  self-acting  and  eeLF-willed  mortals,  bnt  as  the  agents  of  a  destiny 
inevitable  andnnseen.  The  gods  themselves  are  no  longer  the  gods  of  Homer, 
entering  into  the  sphere  of  human  action  for  petty  motives  ana  for  individual 
purpoees— drawing  their  grandeur,  not  from  the  part  they  perform,  but  from 
the  descriptions  of  the  poet ;  they  appear  now  as  the  oracles  or  the  agents 
of  Fate  i  they  are  visitors  from  another  world,  terrible  and  ominous  from 
the  warnings  which  they  convey.  Homer  is  the  creator  of  the  Material 
poetry— iEschy ins  of  the  Intellectual.  The  corporeal  and  animal  sufferings 
of  the  Titan  in  the  Epic  hell  become  exalted  by  Tragedy  into  the  portrait 
of  moral  Fortitude  defying  physical  Aogniah.    The  Prometheus  of  .Sischylns 
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ia  the  spirit  of  a  god  disdaiaftillj  enbjected  to  the  inisfortnneB  of  a  man.  Id 
reading  tbis  wonderAU  performance,  which  in  pore  and  snstained  Bublimit}' 
is  perhaps  anrivalled  in  the  literatare  of  the  world,  we  lose  sight  entirely  of 
the  cheerful  Hellenic  worship ;  and  jet  it  is  in  vain  that  the  learned  attempt 
to  trace  it8  vagae  and  mysterions  metaphysics  to  any  old  symholicai  reli- 
gion of  the  East.  More  probably,  whatever  theological  system  it  shadowe 
forth  was  rather  the  gigantic  conception  of  the  poet  himself,  than  the  imper- 
fect revival  of  any  forgotten  creed,  or  the  poetical  disgnise  of  any  existent 
philosophy.  However  tbis  be,  it  wonld  certainly  seem,  that,  ia  this  majes- 
tic picture  of  the  danntless  enemy  of  Jnpiter,  punished  only  for  his  beoefits 
to  man,  and  attracting  all  oor  syiopathies  by  his  courage  and  his  benevo- 
lence, is  conveyed  something  of  disbelief  or  defiance  of  the  creed  of  the 
popnlace~a  snspicion  from  which  .SlBchylna  was  not  (iree  in  the  judgment  of 
hie  contemporaries,  and  which  is  by  no  means  inconsonant  with  the  doctrines 
of  Pythagoras." 

Mr  Bulver  justifies  tbis  warm  eulogium  bj  some  beautiful 
translationa.  We  select  bis  animated  verBion  of  tbe  eiqui- 
site  passage  bo  well  known  to  scbolars,  wbere  Clytemnestra 
describes  to  the  Chorus  the  progress  of  tbe  watch-fires  which 
announced  to  expecting  Greece  tbe  fall  of  Troj ;  a  passage 
perhaps  unrivalled  in  tbe  classical  authors  in  picturesque 
and  vivid  images,  and  which  approaches  more  nearly,  though 
it  surpasses  in  sublimity,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of 
the  bale-fires  which  announced  to  the  Lotbians  a  Warden 
inroad  of  the  English  forces  :^ 

"  A  gletim— «  gleam — from  Ida's  height, 
By  the  Fire-god  sent,  it  come; — 
From  watch  to  watch  it  lenpt  that  lights 
Ab  a  rider  rodo  the  Flame  ! 

It  shot  through  the  Btartled  sky, 

And  the  torch  of  that  blaring  glory 
Old  LenmoB  anight  od  high, 

On  ita  holy  promontory. 

And  Bent  it  on,  the  jocund  mgn, 

To  Athos,  Moont  of  Jove  divioe. 

Wildly  the  while,  it  rooo  from  the  isle. 

So  that  the  might  of  tbe  joumeying  Light 

Skimmed  over  the  back  of  the  gleaming  brine  7 

Farther  and  faster  speeds  it  on. 
Till  the  watoh  that  keep  Macistus  steep — 
See  it  burst  like  a  blazing  Sun  ! 
Doth  MociatuB  Bleep 
On  hie  tower^clod  steep  1 
No  !  rapid  and  red  doth  the  wild  fire  swosp ; 
It  flashen  afar,  OQ  the  WByward  etreom 
Of  the  wild  Eurlpus,  tbe  rushinR  beam ! 
It  rouoen  the  light  on  Heseapion's  height, 
And  they  feed  ItB  breath  with  the  wiUiered  heath. 
But  it  may  not  stay ! 
And  away-— awfty — 
It  bounds  in  ita  fresheniog  might. 
Silent  and  soon. 
Like  a  broadened  moon, 
It  pames  in  sheen  Asopus  green, 
And  buritH  on  Cithteron  grey  ! 
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The  vaider  wakea  to  the  Signal-Rif«, 

And  it  Bwoope  from  tiie  hill  with  a  broader  bUze, 

On— on  (he  fleiy  Glory  rode— 

Thj  lonely  Uk^  QorgOpis,  glowed— 

To  Hegara'B  Mount  it  came ; 
They  fead  it  agun. 
And  it  Btreama  amain — 

A  giant  beard  of  Flame  1 
The  headland  clifb  thai  darkly  down 
O'er  the  Saromc  watera  frown. 
Are  poBs'd  with  the  Swill  One's  lurid  stride. 
And  the  huge  rock  glares  on  the  glaring  tide. 
With  mightier  march  and  fiercer  power 
It  gain'd  Arachne'a  neighbouring  tower — 
Thence  on  our  Argive  roof  ita  reat  it  won. 
Of  Ida's  fire  the  long-descended  Son ! 

aight  harbinger  of  glory  and  of  joy  1 
So  firat  and  last  with  equal  honour  crown'd. 
In  solemn  feasta  the  race-torch  drcles  round. — 
And  these  my  heralds  1— this  my  SlOH  or  Fbacb  ; 
Lo !  while  we  breathe,  the  victor  lorda  of  Qreece 

Stalk,  in  stem  tumult,  through  the  halla  of  Troy !" 

As  an  example  of  the  defect  of  which  we  complained  ia 
the  early  part  of  this  essay  of  the  want  of  acknowledgment 
of  a  Superintending  Power,  and  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
injustice  in  the  estimate  we  have  formed  of  the  tendency 
in  this  particular  of  his  writinga,  we  shall  give  an  extract. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  world  which 
has  been  so  momentous  in  its  consequences,  so  vital  in  ita 
effects,  as  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  and  none  in  which  the  superintending  agency  of  an 
overruling  Providence  was  so  clearly  evinced.  Observe 
the  reflections  which  Mr  Bulwer  deduces  from  this  me- 
morable event. 

"  When  the  deluge  of  tbe  rersiftn  arms  rolled  back  to  its  Eutem  bed,  and 
the  world  wafi  once  mora  comparatively  at  rest,  tbe  contmeDt  of  Greece  rose 
visibly  and  majestically  above  the  rest  of  the  civilised  earth.  Afer  ia  the 
Latian  plains,  the  infant  state  of  Rome  was  silentlj  and  obscnrelv  straggling 
into  strength  against  the  neigbbonring  and  petty  states  in  which  the  old 
Strnriiui  civilisation  was  rapidly  passing  to  decay.  Tbe  genins  of  Gaul  and 
Germany,  yet  nnredeemed  from  barbarism,  lay  scarce  known,  save  where 
colonised  by  Greeks,  in  the  gloom  of  its  woods  and  wastes.  The  pride 
of  Carthage  had  been  broken  by  a  signal  defeat  in  Sicily  ;  and  Gelo,  tbe 
able  and  astate  tyrant  of  Syracnae,  maiutt^ned  in  a  Grecian  colony  the 
splendour  of  tbe  Grecian  name. 

"  Tbe  ambition  of  Persia,  etiU  the  great  monarchy  of  the  wodd,  was  per- 
manently checked  and  crippled ;  the  strength  of  generations  had  been 
wasted,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  empire  only  served  yet  more  to  sus- 
tain the  general  peace,  &om  the  exhanstion  of  its  forces.  The  defeat  of 
Xerxes  paralysed  the  East. 

"Thus,  Greece  was  left  secure,  and  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  it 
had  acquired,  and  to  direct  to  the  arts  of  peace  the  novel  and  amazing 
energies  which  had  been  prompted  by  tbe  dangers,  and  exalted  by  the 
victories,  of  war. 
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"TbeAtheuiana,  nowretamed  to  tlielrcit;,  saw  before  them  the  ardnoos 
taak  of  rebnilding  its  nuns,  and  restoring  Its  wasted  landa.  Tbe  vicissitiides 
of  the  war  had  prodnced  many  silent  and  internal,  as  well  as  exterior, 
chHDges.  Many  great  fortnnes  had  been  broken ;  and  the  ancient  spirit 
of  the  aristocracy  had  received  no  inconsiderable  shock  in  the  power 
of  new  familieB  ;  tbe  fame  of  tbe  base-bom  and  democratic  Themis tocles, 
and  the  victories  which  a  whole  people  had  participated,  broke  np  mach  of 
tbe  prescriptive  and  venerable  sanctity  attached  to  ancestral  names  and  to 
particular  families.  This  was  salotary  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  all 
classes.  The  ambition  of  tbe  great  was  exdted  to  restore,  by  some  active 
means,  their  broken  fortnnes  and  decaying  Inflaence ;  the  energies  of  the 
humbler  ranks,  already  aroused  by  their  new  importance,  were  stimnlated  to 
maiotain  and  to  increase  it.  It  was  the  very  crisis  in  which  a  new  direc- 
tion might  be  given  to  the  habits  and  character  of  a  whole  people ;  and  to 
seise  all  tbe  advantages  of  that  crisis.  Fate,  in  Themistocles,  had  allotted 
to  Athens  a  man  whose  qualities  were  not  only  pre-eminently  great  ia 
themselves,  but  peculiarly  Eidapted  to  the  circamstances  of  the  time.  And, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  it  is  indeed  the  natare  and  prerogative  of 
free  states,  to  concentrate  the  popular  will  into  something  of  the  unity  of 
despotism,  by  producing,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  representatives  of  the 
wants  and  exigendes  of  The  Hour — each  leading  his  generation,  bat  only 
while  he  sympathises  with  its  will ;  and  either  baffling  or  succeeded  by  his 
rivals,  not  in  proportion  as  he  excels  or  he  is  ontshone  in  geoias,  bat  as  he 
gives,  or  ceases  to  give,  to  tbe  widest  range  of  the  legislative  power,  the  most 
concentrated  force  of  the  esecntive ;  thus  uniting  the  desires  of  the  greatest 
nnmber,  under  the  administration  of  the  narrowest  possible  control ;  the 
constitution  popular — tbe  government  absolnte  bat  responrible." 

Nov,  in  this  splendid  passage  is  to  be  seen  a  lumiaoos 
specimen  of  the  view  taken  of  tbe  most  memorable  events 
in  history  by  tbe  Liberal  writers.  In  his  reflections  on  this 
heart-stirring  event,  in  his  observations  on  the  glorious 
defeat  of  the  arms  of  Eastern  despotism  bj  the  infant  efforts 
of  European  freedom,  there  is  nothing  said  of  the  incal- 
culable consequences  dependent  on  the  stniggle  ;  nothing  on 
the  evident  protection  afforded  by  a  Buperintending  Provi- 
dence to  the  anns  of  an  inconsiderable  Republic  ;  nothing 
on  the  marvellous  adaptation  of  the  character  of  Themis- 
tocles to  the  mighty  duty  with  which  he  was  charged,  that 
of  rolling  back  from  the  cradle  of  civilisation,  freedom, 
and  knowledge,  the  wave  of  barbaric  conquests.  It  was 
FATE  which  raised  him  up  !  We  cannot  admit  the  justice 
of  such  a  view  of  human  affairs.  We  allow  nothing  to 
fate,  unless  that  is  meant  as  another  way  of  expressing  the 
decrees  of  an  overruling,  all-seeing,  and  beneficent  Intelli- 
gence. We  see  in  the  defeat  of  tbe  mighty  armament  by 
the  arras  of  a  small  city  on  the  Attic  shore — in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  leaders — in  the  efforts  which  it  made — in  the 
triumphs  which  it  achieved,  and  the  glories  which  it  won — 
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the  clearest  CTideuce  of  the  agency  of  a  Snperintending 
Power,  which  elicited  from  the  colUsion  of  Asiatic  ambition 
with  European  freedom  the  wonders  of  Grecian  cinliaation, 
and  the  marrels  of  Athenian  genius.  And  it  is  just  because 
we  are  fully  alive  to  the  important  agency  of  the  democratic 
element  in  this  memorable  conflict ;  because  we  see  clearly 
what  inestimable  blessings,  when  duly  restrained,  it  is 
capable  of  bestowing  on  mankind  ;  because  we  trace  in  its 
energy  in  every  succeeding  age  the  expansive  force  which 
has  ui^ed  the  blessings  of  civilisation  into  the  recesses  of 
the  earth,  that  we  are  the  determined  enemies  of  those 
democratic  concessions  which  entirely  destroy  the  beneficent 
agency  of  this  powerful  element,  which  permit  the  ^ital  heat 
of  society  to  burst  forth  in  ruinous  explosions,  or  tear  to 
atoms  the  necessary  superincumbent  masses,  and  instead 
of  the  smiling  aspect  of  early  and  cherished  vegetation, 
leave  only  in  its  track  the  blackness  of  desolation  and  the 
ruin  of  nature.* 

*  It  was  impossible  that  a  writer  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  profound  Uiought  and 
original  genius  should  not  unite,  in  tbe  courao  of  hiB  aireer,  with  the  groat  and 
the  good  of  every  other  age  and  country,  on  so  vital  a  subject  as  the  direction  b7 
Providence  of  hunmn  affiiini ;  and  accordingly  « e  hail  with  pleasure  evident  maru 
of  Buch  ■  disposition  in  several  of  hia  later  works,  particularly  in  the  novel  of  tb« 
Caiton  Family— one  of  the  moat  able  and  original  of  hia  many  admirable  woils. 
We  infer  from  many  paamges  in  them,  also,  that  ezperionoe  has  made  him  len 
partial  to  democratic  institutions  tban  ha  was  in  his  ««rlier  yesn.— [ISGO.] 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  HAOAZINB.  Dici 


"  A  Freedoma  is  a  noble  thing; 
Freedome  mokeE  min  Co  bave  liking ; 
Freedoms  til  solace  to  men  gives ; 
He  Uvea  at  eaae  that  freely  bvea." 


The  discoTerj  of  the  bones  of  Robert  Bruce,  among  the 
ruins  of  Dunfermline  abbey,  calls  for  some  observations  in 
a  Journal  intended  to  record  the  most  remarkable  events, 
vhether  of  a  public  or  domestic  nature,  which  occur  during 
the  period  to  which  it  refers  ;  and  it  viU  never,  perhaps, 
be  our  good  fortune  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
an  event  more  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  or  the  patriot 
of  Scotland,  than  the  discovery  and  reinterment  of  the 
remains  of  her  greatest  hero. 

It  is  satisfactory,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  that  no  doubt 
can  exist  about  the  remains  vrhich  vrere  discovered  being 
really  the  bones  of  Robert  Bruce.  Historians  had  recorded 
that  he  Tvas  interred  "  debito  cum  honore  in  medio  EcclesisB 
de  Dunfermhne ;"  but  the  min  of  the  abbey  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  the  monu~ 
ments  vhich  it  contained,  had  rendered  it  diiGciilt  to  ascer- 
tain where  this  central  spot  really  was.  Attempts  had  been 
made  to  explore  among  the  ruins  for  the  tomb ;  but  so 
entirely  was  the  form  of  cathedral  churches  forgotten  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  island,  that  the  researches  were  made 
in  a  totally  different  place  from  the  centre  of  the  edifice. 
At  length,  in  di^ng  the  foundations  of  the  new  church, 
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the  woi-kmeu  came  to  a  tomb,  arched  over  with  masonrj, 
and  bearing  the  marks  of  more  thui  usual  care  in  ita  con- 
struction. CurioBity  being  attracted  by  this  circumstance, 
it  -was  suspected  that  it  might  contiun  the  remains  of  the 
illustrious  hero  ;  and  persons  of  more  skill  having  examined 
the  spot,  discovered  that  it  stood  precisely/  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  as  its  form  was  indicated  by  the  existing  ruins. 
The  tomb  having  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Barona 
of  Exchequer,  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  King  Robert 
on  an  iron  plate  among  the  rubbish,  and  the  cloth  of  goM 
in  -which  the  bones  were  shrouded,  left  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  long-wished-for  grave  had  at  last  been  discovered ; 
-while  the  appearance  of  the  skeleton,  in  which  the  breast- 
bone was  sawn  asunder,  afforded  a  still  more  interesting 
proof  of  its  really  being  the  remains  of  that  illustrious  hero, 
whose  heart  was  committed  to  his  faithful  associate  in  arms, 
and  thrown  by  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  with  the  sublime  expression, 
"  Onwards  as  thou  wast  wont,  thou  fearless  heart !" 

Such  an  event  demands  a  temporary  pause  iu  the  avoca- 
tions and  amusements  of  life.  We  feel  called  on  to  go  back, 
in  imagination,  to  the  distant  and  barbarous  period  when 
the  independence  of  our  country  was  secured  by  a  valour 
and  ability  that  have  never  since  been  equalled ;  and,  in 
returning  from  his  recent  grave,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  bad  to  encounter,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  which  bis  unshaken  patriotism  has  produced  upon  its 
people.  Had  we  lived  in  the  period  when  his  heroic 
achievements  were  fresh  in  the  pubbc  recollection,  and  when 
the  arms  of  England  yet  trembled  at  the  name  of  Bannock- 
bum,  we  would  have  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  his  glorious 
exploits.  A  nation's  gratitude  should  not  relax  when  the 
lapse  of  five  subsequent  centuries  has  not  produced  a  rival 
to  his  patriotism  and  valour  ;  and  when  this  long  period  has 
served  only  to  develop  the  blessings  which  they  have  con- 
ferred upon  his  country. 

The  power  of  England,  against  which  it  was  his  lot  inces- 
santly to  struggle,  -was,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  which 
then  existed  in  Europe.  The  native  valour  of  her  people, 
distinguished  even  under  the  weakest  reign,  was  then  led  on 
and  animated  by  a  warlike  monarch  and  a  numerous  and 
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valiant  feudal  nobility.  That  bold  and  romantic  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  led  the  Norman  arms  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  enabled  Roger  de  Hanteville,  with  thirty 
followers,  to  win  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies,  still  animated 
the  English  nobles  ;  and  to  this  hereditary  spirit  was  added 
the  remembrance  of  the  matchless  glories  which  their  arms 
had  acquired  in  the  wars  of  Palestine.  The  barons  who 
were  arrayed  against  Robert  Bruce,  were  the  descendants 
of  those  iron  wan'iors  who  combated  for  Christendom  under 
the  wall  of  Acre,  and  defeated  the  whole  Saracen  strength 
in  the  battle  of  Ascalon  ;  the  banners  that  were  unfurled 
for  the  conquest  of  Scotland  were  those  which  had  waved 
victorious  over  the  arms  of  Saladin  ;  and  the  sovereign  who 
led  them,  bore  the  crown  that  had  been  worn  by  Richard 
in  the  Holy  Wars,  and  wielded  in  hia  sword  the  terror  of 
that  mighty  name,  at  which  even  the  accumulated  hosts  of 
Asia  were  appalled. 

Kor  were  the  resources  of  England  less  formidable  for 
maintaining  and  nourishing  the  war.  The  prosperity  which 
had  grown  np  with  the  equal  laws  of  otir  Saxon  ancestors, 
and  which  the  tyranny  of  the  early  Norman  kings  bad  never 
completely  extinguished,  had  revived  and  spread  under  the 
wise  and  beneficent  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Edward  I. 
The  legislative  wisdom  of  the  last  monarch  had  given  to 
the  English  law  greater  improvements  than  it  ever  re- 
ceived in  any  subsequent  reigns,  while  his  heroic  valour  had 
subdued  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  barons,  and  trained  their 
united  strength  to  submission  to  the  throne.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Wales  had  removed  the  only  weak  point  of  his  wide 
dominion,  and  added  a  cruel  and  savage  race  to  the  already 
formidable  mass  of  his  armies.  The  navy  of  England 
already  ruled  the  seas,  and  was  prepared  to  carry  ravage 
and  desolation  over  the  wide  and  defenceless  Scottish  coast ; 
while  a  hundred  thousand  men,  armed  in  the  magnificent 
array  of  feudal  wai",  and  led  on  by  the  ambition  of  a  feudal 
nobility,  poured  into  a  country  which  seemed  destined  only 
to  be  their  prey. 

But  most  of  all,  in  the  ranks  of  this  anuy  were  found  the 
intrepid  Ybohanbt  of  England ;  that  peciiliar  and  valuable 
body  of  men  which  has,  in  every  age,  contributed  as  much 
to  the  stability  of  the  English  character,  as  the  celebrity  of 
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the  English  arms,  and  which  then  composed  those  terrible 
archers,  Trhose  prowess  rendered  them  bo  formidable  to  all 
the  armies  of  Europe.  These  men,  whose  valour  was 
warmed  by  the  consciousness  of  personal  freedom,  and  whose 
strength  was  nursed  among  the  enclosed  fields  and  green 
pastures  of  English  liberty,  conferred,  till  the  discovery  of 
firearms  rendered  their  personal  acquirements  of  so  much 
less  avail,  a  matchless  advantage  on  the  English  armies. 
The  troops  of  no  other  nation  could  produce  a  body  of  men 
in  the  least  comparable  to  them  either  in  strength,  disdpliae, 
or  individual  valour ;  and  such  was  the  dreadfiil  efficacy 
with  which  they  used  their  weapons,  that  not  only  did  they 
mainly  contribute  to  the  triumphs  of  Cressy  and  Azincour, 
but  at  Poitiers  and  Homildoa  Hill  they  alone  gained 
the  victory,  with  hardly  any  assistance  from  the  feudal 
tenantry. 

These  troops  were  well  known  to  the  Scottish  soldiers, 
and  had  established  their  superiority  over  them  in  many 
bloody  battles,  in  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  undisciplined 
valour  had  been  found  unavailing  against  their  practised 
discipline  and  superior  equipment.  The  very  names  of  the 
barons  who  headed  them  were  associated  with  an  unbroken 
career  of  conquest  and  renown,  and  can  hardly  be  read  yet 
without  a  feeling  of  national  exultation. 

"  NftmBB  that  to  feftr  were  nSTar  known. 
Bold  Norfolk's  Earl  de  Brotherton, 
And  Oxford's  tuned  Da  Veire ; 
Roes,  Houtague,  and  Manly  came, 
And  Couitney's  pride,  and  Percy's  &me, 
Names  known  too  woll  in  Scotland's  war, 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  brtnuler  yet  in  aftor  years, 
At  Crea^  red,  and  fell  PoiUeTs." 

Against  this  terrible  force,  before  which,  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  the  military  power  of  France  was  compelled  to  bow, 
Bruce  had  to  array  the  scanty  troops  of  a  barren  land,  and 
the  divided  forces  of  a  turbulent  nobility.  Scotland  was,  in 
his  time,  fallen  low  indeed  from  that  state  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  which  she  was  found  at  the  first  invasion  of 
Edward  I.,  and  on  which  so  much  light  has  been  thrown  by 
the  industrious  research  of  our  times.* — The  disputed  suc- 
cession had  sown  the  seeds  of  unextinguishable  jealousies 
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among  the  nobles ;  the  gold  of  Eogtand  had  corrupted 
many  to  betray  their  conntiys  cause  ;  and  the  fatal  ravages 
of  English  inrasion  had  desolated  the  whole  plains  from 
'which  resources  for  carrying  on  the  var  could  be  drawn. 
All  the  heroic  Talour,  the  devoted  patriotism,  and  the  per- 
Bonal  provess  of  Wallace  had  been  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  English  invasion  ;  and,  when  he  died,  the  whole 
nation  seemed  to  sink  under  the  load  against  which  his 
unesampled  fortitude  had  alone  enabled  it  to  struggle. 
These  unhappy  jealousies  among  the  nobles,  to  which  his 
downfall  was  owing,  still  continued,  and  almost  rendered 
hopeless  any  attempt  to  combine  their  forces  ;  while  the 
thinned  population  and  ruined  husbandry  of  the  country 
seemed  to  prognosticate  nothing  but  total  extirpation  from 
a  continuance  of  the  war.  Nor  was  the  prospect  less 
melancholy  from  a  consideration  of  the  combats  which  had 
taken  place.  The  short  spear  and  light  shield  of  the  Scotch 
had  been  found  utterly  unavailing  against  the  iron  panoply 
and  powerful  horses  of  the  English  Barons  ;  while  the  hardy 
and  courageous  mountaineers  perished  in  rain  under  the 
dreadful  tempest  of  the  English  archery. 

What,  then,  must  have  been  the  courage  of  that  youthful 
prince,  who,  after  having  been  driven  for  shelter  to  an  island 
on  the  north  of  Ireland,  could  venture,  with  only  forty 
followers,  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  against  the  accumulated  force  of  this  mighty 
power  ? — what  the  resources  of  that  understanding,  which, 
though  intimately  acquainted,  fixtm  personal  service,  with 
the  tried  superiority  of  the  English  arms,  could  foresee,  in 
his  barren  and  exhausted  country,  the  means  of  combating 
them  ? — what  the  ability  of  that  political  conduct  which 
could  reunite  the  jarring  interests,  and  smother  the  deadly 
feuds,  of  the  Scottish  nobles  1 — and  what  the  capacity  of 
that  noble  warrior,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  contemporary 
historian,*  could  "  unite  the  prowess  of  the  first  knight  to 
the  conduct  of  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,"  and  was  able, 
in  the  space  of  six  years,  to  raise  the  Scottish  arms  from  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory,  that  even 
the  redoubted  archers  and  haughty  chivalry  of  England  fled 
at  the  sight  of  the  Scottish  banner  ?  f 
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Nor  vas  it  only  in  the  field  that  the  great  and  patriotic 
conduct  of  Robert  Bruce  vaa  displayed.  In  the  ecdeaYOur 
to  restore  the  almost  ruined  fortunes  of  hia  country,  and  to 
heal  the  wounds  vhich  a  var  of  uuparaUeled  severity  had 
brought  upon  ita  people,  he  exhibited  the  same  vise  and 
beneficent  policy.  Under  his  auspicious  rule,  husbandry 
rerived,  arts  vere  encouraged,  and  the  turbulent  barons  were 
awed  into  subjection.  Scotland  recovered,  dniing  his 
administration,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  devastatioD  that 
liad  preceded  it ;  and  the  peasants,  forgetting  the  stem 
warrior  in  the  beneficent  monarch,  long  remembered  his 
sway,  under  the  name  of  the  "  good  King  Robert's  reign." 

But  the  greatness  of  his  character  appeared  most  of  all 
from  the  events  that  occurred  after  his  death.  When  the 
capacity  with  which  he  and  his  worthy  associates,  Randolph 
and  Douglas,  had  counterbalanced  the  superiority  of  the 
English  arms,  was  withdrawn,  the  fabric  which  tiiey  had 
supported  fell  to  the  ground.  In  the  very  first  battle  which 
was  fought  after  his  death  at  Homildon  Hill,  a  larger  army 
than  that  which  conquered  at  Bannockbum  was  overthrown 
by  the  archers  of  England,  without  a  single  knight  couching 
his  spear.  Never,  at  any  subsequent  period,  was  Scotland 
able  to  withstand  the  more  powerful  arms  of  the  English 
yeomanry.  Thenceforward,  her  military  history  is  little 
more  than  a  melancholy  catalogue  of  continued  defeats, 
occasioned  rather  by  treachery  on  the  part  of  her  nobles,  or 
incapacity  in  her  generals,  than  by  any  defect  of  valour  in  her 
soldiers  ;  and  the  independence  of  the  monarchy  was 
maintained  rather  by  the  terror  which  the  name  of  Bruce 
and  the  remembrance  of  Bannockburn  had  inspired,  and  the 
wise  system  of  national  defence  which  he  had  prescribed, 
than  by  the  achievements  of  any  of  the  successors  to  his 
throne.* 

The  merits  of  Robert  Bruce,  as  a  warrior,  are  very 
generally  acknowledged ;  and  the  eyes  of  Scottish  patriotism 
turn  with  the  greater  exultation  to  his  triumphs,  from  the 
contrast  which  their  splendour  affords  to  the  barren  and 
humiliating  annals  of  the  subsequent  reigns.  But  the 
important  consequences  of  his  victories  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.     While  all  admit  the  purity  of  the  motives  by 
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vhicb  he  voa  actuated,  there  are  many  vbo  lament  the 
consequences  of  his  success,  and  perceiye  in  it  the  source  of 
those  continued  hostilities  betveen  Eugland  aud  Scotland 
vhicli  brought  such  incalculable  calamities  upon  both 
countries,  and  irom  vhich  the  latter  has  only  within  half  a 
century  begun  to  recoTer.  Better  would  it  have  been,  it  is 
said,  for  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  if,  like  Wales,  she 
had  passed  at  once  under  the  domimon  of  the  English 
goTeromeut,  and  received,  fire  centories  ago,  the  present  of 
that  liberty  which  she  so  entirely  lost  during  her  struggles 
for  national  independence,  and  which  nothing  but  her 
subsequent  union  with  a  free  people  has  enabled  her  to 
obtiuu. 

There  is  something,  we  think,  a  priori,  improbable  in  this 
supposition,  that,  from  the  assertion  of  her  independence 
under  Robert  Bruce,  Scotland  has  received  any  injury.  The 
instinct  to  maintain  the  national  independence,  and  resist 
aggression  from  foreign  powers,  is  so  universally  implanted 
among  mankind,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  an 
obedience  to  its  impulse  is  likely  in  any  case  to  produce 
injurious  effects.  In  fact,  subjugation  by  a  foreign  power  is 
itself  a  greater  calamity  that  any  benefits  with  which  it  ia 
accompanied  can  ever  compensate  ;  because,  in  the  very  act 
of  receiving  them  in/  force,  there  is  implied  an  entire 
dereliction  of  tdl  that  is  valuable  in  political  blessings, — a 
security  that  they  wiU  remain  permanent.  There  ia  no 
example,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
of  pobtical  freedom  being  either  effectually  conferred  by  a 
sovereign  in  gift,  or  communicated  by  the  force  of  foreign 
arms  ;  bat  aa  liberty  ia  the  greatest  blessing  which  man  can 
enjoy,  so  it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature  that  it  should  be 
the  reward  of  intrepidity  and  energy  alone  ;  and  that  it  is 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  that 
be  is  to  earn  his  freedom  as  well  as  his  subsistence. 

Least  of  all  are  such  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  conquest  of  a  free  people.  That  the  dominion  of  free 
states  over  conquered  countries  is  always  more  tyrannical 
than  that  of  any  other  form  of  government,  baa  been  observed 
ever  since  the  birth  of  liberty  in  the  Grecian  states,  by  ali 
who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  subjected  to  their 
rule.      If  we  except  the  Roman  republic,  whose  wise  and 
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beneficent  policy  is  so  entirely  at  rariance  with  everything 
else  which  ve  observe  in  haman  affairs,  that  we  are  almost 
disposed  to  impute  it  to  a  special  interposition  of  divine 
providence,  there  is  no  free  state  in  ancient  or  modem  times 
vhose  government  towards  the  countries  whom  it  subdued 
has  not  been  of  the  most  oppressive  description.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  maternal  government  of  free 
nations ;  but  towards  their  subject  provinces,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  mother  who  oppresses  her 
stepchildren  to  favour  lier  own  offspiing. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  reason  why  a  popular 
government  is  naturally  inclined,  in  the  general  case,  to 
severity  towards  its  dependencies.  A  single  monarch  looks 
to  the  revenue  alone  of  the  countries  whom  he  has  subdued; 
and  as  it  necessarily  rises  with  the  prosperity  which  they 
enjoy,  his  obvious  interest  is  to  pursue  the  measures  best 
calculated  to  secure  it.  But  in  republics,  or  in  those  free 
governments  where  the  popular  voice  exercises  a  decided 
control,  the  leading  men  of  the  state  themselves  look  to  the 
property  of  the  svhject  country  as  the  means  of  their 
individual  exaltation.  Confiscations  accordingly  are  multi- 
plied, with  a  view  to  gratify  the  people  or  nobles  of  the 
victorious  country  with  grants  of  the  confiscated  lands. 
Hatred  and  animosity  are  thus  engendered  between  the 
ruling  government  and  their  subject  provinces  ;  and  this,  in 
its  time,  gives  rise  to  new  confiscations,  by  which  the  breach 
between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  is  rendered  irreparable. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  dominion 
which  the  Athenian  and  Syracusan  populace  held  over  their 
subject  cities  ;  with  the  government  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
Florence,  in  modem  times ;  or  with  tlie  sanguinary  rule 
which  England  exercised  over  Ireland  during  the  three 
centuries  which  followed  her  subjugation,  will  know  that  this 
statement  is  not  overcharged. 

On  principle,  therefore,  and  judging  by  the  experience  of 
past  times,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  Bruce,  in  oppos- 
ing the  conquest  of  Scotland  by  the  English  arms,  was 
doing  what  the  real  interest  of  his  country  required ;  and 
that  how  incalculable  soever  may  be  the  blessings  which  she 
has  since  received  by  a  union,  on  equal  terms,  with  her 
southern  neighbour,  the  result  would  have  been  very  different 
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had  she  entered  into  that  gorerament  on  the  footing  of 
involuTitary  subjugation.  Id  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive what  would  have  been  the  policy  which  England  would 
have  pursued  towards  this  country,  had  she  prevailed  in  the 
contest  for  the  Scottish  throne ;  and  it  is  by  following  out 
the  consequences  of  such  an  event,  and  tracing  its  probable 
influence  on  the  condition  of  our  population  at  this  day,  that 
we  can  alone  appreciate  the  immense  obligations  we  owe  to 
our  forefathers,  who  fought  and  died  on  the  field  of  Ban- 
nockbum. 

Had  the  English,  then,  prevailed  in  the  war  with  Robert 
Bruce,  and  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  their  long-wished- 
for  dominion  in  this  country,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that 
their  first  measure  would  have  been  to  dispossess  a  large 
portion  of  the  nobles  who  had  so  obstinately  maintained  the 
war  against  them,  and  to  substitute  their  own  barons  in  their 
room.  The  pretended  rebellion  of  Scotland  against  the  so 
called  legitimate  authority  of  Edward  would  have  furnished 
a  plausible  pretext  for  such  a  proceeding;  while  policy  would 
of  coarse  have  suggested  it  as  the  most  efficacious  means, 
both  of  restraining  the  turbulent  and  hostile  spirit  of  the 
natives,  and  of  gratifying  the  great  barons  by  whose  force 
they  had  been  subdued.  lu  fact,  many  such  confiscations 
and  grants  of  the  lands  to  English  nobles  actually  took  place 
during  the  time  that  Edward  I.  maintained  his  authority 
within  the  Scottish  territory. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  measure  are  very  obvious. 
The  dispossessed  proprietors  would  have  nourished  the  most 
violent  and  inveterate  animosity  against  their  oppressors ; 
and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates,  attached  by  feudal  and 
clannish  affection  to  their  ancient  masters,  would  have  joined 
in  any  scheme  for  their  restoration.  The  seeds  of  continual 
discord  and  hatred  would  thus  have  been  sown  between  the 
lower  orders  and  the  existing  proprietors  of  the  soil.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  English  barons,  to  whom  the  con- 
fiscated lands  were  assigned,  would  naturally  have  preferred 
the  society  of  their  own  country,  and  the  security  of  their 
native  castles,  to  the  unproductive  soil  and  barbarous  tribes 
of  their  northern  estates.  They  would  in  consequence  have 
relinquished  these  estates  to  factors  or  agents,  and,  without 
ever  thinking  of  residing  among  a  people  by  whom  they 
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vetG  detested,  have  sought  only  to  iocrease,  bj  rigorous 
exactions,  the  revenue  vhich  thej  could  derive  from  their 
labour. 

In  progresB  of  time,  howeTer,  the  natural  fervour  of  the 
Scottish  people,  their  hereditary  animositiea  against  England, 
the  exertions  of  the  disposBessed  proprietors,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  English  authorities,  voold  in  all  probability  have 
occasioned  a  revolt  in  Scotland.  They  would  naturally  have 
chosen  for  such  an  undertaking  the  moment  when  the  Eng- 
lish forces  were  engaged  in  the  vars  of  France;  imd,  in 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  English 
-would  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  resistance  to  their 
arms,  which  French  gold  and  emissaries  would  also  have 
sedulously  stimulated  through  the  country.  And  if  the 
authority  of  England  was  again  re-established,  new  and 
more  extensive  confiscations  would  of  course  have  followed ; 
the  English  nobles  would  have  been  gratified  by  farther 
grants  of  the  most  considerable  estates  to  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  and  the  bonds  of  military  subjection  would 
have  been  tightened  on  the  unfortunate  people  who  were 
subdued. 

The  continuance  of  the  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, by  presenting  favourable  opportunities  to  the  Scotch 
to  revolt,  combined  with  the  temptation  which  the  remote- 
ness of  their  situation  and  the  strength  of  their  country 
afforded,  would  have  induced  continual  civil  wars  between 
the  peasantry  and  their  foreign  masters,  until  the  resources 
of  ^e  country  were  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  people 
sank  in  hopeless  submissioD  under  the  power  that  oppressed 
them. 

But,  in  the  progress  of  these  wars,  an  evil  of  a  far  greater 
and  more  permanent  description  would  naturally  arise,  than 
either  the  loss  of  lives  or  the  devastation  of  property  which 
they  occasioned.    In  the  course  of  the  protracted  contest, 

the  LANDED  PROPEETY  OP  THE   CODNTRY   WOULD    ENTIRELY 

BATE  CHANGED  HASTEBS  ;  aud  in  placo  of  being  possessed 
by  natives  of  the  country  permanently  settled  on  their 
estates,  and  attached  by  habit  and  common  Interest  to  the 
labourers  of  the  ground,  it  would  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  noblemen,  forced  upon  the  country  by  military 
power,  hated  by  the  natives,  residing  always  on  their  Eng- 
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lish  estates,  and  regardiug  the  people  of  Scotland  as  barba- 
rians, whom  it  vas  alike  impolilac  to  approach,  and  necessary 
to  curb  by  despotic  power. 

But  while  such  would  be  the  feelioga  and  policy  of  the 
English  proprietors,  the  stewards  whom  they  appointed  to 
manage  their  Scotch  estates,  at  a  distance  from  home,  and 
surrounded  by  a  fierce  and  hostile  population,  would  haie 
fett  the  necessity  of  some  assiatance,  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  authority,  or  turn  to  any  account  the  estates 
which  were  committed  to  their  care.  Unable  to  procure 
military  assistance  to  enforce  the  aubmiseion  of  every  district, 
or  collect  the  rents  of  every  property,  they  would  of  neces- 
sity have  looked  to  some  me^od  of  conciliating  the  people 
of  the  country ;  and  such  a  method  would  naturally  suggest 
itself  in  the  attachment  which  the  people  bore  to  the 
families  of  original  landlords,  and  the  consequent  means 
which  they  possessed  of  swaying  their  refractory  dispositions. 
These  unhappy  men,  on  the  other  hand,  despairing  of  the 
recovery  of  their  whole  estates,  would  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining  any  part  of  them,  and  eagerly  embrace 
any  proposal  by  which  such  a  compromise  might  be  effected. 
The  sense  of  mataal  dependency  in  short,  would  have  led 
to  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  eetates  of  the  English 
nobles  were  to  be  subset  to  the  Soottish  proprietors  for  afixed 
yearly  rent,  and  they  would  take  upon  themselves  the  task 
to  which  they  alone  were  competent,  of  recovering  the  rents 
irom  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

As  the  numbers  of  the  people  increased,  however,  and 
the  value  of  the  immense  farms  which  had  been  thus  granted 
to  the  descendants  of  their  original  proprietors  was  enlianced, 
the  task  of  collecting  rents  over  so  extensive  a  district  would 
have  become  too  great  for  any  individual,  and  the  increased 
wealth  which  he  had  acquired  from  the  growth  of  his  tenantry 
would  have  led  him  to  dislike  the  personal  labour  with  which 
it  would  be  attended.  These  great  tenants,  in  consequence, 
would  have  subset  their  vast  possessions  to  an  inferior  set 
of  occupiers,  who  might  each  superintend  the  collection  of 
the  rents  within  his  own  farm,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  personal  acquiuntance  with  the  labourers  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  cultivated.  As  the  number  of  the 
people  increased,  the  same  process  would  be  repeated  by  the 
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different  tenante  oa  their  respectire  farms ;  and  thus  there 
vould  bare  sprung  up  untTersallj  in  Scotland  a  ctaas  of 
MIDDLE  MEN  between  the  proprietor  and  the  actual  caltirator 
of  the  Boil. 

While  these  changes  went  on,  the  condition  of  the  people, 
oppressed  by  a  series  of  successive  masters,  each  of  whom 
required  to  live  by  their  labour,  and  wholly  debarred  from 
obtaining  any  legal  redress  for  their  grierancea,  would  hare 
gradually  sunL  Strug^ing  with  a  barren  soil,  and  a  host 
of  insatiable  oppressors,  they  could  nerer  have  acquired  any 
ideas  of  comfort,  or  indulged  in  any  hopes  of  rising  in  the 
world.  They  would,  in  consequence,  hare  adopted  that 
species  of  food  which  promised  to  afford  the  greatest 
nourishment  for  a  family  from  the  smallest  space  of  ground ; 
and  from  the  nnirersality  of  this  cause,  the  Potato  would 
have  become  the  staple  food  of  the  country. 

The  landed  proprietors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  the 
natural  protectors,  and  onght  always  to  be  the  best  encou- 
ragers  of  the  people  on  their  estates,  would  have  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  learing  their  English  possessions,  where 
they  were  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  and  comfortable 
tenantry,  where  riches  and  plenty  sprang  frt>m  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  where  power  and  security  were 
derired  from  their  equal  law,  to  settle  in  a  northern  dimate, 
amongst  a  people  by  whom  they  were  abhorred,  and  where 
law  was  anable  to  restrain  the  licentionsness,  or  reform  the 
barbarism  of  the  inhabitants.  They  would  in  consequence 
hare  generally  become  absektee  propbibtobs  ;  and  not 
only  denied  to  the  Scottish  people  the  incalculable  advan- 
tages of  a  resident  body  of  landed  gentlemen ;  but,  by  their 
influence  in  Parliament,  and  their  animosity  towards  their 
northern  tenantry,  prevented  any  legislatire  measure  being 
pursued  for  their  relief. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that 
arte  or  manufactures  shotild  have  made  any  progress  in  this 
country.  But  if,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  the  unfa- 
vourable climate  and  unhappy  political  circumstances  of  the 
country  presented,  manufactures  should  hare  begun  to  spring 
up  amongst  us,  they  would  speedily  have  been  checked  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  their  more  powerful  southern 
rivals.     Bills  would  have  been  brought  into  Parliament,  as 
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was  actnallj  done  in  regard  to  a  neighbouring  ialand,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  preamble,  "that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Scottiah  numufactures  shoidd  be  discourag^ ;"  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  sending  their  goods  into  the  richer  market  of 
England,  vhither  the  whole  wealth  of  the  coimtrj  was 
already  drawn,  would  hare  annihilated  the  infant  efforts  of 
manufactoring  industry. 

Nor  would  the  Eeformation,  which,  afi  matters  stand,  has 
been  of  such  essential  serrice  to  this  country,  have  been,  on 
the  hypothesis  which  we  are  pursuing,  a  lesser  source  of 
suffering,  or  a  greater  bar  to  the  improrement  of  the  people. 
From  being  embraced  by  their  English  landlords,  the 
Reformed  Religion  would  bare  been  hateful  to  the  peasants 
of  Scotland ;  the  Catholic  priests  would  have  sought  refuge 
among  tliem,  from  the  persecution  to  which  they  were 
exposed  in  their  natire  seats ;  and  both  would  hare  been 
strengthened  in  their  hatred  to  those  persons  to  whom  their 
common  misfortune  was  owing.  Religious  hatred  would 
thus  have  combined  with  all  the  prerioos  circumstances  of 
irritation,  to  increase  the  rancour  between  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  and  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  ;  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  adhering  to  the  proscribed 
religion,  they  would  have  been  rendered  yet  more  incapable 
of  procuring  redress  for  their  grierances  in  a  legislative 
form. 

Had  the  En^ish,  therefore,  succeeded  in  subduing  Scot- 
land in  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  in  maintaining  their 
authority  from  that  period,  we  think  it  not  going  too  far  to 
assert  that  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  been  now 
in  the  lowest  state  of  political  degradation :  that  religious 
discussion  and  civil  rancour  would  have  mutually  exasperated 
the  higher  and  lower  orders  against  each  other  ;  that  the 
landed  proprietors  would  have  been  permanently  settled  in 
the  victorious  country  ;  that  everywhere  a  class  of  middle- 
men would  have  been  established  to  grind  and  ruin  the 
labours  of  the  poor ;  that  manufactures  would  have  been 
extinguished,  and  the  country  covered  with  a  numerous  and 
indigent  population,  idle  in  their  habits,  ignorant  in  their 
ideas,  ferocious  in  their  manners,  professing  a  religion  which 
held  them  in  bondage,  and  clinging  to  prejudices  from  which 
their  ruin  must  ensue. 
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Is  it  said  that  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  tliat  nothing 
in  the  history  of  Eaglish  goremment  warrants  us  id  coq< 
eluding  that  such  would  have  been  the  conseqaence  of  the 
estahlishment  of  their  dominion  in  this  country  1  Alas  I  it 
is  not  conjecture.  The  history  of  Ibeland  affiirds  too  melan- 
choly a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  positions  which  we 
have  advanced,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  deduction  which  we 
have  pursued.  In  that  deduction  we  have  not  reasoned  on 
hypothesis  or  conjecture.  Every  step  which  we  have  hinted 
at  has  there  been  taken;  every  conseqaence  which  we  have 
suggested  has  there  ensued.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  unhappy  country,  or  who  have  studied  its 
present  condition,  will  recognise  in  the  conjectural  history 
which  we  have  sketched,  of  what  ivouid  have  followed  the 
annexation  of  this  country  to  England  in  the  time  of  Edward 
II.,  the  real  history  of  what  has  followed  its  subjugation 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  perceive,  in  the  caoaes  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  what  would  have  operated  upon  our 
people,  the  real  causes  of  the  miseiy  and  wretdiedness  in 
which  its  population  is  involved. 

Nor  is  the  example  of  the  peaceiul  submission  of  Wales 
to  the  dominion  of  England  any  authority  against  this  view 
of  the  subject.  Wales  is  so  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
to  England ;  it  comes  so  completely  in  contact  with  its 
richest  provinces,  and  is  so  enveloped  by  its  power,  that, 
when  once  subdued,  all  thou^t  of  resistance  or  revolt  became 
hopeless.  That  mountainous  region,  therefore,  fell  as  quietly 
and  as  completely  into  the  arms  of  England  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  the  Heptarchy,  which  in  process  of  time  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  English  monarchy.  Very  different  is  the 
sitaatiOD  of  Scotland,  where  the  comparative  size  of  the 
country,  the  fervid  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  the  remoteness 
of  its  situation,  and  the  strength  of  its  mountains,  continu- 
ally must  have  suggested  the  hope  of  successful  revolt,  and 
as  necessarily  occasioned  the  calamitous  consequences  whidi 
we  have  detailed.  The  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  nothing  but  the  utter  insigni- 
ficance of  Wales,  compared  to  England,  prevented  the  con- 
tinual revolt  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  the  consequent  intro- 
duction of  all  those  horrors  which  have  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  English  dominion  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
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Do  we,  then,  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  our  country  1 
Do  we  exult  at  the  celebrity  which  it  has  acquired  in  arts 
and  in  arms  ?  Do  we  duly  estimate  the  blessings  which  it 
has  long  enjoyed  from  equal  law  and  personal  freedom  ? 
Do  we  feel  grateful  for  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  the 
frugality  of  our  peasantry,  and  acknowledge  with  thankful- 
ness the  practical  beneficence  and  energetic  spirit  of  onr 
landed  proprietors  ?  Let  ua  turn  to  the  grave  of  Robert 
Bruce,  and  feel  as  we  ought  the  inexpressible  gratitude  due 
to  him  as  the  remote  author  of  all  these  blessings.  But  for 
his  bold  and  unconquerable  spirit,  Scotland  might  hare 
shared  with  Ireland  the  horrors  of  English  conquest ;  and, 
instead  of  exulting  now  in  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  the 
energy  of  our  peasantry,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  our  resi- 
dent landed  proprietors,  we  might  have  been  deploring  with 
her'an  absent  nobility,  an  oppressive  tenantry,  a  bigoted 
and  ruined  people. 

It  was  therefore,  in  truth,  a  memorable  day  for  this 
country  when  the  remains  of  this  great  prince  were  redis- 
covered amidst  the  ruins  in  which  they  had  so  long  been 
hid ;  when  the  arm  which  slew  Henry  de  Bohun  was  rein- 
terred  in  the  laud  which  it  had  saved  from  slavery  ;  and  the 
head  which  had  directed  the  triumph  of  Bannockbm-n  was 
consigned  to  the  dust,  after  five  centuries  of  grateful 
remembrance  and  experienced  obligation.  It  is  by  thus 
appreciating  the  merits  of  departed  worth  that  similar 
virtues  in  future  are  to  be  called  forth  ;  and  by  duly  feeling 
the  consequences  of  heroic  resistance  in  time  past,  that  the 
spirit  is  to  be  excited  by  which  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
state  arc  to  be  maintained. 

In  these  observations  we  have  no  intention,  as  truly  wo 
have  no  desire,  to  depreciate  the  incalculable  blessings  which 
this  country  has  derived  from  her  union  with  England. 
We  feel,  as  strongly  as  any  can  do,  the  immense  advantage 
which  this  measure  brought  to  the  wealth,  the  industry,  and 
the  spirit  of  Scotland.  We  are  proud  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  in  some  degree  to  the  efforts  of  English  patriotism  that 
we  owe  the  establishment  of  liberty  in  our  civil  code  ;  and 
to  the  influence  of  English  example,  the  diffusion  of  a  free 
spirit  among  our  people.  But  it  is  just  because  we  are  duty 
impressed  with  these  feelings  that  we  recur  with  such  grate- 
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ful  pride  to  the  patriotic  resistance  of  Robert  Bruce ;  it  is 
because  ve  feel  that  we  should  be  unvorthy  of  sharing  ia 
English  hberty  unless  ve  had  struggled  for  our  own  inde- 
pendence, and  incapable  of  participating  in  its  benefits  unless 
we  had  shown  that  we  were  capable  of  acquiring  it.  Nor 
are  we  ashamed  to  own  that  it  is  the  spirit  which  English 
freedom  has  awakened  that  first  enabled  us  ftilly  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  efforts  which  our  ancestors  made 
in  resisting  their  dominion  ;  and  that  but  for  the  Union  on 
equal  terms  with  that  power,  we  would  hare  been  ignorant 
of  the  debt  which  we  owed  to  those  who  saved  us  from  its 
subjugation.  In  our  national  fondness,  therefore,  for  the 
memory  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  English  should  perceive  the 
growth  of  those  principles  from  which  their  own  unequalled 
greatness  has  arisen  ;  nor  should  they  envy  the  glory  of  the 
field  of  Bannockbunij  when  we  appeal  to  it  as  our  best  litlo 
to  be  quartered  iu  their  arms. 

"  Yet  mourn  not,  land  of  Fame  1 
Thougli  ne'er  the  leopards  on  thy  ahiald. 
Bctreated  froio  so  sad  a  &ctd 

Since  Norman  William  come- 
Oft  may  thine  aniialH  juatl;  boast, 
Of  batClcB  thora  by  Scotliud  lost : 

Grudge  not  her  victory, 
Wben  for  her  &eebom  rights  ahe  Btrove, 
Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love. 

To  Done  bo  dear  as  thee." 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  HAOAZINE,  July  1810]  * 

The  history  of  maDkind,  from  its  earliest  period  to  the 
present  moment,  is  fraught  with  the  proofs  of  one  general 
trath,  that  it  is  in  small  states,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
emulation  and  ardent  spirit  which  they  develop,  that  the 
human  mind  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection,  and  that  the 
freest  scope  is  afforded  both  to  the  grandeur  of  moral,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  intellectual  character.  It  is  to  the  citizens 
of  snuUl  republics  that  vre  are  indebted  both  for  the  greatest 
discoveries  which  hare  improved  the  condition  or  elevated 
the  character  of  mankind,  and  for  the  noblest  examples  of 
private  and  public  virtue  with  which  the  page  of  history  is 
adorned.  It  was  in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  emulation  which  was  excited  amongst  her 
rival  cities,  that  the  beautiful  arts  of  poetry,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  were  first  brought  to  perfection  ;  and  whilst  the 
genius  of  the  human  race  was  slumbering  in  the  innumerable 
mnltitudes  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  monarchies,  the  single 
city  of  Athens  produced  a  succession  of  great  men,  whose 
works  have  improved  and  delighted  the  world  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age.  While  the  vast  feudal  monarchies  of  Europe 
were  buried  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  tittle  states  of 
Florence,  Bologna,  Rome,  and  Venice  were  far  advanced  in 
the  career  of  arts  and  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  and 
at  this  moment,  the  traveller  neglects  the  bouDcUesB  but 
unknown  tracts  of  Germany  and  France,  to  visit  the  tombs 
of  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  Tasso,  to  dwell  in  a 
country  where  every  city  and  every  landscape  reminds  him 
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of  the  greatuesa  of  human  genius,  or  the  perfection  of  human 
tAste.  It  is  from  the  same  cause  that  the  earher  hietorj  of 
the  Swiss  republic  exhibits  a  firtnoess  and  grandeur  of  poli- 
tical character  vhich  we  search  for  in  rain  iu  the  annals 
of  the  great  monarchies  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
that  the  classical  pilgrim  forgets  the  splendour  of  the 
Eternal  City  iu  hia  devotion  to  the  spirit  of  its  early  republic; 
and  sees  not  in  the  ruins  which  surround  him  the  remains  of 
imperial  Rome,  the  mistress  and  the  capital  of  the  world  ; 
but  of  Rome  when  struggling  with  Corioli  and  Veii ;  of 
Rome  when  governed  by  Regulus  and  Cincinnatus — and 
traces  the  scene  of  her  infaut  wars  with  the  Latian  tribes 
with  a  pious  interest,  which  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
her  snl^equent  history  has  not  been  able  to  excite. 

Examples  of  this  kind  hare  often  led  historians  to  consider 
the  situation  of  small  republics  as  that  of  all  others  most 
adapted  to  the  exaltation  and  improvement  of  mankind. 
To  minds  of  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  cast,  who  delight  iu 
the  contemplation  of  human  genius^  or  in  the  progress  of 
pubhc  improvement,  the  briUiancy  and  splendour  of  such 
little  states  forms  the  most  delightful  of  all  objects ;  and 
accordingly,  the  greatest  of  living  historians,  in  his  history  of 
the  Italian  republics,  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that 
in  no  other  situation  is  such  scope  afforded  to  the  expansion 
of  the  human  mind,  or  such  facility  afforded  to  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  our  species. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  such 
little  dynasties  are  accompanied  by  many  circumstances  of 
continued  and  aggravated  distress.  Their  small  dimensions, 
and  the  jealousies  which  subsist  betwixt  them,  not  only  fur- 
nish the  subject  of  continual  disputes,  but  aggravate  to  an 
incredible  degree  the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war. 
Between  such  states,  it  is  not  conducted  with  the  dignity 
and  in  the  spirit  which  characterises  the  efforts  of  great 
monarchies,  but  rather  with  the  asperity  and  rancour  which 
belongs  to  a  civil  contest.  While  the  frontiers  only  of  a 
great  monarchy  suffer  from  the  calamities  of  war,  its  devas- 
tations extend  to  the  very  heart  of  smaller  states.  Insecurity 
and  instability  frequently  mark  the  internal  state  of  these 
republics  ;  and  the  activity  which  the  historian  admires  iu 
their  citizens,  is  too  often  employed  in  mutually  pillaging 
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and  destroying  each  other,  or  in  disturbing  the  traoquillitj  of 
the  Btate.  It  is  hence  that  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  everywhere  crowned  by  castellated  Tillages,  indi- 
cating the  unirersality  of  the  rarages  of  war  among  the 
Italian  States  in  former  times  ;  and  that  the  architecture  of 
Florence  and  Genoa  still  bears  the  character  of  that  massy 
strength  which  befitted  the  period  when  every  noble  palace 
was  an  independent  fortress,  and  when  war,  tumult,  and 
violence  reigned  for  centuries  within  their  walls ;  while  the 
open  villages  and  stragghog  cottages  of  England  bespeak  the 
security  with  which  her  peasants  have  reposed  under  the 
shadow  of  her  redoubted  power. 

The  oniversahty  of  this  fact  has  led  many  wise  and  good 
men  to  regard  small  states  as  the  prolific  source  of  human 
suffering ;  and  to  conclude  that  all  the  splendour,  whether 
in  arts  or  in  science,  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
is  dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and  tntn- 
quillity  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  To  such  men 
it  appears  that  the  periods  of  history  on  which  the 
historian  dwells,  or  which  have  been  marked  by  extra- 
ordinary genius,  are  not  those  in  which  the  greatest 
public  happiness  has  been  enjoyed,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
found  rather  under  the  quiet  and  inglorious  government  of 
a  great  and  pacific  empire. 

Without  pretending  to  determine  which  of  these  opinions 
is  the  best  founded,  it  ia  more  important  for  onr  present 
purpose  to  observe,  that  the  nnion  of  the  three  kingdoms 
promises  to  combine  for  this  country  the  advantages  of  both 
these  forms  of  government,  without  the  evils  to  which  either 
is  exposed.  While  her  insular  situation,  and  the  union  and 
energy  of  her  people,  secure  for  Great  Britain  peace  and 
tranquillity  within  her  own  bounds,  the  rivalry  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  whom  the  empire  is  composed,  promises,  if 
properly  directed,  to  animate  her  people  with  the  ardour 
and  enterprise  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  spring 
only  from  the  colhsion  of  smaller  states. 

Towards  the-  accompUshmcnt  of  this  most  desirable 
object,  however,  it  is  indispensable  that  each  nation  shoidd 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  its  own  distinct  origin,  and  look 
to  the  glotr  of  Us  orvn  people,  with  an  anxious  and  peculiar 
care.     It  is  quite  right  that  the  Scotch  should  exult  with 
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their  aged  soTereign  in  the  name  of  Britain  ;  aod  thsf^ 
wbeD  coaaidered  'vith  reference  to  foreign  states,  Britain 
should  exhibit  a  onited  whole,  intent  only  upon  upholding 
and  extending  the  glory  of  that  empire  which  her  united 
forces  have  formed.  But  it  is  equally  indisputable  that  her 
ancient  metropolis  should  not  degenerate  into  a  provincial 
town ;  and  that  an  independent  nation,  once  the  rival  of 
England,  should  remember  with  pride  the  peculiar  glories 
by  which  her  people  have  been  distinguished.  Without 
this,  the  whole  good  effects  of  the  rivalry  of  the  two  nations 
will  be  entirely  lost ;  and  thfe  genius  of  her  different  people, 
in  place  of  emulating  and  improving  each  other,  will  be 
drawn  into  one  centre,  where  all  that  is  original  and  char- 
acteristic will  be  lost  in  the  overwhelming  influence  of  pre- 
judice and  fashion. 

Such  an  event  would  be  an  incalculable  calamity  to  the 
metropolis,  and  to  the  genius  of  this  country.  It  is  this 
catastrophe  which  Fletcher  of  Saltan  so  eloquently  foretold, 
when  he  opposed  the  union  with  England  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  Edinburgh  would  then  become,  like  Lyons, 
or  Toulouse,  or  Venice,  a  provincial  town,  supported  only 
by  the  occasional  influx  of  the  gentlemen  iu  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  courts  of  law  which  have  their  seat  within  its 
walls.  The  city  and  the  nation  which  hare  produced  David 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  Robert  Bums  and  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, Reid  and  Stewart,  Principal  Robertson  and  Walter 
Scott,  would  cease  to  exist ;  and  the  traveller  would  repair 
to  her  classical  scenes,  as  he  now  does  to  Venice  or  Ferrara, 
to  lament  the  decay  of  human  genius  which  follows  the 
union  of  independent  states. 

Nor  would  such  an  event  be  leas  injurious  to  the  general 
progress  of  science  and  arts  throughout  the  empire.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  circumstance  of  Scotland  being 
a  separate  kingdom,  and  maintaining  a  rivalship  with 
England,  has  done  incalculable  good  to  both  countries ; 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  succession  of  great  men,  whose 
labours  have  enlightened  and  improved  mankind,  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  influenced  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Who  can  say  what  would  have  been  the  present  condition 
of  England  in  philosophy  or  science  if  ^e  had  not  been 
stimulated  by  the  splendid  progress  which  Scotland  was 
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making  1  And  who  can  calculate  the  encouragement  which 
Scottish  genins  has  derived  from  the  generous  applause 
which  England  has  always  larished  upon  her  works  t  As 
Scotchmen,  we  rejoice  in  the  exaltation  and  eminence  of 
our  own  country  ;  but  we  rejoice  not  less  sincerely  in  the 
literary  celebrity  of  our  sister  kingdom  ;  not  only  from  the 
interest  which,  as  citizens  of  the  united  empire,  we  feel  in 
the  celebrity  of  any  of  its  members,  but  as  afiFording  the 
secret  pledges  of  the  continued  and  progressive  splendour  of 
our  own  country. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  contemplate  the  effects  of 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  from  which  this  country  has 
derived  such  incalculable  benefits  in  its  national  wealth  and 
domestic  industry,  without  perceiving  that  in  time,  at  least, 
a  corresponding  decai/  may  take  place  in  its  literary  and 
philosophic  acquirements.  There  are  few  examples  in  the 
history  of  mankind  of  an  independent  kingdom  being  incor- 
porated with  another  of  greater  magnitude,  without  losing, 
.  iu  process  of  time,  the  national  eminence,  whether  in  arts  or 
in  arms,  to  which  it  had  arrived.  A  rare  succession  of  great 
men  in  our  universities,  indeed,  and  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  talents  in  the  works  of  imagination,  has  mtherto 
prevented  this  effect  from  taking  place.  But  who  can  insure 
a  continuance  of  men  of  such  extraordinary  genius,  to  keep 
alive  the  torch  of  science  in  our  northern  regions  "i  Is  it 
not  to  be  apprehended  that  the  attractions  of  wealth,  of 
power,  and  of  fashion,  which  have  so  long  drawn  our  nobles 
and  higher  classes  to  the  seat  of  government,  may,  ere  long, 
exercise  a  similar  influence  upon  our  national  genius,  and 
that  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  Fletcher  of  Salton 
described,  with  all  its  fatal  consequences,  may  be,  even  now, 
approaching  to  its  accomplishment  "i 

Whatever  can  arrest  this  lamentable  progress,  and  fix 
down,  in  a  permanent  manner,  the  genius  of  Scotland  to  its 
own  shores,  confers  not  only  an  incalculable  benefit  upon 
this  country,  but  upon  the  united  empbe  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  The  erection  of  the  NatiotuU  MonuTnent  in  Edin- 
bui^  seems  calculated,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  to 
assist  this  most  desirable  object. 

To  those,  indeed,  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to  the  influence  of  animating  recollections  upon 
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the  development  of  e?erything  that  is  great  or  generous  in 
human  character,  it  may  appear  that  the  effects  ve  anticipate 
from  this  building  are  riaionarj  and  chimerical.  But  vhen 
a  train  is  ready  laid,  a  spark  frill  set  it  iu  flames.  The 
Scotch  hare  alwajs  been  a  proud  and  an  ardent  people ;  and 
the  spirit  which  animated  their  forefathers,  in  this  respect, 
ia  not  yet  extinct.  Upon  a  people  so  disposed,  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  effects  which  a  splendid  edifice,  filled  with 
monuments  to  the  greatest  men  whom  the  country  can 
boast,  may  ultimately  produce.  It  will  give  stabiUty  and 
consistence  to  the  national  pride ;  a  feehng  which,  when 
properly  directed,  is  the  sorest  foundation  of  national 
eminence.  It  will  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  brave 
and  independent  Scottish  nation ;  a  feeling,  of  all  others, 
the  best  suited  to  animate  the  exertions  of  her  remotest 
descendants.  It  vill  teach  her  inhabitants  to  look  to  their 
own  country  for  the  scene  of  their  real  glory ;  and  while 
Ireland  laments  the  absence  of  a  nobility  insensible  to  her 
fame,  it  will  be  the  boast  of  this  country  to  have  erected, 
on  her  own  shores,  a  monument  worthy  of  her  people's 
glory,  and  to  have  disdained  to  follow  merely  the  triumphs 
of  that  nation,  whose  ancestors  they  have  ere  now  vanquished 
in  the  field ;  and  with  whom,  after  centuries  of  checkered 
hostility,  they  entered  into  a  union  on  t^ms  of  honourable 
equality. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  sublime  impression  which  the  inte* 
rior  of  Westminster  Abbey  produces,  where  the  poets,  the 
philosophers,  and  the  statesmen  of  England,  "  deep  with 
their  kings,  and  dignify  the  scene  1 "  Who  has  viewed  the 
church  of  St  Croce  at  Florence,  and  seen  the  tombs  of 
Galileo,  and  Machiavelli,  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  Alfieri, 
under  one  sacred  roof,  without  feeling  their  hearts  swell 
with  the  remembrance  of  her  ancient  glory  'i  And,  among 
the  multitudes  who  will  visit  the  sacred  pile  that  is  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Scottish  greatness,  how  many  may 
there  bo  whom  so  sublime  a  spectacle  may  rouse  to  a  sense 
of  their  native  powers,  and  animate  with  the  pride  of  tbeir 
conntr/s  renown  ;  and  in  whom  the  remembrance  of  the 
"  illustrious  of  ancient  days  "  may  awaken  the  noble  feeling 
of  Correggio,  when  he  contemplated  the  works  of  the  Roman 
masters — "  I  too  am  a  painter  !  " 
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Nor  do  we  think  that  such  a  mouament  could  produce 
effects  of  less  importance  upon  the  military  character  and 
martial  spirit  of  the  Scottish  people  in  future  ages.  The 
memorj  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  age,  indeed, 
■will  neTcr  die,  and  the  page  of  history  will  perpetuate,  to 
the  higher  orders,  the  recollection  of  the  events  which  have 
cast  so  unriralled  a  splendour  over  the  British  nation,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the 
study  of  history  is  confined  to  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  the  population  of  a  country  ;  and  the  knowledge  whidi 
it  imparts  can  never  extend  universally  to  the  poorer  class, 
from  whom  the  materials  of  an  army  are  to  be  drawn.  In 
the  ruder  and  earlier  periods  of  society,  indeed,  the  traditions 
of  warlike  events  are  preserved  for  a  series  of  years,  by 
the  romantic  ballads,  which  are  cherished  by  a  simple  and 
primitive  people.  The  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which 
they  are  principally  engaged  is  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  such  heroic  recollections.  But  in  the  state  of  society  in 
which  we  live,  it  is  impossible  that  the  record  of  past  events 
can  be  thus  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  a  nation.  The  uni- 
formity of  employment  in  which  the  lower  orders  are 
engaged — the  severe  and  unremitting  toil  to  which  they  are 
exposed — the  division  of  labour  which  fixes  them  down  to 
one  limited  and  unchanging  occupation — the  large  propor- 
tion of  them  who  are  absorbed  in  the  occupations,  the 
pleasures,  and  the  vices  of  cities,  all  contribute  to  destroy 
those  ancient  traditions,  on  the  preservation  of  which  so 
much  of  the  martial  spirit  of  a  people  depends.  The  pea- 
santry in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland  can  still  recount 
some  of  the  exploits,  and  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
adventures,  of  Bruce  or  Wallace  ;  but  you  will  search  in 
vain  among  the  English  poor  for  any  record  of  the  victories 
of  Cressy  or  Azincour,  of  Blenheim  or  Ramillies.  And  even 
among  the  higher  orders,  the  experience  of  every  day  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us  that  the  remembrance  of  ancient  glory, 
though  not  forgotten,  may  ceaae  to  possess  any  material 
influence  on  the  character  of  our  people.  The  historian, 
indeed,  may  recount  the  glorious  victories  of  Vittoria,  Trafal- 
gar, and  Waterloo,  and  their  names  may  be  familiar  to 
every  ear ;  but  the  name  may  be  remembered  when  the 
heart-stirring  spirit  which  they  should  awaken  is  no  longer 
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felt  For  a  time,  aad  during  the  lifetime  of  the  peraons 
vho  vere  diatiDguished  id  these  events,  they  form  a  leading 
suhject  of  the  public  attention  ;  but  when  a  new  generation 
succeeds,  and  new  cares,  and  fashions,  and  events  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  nation,  the  practical  effects  of  these 
triumphs  is  lost,  how  indelibly  aoever  they  may  be  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  history.  The  victories  of  Poictiers,  and 
Blenheim,  and  Minden,  had  long  ago  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  the  English  over  the  French  troops  ;  but 
though  this  fact  appeared  unquestionable  to  those  who 
studied  the  history  of  past  events,  everybody  knows  with 
■what  serious  apprehension  a  French  invasion  was  contem- 
plated in  this  country,  within  our  own  recollection. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance,  therefore,  that  some 
means  should  be  taken  to  preserve  alive  the  mariiial  spirit 
which  the  recent  triumphs  have  awakened  ;  and  to  do  this 
in  so  prominent  a  way  as  may  attract  the  attention  of  the 
most  thoughtless,  and  force  them  on  the  observation  of  the 
most  inconsiderate.  It  is  from  men  of  this  description — 
from  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  active — that  our  armies  are 
filled ;  and  it  is  on  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  animated 
that  the  national  safety  depends.  Unless  they  are  impressed 
with  the  recollection  of  past  achievements,  and  a  sense  of 
the  glories  of  that  country  which  they  are  to  defend,  it  will 
little  avail  us  in  the  moment  of  danger,  that  the  victories  on 
which  every  one  now  dwells  with  exultation  are  faithfully 
recorded  in  history,  and  well  known  to  the  sedentary  and 
pacific  part  of  our  population. 

It  is  upon  the  preservation  of  this  spirit  that  the  safety  of 
every  nation  must  depend.  It  is  in  vain  that  it  may  be 
encircled  with  fortresses,  or  defended  by  mountains,  or  begirt 
by  the  ocean  ;  its  real  security  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit 
and  the  valour  of  its  people.  The  army  which  enters  the 
field  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  conquer,  has  already  half 
gained  the  day.  The  people  who  recollect  with  pride  the 
achievements  of  their  forefathers,  will  not  prove  unworthy  of 
them  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  remembrance  of  their  heroic 
actions  preserved  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  republics 
amidst  the  powerful  empires  by  which  they  were  surrounded ; 
and  the  glory  of  her  armies,  joined  to  the  terror  of  her  name, 
upheld  the  Roman  empire  for  centuries  after  the  warlike 
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Bpirit  of  the  people  liad  become  extinct.  It  is  tbia  which 
constitutes  the  strength  and  multiplies  the  triumphs  of  reteran 
soldiers ;  and  it  is  this  'which  renders  the  qualities  of  military 
valour  and  prowess  hereditary  in  a  nation. 

Every  people,  accordingly,  whose  achievements  are 
memorable  in  past  history,  have  felt  the  influence  of  these 
national  recollectioDS,  and  received  them  as  the  most  valuable 
inheritance  from  their  forefathers.  The  statesmen  of  Athens, 
when  they  wished  to  rouse  that  fickle  people  to  any  great  or 
heroic  action,  reminded  them  of  the  national  glory  of  their 
ancestors,  and  pointed  to  the  Acropolis  crowned  with  the 
monuments  of  their  valour  ;  and  invoked  the  shades  of  those 
who  died  at  Marathon  and  Plateea,  to  sanctify  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  to  be  engaged.  The  Swiss  peasants,  for 
five  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  their  independ- 
ence, assembled  on  the  fields  of  Morgarten  and  Laupen,  and 
spread  garlands  over  the  graves  of  the  fallen  warriors,  and 
prayed  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  died  for  their  country's 
freedom.  The  Romans  attached  a  superstitious  reverence 
to  the  rock  of  the  Capitol,  and  loaded  its  temples  with  the 
spoils  of  the  world,  and  looked  back,  with  a  mixture  of 
veneration  and  pride,  to  the  struggles  which  it  had  witnessed 
and  the  triumphs  which  it  had  won. 

"Capitoli  immobile  Saium." 

When  Scipio  Africanus  was  accused  by  a  faction  in  the 
forum,  in  place  of  answering  the  charge,  he  turned  to  the 
Capitol,  and  invited  the  people  to  accompany  him  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Such  was  the  influence  of  local  associations 
on  that  severe  people  ;  and  so  natural  is  it  for  the  human 
mind  to  embody  its  recollections  in  some  external  object ; 
and  so  important  an  effect  are  these  recollections  fitted  to 
have,  when  they  are  perpetually  brought  back  to  the  public 
mind  by  the  sight  of  the  objects  to  which  they  have  been 
attached. 

The  erection  of  national  monuments,  on  a  scale  suited  to 
the  greatness  of  the  events  they  are  intended  to  commemorate, 
seems  better  calculated  than  any  other  measure  to  perpetuate 
the  spirit  *hich  the  events  of  our  times  have  awakened  in 
this  cotmtry.  It  will  force  itself  on  the  observation  of  the 
most  thoughtless,  and  recall  the  recollection  of  danger  and 
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glory,  daring  the  slamber  of  peaceful  life.  Thoosands  who 
never  vould  otherwise  hare  cast  a  thought  upon  the  glory 
of  their  country,  frill  by  it  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  what 
befits  the  descendanta  of  those  great  men  who  have  died  in 
the  cause  of  national  freedom.  While  it  will  attest  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  to  departed  worth,  it  will  serve  at 
the  same  time  to  mark  the  distinction  which  similar  rictories 
may  win.  Like  the  Roman  Capitol,  it  will  stand  at  once 
the  monument  of  former  greatness,  and  the  pledge  of  future 
glory. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  national  monument  in  the 
capital  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  commence- 
ment of  a  simUar  undertaking  in  any  other  quarter  is  an 
unnecessary  or  superfluous  proceeding.  It  is  quite  proper 
that  in  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Empire  the  trophies  of 
its  common  triumphs  should  be  found,  and  that  the  national 
fUnds  should  there  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  monu- 
ment, worthy  of  the  splendid  achievements  wliich  her  united 
forces  have  performed.  Bat  the  whole  benefits  of  the 
emulation  between  the  two  nations,  fi-om  which  our  armies 
have  already  derived  such  signal  advantage,  would  be  lost, 
if  Scotland  were  to  partidpate  only  in  the  triumphs  of  her 
sister  kingdom,  without  distinctly  marking  her  own  peculiar 
and  national  pride,  in  the  glory  of  her  own  people.  The 
valour  of  the  Scottish  regiments  is  known  and  celebrated 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  and  this  circumstance, 
joined  to  the  celebrity  of  the  poems  of  Oasian,  has  given  a 
distinction  to  our  soldiers,  to  which,  for  so  small  a  body  of 
men,  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  present  age. 
Would  it  not  be  a  subject  of  reproach  to  this  country,  if  the 
only  land  in  which  no  record  of  their  gallantry  is  to  be 
found,  waa  the  land  which  gave  them  birth  ;  and  that  the 
traveller  who  has  seen  the  tartan  hailed  with  enthusiasm  on 
every  theatre  of  Europe,  should  find  it  forgotten  only  in  the 
metropolis  of  that  kingdom  which  owes  its  salvation  to  the 
bravery  by  which  it  has  been  distinguished  1 

The  animating  effects,  moreover,  which  the  sight  of  a 
national  trophy  is  fitted  to  have  on  a  martial  people,  would 
be  entirely  lost  in  this  country,  if  no  other  monument  to 
Scottish  valour  existed  than  the  monument  in  London. 
There  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  our  population  who  have 
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ever  an  opportunitj  of  going  to  that  citj  ;  or  to  whom  the 
existence  eren  of  such  a  record  of  their  triumph  could  be 
knoTn.  Even  upon  those  vho  may  see  it,  the  peculiar  and 
Balutary  effect  of  a  national  Scottish  monument  would  be 
entirelj  lost.  It  would  be  r^arded  as  a  trophj  of  English 
glorj ;  and  however  much  it  might  animate  our  descendants 
to  maintain  the  character  of  Britain  on  the  field  of  European 
warfare,  it  would  leare  whoUj  untouched  those  feelings  of 
generous  emulation  by  which  the  rival  nations  of  England 
and  Scotland  hare  hitherto  been  animated  toward  each 
other,  and  to  the  existence  of  which  so  much  of  their  common 
triumphs  liare  been  owing. 

It  is  in  the  preserration  of  this  feeling  of  riralrj  that  we 
anticipate  the  most  important  effects  of  the  national 
monument  in  this  metropolis.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
ancient  animositj  of  the  two  nations  will  ever  revive,  or  that 
the  emulation  of  our  armies  will  lead  them  to  prove  unfaith- 
ful to  the  common  cause  in  which  thej  must  hereafler  be 
engaged.  The  stem  feelings  of  feudal  hatred  with  which  the 
armies  of  England  and  Scotland  formerly  met  at  Bannock- 
burn  or  Flodden,  have  now  yielded  to  the  emulation  and 
friendship  which  form  the  surest  basis  of  their  common 
prosperity.  But  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  these 
feelings  of  national  rivalry  should  not  be  extinguished.  In 
every  part  of  the  world  the  good  effects  of  this  emulation 
have  been  experienced.  It  is  recorded  that  at  the  siege  of 
Namur,  when  the  German  troops  were  repulsed  from  the 
breach,  King  William  ordered  his  En^ish  guards  to  advance ; 
and  the  veteran  warrior  was  so  much  affected  with  the 
devoted  gallantry  with  which  they  pressed  on  to  the  assault, 
that,  bursting  into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  "  See  how  my  brave 
Enghsh  fight!"  At  the  storm  of  Bhurtpoor,  when  one  of 
the  British  regiments  was  forced  back  by  the  dreadful  fire 
that  played  on  the  breach,  one  of  the  native  regiments  was 
ordered  to  advance,  and  these  brave  men  cheered  as  they 
passed  the  British  ti-oops,  who  lay  sheltering  in  the  trenches. 
Everybody  knows  the  distinguished  gallantry  with  which 
the  Scottish  regiments,  in  all  the  actions  of  the  present  war, 
have  sought  to  maintain  their  ancient  reputation  ;  and  it  ia 
not  to  hi  forgotten  that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
French  columns  were  broken,  was  when  the  leading  regiments 
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of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  bore  down  with  rival 
valour  on  their  columua  ;  and  in  the  enthusiastic  cry  of  the 
Greys,  "  Scotland  for  ever  I"  we  may  perceive  the  value  of 
those  national  recollections  which  it  is  the  object  of  national 
monuments  to  reward  and  perpetuate.  If  this  spirit  shall 
live  in  her  armies  ;  if  the  rival  valour  which  was  formerly 
excited  in  their  fatal  wars  against  each  other,  shall  thus 
continae  to  animate  them  when  fighting  against  their  common 
enemies,  and  if  the  remembrance  of  former  division  la 
preserved  only  to  cement  the  bond  of  present  union,  England 
and  Scotland  may  well,  like  the  Douglas  and  Percy,  both 
together  "  be  confident  against  the  world  in  arms." 


"  Foreign  foe  or  &lse  beguiling 
Shul  our  union  ne'er  divide, 
Etuid  in  hBnd.irhile  peace  is  smiling, 
And  in  battle  aide  b;  aide.' 


There  is  no  fact  more  certain  than  that  a  due  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  grand  or  the  beautiful,  in  architectural  design,  is 
not  inherent  in  any  individual  or  in  any  people;  and  that 
toward  the  formation  of  a  correct  public  taste  the  existence 
oi  fine  models  is  absolutely  essential.  It  is  this  which  gives 
men  who  have  travelled  in  Italy  or  Greece  so  evident  a 
superiority  in  consideriug  the  merits  of  the  works  of  art  in 
this  country  over  those  who  have  not  had  similar  advan- 
tages; and  it  is  this  which  renders  taste  hereditary  among 
a  people  who  have  the  models  of  ancient  excellence  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes.  The  taste  of  Athens  continued 
to  distinguish  its  people  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be 
remarkable  for  any  other  and  more  honourable  quality;  and 
Rome  itself,  in  the  days  of  its  imperial  splendour,  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  a  people  whom  she  had  vanquished 
the  trophies  by  which  her  victories  were  to  be  commemo- 
rated. To  this  day  the  lovers  of  art  flock  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world  to  the  Acropolis,  and  dwell  with 
rapture  on  its  unrivalled  beauties ;  and  seek  to  inhale,  amid 
the  ruins  that  surround  them,  a  portion  of  the  spirit  by 
which  they  were  conceived.  The  remains  of  ancient  Rome 
still  serve  as  the  model  of  everything  that  is  great  in  the 
designs  of  modem  architects;  and  in  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Coliseum  we  find  the  originals  on  which  the  dome  of  St 
Peter's  and  the  piazza  St  Marco  have  been  formed.     It  is  a 
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matter  of  general  obserratioD,  accordinglj,  tbat  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy  possess  a  degree  of  taste,  alike  in  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  paintiug,  ■which  few  persons  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated understanding  in  Transalpine  countries  can  acquire. 
So  true  it  is,  that  the  existence  of  fine  models  lays  the  oqIj 
foandation  of  a  correct  public  taste ;  and  tbat  the  transfer* 
ence  of  the  model  of  ancient  excellence  to  this  country  is 
the  only  means  of  giving  to  our  people  the  taste  by  which 
similar  excellence  is  to  be  produced. 

Now,  it  has  unfortunately  happened  that  the  Doric  archi- 
tecture, to  which  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  Greece  and  Italy 
is  owing,  has  been  hitherto  little  understood,  and  still  less 
put  in  practice,  in  this  country.  We  meet  with  few  persons 
who  have  not  visited  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  who 
can  conceive  the  matchless  beauties  of  the  temples  of  Minerva 
at  Athens,  or  of  Neptune  at  Psestum.  And,  indeed,  if  onr 
conceptions  of  the  Doric  be  taken  from  the  few  attempts  at 
imitation  of  it  which  are  here  to  be  met  with,  they  would 
fall  very  far  short  of  what  the  originals  are  fitted  to 
excite. 

In  National  Monuments,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
opeDing  the  public  mind  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  this  style  of  architecture,  and  of  presenting  it  in 
its  most  engaging  form,  and  under  circimistances  peculiarly 
calculated  to  excite  attention.  If  the  Pabthknon  op 
Athens  were  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  the  public  taste 
would  be  formed  on  the  finest  model  which  exists  in  the 
world,  and  to  the  perfection  of  which  the  experience  of  two 
thonsand  years  ,has  borne  testimony.  The  taste  which 
sprang  up  round  the  work  of  Phidias  might  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  northern  regions ;  and  the  city  whose  similarity 
of  site  has  already  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Modem 
Athens,  might  hope  to  via  with  its  immortal  predecessor  in 
the  fine  arts.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  effect 
of  such  a  structure  on  the  public  taste.  We  are  far  from 
underrating  the  genius  of  modem  architects ;  it  would  be 
ungrateful  to  insinuate  that  sufficient  ability  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  original  design  is  not  to  be  found.  But  in  the 
choice  of  designs  for  a  building  which  is  to  stand  for  centu- 
ries, and  from  which  the  taste  of  the  nation,  in  future  ages, 
is  in  a  greater  measure  to  be  formed,  we  conceive  that  it  is 
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absolutelj  essential  to  fix  upon  some  model  of  kDown  and 
approTed  excellence.  The  erection  of  a  monument  in  bad 
taste,  or  even  of  doubtfhl  beauty,  might  destroy  the  just 
conceptions  on  this  subject  which  are  beginning  to  prevail, 
and  throv  the  national  taste  a  century  back  at  the  time 
when  it  is  making  the  most  rapid  advances  towards  perfec- 
tion. It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  human  genius  can  ever 
make  anything  more  beautihil  than  the  Parthenon.  It  ia 
folly,  therefore,  to  tempt  fortune  when  certainty  is  in  oar 
hands. 

There  are  many  reasons  besides,  which  seem  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  recommend  the  Doric  temple  for  the  proposed 
monument.  By  the  habits  of  modem  times,  a  difiFerent 
species  of  architecture  baa  been  devoted  to  the  different 
purposes  to  which  buildings  may  be  applied  ;  and  it  is  difit- 
cult  to  avoid  believing  that  there  is  something  in  the  sepa- 
rate styles  which  ia  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  different 
emotions  they  are  iateuded  to  excite.  The  light  tracery, 
and  lofty  roof,  and  airy  pillars  of  the  Gothic,  seem  to 
accord  well  with  the  sublime  feelings  and  spiritual  fervour 
of  religion.  The  massy  wall  and  gloomy  character  of  the 
castle  bespeak  the  abode  of  feudal  power  and  the  pageantry 
of  barbaric  magnificence.  The  beautiful  porticos,  and 
columns,  and  rich  cornices  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  seem 
well  adapted  for  the  public  edifices  in  a  great  city ;  for  those 
which  are  destined  for  amusement,  or  to  serve  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  ornament.  The  Falladian  style  is  that  of  all 
others  best  adapted  for  the  magnificence  of  private  dwell- 
ings, and  overwhelms  the  spectator  by  a  fiood  of  beauty, 
against  which  the  rules  of  criticism  are  unable  to  stand. 
If  any  of  these  styles  of  architecture  were  to  be  transferred 
from  buildings  destined  for  one  purpose  to  those  destined 
for  another,  the  impropriety  of  the  change  would  appear 
very  conspicuous.  The  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  Palladian 
front  would  be  entirely  misplaced  in  an  edifice  destined  for 
the  purpose  of  religion;  and  the  rich  pinnacles  and  solemn 
aisles  of  the  Gothic  would  accord  ill  with  the  scene  of 
modem  amusement  or  festivity. 

Now,  the  National  Monument  is  an  edifice  of  a  very  sin- 
gular kind,  and  such  as  to  require  a  style  of  architecture 
peculiar  to  itself.     The  Grecian  Doric,  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
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the  Parthenon,  appears  peculiarly  adapted  for  thia  pur- 
pose. Its  form  and  character  is  associated  in  ererj  culti- 
vated mind  with  the  recollections  of  classical  history;  and 
it  recalls  the  brilliant  conceptions  of  national  glory,  as  they 
were  receired  during  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  period 
of  youth ;  while  its  stem  and  massy  form  befits  an  edifice 
destined  to  commemorate  the  severe  virtues  and  manly  cha- 
racter of  war.  The  original  was  the  National  Monument 
of  Athens,  intended  to  commemorate  the  pubhc  gratitude  to 
the  Guardian  Deity  of  the  Republic,  aft^  the  glorious  ter- 
mination of  the  Persian  war.  Can  there  be  a  more  appro- 
priate model  for  the  edifice  which  is  to  testify  our  own  thank- 
fulness for  delirerance  from  the  dangers  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  1  The  effect  of  such  a 
building,  and  the  influence  it  would  have  on  the  public 
taste,  would  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  degree  by  the 
interest  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  destined.  An  edifice 
which  recalled  at  once  the  interest  of  classical  association, 
and  commemorated  the  splecdoDr  of  our  own  achievements, 
would  impress  itself  in  the  most  indelible  manner  on  the 
public  mind,  and  force  the  beauty  of  its  design  on  the  most 
careless  obeerver.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
impression  would  be  far  greater,  just  because  it  arose  from  a 
style  of  building  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
duced an  effect  as  dissimilar  from  that  of  any  other  archi- 
tectural design,  as  the  national  emotions  which  it  is  intended 
to  awaken  are  from  those  to  which  ordinary  edifices  are 
destined. 

We  cannot  help  considering  this  as  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  this  city,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  matter  to  have  one  build> 
ing  of  faultless  design  erected,  and  to  have  the  youth  of 
our  people  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  behold  the 
work  of  Phidias.  But  the  ultimate  effect  which  such  a 
circumstance  might  produce  on  the  taste  of  the  nation,  and 
the  celebrity  of  this  metropolis,  is  &r  more  important.  It 
is  in  T^un  to  conceal,  that  the  wealth  and  the  fashion  of 
England  is  every  day  attracting  the  higher  part  of  our 
society  to  another  capital ;  and  that  no  provincial  city  (»n 
ever  possess  attractions  of  the  same  description  with 
London,  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  stand  an  instant  in  the 
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stni^le.  But  while  London  must  always  eclipse  every  other 
city  in  the  empire  in  all  that  depends  o&  wealth,  power,  or 
fashiocahle  elegaDce,  nature  baa  given  to  the  Scottish 
metropolis  the  means  of  establishing  a  superiority  of  a  higher 
and  a  more  permanent  kind.  The  matchless  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  superb  cliSs  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the 
magnificent  prospects  of  the  bay  which  it  commands,  have 
given  to  Kdinburgb  the  means  of  becoming  the  most  beauiiful 
town  that  exists  in  the  world.  And  the  inexhaustible 
quarries  of  freestone,  which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
have  reudered  ai'cliitectural  embellishment  an  easier  object 
in  this  city  than  in  any  other  in  the  empire.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
respect,  and  that  every  stranger  observes  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  beauty  of  its  private  houses,  and 
the  deplorable  scantiness  of  its  public  buildings.  The 
establishment  of  a  taste  for  edifices  of  an  ornamental 
description,  and  the  gradual  purification  of  the  popular 
taste,  which  may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  influence 
of  so  perfect  a  model  as  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  would 
ultimately,  in  all  probability,  render  this  city  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  fine  arts;  the  spot  to  which  strangers 
would  resort,  both  as  the  place  where  the  rules  of  taste 
are  to  be  studied,  and  the  models  of  art  are  to  be  found. 
And  thus,  while  London  is  the  Rome  of  the  empire,  to 
which  the  young,  and  the  ambitious,  and  the  gay,  resort 
for  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  of  fortune,  or  of  ambition, 
Edinburgh  might  become  another  Athens,  in  which  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  flourished,  under  the  shade  of  her  ancient 
fame,  and  established  a  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men 
more  permanent  than  even  that  which  the  Roman  arms 
were  able  to  effect. 

Should  the  Parthenon  be  finally  fixed  on  as  the  model 
for  the  national  monument,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
hint  at  the  situation  in  which  it  ought  to  be  placed.  It  is 
observed  by  Clarke,  that  of  all  the  cities  which  he  had 
visited  during  his  extensive  travels,  Edinburgh  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Its 
position  on  a  rock,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  and  champagne 
country ;  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
town  at  the  base  of  the  fortress,  resemble   in    the  most 
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striking  manner  the  situations  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos, 
and  most  of  the  Grecian  capitals.  To  make  the  resem- 
blance complete,  he  adds,  it  is  onl;  necessary  to  have  a 
temple  of  great  dimensious  placed  on  the  Calton  Hill ;  and 
such  an  edifice,  seen  from  all  quarters,  and  forming  an 
object  in  every  landscape,  would  give  a  classical  air  to  that 
heantifiil  citj,  of  which  the  value  cannot  be  easily  conceived. 
We  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  the  erection  of  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Calton  Hill  would  do  more  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  Edinburgh,  than  a  million  laid  oat  in  any  other 
situation. 

The  Greeks  always  fixed  on  an  eminence  for  the  situa- 
tion of  their  temples  ;  and  whatever  was  the  practice  of  a 
people  of  such  exquisite  taste,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  Acrocorinthus  of  Corinth,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  Egina,  the  white  columns 
of  that  of  Minerva  on  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  are 
instances  of  the  beauty  of  these  edifices  when  placed  on 
such  conspicuous  situations.  At  Athens  in  particular,  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  Olympius  and  of  Theseus  are  situated  in 
the  plain ;  but  although  the  former  is  built  in  a  style  of 
magnificence  to  which  there  is  no  parallel,  and  is  double 
the  size  of  the  Parthenon,  its  effect  is  infinitely  less  striking 
than  that  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  crowns  the 
Acropolis,  and  meets  the  eye  from  every  part  of  the 
adjacent  country.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in 
the  island  of  Egina,  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  beautiful  as 
the  Temple  of  Theseus;  but  there  is  no  one  who  ever 
thought  of  comparing  the  effect  which  the  former  produces 
crowning  a  rich  and  wooded  hill,  to  that  which  is  felt  on 
viewing  the  latter  standing  in  the  plain  of  Attica.  The 
Temple  of  Neptune,  at  Paestum,  has  a  sublime  effect  from 
the  desolation  that  surrounds  it,  and  from  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  no  eminence  for  many  miles  to  interfere  with 
its  stem  and  venerable  form;  but  there  is  no  one  who  must 
not  have  felt  that  the  grandeur  of  this  edifice  would  be 
entirely  lost  if  it  were  placed  in  a  modem  city,  and  over- 
topped by  buildings  destined  for  the  most  ordinary  purposes. 
The  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli,  perched  on  the  crag  which 
overhangs  the  cataract,  is  admired  by  all  the  world ;  but 
the  temple  to  the  same  goddess,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
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at  Rome,  is  paased  orer  without  notice,  though  the  intriosic 
beautj  of  the  one  is  neaiij  as  great  as  that  of  the  other. 
To  come  Dearer  home,  the  Countj  Rooms,  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  are  built  predselj,  so  far  aa  t^e 
columns  go,  on  the  model  of  the  Erychtheum  at  Athena : 
but  no  one  who  haa  seen  these  columns  onlj  in  their  present 
situation,  overtopped  hy  the  lofty  piles  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  could  conceive  the  beauty  of  the  originals, 
standing  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  and  gilded  by  the 
rays  of  an  Athenian  sun.  In  the  landscapes,  too,  of 
Claude  and  Pouasin,  who  knew  so  well  the  situation  in 
which  every  building  appears  to  most  advantage,  the  ruins 
of  temples  are  generally  placed  on  prominent  fronts,  or  on 
the  summit  of  small  hills.  The  practice  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  the  choice  of  situations  for  their  temples,  joined 
to  that  of  the  modem  Italian  painters  in  their  ideal  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  objects,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  course  which  they  followed  was  that  which  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  building  required. 
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THE  CBUSADES 

[BLACKWOOD'S  UAOAZINE,  Aniil,  1S4S] 

The  Crusades  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  eztra- 
ordiuatj  and  memorable  movement  that  erer  took  place  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Neither  ancient  nor  modem  times 
can  furnish  anything  even  approaching  to  a  parallel  They 
were  stimulated  neither  by  the  lust  of  conquest  nor  the  love 
of  gain  i  they  vere  not  the  results  of  northern  poverty  press- 
ing on  southern  plenty,  nor  do  they  furnish  an  example  of 
civilised  discipline  overcoming  barbaric  valour.  The  var- 
riors  who  assumed  the  Cross  were  not  stimulated,  like  the 
follovers  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  by  the  thirst  for  gold,  nor 
roused,  like  those  of  Timour  and  Genghis  Khan,  by  the 
passion  for  conquest  They  did  not  bum,  like  the  legionaij 
soldiers  of  Rome,  ivith  the  love  of  country,  nor  sigh  vith 
Alexander,  because  another  vorld  did  not  remain  to  con- 
quer. They  did  not  issue,  like  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
vith  the  svord  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other, 
to  convert  by  subduing  mankind,  and  Trin  the  houiis  of 
Paradise  by  imbruing  their  hands  in  ike  blood  of  the  onbe- 
lievers.  The  ordinary  motives  which  rouse  the  ambition, 
or  awaken  the  passions  of  men,  were  to  them  unknown. 
One  only  passion  warmed  every  bosom,  one  only  desire  was 
felt  in  every  heart.  To  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels — to  restore  the  heritage  of  Christ  to 
bis  foUoweis — to  plant  the  Cross  again  on  Mount  Calvary  . 
— was  the  sole  object  of  their  desires.  For  this  they  lived, 
for  this  they  died.  For  this,  millions  of  warriors  abandoned 
their  native  seats,  and  left  their  bones  to  whiten  the  fields 
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of  Asia.  For  this  Europe,  during  two  centuries,  was  pre- 
cipitated OB  Asia.  To  stimulate  this  afltouisbiDg  movemeDt, 
all  the  powers  of  religion,  of  love,  of  poetrj,  of  romance, 
and  of  eloquence,  during  a  succession  of  ages,  were  devoted. 
Peter  the  Hermit  shook  the  heart  of  Europe  bj  bis  preach- 
ing, as  the  trumpet  rouses  the  war-horse.  Poetry  and 
romance  aided  the  generous  illusion.  No  maiden  would 
look  at  a  lover  who  had  not  served  in  Palestine  ;  few  could 
resist  those  wbo  had.  And  so  strongly  was  the  European 
heart  then  stirred,  so  profound  the  emotions  excited  by  those 
events,  that  their  influence  is  felt  even  at  this  distant  period. 
The  highest  praise  yet  awarded  to  valour  is,  that  it  recaUs 
the  lion-hearted  Richard  ;  the  most  envied  meed  bestowed 
on  beauty,  that  it  rivals  the  fascination  of  Armida.  No 
monument  is  yet  approached  by  the  generous  and  brave 
with  such  emotion  as  those  now  mouldering  in  our  churches, 
which  represent  the  warrior  lying  with  his  arms  crossed  on 
his  breast,  in  token  that,  during  life,  he  had  served  in  the 
Holy  Wars. 

The  Crusades  form  the  true  heroic  age  of  Europe  ;  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered  is  its  epic  poem.  Then  alone  its 
warriors  fought  aud  died  together.  Banded  together  under 
asecond  "  King  of  men,"  the  forces  of  Christendom  combated 
around  the  Holy  City  against  the  strength  of  Asia  drawn  to 
its  defence.  The  cause  was  nobler,  the  end  greater,  the 
motives  more  exalted,  than  those  which  animated  the 
warriors  of  the  Iliad.  Another  Helen  had  not  fired  another 
Troy  ;  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  Phrygia  had  not 
drawu  together  the  predatory  bands  of  another  Greece. 
The  characters  on  both  sides  had  risen  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  and  sanctity  of  the  strife  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Holier  motives,  more  generous  passions  were  felt, 
than  had  yet,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  strung  the  soldier's 
arm.  Saiadin  was  a  mightier  prince  than  Hector;  Godfrey 
a  nobler  character  than  Agamemnon  ;  Richard  immeasur- 
ably more  heroic  than  Adiilles.  The  strife  did  not  con- 
tinue for  ten  years,  but  for  twenty  lustres ;  and  yet,  so 
uniform  were  the  passions  felt  through  its  continuance,  so 
identical  the  objects  contended  for,  that  the  whole  has  the 
unity  of  interest  of  a  Greek  drama. 

All  nations  bore  their  part  in  this  mighty  tragedy.     The 
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Fraoka  were  there,  nnder  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  in  such  strength  as  to  have  stamped  their  name 
in  the  East  upon  Europeans  in  general ;  the  English  nobly 
supported  the  ancient  fame  of  their  country  under  the  lion- 
hearted  king ;  the  Germans  followed  the  Dokea  of  Austria 
and  Bararia;  the  Flemings  those  of  Hainault  and  Brabant ; 
the  Itahans  and  Spaniards  reappeared  on  the  fields  of 
Roman  fame ;  even  the  distant  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
the  descendants  of  the  Goths  and  Northmen,  sent  forth 
their  contingents  to  combat  in  the  common  cause  of 
Christianity.  Nor  were  the  forces  of  Asia  assembled  iu 
less  marvellous  proportions.  The  bands  of  Persia  were 
there,  terrible  as  when  they  destroyed  the  legions  of  Crassus 
and  Antony,  or  withstood  the  invasions  of  Heraclius  and 
Julian ;  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  Sesostria  appeared 
on  the  field  of  ancient  and  forgotten  glory ;  the  swarthy 
visages  of  the  Ethiopians  were  seen ;  the  distant  Tartars 
hurried  to  the  theatre  of  carnage  and  plunder  ;  the  Arabs, 
flashed  with  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern  world,  combated 
with  unconquerable  resolution  for  the  faith  of  Mahomet. 
The  arms  of  Europe  were  tested  against  those  of  Asia,  as 
much  as  the  courage  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet  was  with 
the  daring  of  the  children  of  Isbmael.  The  long  lance, 
ponderous  panoply,  and  weighty  war-horae  of  the  West, 
was  matched  against  the  twisted  hauberk,  sharp  sabre,  and 
incomparable  steed  of  the  East ;  the  sword  crossed  with 
the  scimitar,  the  dagger  with  the  poniard  ;  the  armour  of 
Milan  was  scarce  proof  against  the  Damascus  blade ;  the 
archers  of  England  tried  tbeir  strength  with  the  bowmen  of 
Arabia.  Nor  were  exciting  passions,  animating  recollections, 
and  high  religious  feelings,  awanting  to  sustain  the  courage 
on  both  sides.  The  Christians  asserted  the  ancient  superi- 
ority of  Europe  over  Asia  ;  the  Saracens  were  proud  of  the 
recent  conquest  of  the  East,  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe, 
by  their  arms ;  the  former  pointed  to  a  world  subdued  and 
long  held  in  subjection  ;  the  latter,  to  a  world  newly  reft 
from  the  infidel,  and  won  by  tbeir  sabres  to  the  sway  of  the 
Crescent  The  one  deemed  themselves  secure  of  salvation 
while  combating  for  the  Cross,  and  sought  an  entrance  to 
heaven  through  the  breach  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  other,  strong 
in  the  belief  of  fatalism,  advanced  fearless  to  the  conflict. 
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and  strove  for  the  houris  of  Paradise  amidst  the  lances  of 
the  Christian  host. 

When  nations  so  powerful,  leaders  so  renowned,  forces 
BO  vast,  courage  so  unshaken  in  the  contending  parties,  were 
brought  into  collision,  under  the  infiuence  of  passions  so 
strong,  enthusiasm  so  eialted,  devotion  so  profound,  it  was 
impossible  that  innumerable  deeds  of  heroism  should  not 
have  been  performed  on  both  sides.  If  a  poet  equal  to 
Homer  had  arisen  in  Europe  to  sing  the  conflict,  Uie 
warriors  of  the  Crusades  would  have  been  engraven  on  our 
minds  like  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad ;  and  all  future  ages 
would  hare  resounded  with  their  exploits,  as  the;  hare  with 
those  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  of  Ajaz  and  Ulysses, 
of  Hector  and  Diomede.  But  though  Tasso  has,  vith 
incomparable  beauty,  enshrined  in  immortal  verse  the  feel- 
ings of  chivalry,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades,  he  has 
not  left  a  poem  which  lias  taken,  or  ever  can  take,  the 
general  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  which  the  Iliad  has  done. 
The  reason  is,  it  is  not  founded  in  nature ;  it  is  the  ideal,  but 
it  b  not  the  ideal  based  on  the  real.  Considered  as  a  work 
of  imagination,  the  Qerusalemme  JAberaia  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  conceptions  of  human  fancy,  and  will  for  erer 
command  the  admiration  of  romantic  and  elevated  minds. 
But  it  wants  tbat  yet  higher,  or,  at  least,  more  popular 
quality,  which  arises  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  haman 
nature — a  graphic  dehneation  of  actual  character,  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  real  passions  and  sufferings  of  mortality.  It 
is  the  most  perfect  example  of  poetic/iincy  ;  but  the  highest 
species  of  the  epic  poem  is  to  be  found,  not  in  poetic  fancy 
but  poetic  history.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered  are  noble  and  attractive.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  study  them  withoot  admiration  ;  but  they  resemble 
real  life  as  little  as  the  Enchanted  Forest  and  spacious 
battle-fields,  which  Tasso  has  described  in  the  environs  of 
Jerusalem,  do  the  arid  ridges,  waterless  ravines,  and  stone- 
covered  hills  in  the  real  scene,  which  have  been  painted  by 
the  matchless  pens  of  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine. 

The  love  of  Tancred,  the  tenderness  of  Erminia,  the  hero- 
ism of  Rinaldo,  are  indeUbly  engraven  in  the  recollection 
of  every  sensitive  reader  of  Tasso  ;  but  no  man  ever  saw 
such  characters,  or  anything  resembling  them,  in  real  life. 
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They  are  aerial  beiDgs,  like  Miranda  in  the  Tempest  or 
Rosalind  in  the  forest ;  but  they  recall  no  traits  of  actual 
existence.  The  enchantment  of  Armida,  the  death  of 
Clorinda,  belong  to  a  different  clasB.  They  rise  to  the 
highest  flights  of  the  epic  muse ;  for  female  fascination  is 
the  same  in  all  ages  ;  and  Tasso  drev  from  the  life  in  the 
firat,  while  his  exquisite  taste  and  elevated  soul  raised  him 
to  the  highest  moral  sublimity  and  pathos  which  human 
nature  can  reach  id  the  second.  Considered,  however,  as 
the  poetic  history  of  the  Crusades,  as  the  Iliad  of  modem 
times,  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  will  not  bear  any  compari- 
son with  its  immortal  predecessor.  It  conveys  little  idea 
of  the  real  events  ;  it  embodies  no  traits  of  nature  ;  it  baa 
enshrined  few  real  traditions  of  the  past.  The  distant  era 
of  the  Crusades,  separated  by  three  centuries  from  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  bad  come  down  to  Tasso  blended  with  the 
refinements  of  civilisatiou,  the  courtesy  of  chivalry,  the 
graces  of  antiquity,  the  conceits  of  the  troubadours.  In 
one  respect  only  he  has  faithfully  portrayed  the  feelings  of 
the  time  when  his  poem  was  laid.  In  the  uniform  elevation 
of  mind  in  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ;  his  constant  foi^etfulness 
of  self ;  his  sublime  devotion  to  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
is  to  be  found  a  true  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades, 
as  it  appeared  in  their  most  dignified  champions.  And  it 
is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  the  noble  portrait  has  been 
arrayed  in  such  colours  as  must  render  it  as  immortal  as 
the  human  race. 

If  poetry  has  failed  in  portraying  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Crusades,  has  history  been  more  successful  1  Never  was  a 
nobler  theme  presented  to  human  ambition.  We  may  see 
what  may  be  made  of  it,  by  the  inimitable  fragment  of  its 
annals  which  Gibbon  has  left  in  his  narrative  of  the  storm- 
ing of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  and  Venetians.  Only 
think  what  a  subject  is  presented  to  the  soul  of  genius, 
guiding  the  hand,  and  sustaining  tbe  effort  of  industry ! 
The  rise  of  the  Mahometan  power  in  the  East,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Palestine  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens;  the 
profound  indignation  excited  in  Europe  by  the  narratives 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  who  had  made  pilgri- 
mages to  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  the  sudden  and  almost 
miraculous  impulse  communicated  to  multitudes  by  the 
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preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit;  the  unirersal  frenzy  -which 
seized  all  classes,  and  the  general  desertion  of  fields  aud 
cities,  in  the  anxiety  to  share  in  the  holy  enterprise  of 
rescuing  it  from  the  infidels;  the  unparalleled  sufferings 
and  total  destruction  of  the  huge  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  formed  the  vanguard  of  Europe,  and 
perished  in  the  first  Crusade,  make  op,  as  it  were,  the  first 
act  of  the  eventful  story.  Next  comes  the  firm  array  of 
warriors  which  was  led  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  the 
second  Crusade,  Their  march  through  Hungary  aud 
Turkey  to  Constantinople;  the  description  of  the  Queen  of 
the  East,  with  its  formidable  ramparts,  noble  harbours,  and 
crafty  government;  the  battles  of  Nice  and  Dorislaus,  and 
marvelloiis  defeats  of  the  Persians  by  the  arms  of  the 
Christians;  the  long  duration,  and  almost  fabulous  termina- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Antiocb,  by  the  miracle  of  the  holy 
lance;  the  advance  to  Jerusalem;  the  defeat  of  the  Egyp- 
tians before  its  walls,  and  final  storming  of  the  holy  city 
by  the  resistless  prowess  of  the  crusaders,  terminate  tho 
second  act  of  the  mighty  drama. 

The  third  commences  with  the  establishment,  in  a 
durable  manner,  of  the  Latins  in  Palestine,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  its  hmits, — by  the  subjection  of  Ptolemais,  Edessa, 
and  a  number  of  strongholds  towards  the  east.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  monarchy  by  the  "  Assizes  of  Jerusalem," 
the  most  regular  and  perfect  model  of  feudal  sovereignty 
that  ever  was  formed;  with  the  singular  orders  of  the 
knights-templars,  aud  tho  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
which  in  a  manner  organised  the  strength  of  Europe  for  its 
defence,  blend  the  detail  of  manners,  institutions,  and 
military  establishments,  with  the  otherwise  too  frequent 
narratives  of  battles  and  sieges.  Next  come  the  vast  aud 
almost  convulsive  efforts  of  the  Orientals  to  expel  the 
Christians  from  their  shores;  the  long  wars  and  slow 
degrees  by  which  the  monarchy  of  Palestine  was  abridged, 
and  at  last  its  strength  broken  by  the  victorious  sword  of 
Saladin,  and  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  lost,  in  the  battle 
of  Tiberias.  But  this  terrible  event,  which  at  once 
restored  Jerusalem  to  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  again 
roused  the  declining  spirit  of  European  enterprise.  A  hero 
rose  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.   Richard  Coeur- 
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de-Lion  and  Philip  Augustus  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
chiralry  of  England  and  France.  The  siege  of  Ptolemais 
exceeded  iu  heroic  deeds  that  of  Troy;  the  battle  of 
AscaloD  broke  the  strength  and  humbled  the  pride  of 
Saladin;  and,  but  for  the  jealousy  and  defection  of  France, 
Richard  would  hare  again  rescued  the  Holj  Sepulchre 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  perhaps  permanently 
established  a  Christian  monarchy  on  the  shores  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  fourth  Crusade,  under  Dandolo,  when  the  arms  of 
the  Faithful  were  turned  aside  from  the  holy  enterprise  by 
the  spoils  of  Constantinople,  and  the  blind  Doge  leapt 
from  his  galley  on  the  towers  of  the  imperial  city,  forms 
the  splendid  subject  of  the  fourth  act.  The  marvellous 
spectacle  was  there  exhibited  of  a  band  of  adyenturers,  not 
mustering  above  twenty  thousand  combatants,  canying  by 
storm  the  mighty  Queen  of  the  East,  subyerting  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  establishing  themselves  in  a  durable 
manner,  in  feudal  sovereignty,  over  the  whole  of  Greece 
and  European  Turkey.  The  wonderful  powers  of  Gibbon, 
the  luminous  pages  of  Sismondi,  Imve  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  on  this  extraordinary  event,  and  almost  brought  its 
principal  events  before  our  eyes.  The  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  by  the  Christian  armament;  the  fears  of  the 
warriors  at  embarking  in  the  mighty  enterprise  of  attacking 
the  imperial  city ;  the  imposing  aspect  of  its  palaces,  domes, 
and  battlements;  the  sturdy  rraistence  of  the  Latin  squares 
to  the  desultory  charges  of  the  Byzantine  troops;  in  fine, 
the  storm  of  the  city  itself,  and  overthrow  of  the  empire  of 
the  Ciesu^  stand  forth  in  the  most  brilliant  light  in  the 
immortal  pages  of  these  two  writers.  But  great  and 
romantic  as  this  event  was,  it  was  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  it  was  a  diversion  of  its  forces,  a  deviation 
from  its  spirit.  It  is  an  ordinary,  though  highly  interesting 
and  eventful  siege ;  very  different  from  the  consecration  of 
the  forces  of  Europe  to  the  rescuing  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Still  more  calamitous  was  the  result  of  the  last  Crusade, 
under  St  Louis,  which  shortly  after  terminated  in  the 
capture  of  Ptolemais,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Chris- 
tians ft-om  the  shores  of  Palestine.  Melancholy,  however, 
as  are  the  features  of  that  eventful  story,  it  excites  a  deeper 
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emotion  than  the  triamphaDt  stonn  of  CoDstantioopIe  by 
the  cbampioDB  of  the  Crow.  St  Looia  vas  unfortanate, 
bat  he  -was  so  in  a  noble  cause ;  he  preserved  the  parity  of 
his  character,  the  dignity  of  his  misaoD,  eqaally  amidst  the 
arrovs  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  on  the 
deatb-bestridden  diores  of  the  Libyan  Desert  There  is 
nothing  more  sublime  in  history  than  the  death  of  this 
tmly  saint-like  prince,  amidst  his  veeping  followers.  Eng- 
land reappeared  vith  lustre  in  the  last  glare  of  the  flames 
of  the  crusades,  before  they  sank  for  erer:  the  blood  of  the 
Plantagenets  prored  worthy  of  itself.  Prince  Edward 
again  erected  the  banner  of  rictory  before  the  walls  of 
Acre,  and  his  heroic  consort,  who  sucked  the  poisim  of  the 
assassin  from  bis  wonuda,  has  passed,  like  Belisarias  or 
CoBuivde-Lion,  into  the  immortal  shrine  of  romance. 
Awful  was  the  catastrophe  in  which  the  tragedy  termi- 
nated; and  the  storm  of  Acre,  and  slaughter  of  thirty 
thousand  of  the  Faithful,  while  it  finally  expelled  the 
Christians  from  the  Holy  Land,  awakened  the  European 
powers,  when  too  late,  to  a  sense  of  the  ruinous  effrat  of 
those  dirisions  which  had  permitted  the  vanguard  of 
Christendom,  the  bulwark  of  the  £Euth,  to  lan^iish  and 
perish,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  on  the  shores  of  Asia. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  disastroos  consequences  of 
these  dirisions  appeared,  and  it  was  made  manifest,  eren 
to  the  most  inconsiderate,  what  duigers  had  been  averted 
from  the  shores  of  Europe,  by  the  contest  which  had  so 
long  fixed  the  stra^le  on  those  of  Asia.  The  dreadful 
arms  of  the  Mahometans,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  lances 
of  the  Crusaders,  appeared  in  menacing,  and  apparently 
irresistible  strength,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Empire  after  empire  sank  beneath  their  strokes.  Constan- 
tinople, and  with  it  the  empire  of  the  East,  yielded'  to  the 
arms  of  Mahomet  II.;  Rhodes,  with  its  spacions  ramparts 
and  well-defended  bastions,  to  those  of  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent; Malta,  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean,was  only  saved 
by  the  almost  superhuman  valour  of  its  devoted  knights; 
Hungary  was  overrun;  Vienna  besieged,  and  the  death  of 
Solyman  apparently  ^one  prevented  him  from  realising  his 
threat,  of  stabling  his  steed  at  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's. 
The  glorious  victory  of  Lepanto,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
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Vieona  by  John  Sobieski,  odIj  preaeired,  at  distant 
ioterrals,  ChriBtendom  from  Bubjugation,  and  possibly  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  from  extinction  on  the  earth.  A  con- 
sideration of  these  dangers  may  illustrate  of  what  incalcu- 
lable serrice  the  Crusades  were  to  the  cause  of  true 
religion  and  cirilisation,  by  fixing  the  contest  for  tvo 
centuries  in  Asia,  vben  it  vas  most  to  be  dreaded  in 
Europe;  and  permitting  the  strength  of  Christendom  to 
grow,  during  that  long  period,  till,  when  it  was  seriously 
assailed  in  its  own  home,  it  was  able  to  defend  itself  It 
may  show  us  what  we  owe  to  the  ralour  of  those  devoted 
champions  of  the  Cross,  who  struggled  with  the  might  of 
Islamism  when  "  it  was  strongest,  and  ruled  it  when  it  was 
wildest;"  and  teach  as  to  look  with  thankfulness  on 
the  dispensations  of  that  oromiling  Frovidence,  which 
causes  eren  the  most  vehement  and  apparently  extravagant 
passions  of  the  human  mind  to  minister  to  the  final  good  of 
humanity. 

For  a  long  period  the  Crusades  were  r^arded  hy  the 
worid,  and  treated  by  historians,  as  the  mere  ebuUition  of 
frenzied  fanaticism — as  a  useless  and  deplorable  eSusioD  of 
human  blood.  It  may  be  conceived  with  what  satisfaction 
these  views  were  received  by  Voltaire,  and  the  whole  scep- 
tical writCTS  of  France,  and  how  completely,  in  consequence, 
they  deluded  more  than  one  generation.  Robertson  was 
the  first  who  pointed  out  some  of  the  important  conse- 
quences which  the  Crusades  had  on  the  structure  of  society 
aud  progress  of  improvement  in  modem  Europe.  Guizot 
and  Sisroondi  have  followed  in  the  same  track ;  and  the 
truths  they  have  unfolded  are  so  evident,  that  they  have 
received  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  thinking  persona. 
Certain  it  is,  that  so  vast  a  migration  of  men,  so  prodigious 
a  heave  of  the  human  race,  could  not  have  taken  place  with- 
out producing  the  most  important  effects.  Few  as  were  the 
warriors  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Wars,  in  comparison 
of  those  who  set  out,  they  brought  back  with  them  many  of 
the  most  important  acquisitions  in  arts  and  sciences  which  the 
East  had  achieved.  The  terrace  cultivation  of  Tuscany,  the 
invaluable  irrigation  of  Lombardy,  date  from  the  Crusades : 
it  was  from  the  warriors  or  pilgrims  who  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land,  that  the  incomparable  silk  and  velvet  manufac- 
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tares,  and  delicate  jewellery  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  took 
their  rise.  Nor  were  tlie  consequences  less  material  on 
those  vho  remained  behind,  and  did  not  share  in  the  imme- 
diate fruits  of  Oriental  enterprise.  Immense  was  the  im- 
pulse communicated  to  Europe  by  the  prodigious  migration. 
It  dispelled  prejudice,  by  bringing  distant  improyement  be- 
fore the  eyes  ;  awakened  actinty,  by  exhibiting  to  the  senses 
the  effects  of  foreign  enterprise  ;  it  drew  forth  and  expended 
long-accumulated  capital ;  the  fitting  out  so  vast  a  host  of 
warriors  stimulated  labour,  as  the  wars  of  the  French  ReTO- 
lution  did  those  of  the  European  states  six  centuries  aftei^ 
wards.  The  feudal  aristocracy  never  recovered  the  shock 
given  to  their  power  by  the  destruction  of  many  families, 
and  the  overwhelming  debts  fastened  on  others,  by  tliese 
costly  and  protracted  contests.  Great  part  of  the  pros- 
penty,  irecdom,  and  happiness  which  have  since  prevailed 
in  the  princip^  European  monarchies,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Crusades.  So  great  an  intermingling  of  the  different 
faiths  and  races  of  mankind  never  takes  place  without  pro- 
ducing lasting  and  beneficial  consequences. 

These  views  have  been  amply  illustrated  by  the  philo- 
sophic historians  of  modem  times.  But  there  is  another 
effect  of  far  more  importance  than  them  all  put  together, 
which  has  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves,  because 
the  opposite  set  of  evils  are  only  beginning  now  to  rise  into 
genenu  and  formidable  activity.  This  is  the  fixing  the 
mind,  and  still  more  the  heart  of  Europe,  for  so  long  a 
period,  on  generous  and  disinterested  objects.  Whoever 
has  attentively  considered  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
as  he  feels  it  in  himself,  or  has  observed  it  in  others, — 
whether  as  shown  in  the  private  society  with  which  he  has 
mingled,  or  the  public  concerns  of  nations  he  has  observed, — 
will  at  once  admit  that  selfishness  is  its  greatest  bane.  It 
is  at  once  the  source  of  individual  degradation  and  of  public 
ruin.  He  knew  the  human  heart  well  who  prescribed  as 
the  first  of  social  duties,  "  to  love  our  neighbour  as  oarself." 
Of  what  incalculable  importance  was  it,  then,  to  have  the 
mind  of  Europe,  during  so  many  generations,  withdrawn 
from  selfish  considerations,  emancipated  from  the  sway  of 
individual  desire,  and  devoted  to  objects  of  generous  or 
spiritual  ambition  I     The  passion  of  the  Cruaadea  may  have 
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been  wild,  extravagant,  irrational,  but  it  was  uoble,  disin- 
terested, and  heroic.  It  was  fonnded  on  tbe  sacrifice  of 
self  to  duty  ;  not  on  the  sacrifice,  so  commoD  in  later  times, 
of  duty  to  self.  In  the  iudiTiduala  engaged  in  the  Holj 
Wars,  douhtiesa,  there  was  the  usual  proportion  of  human 
selfishness  and  passion.  Certainly  they  had  not  all  the  self- 
control  of  St  Anthony,  or  the  self-denial  of  St  Jerome. 
But  this  is  the  case  with  all  great  movements.  Individual 
selfishness  blends  itself  with  them  all :  they  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  chiefly  by  their  general  and  moving  prin- 
ciple. This  was  eminently  the  case  during  the  Crusades. 
The  passion  which  then  moved  the  general  mind  was  grand 
and  generous.  It  first  severed  war  from  the  passion  of  lust 
or  revenge,  and  the  thirst  for  plunder  on  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  founded,  and  based  it  on  the  generous  and 
disinterested  object  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Courage 
was  sanctified,  because  it  was  exerted  in  a  noble  cause  :  even 
bloodshed  became  excusable,  for  it  was  done  to  stop  the 
shedding  of  blood.  The  noble  and  heroic  feelings  which 
have  taken  such  hold  of  the  mind  of  modem  Europe,  and 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  age  or  quarter  of  the  globe, 
have  mainly  arisen  from  the  profound  emotions  awakened 
by  the  mingling  of  the  passions  of  chivalry  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  devotion  during  the  Crusades.  The  sacrifice  of 
several  millions  of  men,  however  dreadful  an  evil,  was  a 
transient  and  slight  calamity,  when  set  against  the  incal- 
culable effect  of  communicating  such  feelings  to  their 
descendants,  and  stamping  them  for  ever  upon  the  race  of 
Japhet,  destined  to  people  and  subdue  the  world. 

Look  at  the  mottoes  on  the  seals  of  our  older  nobility, 
which  date  from  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  or  the  ages  suc- 
ceeding it,  when  their  heroic  spirit  was  not  yet  extinct,  and 
there  will  be  seen  the  clearest  demonstration  of  what  was  the 
spirit  of  these  memorable  contests.  They  are  all  founded 
on  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  duty,  of  interest  to  devotion,  of 
life  to  love.  The  "  Bloody  Heart"  of  the  Douglas  still 
attests  the  time  when  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  was 
thrown  forward  by  his  heroic  follower,  the  good  Lord 
James,  in  battle  with  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  There  is 
little  to  be  seen  there  about  industry  amassing  wealth,  or 
prudence  averting  calamity ;  but  much  about  honour  des' 
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pising  danger,  and  life  sacrificed  to  dntj.  In  a  ntilitarian 
or  commercial  age,  sach  principles  maj  appear  cxtraT^^t 
or  romantic ;  but  it  is  fixim  bqcIl  extraragant  romance  tbat 
all  the  greatness  of  modem  Europe  baa  taken  its  rise.  We 
cannot  emancipate  ourselves  irom  their  influence  :  a  fountain 
of  generous  thoughts  in  every  elevated  bosom  is  perpetually 
guying  forth,  from  the  ideas  'which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  Holy  Wars.  They  live  in  our  romances,  in  our 
tragedies,  in  our  poetry,  in  onr  language,  in  onr  hearts.  "  Of 
what  use  are  such  feelings  1"  say  the  partisans  of  utility. 
"  Of  what  use,"  ansirers  Madame  de  Sta^l,  "  is  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  or  the  poetry  of  Milton ;  the  paintings  of  Raphael, 
or  the  struns  of  HandeH  Of  what  use  is  the  rose  or 
the  eglantine;  the  colours  of  autumn  or  the  setting  aun^" 
And  yet  what  object  ever  moved  the  heart  as  they  have 
done,  and  ever  will  do  'i  Of  what  use  is  all  that  is  sublime 
or  beautiful  in  nature,  if  not  to  the  soul  itself  ?  The  inter- 
est taken  in  such  objects  attests  the  dignity  of  that  being 
which  ia  immortal  and  invisible,  and  wbidi  is  ever  more 
strongly  moved  by  whatever  speaks  to  its  immortal  and  in- 
visible nature,  than  by  all  the  cares  of  present  existence. 

When  such  is  the  magnificence  and  interest  of  the  subject 
of  the  Crusades,  it  is  surprising  that  no  historian  has  yet 
appeared  in  Great  Britain  who  has  done  justice  to  the 
theme.  Yet  unquestionably  none  has  even  approached  it. 
Mill'a  history  is  the  only  one  in  our  language  which  treats 
of  the  subject  otherwise  than  as  a  branch  of  general  history ; 
and  though  his  work  is  trustworthy  and  authentic,  it  is 
destitute  of  the  chief  qualities  requisite  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  bo  great  an  undertaking.  It  is — a  rare  fault 
in  history — a  great  deal  too  short.  It  is  not  in  two  thin 
octavo  volumes  that  the  annals  of  the  conflict  of  Europe 
and  Asia  for  two  centuries  is  to  be  given.  It  is  little  more 
than  an  abridgment,  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  of  what 
the  real  history  should  be.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  ia  dull ; 
and  dubess  is  an  unpardonable  fault  in  any  historian,  espe- 
cially one  who  had  such  a  subject  whereon  to  exert  his 
powers.  The  inimitable  episode  of  Gibbon  on  the  storming 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  is  written  in  a  very 
different  style :  the  truths  of  history,  and  the  colours  of 
poetry,  are  there  blended  in   the    happiest  proportions 
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There  is  a  fragment  affordiog,  80  far  a$  description 
goes,  a  perfect  model  of  what  the  historj  of  the  Crnsadea 
should  be — what  in  the  hands  of  genius  it  will  one  day 
become.  But  it  is  a  model  ordy  so  far  aa  description  goee. 
Gibbon  had  greater  powers  as  an  historian  than  any  modem 
writer  who  erer  approached  the  subject ;  but  he  had  not  the 
elevated  soul  requisite  for  the  highest  branches  of  his  art, 
and  which  was  m(»t  of  all  called  for  in  the  annalist  of  the 
Crusades.  He  was  destitute  of  enlightened  princ^le ;  he 
was  without  true  philosophy  ;  he  had  the  eye  of  painting, 
and  the  powers,  but  not  the  soui,  of  poetry  in  hia  mind. 
He  had  not  moral  courage  sufficient  to  withstand  the  irreli- 
gious fanaticism  of  his  age.  He  was  benerolent — but  his 
aspirations  never  reached  the  highest  interests  of  mankind; 
humane,  but  "  his  humanity  erer  slumbered  where  women 
were  ravished,  or  Christiana  persecuted."* 

Passion  and  reason  in  equal  proportions,  it  faaa  been  wdl 
observed,  form  energy.  With  equal  truth,  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  it  may  be  said,  that  intellect  and  imagination  in 
equal  proportions  form  history.  It  is  the  want  of  the  last 
quality  which  is  in  general  fatal  to  the  persons  who  adven- 
ture on  that  great  but  difficult  branch  of  composition.  It 
in  every  age  sends  ninety-nine  hundreds  of  historical  works 
down  the  gulf  of  time.  Industry  and  accuracy  are  so  evi- 
dently and  indisputably  requisite  in  the  outset  of  historical 
composition,  that  men  foi^t  that  genius  and  taste  are 
required  for  ita  completion.  They  see  that  the  edilice  mnst 
be  reared  of  blocks  cut  out  of  the  quarry ;  and  they  fix  their 
attention  on  the  quarriers  who  loosen  them  from  the  rock, 
without  considering  that  the  sonl  of  Phidias  or  Michael 
Angelo  is  required  to  arrange  them  in  the  due  proportion 
in  the  immortal  structiu^.  What  makes  great  and  durable 
works  of  history  so  rare  is,  that  they  alone,  perhaps,  of  any 
other  production,  require  for  their  formation  a  combination 
of  the  most  opposite  qualities  of  the  hnmau  mind,  qualities 
which  are  found  united  only  in  a  very  few  individnals  in 
auy  age.  Industry  and  genius,  passion  and  perseverance, 
enthusiasm  and  caution,  vehemence  and  prudence,  ardour 
and  self-control,  the  fire  of  poetry,  the  coldness  of  prose, 
the  eye  of  painting,  the  patience  of  calculation,  dramatic 
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power,  philosophic  thought,  are  all  called  for  in  the  aDualist 
of  human  events.  Mr  Fox  had  a  clear  perceptioa  of  what 
history  should  be,  when  he  placed  it  Tiext  to  poetry  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  before  oratory.  Eloquence  is  but  a  fragment 
of  what  is  enfolded  in  its  mighty  arms.  Military  geniua 
ministers  only  to  its  more  brilUant  scenes.  Mere  ardour, 
or  poetic  imagination,  will  prove  wholly  insufficient ;  thej 
will  be  deterred  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  andertaking 
by  the  toil  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  turn  aside  into 
the  more  inviting  paths  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  labour 
of  writing  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon"  shortened  the  days  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Industry  and  intellectual  power,  if 
unaided  by  more  attractive  qualities,  will  equally  fail  of 
success ;  they  will  produce  a  respectable  work,  valuable  as 
a  book  of  reference,  which  will  slumber  in  forgotten  obscu- 
rity in  our  libraries.  The  combination  of  the  two  is  requi- 
site to  lasting  fame,  to  general  and  durable  success. 

MiCHAUD  is,  in  many  respects,  a  historian  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  great  undertaking  which  he  has  accom> 
plished,  of  giving  a  full  and  accurate,  yet  graphic  history  of 
the  Crusades.  He  belongs  to  the  elevated  class  in  thought ; 
he  is  far  removed  indeed  from  the  utilitarian  school  of 
modem  days.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  romantic  and  chi- 
valrous ideas  of  the  olden  time,  a  devout  Catholic  as  well 
as  a  sincere  Christian,  he  brought  to  the  annals  of  the 
Crusaders  a  profound  admiration  for  their  heroism,  a  sincere 
respect  for  their  disinterestedness,  a  graphic  eye  for  their 
delineation,  a  warm  sympathy  with  their  devotion.  With 
the  fervour  of  a  warrior,  he  has  narrated  the  long  and 
eventful  story  of  their  victories  and  defeats ;  with  the  devo- 
tion of  a  pilgrim,  visited  the  scenes  of  their  glories  and  their 
BufFerings.  Not  content  with  giving  to  the  world  six  large 
octavos  for  the  narrative  of  their  glory,  he  has  published 
six  other  volumes,  containing  his  travels  to  all  the  scenes  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  wliich  hare  been  rendered 
memorable  by  their  exploits.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
moat  interesting.  They  mutually  reflect  and  throw  light 
on  each  other  :  for  in  the  History  we  see  at  every  step  the 
graphic  eye  of  the  traveller ;  in  the  Travels  we  meet  in 
every  page  with  the  knowledge  and  associations  of  the  his- 
torian. 
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Michaud,  as  might  be  expected  from  bis  turn  of  mind 
and  faTourite  studies,  belongs  to  the  romantic  or  picturesque 
school  of  French  historians ;  that  school  of  'which,  with 
himself,  Barante,  Michelet,  and  the  two  Thierrys,  are  the 
great  ornaments.  He  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  philo- 
sophical penetration,  and  many  of  his  articles  in  that  asto- 
nishing repertory  of  learning  and  ability,  the  Biographie 
UniverseUe,  demonstrate  that  he  is  fiiUy  abreast  of  all  the 
ideas  and  information  of  his  age.  But  in  his  history  of  the 
Crusades,  he  thought,  and  thought  rightly,  that  the  great 
object  was  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  events  and  ideas 
of  the  time,  without  any  attempt  to  paraphrase  them  into 
the  language  or  thoughts  of  subsequent  ages.  The  world 
had  had  enough  of  the  flippant  persiflage  with  which  Vol- 
taire bad  treated  the  most  heroic  efforts  and  tragic  disasters 
of  the  human  race.  Philosophic  historians  had  got  into 
discredit  irom  the  rash  conclusions  and  unfounded  preten- 
sions of  the  greater  part  of  their  number  ;  though  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  can  never  cease  to  be  one  of  the  noblest 
subjects  of  human  thought.  To  guard  against  the  error 
into  which  they  bad  fallen,  the  romantic  historians  recurred 
with  anxious  industry  to  the  original  and  contemporary 
annals,  and  discarded  everything  from  their  narrative  which 
was  not  found  to  be  supported  by  such  unquestionable 
authority.  In  thought,  they  endeavoured  to  reflect,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  ideas  of  the  age  of  which  they  treated,  rather 
than  to  see  it  through  their  own  :  in  narrative  or  description, 
they  rather  availed  themselves  of  the  materials,  how  scanty 
soever,  collected  by  eye-witnesses,  in  preference  to  eking  out 
the  picture  by  imaginary  additions,  and  the  richer  colouring 
of  subsequent  ages.  This  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
graphic  or  picturesque  school  of  French  history ;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  in  r^ard  to  the  first  requisite  of 
history,  trustworthiness,  and  the  subordinate,  but  also  highly 
important  object,  of  rendering  the  narrative  interesting,  it 
is  a  very  great  improvement,  alike  upon  the  tedious  narra- 
tive of  former  learning,  and  the  provoking  pretensions  of  more 
recent  philosophy.  Justice  can  never  be  done  to  the  actions 
or  thoughts  of  former  times,  unless  the  former  are  narrated 
from  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  and  with  the  fervour 
which  they  alone  can  feel — the  latter  in  the  very  words,  as 
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much  aa  possible,  employed  bj  the  speakers  on  tbe  occasions. 
Nor  will  ima^nation  erer  produce  anything  so  interesting 
as  the  features  which  actaally  presented  themsetres  at  the 
moment  to  the  obserrer.  Every  painter  knows  the  superior 
value  of  sketches,  however  shght,  made  on  the  spot,  to  the 
most  laboured  subsequent  reminiscences. 

But  while  this  is  perfectly  true  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
equally  clear  on  tbe  other,  that  this  recurrence  to  ancient 
and  contemporary  aotbority  must  be  for  the  facts,  events, 
and  outline  of  the  story  only  ;  and  that  the  filling  up  must 
be  done  by  the  hand  of  the  artist  who  is  engaged  in  pro- 
dudng  the  complete  work.  If  this  is  not  done,  history 
ceases  to  be  one  of  the  flne  arts.  It  degenerates  into  a 
mere  collection  of  cluoniclea,  records,  and  ballads,  without 
any  connecting  Unk  to  unite,  or  any  regulating  mind  to 
arrange  them.  History  then  loses  the  place  assigned  it  by 
Mr  Fox,  next  to  poetry  and  before  oratory ;  it  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  magazine  of  antiquarian  lore.  Such  a 
magazine  may  be  interesting  to  antiquaries ;  it  may  be  valu- 
able to  the  learned  in  ecclesiastical  disputes,  or  the  curious 
in  genealogy  or  family  records  ;  but  these  interests  are  of  a 
very  partial  and  transient  description.  It  will  never 
genendly  fasdnate  the  human  race.  Nothing  ever  has,  or 
ever  can  do  so,  but  such  annals  as — independent  of  local  or 
family  interest,  or  antiquariwi  curiosity — are  permanently 
attractive  by  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  tbe  events  they 
recount,  and  the  elegance  or  pathos  of  t^e  language  in  whidi 
they  are  delivered.  Such  are  the  historic  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  the  annals  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  the 
narratives  of  Homer,  Livy,  and  Gibbon.  If,  instead  of 
aiming  at  producing  one  uniform  work  of  this  description, 
flowing  from  the  same  pen,  couched  in  the  same  style, 
reflecting  the  same  mind,  the  historian  presents  his  readers 
with  a  collection  of  quotations  from  chronicles,  state  papers, 
or  jejune  annalists,  he  has  entirely  Ic^t  sight  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  He  has  not  made  a  picture,  but  merely 
put  together  a  collection  of  original  sketches  ;  he  has  not 
built  a  temple,  but  only  piled  together  the  unfinished  blocks 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed. 

This  is  the  great  fault  into  which  Barante,  Sismondi,  tmd 
Michelet  hare  fallen.      In  their  anxiety  to  be  faithful, 
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tbej  have  sometimea  become  tedious ;  in  their  desire  to 
recount  nothing  that  was  not  true,  they  hare  narrated  much 
that  vas  neither  material  nor  interesting.  Barante,  in  par- 
ticular, has  utterly  ruined  hie  otherwise  highly  interesting 
hifltory  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  bj  this  error.  We  have 
bulls  of  the  Popes,  marriage-contracts,  feudal  charters, 
treaties  of  alliance,  and  other  similar  instruments,  quoted 
ad  kmgum  in  the  text  of  the  history,  till  no  one  but  an 
enthusiastic  antiquary,  or  half-cracked  genealogist,  can  go 
on  vith  the  vork.  The  same  mistake  is  painfully  conspi- 
cuous in  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Franpais,  and  it  is  equally 
conspicuous  in  Tytler's  able  History  of  Scotland.  Fifteen, 
at  the  least,  out  of  the  former's  valuable  thirty  volumes,  are 
taken  up  with  quotations  from  public  records  or  instruments. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  mistake,  in  a  composi- 
tion which  is  intended,  not  merely  for  learned  men  or  anti- 
quaries, but  for  the  great  body  of  ordinary  readers.  The 
authors  of  these  works  are  so  immersed  in  their  own  ideas 
and  researches — they  are  so  enamoured  of  their  favourite 
antiquities,  that  they  foi^t  that  the  world  in  general  is  far 
from  sharing  their  enthusiasm,  and  that  many  things  which 
to  them  are  of  the  highest  possible  interest  and  importance, 
seem  to  the  great  bulk  of  readers  immaterial  or  tedious. 
The  tTO  Thierrys  have,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided  this 
fatal  error ;  for  though  their  narratives  are  as  much  based 
on  original  and  contemporary  authorities  as  any  histories 
can  be,  the  quotations  are  usually  given  in  an  abbreviated 
form  in  the  notes,  and  the  text  is,  in  general,  an  unbroken 
narrative,  in  their  own  perspicuous  and  graphic  language. 
Thence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  popularity  and  interest  of 
their  works.  Michaud  indulges  more  in  lengthened  quota- 
tions in  his  text  from  the  old  chronicles,  or  their  mere  para- 
phrases into  his  own  language  ;  their  frequency  is  the  great 
defect  of  his  valuable  history.  But  the  variety  and  interest 
of  the  subjects  render  this  mosaic  species  of  composition 
more  excusable,  and  less  repugnant  to  good  taste,  in  the 
account  of  the  Crusades,  than  it  would  be,  perhaps,  in  the 
annals  of  any  other  human  transactions. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  powers  and  style  of  descrip- 
tion, we  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  animated  narrative  he 
gives  from  uie  old  historians  of  the  famous  battle  of  Doria- 
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laus,  which  first  subjected  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
arms  of  the  Crusaders. 

"  Late  OD  the  erening  of  tbe  SLet  of  Jone  1097,  tbe  troops  arrived  at  a 
spot  where  pasturage  appeared  abundant,  and  the;  resolved  to  pitch  their 
camp.  Tbe  Christian  army  pasaed  the  night  in  the  most  profonnd  secnrit;; 
bnt  on  the  following  morning,  at  break  of  day,  detached  horaemeo  presented 
themselves,  and  clonds  of  dost  appearing  on  tbe  adjoining  heights, 
annonnced  tbe  presence  of  tbe  enemy.  Instantly  the  trampeta  soanded, 
and  the  whole  camp  stood  to  their  arms.  Bohemond,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, having  the  chief  direction  In  tbe  absence  of  Godfrey,  hastened  to 
make  the  necessary  dispositions  to  repel  tbe  threatened  attach.  The  camp 
of  tbe  Christians  was  defended  on  one  side  by  a  river,  and  on  tbe  other  by 
a  marsh  entangled  with  reeda  and  faoabee.  The  Prince  of  Tarentnm  caaaed 
it  to  be  smronnded  with  palisades,  made  with  the  stakes  which  served  for 
fixing  the  cords  of  the  tenta ;  he  then  assigned  their  proper  posts  to  the 
infantry,  and  placed  the  women,  children,  and  sick,  in  the  centre.  The 
cavalry,  arranged  in  three  columns,  advanced  to  tbe  margin  of  the  river,  and 
prepared  to  dispate  the  passage.  One  of  these  corps  was  commanded  by 
Tancred,  and  William  his  brother ;  tbe  other,  by  tbe  Dnke  of  Normandy 
and  the  Coant  of  Ghartres.  Bohemond,  who  beaded  tbe  reserve,  waa 
posted  with  bis  horsemen  on  an  eminence  in  the  rear,  from  whence  he 
conld  descry  tbe  whole  field  of  battle. 

"  Hardly  were  these  dispositions  completed,  when  the  Saracens,  with 
load  cries,  descended  from  tbe  monntains,  and,  as  soon  as  tbeyarrivad 
within  bowshot,  let  fall  a  shower  of  arrows  upon  tbe  Christians.  This  dis- 
charge did  little  injury  to  the  knights,  defended,  as  they  were,  by  thdr 
armoor  and  shields  ;  bnt  a  great  number  of  horses  were  wonnded,  and,  in 
their  pain,  introdnced  disorder  into  the  ranks.  The  archers,  tbe  slingers, 
tbe  croastww-men,  scattered  along  tbe  fiuiks  of  tbe  Christian  army,  in  vain 
retomed  the  discharge  with  their  stones  and  javelins;  their  missiles  copld 
not  roach  the  enemy,  and  fell  on  the  ground  without  doing  any  mischief. 
The  Christian  horse,  impatient  at  being  Inactive  spectators  of  tbe  combat, 
charged  across  the  river,  and  fell  headlong  with  their  tances  in  rest  on  the 
Saracens  ;  l)ut  they  avoided  the  shock,  and,  opening  their  ranks,  dispersed 
when  the  formidable  mass  approached  them.  Again  rallying  at  a  distance 
in  small  bodies,  Ihey  let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows  at  their  ponderous  assailants, 
whose  heavy  horses,  oppressed  with  weighty  armonr,  conld  not  overtake 
the  swift  steeds  of  the  desert. 

"  This  mode  of  combating  tnmed  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  Tnrka. 
The  whole  dispositions  made  by  the  Christians  before  tbe  battle  became 
useless.  Every  chief,  almost  every  cavalier,  fought  for  himself,-  be  took 
connsel  from  bis  own  ardour,  and  it  alone.  The  Christians  combated  almost 
singly  on  a  ground  with  wbich  they  were  nnacquainted ;  in  that  tenibla 
strife,  death  became  the  only  reward  of  undisciplined  valoar.  Robert  of 
Paris,  the  same  who  had  sat  on  the  imperial  throne  l)eside  Alexis,  waa 
mortally  wounded,  after  having  seen  forty  of  his  bravest  companions  fall  hy 
his  side.  William,  brother  of  Tancred,  fell  pierced  by  arrows.  Tancred 
himself,  whose  lance  was  broken,  and  who  bad  no  other  weapon  but  bia 
sword,  owed  bis  life  to  Bohemond,  who  came  up  to  the  rescue,  and  extri- 
cated him  from  the  bauds  of  the  Infidels. 

"WbJIe  victory  was  still  uncertain  between  force  and  address,  agility 
and  valour,  fresh  troops  of  the  Saracens  descended  IVom  the  monattuns,  and 
mingled  in  overwhelming  proportion  in  tbe  conflict.  Tbe  Sultan  of  Nice 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  cavalry  of  the  Crosaders  withstood 
with  difflcolty  the  attack  of  the  Turks,  and  directed  hia  forces  against  their 
camp.    He  assembled  tbe  dlite  of  bis  troops,  crossed  tbe  river,  and  overcame 
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with  ease  all  tbe  obataclee  nhich  opposed  bis  progress.  In  ui  inatant  the 
camp  of  the  CbriBtiaas  was  invaded  and  filled  with  ftmultitode  of  borbariaDS. 
The  Tnrks  masaacred,  wltfaont  dietinctioo,  all  nho  presented  tbemselves  to 
their  blows,  except  the  women  whom  yonth  and  be&ntj  rendered  fit  for 
their  goragtios.  If  we  may  credit  Albert  d'Aix,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  knights  prefeired  in  that  extremity  slaTeiy  to  death  ;  for  they  were 
seen  in  the  midst  of  the  tumnlt  to  adorn  themselves  with  their  most  elegant 
dresses,  and,  arrayed  in  this  manner,  songht  bjthe  display  of  their  charms 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  Ibeir  merciless  enemies. 

"  Bohemond,  however,  soon  arrived  to  the  succour  of  the  camp,  and 
obliged  the  Sultan  to  retrace  his  steps  to  bis  own  nrmy.  Then  the  combat 
recommenced  on  the  banks  of  the  river  with  more  fnry  than  ever.  The 
Dake  Robert  of  Normandy,  who  had  remained  with  some  of  his  knights  on 
the  field  of  battle,  snatched  from  bis  standard-bearer  his  pennon  of  while, 
bordered  with  gold,  and  exclaiming,  'A  moi,  la Nomumdie }'  penetrated  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  stiiking  down  with  his  sword  whatever  opposed  him, 
till  he  laid  dead  at  bis  feet  one  of  the  principa]  emir«.  Tancred,  Rii:hard, 
the  Prince  of  Salerno,  Stephen  connt  of  Blois,  and  other  chiefb,  followed  his 
example,  and  emulated  his  valour.  Bohemond,  returning  from  the  camp, 
which  he  had  delivered  from  bis  oppressors,  enconntered  a  troop  of  fugitives. 
Instantly  advancing  among  them,  he  exclaimed,  '  Whither  fiy  yon,  O 
Christian  soldiers?— Do  yon  not  see  that  the  enemies'  horses,  swifter  than 
your  own,  will  not  fail  soon  to  reach  yon?  Follow  me — 1  will  show  yoa  a 
surer  mode  of  safety  than  flight.'  With  these  words  he  threw  himself, 
followed  by  his  own  men  and  the  rallied  fagitives,  into  the  centra  of  the 
Saracens,  and  striking  down  all  who  attempted  to  resist  them,  made  a 
frightful  carriage.  In  the  midst  of  the  tnmnlt,  the  women  who  had  been 
taken  and  delivered  from  the  bands  of  the  Mnsanlmans,  hnmiog  to  avenge 
their  outraged  modesty,  went  throngh  the  ranks  carrying  refreshments  to 
the  soldiers,  and  exhorting  them  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  save  them  tVom 
Turkish  servitude. 

"  Bnt  all  these  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  Crusaders,  worn  ont  bj  fatigne, 
parched  by  thirst,  were  unable  to  withstand  an  enemy  who  was  incessantly 
recruited  by  fresh  troops.  The  Christian  army,  a  moment  victorious,  was 
enveloped  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  numbers.  Tbey  retired,  or 
rather  fled,  towards  the  camp,  wbidi  the  Turks  were  on  the  point  of  enter- 
ing with  them.  No  words  can  paint  the  consternation  of  the  Christians,  the 
disorder  of  their  ranks,  or  the  scenes  of  horror  which  the  interior  of  the 
camp  presented.  There  were  to  be  seen  priests  in  tears,  imploring  on  their 
knees  the  assistance  of  Heaven — there,  women  in  despair  rent  the  air  with 
their  shrieks,  while  the  more  courageous  of  their  numbers  bore  the  wounded 
knights  into  the  tents ;  and  the  soldiers,  despairing  of  life,  cast  themselves 
on  their  knees  before  their  priests  or  bishops,  and  demanded  absolution  of 
their  sins.  In  the  frightful  tumult,  the  voice  of  the  chief  was  no  longer 
heard  ;  the  most  intrepid  had  already  fallen  covered  with  wounds,  or  sunk 
under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  snn  and  the  horrors  of  an  agonising  thirst.  All 
seemed  lost,  and  nothing  to  appearance  could  restore  their  courage,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  loud  cries  of  joy  announced  the  approach  of  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  and  GodfHy  of  Bouillon,  who  advanced  at  the  bead  of  the  second 
corps  of  the  Christian  army. 

"From  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  Bohemond  bad  despatched 
Hcconnts  to  them  of  the  attack  of  (he  Tnrks.  No  sooner  did  the  Intell^cnce 
arrive,  than  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  and  the  Connt 
of  Flanders,  at  the  head  of  their  corps-d'arm^,  directed  tbeir  march  towards 
the  valley  of  Gorgoni,  followed  by  Raymond  and  d'Adhemar,  who  brought 
np  the  luggage  and  formed  the  rearguard.  When  they  appeared  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mounttuns,  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
rays  were  reflected  from  their  bucklers,  helmets,  and  drawn  swords ;  tbeir 
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Btandards  were  dIspUjed,  ud  e  lond  flonrieh  of  their  trninpets  resounded 
from  ifar.  Fifly  thonsand  boreemen,  dsd  in  Bteel  uid  ntdy  for  the  fight, 
advuiced  in  regular  order  to  the  attack.  That  ai^t  at  oace  reanimated  the 
CmaaderB  and  spread  terror  among  the  Infidels. 

"Already  Godfre;,  oatsb^pping  the  speed  of  his  followers,  had  eome  up 
at  the  head  of  flft^  chosen  caToliers,  and  taken  a  part  in  the  combat.  Fpon 
this  the  Sultan  sonDded  a  retreat,  and  tooli  post  npon  the  hills,  where  he 
tmsted  the  Cmsaders  would  not  veatare  to  attack  him.  Soon,  however, 
the  second  corps  of  the  ChrisiiaDB  arrived  on  the  field  still  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  their  brethren.  They  knew  their  comrades  and  companions 
stretched  in  the  dost — thej  became  impatient  to  avenge  them,  and  demanded 
with  lond  cries  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack ;  those  even  who  had  combated 
all  day  with  the  first  corps  desired  to  renew  the  conflict.  Forthwith  the 
Christian  army  was  arranged  for  a  second  battle.  Bohemond,  Tsncred, 
Kobert  of  Normandy,  placed  themselves  on  the  left  ;  Giodfrej,  tbe  Connt  of 
Flanders,  the  Count  of  Blois,  led  the  right :  Raymond  commanded  in  the 
centre ;  the  reserve  was  placed  under  the  order  of  d'Adhemar.  Before  the 
chiefs  gave  the  order  to  advance,  the  priests  went  through  the  ranks, 
exhorted  the  soldiers  to  fight  bravely,  and  gave  them  their  benediction. 
Then  the  soldiers  and  chiefs  drew  their  swords  t^^ther,  and  repeated  alond 
the  war-  cry  of  the  Crnsades,  '  Dien  le  vent !  Dien  le  vent  I '  T^at  cry  waa 
re-echoed  tixim  the  monntsJns  and  valleys.  While  the  echoes  stUi  rolled, 
the  Christian  army  advanced,  and  marched  fall  of  confidence  against  the 
Turks,  who,  not  less  detenniued,  awaited  them  on  the  summit  of  tfaur  rocky 
asylum . 

■'TheSaracensremalnedmotioDleeeoD  the  topof  the  hills;  they  did  not 
even  discharge  their  redoubtable  arrows  ;  their  quivers  seemed  to  be 
ezhansted.  The  broken  natnre  of  the  ground  they  occupied  jHVcluded  the 
adoption  of  those  rapid  evolutions,  which  in  tbe  preceding  conflict  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Christians.  They  seemed  to  be  no  longer  animated 
with  the  same  spirit;  they  awaited  the  attack  rather  with  the  resignation 
of  martyrs  than  the  hope  of  warriors.  Tbe  Connt  of  Toulonse,  who  assailed 
them  in  front,  broke  their  ranks  by  the  first  shock.  Tancred,  Gtodfrey,  and 
the  two  Roberts  attacked  thdr  flanks  with  equal  advantage.  D'Adhemar, 
who  with  the  reserve  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  monntains,  charged  their 
rear,  when  already  shaken  by  the  attack  in  front,  and  on  both  flanks.  This 
completed  their  rout.  The  Saracens  fonnd  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
forest  of  lances,  from  which  there  was  no  escape  but  in  breaking  their  ranks 
and  seeking  refnge  among  tbe  rocks.  A  great  number  of  emirs,  above  three 
thousand  officers,  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  fell  in  the  action  or  pursuit. 
Four  thousand  of  the  Crusaders  bad  perished,  almost  all  In  the  first  action. 
The  enemy's  camp,  distant  two  leagues  from  tbe  field  of  battle,  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Crawders,  with  vast  stores  of  provisions,  tents  magnificently 
oniament«d,  Immense  treasures,  and  avast  number  ofcamehi.  Tbe  sight  of 
these  animals,  which  they  had  not  jet  seen  in  the  East,  gave  them  as  much 
surprise  as  pleasure.  The  dismounted  horsemen  mounted  the  swift  steeds 
of  the  Saracens  to  pursue  the  broken  remains  of  the  enemy.  Towards  even* 
ing  they  returned  to  tbe  camp  loaded  with  booU,  and  preceded  by  their 
priests  singing  triumphant  songs  and  hymns  of  victory.  On  the  following 
day  the  Christians  interred  their  dead,  shedding  teaia  of  sorrow.  Tbeprieats 
read  prayers  over  them,  and  numbered  them  among  the  saints  in  heaveu." — 
Hilt.  dtM  CroiModet,  i.  S2S-283. 

This  extract  gives  an  idea  at  once  of  the  formidable 
nature  of  tbe  contest  wbicb  awaited  the  Christians  in  their 
attempt*  to  recover  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  pecnhar  character 
of  the  attack  and  defence  on  both  sides,  and  of  the  talent 
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for  grapbic  and  lucid  deacription  which  M.  Michaad  pos- 
sesses. It  ia  curious  how  identically  the  same  the  attack 
of  the  West  and  defence  of  the  East  are  in  all  ages.  The 
description  of  the  tnanner  in  which  the  Cmsading  warriors 
were  here  drawn  into  a  pursuit  of,  and  then  eoTeloped  bj, 
the  Asiatic  light  horse,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  which 
the  legions  of  Crassus  were  destroyed  ;  and  might  pass  for 
a  narrative  of  the  way  in  which  Napoleon's  European 
cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Arab  horse  at  the  combat 
at  Salahout,  near  the  Red  Sea;  or  Lord  Lake's  horse 
worsted  in  the  first  part  of  the  battle  of  Laswaree  in  India, 
before  the  infantry  came  up,  and,  by  storming  the  batteries, 
restored  the  combat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Saracens  at  Dorislaua  was  evidently  owing  to  their 
imprudence  in  standing  firm,  and  awaiting  in  that  position 
the  attack  of  the  Christians.  They  did  bo,  trusting  to  the 
strength  of  the  rocky  ridge  on  which  they  were  posted ; 
but  that  advant^,  great  as  it  was,  by  no  means  rendered 
them  a  match  in  close  fight  for  the  weighty  arms  and  the 
determined  resolution  of  the  Europeans,  any  more  than  the 
discharges  of  their  powerful  batteries  availed  the  Mahrattaa 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  battles  of  Assaye  and  Laswaree,  or, 
more  recently,  the  Sikha  in  the  desperate  conflict  at  Feroze- 
shah  on  the  Sutlej.  The  discovery  of  firearms,  and  all 
the  subsequent  improvements  in  tactics  and  strategy,  though 
they  have  altered  the  weapons  with  which  war  is  carried  on, 
yet  have  not  materially  changed  the  mode  in  which  suci%ss 
is  won,  or  disaster  averted,  between  ancient  and  modem 
times. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  the 
final  object  and  crowning  glory  of  the  Crusades,  is  animated 
and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  At  the  ItBt  words  of  the  HenDit  Peter,  the  wannest  transports  sdeed 
the  Cnisaden.  Thej  descended  from  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  where  thej  had 
listened  to  his  exhortations ;  and  torniag  to  the  sonth,  salated  on  their 
right  the  fonotain  of  Siloci,  where  Cbriat  had  restored  sight  to  the  blind  ;  in 
the  distance  the;  percaiv^  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Jndah,  and  advanced 
on  the  slope  of  Monnt  Siou,  which  awakened  afresh  all  their  holj  enthasiasm. 
Man;  la  that  cross  march  were  struck  down  by  the  arrows  and  missiles  from 
the  walls :  they  died  blessing  God,  and  imploriag  His  justice  against  the 
enemlea  of  the  faith.  Towards  evening  the  Christian  army  retimied  to  its 
qnartere,  chanting  the  words  of  the  Prophet — '  Those  of  the  West  shall  fear 
the  Lord,  and  those  of  the  East  Bball  see  His  glory.'  Having  re-entered 
Into  the  camp,  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  passed  the  night  in  prayer: 
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the  chiera  and  soldiers  confesBed  their  uns  at  the  feet  of  their  priests,  kod 
received  in  commaDioQ  tbkt  God  whose  promises  filled  tbem  nith  confidence 
And  hope. 

"  While  the  Christian  armj  prepared,  bj  these  holj  ceremonies,  for  the 
combat,  a  moarnfal  silence  prevuled  aronnd  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Hie 
onljr  Hound  heard  was  that  of  the  men  who,  from  the  top  of  the  mosqnes  of 
the  city,  nambered  the  hours  bj  calling  the  Mnssolmans  to  prayers.  At 
the  weli-known  signals,  the  infidels  ran  incrawds  to  their  temples  to  implore 
the  protection  of  their  Prophet:  they  swore  by  the  mystehons  House  of 
Jacob  to  defend  the  town,  which  they  styled  '  the  Honse  of  God.'  The 
besiegers  and  besieged  were  animated  with  eqtial  ardour  fbr  the  fight,  and 
equal  determinatioD  to  shed  their  blood — the  one  to  carry  the  town,  the 
outer  to  defend  it.  The  hatred  which  animated  them  was  so  violent,  that 
daring  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  do  Mossalman  deputy  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  Christians  did  not  even  deign  to  summon  the 
town.  Between  sncb  enemies,  the  shock  could  not  be  other  than  terrible, 
and  the  victors  implacable. 

"  On  Thursday,  14tb  July  1 199,  at  daybreak,  the  trumpets  resounded, 
and  the  whole  Christian  army  stood  l«  their  arms.  All  the  machines  were 
worked  at  once :  the  macgonels  and  engines  poured  on  the  ramparts  a 
shower  of  stones,  while  the  battering-rams  were  brongfat  up  close  to  their 
feet.  The  archers  and  slingers  directed  their  missiles  with  fatal  effect  agsinst 
the  troops  who  manned  the  walls,  wliile  the  most  intrepid  of  the  assaUaata 
planted  scaling-ladders  on  the  places  where  the  ascent  appeared  most  prac- 
ticable. On  the  south,  east,  and  north  of  the  town,  rolling  towers  advanced 
towards  the  ramparts,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  tumult,  and  amidst  the  criei 
of  the  workmen  and  soldiers.  Godfrey  appeared  on  the  highest  platform  of 
liis  wooden  tower,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Eustache  and  Baodoin  du 
Bonrg.  His  example  animated  his  followers :  so  anerring  was  their  aim, 
that  all  tha  javelios  discharged  from  this  platform  carried  death  among  the 
besieged.  Tancred,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
combated  at  the  bead  of  their  followers :  the  knights  and  men-at-arms, 
animated  with  the  same  ardotu",  pressed  into  the  mg|^  and  threw  themselves 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

"  Nothing  conld  equal  the  fury  of  the  first  shock  of  the  Christians ;  bnt 
they  met  eveirwhere  the  most  determined  resistance.  Arrows  and  javelins, 
boiling  oil  and  water,  with  Greek  fire,  were  poured  down  incessantly  od  the 
assailants ;  while  fourteen  huge  machines,  which  the  besieged  had  got  time 
to  oppose  to  those  of  the  bedegers,  replied  with  efibct  to  the  fire  of  the  more 
distant  warlike  instruments.  Isening  forth  by  one  of  the  breaches  in  the 
rampart,  the  Infidels  made  a  sortie,  and  succeeded  In  bnming  some  of  the 
machines  of  the  ChrlstiBUB,  and  spread  disorder  through  their  army. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  the  towers  of  Godfrey  and  Tano^  were  so 
shattered  that  they  conld  no  longer  be  moved,  while  that  of  Raymond  was 
falling  into  ruins.  The  combat  had  lasted  eleven  hoars,  without  victory 
having  declared  for  the  Crusaders.  The  Christians  rethred  to  their  camp, 
burning  with  rage  and  grief:  their  chiefs,  and  especially  the  two  Rnberte, 
songht  in  vain  to  console  them,  by  saying  that  '  God  had  not  Jadwd  them 
as  yet  worthy  to  enter  Into  His  Holy  City,  and  adore  the  tomb  of  His  Son.' 

"  The  night  was  passed  on  both  sides  iu  the  utmost  disquietude :  eveir 
one  deplored  the  losses  already  discovered,  and  dreaded  to  bear  of  freui 
ones.  The  Saracens  were  in  hourly  apprehension  of  a  surprise :  the  Chrla- 
Uans  feared  that  the  Infidels  would  burn  their  macblnes,  which  they  bad 
pushed  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  Tbe  besieged  were  occupied 
without  intermission  In  repairing  the  breaches  in  their  walls;  the  besiegers 
iu  putting  their  roacbines  In  a  condition  to  serve  for  a  new  assault.  On  the 
day  following,  the  same  combats  and  dangers  were  renewed  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding one.    The  chiefs  songht  by  their  baninguee  to  revive  the  spirits  of 
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the  Crosadera.  The  priests  and  bUhops  went  throagh  their  tents  promisiog 
them  the  uaiat&nce  of  Heaven.  On  the  Bignil  to  adTance  being  given,  the 
ChriBtian  army,  full  of  coniidence,  advanced  in  ailenoe  towards  the  destined 
points  of  attack,  while  tbe  clergy,  chantiDg  hymna  and  praters,  marched 
ronnd  the  town. 

"  The  first  shock  was  t«mble.  The  Cbmtians,  indignant  at  the  resistance 
thev  had  experienced  on  the  preceding  day,  combated  with  ftaj.  The 
besieged,  who  had  learned  tbe  near  approach  of  the  Egyptian  araij,  were 
animated  by  the  hopes  of  approaching  sncainr,  A  formidable  array  of  war- 
like engines  lined  the  tops  of  th«r  ramparts.  On  every  side  was  heard  the 
hissing  of  javelins  and  arrows :  frequently  immense  atones,  discharged  fhnn 
the  opposite  sides,  met  in  the  air,  and  fell  back  on  the  assaUants  with  a 
trightfiil  crash.  From  the  top  of  their  towers,  the  Mussnlmans  never  ceased 
to  throw  burning  torches  and  pots  of  Greek  fire  on  the  storming  parUea.  In 
tbe  midst  of  this  general  conflagration,  the  moving  towers  of  the  ChristianB 
approached  the  walls.  The  chief  efl'orta  of  the  besieged  were  directed 
against  Godfrey,  on  whose  breast  a  resplendent  cross  of  gold  shone,  the 
sight  of  which  was  an  additional  stimnlns  to  their  rage.  Tbe  Dnke  of  Lor- 
rune  saw  one  of  his  sqnires  and  several  of  his  followers  fall  by  bis  side ;  bnt, 
though  esposed  himself  to  all  the  missiles  of  tbe  enemy,  he  continned  to 
combat  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  never  ceased  to  exhort 
his  companions  to  redonble  their  conrage  and  ardour.  The  Connt  of 
Tonlonse  directed  the  attack  on  the  sonthem  side,  and  stoatly  opposed  his 
machines  to  those  of  the  Massnlmans :  he  had  to  combat  the  Emir  of  Jem- 
salem,  who  bravely  animated  his  followers  by  his  discourse,  and  showed 
himself  on  tbe  ramparts  snironnded  by  the  Site  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers. 
On  the  northern  side,  Tancred  and  tbe  two  Roberts  appeared  at  the  head  of 
their  battalions.  Firmly  stationed  on  their  moving  tower,  they  bnmed  witii 
desure  to  come  to  the  close  combat  of  the  lance  and  sword.  Already 
their  battering-rams  had  on  many  points  shaken  the  walls,  behind  which 
the  Saracens  were  assembled  in  dense  battalions,  as  a  last  rampart  against 
the  attack  of  tbe  Omsaders. 

"  Mid-day  arrived,  and  the  Crusaders  had  as  yet  no  hope  of  penetrating 
teto  the  place.  All  their  machines  were  in  flames ;  they  stood  grievously 
in  want  of  water,  and  still  more  of  vinegar,  which  conld  alone  exUngnish 
the  Greek  fire  nsed  by  the  besieged.  In  vain  the  bravest  exposed  them- 
selves  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  to  prevent  the  destmcUon  of  their 
wooden  towers  and  battering-rams  ;  they  fell  crnsbed  beneath  their  ruins, 
and  tbe  devouring  flames  enveloped  their  arms  and  clothing.  Many  of  the 
bravest  warriors  had  fonnd  death  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts :  most  of  those 
who  had  mounted  on  the  rolling  towers  were  hor$  de  combat;  the  remainder, 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  overwhelmed  with  heat  and  the  weight  of 
their  armour,  began  to  falter.  The  Saracens  who  perceived  this  rused  cries 
of  Joy.  In  their  blasphemies  they  reproached  the  Christians  for  adoring  a 
God  who  was  nnabte  to  defend  them.  The  assailants  deplored  their  loss, 
and,  believing  themselves  abandoned  by  Jeans  Christ,  remained  motionless 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

"Bat  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  soon  changed.  All  of  a  sndden  the 
Crusaders  aaw,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  horseman  shaking  a  buckler,  and 
giving  this  signal  to  enter  the  town.  Godfrey  and  Raymond,  who  saw  tbo 
apparition  at  the  same  instant,  cried  alond,  that  St  George  was  come  to 
combat  at  tbe  head  of  the  Christians.  Such  was  the  tumult  prodnced  by 
this  incident,  that  it  bore  down  alike  fear  and  reflection.  AJl  rushed  tnmnl- 
tuonsly  forward  to  the  assault.  The  women  even,  with  tbe  children  and 
sick,  issned  tram  their  retreats,  and  pressed  forward  into  the  throng,  bearing 
water,  provisions,  or  arms,  and  aiding  to  drag  forward  the  moving  towers. 
Impelled  In  this  manner,  that  of  Godfrey  advanced  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible 
discharge  of  stones,  arrows,javelinB,  and  Greek  Are,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
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BO  Dear  as  to  let  its  drawbrid^  fall  on  the  ramparta.  At  the  flame  time  a 
storm  of  buroiDg;  daris  flew  against  the  machioes  of  tbe  besieged,  and  the 
buDdles  of  atraw  [uled  np  agaiost  the  laat  walls  of  tbe  town  took  &re.  Ter- 
rified bj  the  flames,  the  Saracens  gave  way.  Letbalde  and  Engelbert  de 
Toarnay,  followed  by  Godfrey  and  his  brother  Everard,  croased  the  draw- 
bridge and  gained  tbe  rampart-  Soon  with  the  aid  of  their  followers  they 
cleared  it,  and,  descending  into  tbe  streeta,  atrnck  down  all  who  disputed 
the  passage. 

"At  tbe  same  time,  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts  made  new  efforts,  and 
on  their  side,  too,  sncceeded  in  penetrating  into  tbe  town.  Tbe  Mnssulmans 
fled  on  all  aides ;  tbe  war-cry  of  tbe  Crusaders,  "  Dien  le  vent  I  Dien  le 
Tent  I"  reaoanded  in  tbe  streets  of  Jernsalem.  Tbe  companions  of  Godfrey 
and  Tancred  with  their  hatchets  cut  down  the  gate  of  St  Stephen,  and  let 
in  tbe  main  body  of  the  Cmaaders,  who  with  land  shoots  rasbed  tnmul- 
tnonsly  in.  Some  resistsnce  was  attempted  by  a  body  of  brave  Saracens  in 
tbe  mosque  of  Omar ;  but  Everard  of  Fuysaye  expelled  them  from  it.  All 
opposition  then  ceased ;  bnt  not  so  the  carnage.  Irritated  by  the  long 
resistance  of  the  Saracens,  stnng  by  their  blasphemies  and  reproaches,  tbe 
Cmsaders  filled  with  blood  that  Jerusalem  which  they  had  just  delivered, 
and  which  they  regarded  as  their  future  country.  The  carnage  was  aniversal. 
Tbe  Saracens  were  massacred  in  the  streets,  m  tbe  houses,  in  the  mosques." 

The  number  of  the  slain  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
conquerors.  In  the  mosque  of  Omar  aloue  ten  thousand 
were  put  to  the  sword. 

"  So  terrible  was  tbe  slaughter,  that  the  blood  came  np  to  the  knees  and 
rdos  of  the  horses ;  and  human  bodies,  with  hands  and  arms  severed  from 
the  corpse  to  which  tbey  belonged,  floated  about  in  tbe  crimson  sea. 

"In  the  midst  of  these  frigbtfol  scenes,  which  have  for  ever  stained  tbe 
glory  of  tbe  conquerors,  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  City  crowded  round 
Feter  the  Hermit,  who  five  years  before  had  promised  to  arm  the  West  for 
the  deliverance  of  tbe  fajthful  in  Jci-osolem,  and  then  enjoyed  the  spectacle 
of  their  liberation.  They  were  never  wearied  of  gazing  on  the  man  by  whom 
God  had  wrought  sacb  prodigies.  At  the  sight  of  their  bretiiren  whom  they 
had  delivered,  the  pilgrims  recollected  that  they  had  come  to  adore  the  tomb 
or  Jesns  Christ.  Godfroy,  who  had  abstained  from  carnage  after  the  victory, 
quitted  his  compamons,  and,  attended  only  by  three  followers,  repaired  bare- 
headed and  with  naked  feet  to  the  Chorch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Soon 
the  news  of  that  act  of  devotion  spread  among  the  Christian  army.  Instantly 
the  fury  of  the  war  ceased,  and  the  thirst  for  vengeance  was  appeased ;  the 
Crusaders  tlirew  off  their  bloody  garments,  and  marching  together  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  with  tbe  clergy  at  their  bead,  bareheaded  and  without  shoes, 
the^  made  Jerusalem  resoond  with  their  groans  and  sobs.  Silence  more 
terrible  even  than  the  tumult  which  had  preceded  it,  reigned  in  the  public 
places  and  on  the  ramparts.  No  sound  was  beard  bnt  the  canticles  of 
repentance,  and  the  words  of  Isaiah,  'Ye  who  love  Jerusalem,  rejoice  with 
me.'  So  sincere  and  fervent  was  the  devotion  which  the  Crusaders  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  stem  warriors,  who  had  jnst 
taken  a.  city  by  assanlt,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  slaughter,  were 
cenobites  who  bad  newly  emerged  from  a  long  retreat  and  peaceful  medita- 
tions."— Hill,  da  Croigada,  i.  140-446. 

Inexplicable  as  such  contradictorj  conduct  appears  to 
those  who  "  sit  at  home  at  ease,"  and  are  intolved  in  none 
of  the  terrible  calamities  which  draw  forth  the  latent  marvels 
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of  the  human  heart,  hiatory  in  every  age  aff'ords  too  many 
examples  of  its  occurrence  to  permit  ue  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  narrstire.  It  is  veil  known  that  during  the  worst  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  massacres  io  the  prisons 
on  September  2,  1 792,  some  of  the  mob  who  had  literally 
■wearied  their  arms  in  hewing  down  the  prisoners  let  loose 
from  the  jaih,  took  a  momentary  fit  of  compunction,  were 
seized  with  pity  for  some  of  the  victims,  and,  after  saving 
them  from  their  murderers,  accompanied  tbetu  home,  and 
witnessed  with  tears  of  joy  the  meeting  between  them  and 
their  relations.  We  are  not  warranted,  after  such  facta 
have  been  recorded  on  authentic  evidence  in  all  ages,  in 
asserting  that  this  transient  bumBaity  it  assumed  or  hypo- 
critical. The  conclusion  rather  is,  that  the  human  mind  is 
80  strangely  compounded  of  good  and  bad  principles,  and 
contains  so  many  veins  of  thought  apparently  irreconcilable 
with  each  other,  that  sou-cely  anything  ctm  be  set  down  as 
absolutely  impossible,  but  every  alleged  fact  is  to  be  judged 
of  mainly  by  the  testimony  by  which  it  is  supported,  and 
its  coincidence  with  what  has  elsewhere  been  observed  of 
that  strange  compound  of  contradictions,  the  human  heart.* 
In  the  events  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  Crusaders 
were  victorious ;  and  the  Crescent,  in  the  outset  of  the  con- 
test, waned  before  the  Crosa  Bnt  it  was  only  for  a  time 
that  it  did  so.  The  situation  of  Palestine  in  Asia,  constitu- 
ting it  the  advanced  post,  as  it  were,  of  Christendom  across 
the  sea,  in  the  regions  of  Islamism,  perpetually  exposed  it  to 
the  attack  of  the  Eastern  powers.  They  were  at  home,  and 
fought  on  their  own  ground,  and  with  their  own  weapoDs,  in 
the  long  contest  which  followed  the  first  conqaest  of  Pales- 
tine ;  whereas  the  forces  of  the  Christians  required  to  be 
transported,  at  a  frightful  expense  of  life,  over  a  hazardous 
journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  or  conveyed  by 
sea  at  a  very  heavy  cost  from  Marseilles,  Genoa,  or  Venice. 
Irresistible  in  the  first  onset,  the  armament  of  the  Christians 
gradnally  dwindled  away  as  the  first  ferroor  of  the  Holy 
Wars  subsided,  and  the  interminable  nature  of  the  conflict 

*  "OnUie  second  i^r  of  the  battle  of  ths  bRrTicadeaiiiP«ruot]24(h  JiiiielS48, 
Ncb  WW  the  Blnughter  of  the  troopt  which  adiaiiced  to  the  attack  of  those  for- 
midable intreiicbnieilta,  that  not  otilr  did  the  gtittsra  ereiywhsra  ran  red  with 
human  blood,  hot  in  aome  of  the  diutdw  etreeta  the  f  ory  etream  iru  bo  de«p, 
that,  M  in  JernBolent,  it  floated  humni  bodies.' — Tiptet,  27  (A  Jmi*  18*8. 
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in  yrhich  they  were  engaged  with  the  Oriental  powers  became 
apparent.  It  was  the  same  thing  as  Spain  malDtaining  a 
Transatlantic  cootest  with  her  South  Americaa,  or  England 
with  her  North  American  coloniea.  Indeed,  the  surprising 
thing,  when  we  consider  the  exposed  situation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Palestine,  the  smallness  of  its  resources,  and  the 
scanty  and  precarious  support  it  receiyed,  after  the  first  burst 
of  the  Crusades  was  over,  from  the  Western  powers,  is  not 
that  it  was  at  last  destroyed,  but  that  it  existed  so  long  as 
it  did.  The  prolongation  of  its  life  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  quahties  of  one  man. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  heroism  of  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion  has  been  most  celebrated  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Like 
Solomon,  Alexauder  the  Great,  Haroun-el-Raschid,  Charle- 
magne, and  Napoleon,  his  fame  has  taken  root  as  deeply 
in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  among  his  enemies  as  his 
friends ;  among  the  followers  of  Mahomet  as  the  disciples 
of  the  Cross.  If  he  is  the  hero  of  European  romance, — il 
he  is  the  theme  of  the  Troubadour's  song,  he  is  not  less 
celebrated  among  the  descendants  of  the  Saracens  ;  his 
exploits  are  not  less  eagerly  chanted  in  the  tents  of  the 
children  of  Ishmael.  To  this  day,  when  an  Arab's  steed 
starts  at  a  bush  in  the  desert,  his  master  nsks  him  if  he 
expects  to  see  Richard  issue  from  the  covert.  He  possessed 
that  surprising  personal  strength  and  daring  valour  which 
are  so  highly  prized  by  warriors  in  all  rude  periods,  and 
united  with  those  qualities  that  singleness  of  heart  and 
bonhomie  of  disposition,  which,  not  less  powerfully  in  the 
great,  ■ffin  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  His  chief  qualities — 
those  which  have  given  him  his  deathless  fame — undoubtedly 
were  his  heroic  courage,  extraordinary  personal  strength, 
and  magnanimity  of  mind.  But  if  his  campaigns  with 
Satadin  are  attentively  considered,  it  will  appear  that  he 
was  also  a  great  general ;  and  that  his  marrelloas  snccessea 
were  as  much  owing  to  his  conduct  as  a  commander  as  his 
prowess  as  a  knight.  This  is  more  particularly  conspicuous, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  then  sorely  dimi- 
nished army  from  Acre  to  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  the  whole  way  by  prodigious  clouds  of 
Asiatic  horse,  headed  by  the  redoubtable  Saladin.  Beyond 
all  doubt  he  would,  but  for  the  defection  of  Philip  Augustus 
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and  France,  hare  vreBted  PaleBtine  from  the  Infidels,  aod 
again  planted  the  Cross  on  Mount  Calvarj,  despite  the 
whole  forces  of  the  East,  led  bj  their  ablest  and  most 
powerful  saltans.  His  grief  at  not  being  able  to  accomplish 
this  glorious  object  is  well  described  by  Michaud  : — 

"After  a  month's  abode  at  Betfanopolis,  seTen  leagnea  fhiin  Jerusalem, 
the  Cnuaden  renewed  their  complainti,  and  exclaimed  with  sadneBs,  'We 
shall  never  go  to  JeroBalem  I'  Richard,  with  a  heart  torn  by  contendine 
feelings,  whUe  he  disregarded  the  clamours  of  the  pilgrims,  shared  their  grief, 
and  was  indignant  at  bia  own  fortune.  One  da;  that  hia  ardour  in  parauing 
the  Saracens  hod  led  him  to  the  heights  of  Emmans  from  which  he  beheld 
the  towera  of  Jemsalem,  be  bu^t  into  tears  at  the  sight,  and,  coveriog  bid 
face  with  his  buckler,  declared  he  was  nnworth;  to  contemplate  the 
Holy  City  which  his  anna  conld  not  deliver."— fliit.  des  Qouadts,  ii.  399. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  magnitude  of  the  battles  fought  in 
this  Crusade,  we  take  that  of  Assur,  near  Ftolemais,  in 
which  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  commanded  the  Christian 
force : — 

"  Two  hnndi^  thousand  MnssnlmaDs  were  drawn  np  in  the  plains  of 
Assnr,  ready  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Christian  army,  and  deliver  a  decisive 
battle.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  Saracen  array,  than  Richard  divided 
his  army  into  five  corps.  The  Templars  formed  the  first ;  the  warriors  of 
Brittany  and  An^oo  the  second  ;  the  king.  Gay,  and  the  men  of  Foiton,  the 
third  ;  the  English  and  Normans,  grouped  round  the  royal  standard,  the 
fourth  ;  the  Hospitallers,  the  fifth ;  and  behind  them  marched  the  archers  and 
javelin  men.  At  three  o'clock  in  tbe  sAemooo,  the  army  was  all  arranged 
in  order  of  battle,  when  all  at  once  a  mnltitnde  of  Saracens  appeared  in  rear, 
who  descended  from  the  moontaios  which  the  Cmsaders  had  just  crossed. 
Amongst  them  were  Bedouin  Arabs,  bearing  bows  and  round  bucklers ; 
Scythians  with  long  bows,  and  mounted  on  tall  and  powerful  horses ;  Ethio- 
pians of  a  lofty  stature,  with  their  sable  visages  strangely  straaked  with 
white.  These  troops  of  barbarians  advanced  on  all  sides  against  the  Christian 
army  with  tbe  rapidity  of  lightning.  Tbe  earth  trembled  under  their  horses' 
feet.  The  din  of  their  clarions,  cymbals,  and  tmmpets,  was  so  prodigious, 
that  the  ioadest  thunder  could  not  have  been  beard.  Men  were  in  tbelr 
ranks,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  raise  frightful  cries,  and  excite  the 
courage  of  the  Mussulman  warriors  by  chaoting  their  national  songs.  Thus 
stimniated,  their  battalions  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  Crasaders,  who 
were  speedily  assuled  at  once  in  front,  both  flanks,  and  rear — enveloped  by 
enemies,  say  the  old  chronicles,  as  the  eyelashes  surronnd  the  etb.  After 
their  arrows  and  javelins  were  discharged,  the  Saracens  commenced  the 
attack  with  tbe  lance,  the  mace,  and  the  sword.  An  English  chronicle  aptly 
compares  them  to  smiths,  and  the  Cmsaders  to  the  anvil  on  which  their 
hammers  rang.  Ueaowhile,  the  Franks  did  not  for  a  moment  intermit  tbdr 
march  towards  Assnr,  and  tbe  Saracens,  who  sought  in  vain  to  shake  their 
steady  ranks,  called  them  *  a  nation  of  iron,' 

"  Richard  had  renewed  his  orders  for  the  whole  army  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  not  to  advance  against  the  enemy  till  six  trnmpets  sounded — 
two  at  the  head  of  the  army,  two  in  the  centre,  two  in  the  rear.  This  signal 
was  impatiently  expected  ;  the  barons  and  knights  could  bear  everything 
except  the  disgrace  of  remaining  thus  inactive  in  presence  of  ao  enemy,  who 
withont  Intermission  reneired  bis  attacks.  Those  of  the  rearguard  had 
already  begun  to  reproach  lUchard  with  having  fbrgotten  them ;  they  invoked 
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tn  despair  the  protMtion  of  St  George,  the  patron  of  the  brave.     At  last 

Bome  of  the  bravest  and  moat  ardent,  Torgetting  the  orders  thej  had  received, 
precipitated  themselves  on  tbe  Saraceos.  Tbis  example  soon  drew  the 
Hoapitallers  after  them ;  tbe  contagion  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  and  soon 
tbe  wbole  CbrUtian  arm/  was  at  bloirs  with  the  enemy,  and  the  scene  of 
carnage  extended  from  tbe  sea  to  tbe  monntains.  Ricbard  showed  himself 
wherever  tb»  Cbrigtians  bad  need  of  his  snccoar ;  his  presence  was  always 
foUowed  by  the  flight  of  the  Tnrks.  So  confused  was  the  mSl^e,  ao  thick  tbe 
dost,  so  vehement  the  fight,  that  msnj  of  the  Crusaders  fell  b;  tbe  blows  of 
their  comrades,  wbo  mistook  them  for  enemies.  Torn  standardj,  shivered 
lances,  broken  swords,  strewed  the  pMn.  Snch  of  tbe  combatants  aa  bad 
lost  tbeir  arms,  bid  themselves  in  tbe  bnshes,  or  ascended  trees  ;  some,  over- 
come with  terror,  fled  towards  tbe  sea,  and  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  precipi- 
tated themselves  into  its  waves. 

"  Every  Instant  the  combat  became  warmer  and  more  bloodj.  The  whole 
Ghriatian  army  was  now  engaged  in  tbe  battle,  and,  returning  on  its  steps, 
tbe  chariot  which  bore  the  royal  standard  was  in  the  thickest  of  tbe  figbt. 
£re  long,  however,  the  Saraceos  were  nnable  to  sustain  the  Impetnons  assault 
of  the  Franks.  Boha-Eddin,  an  eyewitness,  having  quitted  tbe  Mnssnlmaa 
centre,  wbich  was  put  to  the  rent,  fled  to  the  tent  of  the  Sultan,  whom  he 
fbnnd  attended  only  by  seventeen  Mamelukes.  While  their  enemies  fled  in 
this  manner,  the  Christians,  hardly  able  to  credit  tbeir  victory,  romalned  OH 
the  field  which  tbey  had  conquered.  They  were  engaged  in  tending  their 
wounded,  and  in  collecting  the  arms  which  lay  scattered  over  the  field  of 
battle,  when  all  at  once  twenty  thonsand  Saracens,  wham  their  chief  had 
rallied,  fell  npon  tbero.  The  Crusaders,  overwhelmed  with  heat  and  fatigue, 
and  not  expecting  to  be  attacked,  showed  at  lirst  a  sarprise  which  bordered 
on  fear.  Taki-Eddin,  nephew  of  Saladin,  led  on  the  Tnrks,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  seen  tbe  Mameiake  gaard  of  Saladin.  distinguished  by  their 
yellow  banner.  So  vehement  was  their  onset,  that  it  ploughed  deep  iota  the 
Crnsaders'  ranks;  and  they  had  need  of  tbe  presence  and  example  of  Richard, 
before  whom  no  Saracen  coald  stand,  and  whom  tbe  contemporary  chronidea 
compare  to  a  reaper  cutting  down  com.  At  the  moment  when  the  Christians, 
again  victorions,  resamed  their  march  towards  Aaanr,  the  Mnssnimana,  Im- 
pelled by  despair,  again  attacked  their  reai^ard.  Richard,  who  had  twice 
repnised  the  enemy,  no  sooner  heard  the  outcry,  than,  followed  only  by  fifteen 
knlgbtg,  he  flew  to  tbe  scene  of  combat,  shouting  aload  the  war-cry  of  the 
Christians — '  Qod  protect  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I'  Tbe  bravest  followed  their 
king ;  the  Unssnlnians  were  dispersed  at  the  first  shock,  and  their  army, 
then  a  third  time  vanqnished,  would  have  been  totally  destroyed,  had  not 
night  and  the  forest  of  Assnr  sheltered  them  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
As  it  was,  they  lost  eight  thonsand  men,  bicinding  thirty-two  of  their  bravest 
emirs  slain  ;  while  tbe  victory  did  not  cost  the  Christians  a  tboasand  men. 
Among  the  wounded  was  Richard  himself,  who  was  slightly  hnrt  in  tbe 
breast.  Bat  the  victory  was  prodiglone,  and  if  duly  improved  by  tbe  Crn- 
aaders,  wltboat  dissension  or  defection,  wonld  have  decided  the  fate  of 
Palestine  and  of  that  Cnuade."— i^irt.  de*  Cntitada,  i.  468-471. 

These  extracts  convej  a  fair  idea  of  M.  Michaud'a  power 
of  deBcriptiou  and  merits  as  ao  historian.  He  cannot  be 
said  to  be  cue  of  the  highest  class.  He  does  not  belong  to 
the  school  who  aim  at  elevating  history  to  its  loftiest  pitch. 
The  antiquarian  school  neTer  have,  and  nerer  will  do  so. 
The  minate  observation  and  prodigious  attentions  to  detail 
which  their  habits  produce,  are  inconsistent  with  exteDsive 
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visioD.  The  same  eye  scarcely  erer  unites  the  powers  of 
the  microscope  and  the  telescope.  He  has  neither  the 
philosophic  mind  of  Guizot,  nor  the  pictorial  eje  of  Gibbon  ; 
he  neither  takes  a  luminous  glance  like  Robertson,  nor  sums 
up  the  argumentfl  of  a  generation  in  a  page,  like  Hume. 
We  shall  look  in  rain  in  his  pages  for  a  few  words  diving 
into  the  human  heart  sach  as  we  find  in  Tacitus,  or  splendid 
pictures  riveting  everj  future  age  as  in  hivy.  He  is  rather 
an  able  and  animated  abridger  of  the  chronicles,  than  an 
historian.  But  in  that  subordinate,  though  very  important 
department,  his  merits  are  of  a  verj  high  order.  He  is 
faithful,  accurate,  and  learned  ;  he  has  given  a  succinct  and 
yet  interesting  detail,  founded  entirety  on  original  authority, 
of  the  wars  of  two  centuries.  Above  all,  his  principles  are 
elevated,  his  feelings  warm,  his  mind  lofty  and  generous. 
He  is  worthy  of  his  subject,  for  he  is  entirely  free  of  the 
grovelling  utilitarian  spirit,  the  disgrace  and  the  bane  of  the 
age  in  which  he  writes.  His  talents  for  description  are  very 
considerable,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  account  we  hope 
to  give  in  a  future  Number  of  his  highly  interesting  travels 
to  the  principal  scenes  of  the  Crusades.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  his 
narrative,  he  has  so  frequently  restrained  it,  and  given  us 
rather  descriptions  of  scenes  taken  from  the  old  chronicles, 
than  such  as  his  own  observations  and  taste  could  have  sup- 
plied. But  still  his  work  supplies  a  great  desideratum  in 
European  literature  ;  and  if  not  the  best  that  could  be  con- 
ceived, is  by  much  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
subject.  And  it  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  finely 
expressed  in  the  title  given  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  ancient  chroniclers  to  his  work — "  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos."* 

*  The  doings  of  Qod  bj  the  EYiiiik>. 
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Amidst  all  our  declamations  in  favour  of  the  lights  of  the 
age,  and  the  extraordinary  inflaence  of  the  press,  and  the 
extension  of  journals  in  diffusing  correct  ideas  on  everj 
subject  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
delusion,  not  even  excepting  the  benighted  ages  of  Papal 
despotism,  or  the  equally  dark  era  of  Napoleon's  tyranny, 
an  example  of  ignorance  so  complete  and  general  as  has 
prevailed  in  this  country,  for  the  last  seven  years,  as  to  the 
a£^3  of  Spain.  While  a  contest  has  been  going  on  there 
during  all  that  period  between  constitutional  right  and 
revolutionary  spoUation  ;  while  the  Peninsula  baa  been 
convulsed  by  tiie  long-protracted  conflict  between  legal 
government  and  democratic  despotism ;  while  the  same  cause 
which  has  been  supported  since  1S30  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  arms  of  reasoning,  eloquence,  or  influence,  has  there  been 
carried  on  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  while  for  the  last 
four  years  a  struggle  has  been  maintained  by  the  Basque 
mountaineers  for  their  rights  and  their  liberties,  their  hearths 
and  their  reUgion,  which  history  will  place  beside  the  glories 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  of  Naefels  and  Morgarten;  while 
a  heroic  Prince  and  his  heroic  followers  have  borne  up 
against  a  load  of  oppression,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  defence 
of  legal  right  and  constitutional  freedom,  with  a  courage  and 
skill  rarely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  military  achievement, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  English  nation  have  looked  with 
Bupineness  or  indifference  on  the  glorious  spectacle.  They 
have  been  deceived,  and  willingly  deceived,  by  the  endless 
falsehoods  which  the  revolutionary  press  and  Uie  holders  of 
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Spanish  bonds  spread  abroad  on  tliis  subject;  they  have 
been  carried  awaj  bj  the  false  and  slanderoos  appeUations 
bestowed  on  Don  Carlos;  they  have  been  mystified  by  a 
denial  of  bis  clear  and  irresistible  title  to  the  throne,  they 
hare  not  duly  considered  the  stem  and  inexorable  necessity 
which  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  humane  system  of 
warfare  wmch  he  at  first  adopted,  and  retaliate  upon  his 
enemies  the  atrocious  and  murderous  rule  of  war  which  they 
had  so  long  practised  against  him  and  his  followers  ;  and  by 
their  supineness  pennitted  the  royal  arms  of  England  to  be 
implicated  in  the  most  savage  crusade  ever  undertaken  in 
modern  times  against  the  liberty  of  manHnd,  and  allowed  a 
baud  of  brave  but  deluded  mercenaries  to  prolong  to  their 
own  and  their  country's  eternal  disgrace  a  frightfd  conflict 
between  sordid  democratic  despotism,  striTing  to  elevate 
itself  on  the  ruins  of  its  country,  and  the  freebom  bravery 
of  unconquerable  patriots. 

We  take  blame  to  ourselves  on  this  subject ;  we  confess 
ourselves  implicated  in  the  charge  which,  through  all  the 
succeeding  ages  of  the  world,  will  attach  to  the  name  of 
England,  for  its  deplorable  concern  in  this  heroic  conflict, 
which  will  go  far  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  all  its 
memorable  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  calamity 
is  not  the  defeat  sustained  at  St  Sebastian  or  Hemani :  not 
the  disgrace  of  English  regiments  being  routed  and  driven 
back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  shameful  confusion. 
These  stains  are  easily  wiped  out :  the  national  courage,  when 
brought  into  the  field  in  a  just  cause,  will  soon  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  the  defeat  which  vas  sustained  in  supporting 
that  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  The  real  disgrace— the 
calamity  which  England  has  indeed  to  mourn,  is  that  of 
having  joined  in  an  alliance  to  beat  down  the  liberties  of 
mankind  ;  of  having  sent  forth  a  band  of  mercenary  troops 
to  oppress  and  massacre  our  faithful  allies ;  of  having 
combined  with  France,  in  defiance  alike  of  the  faith  of 
treaties  and  the  rules  of  international  law,  to  deprive 
a  gallant  prince  of  his  rightful  inheritance ;  of  having 
sent  out  the  royal  forces  of  England,  under  the  old  flag 
of  Wellington,  to  aid  a  set  of  cut-throats  and  assassins, 
of  robbers  and  plunderers,  in  carrying  fire  and  sword, 
mourning   and  despair,   through    the  valleys  of  a  simple 
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and  Tirtuoos  people,  combined  ia  do  other  cause  but  that 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

"  Woe  unto  those,"  says  the  Scripture  "  who  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil ;  for  theirs  is  the  greater  damnation."  It  is 
in  this  fatal  delusion — in  the  confusion  of  ideas  produced  by 
transposing  the  names  of  things,  and  calling  the  cause  of 
despotism  that  of  freedom,  merely  because  it  is  supported  by 
Urban  despots — and  that  of  freedom  slavery,  b«»u8e  it  is 
upheld  by  rural  patriots,  that  the  true  cause  of  this  hideous 
perversion,  not  merely  of  national  character,  but  even  of 
party  consistency,  is  to  be  found.  We  are  perfectly 
persuaded  that,  if  the  people  of  England  were  aware  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  cause  in  which  tbey  embarked  a  gallant 
but  unfortunate  band  of  adventurers ;  if  the  government 
were  aware  of  the  real  tendency  of  the  quasi-intervention 
which  they  have  carried  on,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would  recoil  with  horror  from  the  measures  which  they  have 
so  long  sanctioned.  But  both  were  deluded  by  the  name  of 
freedom  ;  both  were  carried  away  by  the  absurd  mania  for 
the  extension  of  democratic  institutions  into  countries  wholly 
unprepared  for  them ;  and  both  thought  they  were  upholding 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  ultimate  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  by  supporting  a  band  who  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  the  most  selfish,  corrupt,  and  despotic  tyrants  who 
ever  yet  rose  to  transient  greatness  upon  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  their  country.  But,  while  we  thus  absolve 
both  the  government  and  the  country  from  intentional  abuse 
of  power  in  the  deplorable  transactions  which  both  have 
sanctioned,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  whicb  this  forbearance 
cannot  be  extended. 

This  result  of  our  shameful  intervention  to  oppress  the 
free,  and  aid  the  murderers  in  massacring  the  innocent,  is 
now  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  in  no  degree  dependent  on 
the  future  issue  of  the  contest.  What  that  may  finally  be, 
God  only  knows.  It  is  possible,  doubtless,  that  the  weight 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance — the  direct  intervention  of  France 
— the  insidious  support  of  England — the  exhaustion  of  a 
protracted  contest — and  the  extirpation  of  the  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  may  beat 
down  these  heroic  mountaineers,  and  establish  amidst  blood 
and  ashes,  anguish  and  mourning,  the  cruel  oppression  of  the 
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Madrid  democrats  in  the  lovelj  valleya  of  Navarre ; — "  Quum 
solttudinem  feceront,  pacem  appellant."  Id  that  case,  the 
interest  of  the  struggle  will  be  enhanced  by  its  tragic 
tennination  ;  the  s/mpatfalee,  the  indignant  sympathies  of 
mankind  in  every  future  i^,  viil  be  with  the  unfortunate 
brave  :  like  the  Poles  or  the  Girondists,  the  errors  of  their 
former  conduct  will  all  be  forgotten  in  the  Roman  heroism  of 
their  fall  They  will  take  their  place  in  history  beside  their 
anceetois  in  Numaiitia  and  Saguntum,  who  preferred  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  flames  to  the  haled  dominion  of  the 
stranger ;  and  the  Saragossana  or  Geroaista  in  later  days,  who 
perished  in  combating  the  formidable  legions  of  Napoleon, 
or  the  gallant  patriots,  who,  with  KosciuBko,  shed  their  last 
blood  when  the  grenadiers  of  Suwarroff  were  stormiug  the 
entrenchments  of  Prague,  and  the  Vistula  ran  red  with 
Polish  blood.  Or  it  may  be,  that  Providence  has  reserved 
a  different  destiny  for  these  gallant  patriots,  and  that  on 
this,  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  the  God  of  battles 
will  bleas  the  righteous  side.  In  that  case,  their  struggle 
will  form  one  of  the  most  animating  periods  in  the  pago  of 
history — one  of  the  bright  and  consoling  spots  in  the  annals 
of  human  suffering,  to  which  the  patriot  will  point  in  every 
succeeding  age  as  the  animating  example  of  successful  virtue, 
at  the  recital  of  which  the  hearts  of  the  generous  will  throb, 
BO  long  as  valour  and  constancy  shall  be  appreciated  upon 
earth. 

We  speak  thus  warmly,  because  we  feel  strongly ;  because 
we  sympathise  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  with  the  cause 
of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  But  we  are  not  deluded,  as 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  are,  who  never  look  beyond  the 
surface  of  things,  by  the  mere  assumption  of  false  names. 
We  hare  learned  from  our  own  experience,  as  well  as  the 
annals  of  history,  that  tyranny,  plunder,  and  oppression  can 
stalk  in  the  rear  of  the  tricolor  flag,  and  that  urban  multi- 
tudes can  be  roused  by  a  ruthless  band  of  sordid  revolutionists, 
to  their  own  and  their  country's  ultimate  ruin.  We  have 
learned  also  from  the  same  sources  of  information,  that 
hearts  can  beat  as  warmly  for  the  cause  of  ireedom,  and 
arms  combat  as  bravely  in  its  defence  on  the  mountain  as 
on  the  plain,  in  the  sequestered  valley  as  in  the  crowded 
city,  under  the  banners  of  religion  and  loyalty  as  under  the 
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Standard  of  treason  and  perfidy.  We  jield  to  none  in  the 
ardent  love  of  liberty  ;  bat  vhat  we  call  liberty  is  the  last- 
ing protection  of  the  rights  and  prlrileges  of  all  classes  of 
the  people,  not  the  trampling  them  under  foot,  to  suit  the 
fanciful  theories  of  visionary  enthusiasts,  or  the  sordid 
speculations  of  Stock  Exchange  reTolutionists.  We  look 
around  us,  and  behold  liberty  still  flourishing  in  the  British 
isles,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years'  duration,  under  the 
banner  of  religion  and  loyalty,  despite  all  the  eflforts  of 
infidel  democracy  for  its  destmction.  We  cast  our  eyes  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  we  see  freedom  perishing, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  after  unheard-of  calamities,  under 
the  ascendancy  of  a  rerolutionaryand  freethinking  generation. 
Taught  by  these  great  examples,  we  hare  learned  to  cling  the 
more  closely  to  the  faith  and  the  maxims  of  our  fathers ;  to 
see  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty  the  only  secure 
foundation  for  real  freedom ;  and  to  expect  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  constitutional  principles,  not  from  the  sudden 
irruption  of  bloodthirsty  fanatics,  or  the  selfish  ambition  of 
rapacious  democrats,  but  from  the  gradual  and  pacific  growth 
of  a  middle  class  in  society,  under  the  protecting  influence 
of  a  durable  gOTemment. 

We  make  these  remarks,  too,  in  the  fiill  knowledge  of 
the  hideous  massacres  which  have  so  long  disfigured  this 
unhappy  war  ;  having  before  our  eyes  the  Durango  decree, 
and  the  Carlist  executions  ;  and  yielding  to  none  in  horror  at 
these  sanguinary  atrocities,  and  the  most  ardent  wish  for  their 
termination.  We  make  them  also,  after  fully  admitting  that 
if  this  frightful  system  had  begun  with  the  Carlists,  or  had 
even  been  adopted  by  them  under  the  influence  of  any  other 
cause  than  the  sense  of  unbearable  executions  of  a  similar 
kind  previously  suffered  by  them,  and  commenced  by  the 
Revolutionists,  and  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  mournful 
retaliation,  not  only  would  their  cause  be  unworthy  of  the 
sympathy  of  any  brave  or  good  mau,  but  that  Don  Carlos 
himself  would  "  he  a  monster  unfit  to  live."  But  admitting 
all  this,  we  see  it  as  clearly  proved  as  any  proposition  in 
geometry,  that  this  execrable  system  began  tvitk  the  Spanish 
democrats,  and  them  aione,  and  was  never  resorted  to  by 
the  Carlists,  till  years  after  they  had  suffered  wider  its 
atrocious  exectUion   by  their  enemies ;    and   the    Carlist 
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Talleys  were  filled  with  moTiniing  from  the  death  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the 
democratic  tyrants  who  sought  to  plunder  and  enslave 
them.  And  in  such  circumstances,  we  know  that  retaliation, 
however  dreadiul  and  mournful  an  extremity,  is  unavoidable; 
and  that  brave  and  humane  men  are  forced,  like  Zumala- 
carregui,  to  sentence  prisoners  to  be  shot,  even  when  the 
order,  as  it  did  from  him,  draws  tears  like  rain  from  their 
eyes.  Unquestionably  none  can  admire  more  than  we  do 
the  noble  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1793,  in 
answer  to  Uie  savage  orders  of  the  Directory  to  the  revolu- 
tionary armies  of  France  to  give  no  quarter.  None  can  feel 
greater  exultation  at  the  humane  conduct  of  the  Vendeans, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  similar  order  from  their  inhuman  oppres- 
sors, sent  eleven  thousand  prisoners  back,  merely  with  their 
heads  shaved,  to  the  Republican  lines.  But  it  belongs  to 
the  prosperous  and  the  secure  to  act  upon  such  generous  and 
noble  principles ;  the  endurance  of  cold-blooded  cruelty,  the 
pangs  of  murdered  innocence,  the  sight  of  parents  and 
children  slaughtered,  will  drive,  and  in  every  age  have 
driven,  the  moat  mild  and  humane  to  the  dreadful  but  un- 
avoidable system  of  retaliation. 

We  know  that  the  Vendeans  themselves,  despite  all  the 
heroic  humanity  of  their  chiefs,  were  forced  in  the  end  to 
retaliate  upon  their  enemies  the  system  of  giving  no  quarter. 
We  know  that  Cliarette,  for  the  two  last  years  of  his  career, 
found  it  impossible  to  act  on  any  other  principle.  We  go 
back  to  the  annals  of  our  own  country,  and  we  see  in  them 
too  melancholy  proof,  that  even  in  the  sober-minded,  or  it 
may  be  right-thinking,  inhabitants  of  the  British  ialea,  a 
certain  endurance  of  suffering,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
cruel  system  of  war  by  one  party,  will  at  all  times  driv* 
their  antagonists  into  a  hideous  course  of  reprisals.  Have 
we  forgotten  that,  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  quarter  was 
refused  on  both  sides  by  the  contending  armies  for  nine  long 
years ;  and  that  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  and  almost  all  the 
nobiUty  of  England  were  put  to  death,  and  very  many  of 
them  in  cold  blood,  by  the  ruthless  cruelty  of  English  armies? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  utter  destruction  was  vowed  by  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  against  the  Irish  auxiliaries  in  Mon- 
trose's army  ;  and  that  they  carried  their  vengeance  so  far. 
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as  to  drowD  at  the  bridge  of  LinlithgoT  even  their  inooceDt 
babea  ?  HaTe  we  forgotten  the  cruel  atrocities  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  or  the  firm  retaliation  of  the  indignant  Orange- 
men 'i  Seeing,  then,  that  a  certain  extremity  of  suScriog, 
and  the  endurance  of  a  certain  amount  of  cruelty  bj  inter- 
national  opponents,  Till,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  eren 
the  most  moderate  and  humane,  induce  the  dreadful  necessity 
of  retaliation,  ve  look  vith  pity,  though  vith  poignant  grief, 
on  the  stem  reprisals  to  vhicb  Don  Carlos  has  been  driven, 
and  earnestly  pray  that  similar  civil  discord  may  long  be 
averted  from  tlie  British  isles ;  and  that  ve  may  not  be 
doomed  by  a  righteous  Providence,  as  ve  perhaps  deserve, 
to  undergo  the  unutterable  wretchedness,  which  our  uncalled 
for  and  unjust  support  of  those  vho  began  the  execrable 
system  of  murder  has  so  long  produced  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula. 

In  attempting  to  make  amends  for  our  hitherto  apparent 
neglect  of  this  interesting  subject,  ve  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  materials  by  which  we  can  now  vindicate  the  righteous 
cause,  and  explain  to  our  deluded  countrymen  the  gross 
injustice  of  which  they  have  been  rendered  the  unconsciouB 
instruments,  have,  within  these  last  few  months,  been 
signally  enlarged.  Firat,  Captain  Henningsen's  animated 
and  graphic  narrative  enlisted  our  sympathies  in  favour  of 
the  ^lant  mountaineers,  beside  whom  he  drew  the  sword 
of  freedom.  Next,  Mr  Honan's  able  and  well-informed 
work  unfolded  still  more  folly  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
and  the  resources  from  which  the  Basque  peasantry  have 
maintained  so  long  and  surprising  a  struggle  in  defence  of 
their  privileges  against  all  the  forces  which  have  been  arrayed 
against  them.  Then  Lord  Caernarvon's  admirable  disqrn- 
eition  on  the  war,  annexed  to  his  highly  interesting  tour 
in  the  Portuguese  provinces,  gave  to  the  statements  of  his 
excellent  predecessors  the  weight  of  his  authority,  the  aid 
of  his  learning,  and  the  support  of  his  eloquence.  Thon^ 
last,  not  least,  Mr  Walton  has  taken  the  field  with  two 
octavo  volumes,  which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  real 
nature  of  the  contest  now  raging  in  the  Peninsula,  the  objects 
of  the  parties  engaged,  the  claims  of  the  competitors  to  the 
throne,  the  consequences  of  the  triumph  of  the  one  or  the 
other  on  the  future  interests  of  religion  and  freedom,  the 
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cruel  acveritiea  to  vhich  the  Carlists  were  subjected  by  their 
btoodthirstj  eDemies  before  thej  were  reluctaatlj  driven 
to  retaliatioo,  and  the  frightful  consequences  which  have 
resulted,  and  must  continue  to  result  while  it  endures,  Irom 
our  iniquitous  co-operation  with  the  cause  of  oppression. 
All  these  momentous,  topics  are  treated  in  the  volumes 
before  ua  vith  a  clearness,  temper,  moderation,  and  abilitj 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  render  them  bj  far 
the  most  important  work  on  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula 
which  has  yet  issued  from  the  European  press.  When  we 
see  the  ability  and  candour,  the  courage  and  energy,  the 
learning  and  eloquence,  which,  unbought  by  the  gold  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  uninfluenced  by  speculations  in  Spanish 
bonds,  unsolicited  by  the  rewards  of  a  deceived  Administra- 
tion, is  thus  generously  and  gratuitously  coming  forward 
irom  so  many  quarters  at  once  in  defence  of  the  cause  of 
religious  truth  and  independence,  we  recognise  the  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  Old  England ;  we  indulge  a  hope  that 
the  press  may  yet  work  off  its  own  impurities ;  and 
we  are  ready  to  take  our  humble  part  in  so  good  a 
cause,  and  bear  with  equanimity  the  torrent  of  abuse  with 
which  the  servile  writers  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  hireling 
scribes  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  will  assail  our  endeavours  to 
give  greater  publicity  than,  in  a  selfish  and  engrossed  age, 
they  might  otherwise  obtain  to  these  all-important  dis- 
closures. 

From  the  statements  proved,  and  the  documents  brought 
forward,  in  Mr  Walton's  work,  it  is  manifest — 1.  That  the 
constitution  of  1812,  eo  long  the  darling  object  of  demo- 
cratic contention  in  the  Peninsula,  and  now  the  avowed 
basis  of  its  government,  is  an  ultra-republican  system,  which 
never  obtained  the  legal  consent  of  the  nation,  but  was 
merely  imposed  on  their  countrymen  for  their  own  selfish 
ends  by  a  knot  of  urban  democrats  at  Cadiz,  who  at  that  ' 
unhappy  period,  when  four-fifths  of  the  country  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  armies,  had  contrived  to  usnrp  the 
powers,  not  only  of  sovereignty,  but  of  remodelling  the 
state.  2.  That  it  is  not  only  utterly  unsuitable  to  the 
Spanish  people,  and  necessarily  productive  of  (as  it  ever  has 
produced)  nothing  but  plunder,  massacre,  and  democratic 
oppression  ;  but  is  of  so  absurd  and  ill-considered  a  char- 
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acter  aa  even,  if  established  in  England,  amidst  a  people 
habituated  for  centuries  to  the  exercise  of  ireedom,  would 
tear  society  to  atoms  in  six  months.  3.  That,  from  expe- 
rience of  the  derastating  effects  of  this  ultra-radical  consti- 
tution, and  the  sordid  cupidity  of  the  democratic  agenta 
whom  it  instantly  brings  to  the  head  of  affairs,  tlie  great 
majority  of  the  Spanish  nation,  almost  all  who  are  distin- 
guished by  their  patriotism,  principle,  or  good  sense,  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  its  continuance ;  that  though  often 
established  by  military  riolence  or  democratic  intrigue,  it 
has  ever  fallen  to  the  ground  by  its  own  weight  when  not 
upheld,  as  it  now  is,  by  powerful  foreign  co-operation  ; 
and  that  at  this  moment,  if  this  co-operation  were  really 
withdrawn,  it  would  sink  to  the  dust  in  three  months, 
with  all  its  accessaries  of  democratic  spoliation,  royalist 
blood,  and  uniyersal  suffering,  neyer  more  to  rise.  4.  That 
the  democratic  party,  since  the  time  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation  had  become  the  decided  enemies  of  their  usurpation, 
fell  upon  the  expedient  of  engrafting  the  maintenance  of 
their  cause  upon  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne,— pre- 
vailed on  Ferdinand  VTI.,  when  in  a  state  of  dotage, 
to  alter  the  law  of  royal  succession  in  favour  of  his  infiuit 
daughter, — got  together  the  farce  of  a  Cortes,  to  give  their 
sanction  to  the  illegal  act, — and  have  since  contrived  to 
keep  her  on  the  throne,  as  a  mere  puppet,  to  serve  as  a 
cover  to  their  revolutionary  designs,  despite  the  clearly 
proved  voice  of  the  nation,  by  filling  the  army  and  all  civil 
offices  with  their  own  creatures,  and  maintuning  an  usurped 
and  hateful  usurpation  by  the  aid  of  urban  democracy, 
foreign  co-operation,  and  stock-jobbing  assistance.  5.  That 
the  title  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne  is  clear,  not  less  on 
the  legitimate  principle  of  legal  succession,  which  we  were 
bound,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
to  guarantee,  than  on  the  liberal  principle  of  a  violation  of 
the  social  contract,  and  a  trampling  under  foot  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  dissolving  the  title  of  a 
sovereign,  how  well  founded  soever  in  itself,  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  6.  That  the  frightful  system  of  mur- 
dering the  prisoners  was  first  introduced  by  the  revolution- 
ists; that  it  was  carried  on  with  ruthless  severity  and  heart- 
less rigour  by  them  for  years  before  it  was  imitated  by  the 
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Royatiata ;  that  tbe;  have  repeatedly  made  eadeaTours,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  continuance,  but 
always  been  foiled  by  the  refusal  of  their  sarage  antagonists. 

7.  That  the  English  auxiliaries,  both  under  General  Erans 
and  Lord  John  Hay,  lent  their  powerful  aid  to  the  Rero- 
lutionary  party,  not  only  without  the  English  goyemment 
having  made  any  effectual  stipulation  in  favour  of  the  aban- 
doning that  atrocious  system  of  warfare,  but  at  a  time 
when,  without  such  aid,  the  war  was  on  the  point  of  being 
brought  to  a  glorious  termination  by  the  freebom  moun- 
taineers of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  and  have  thus  become  im- 
pUcated,  through  the  fault  or  neglect  of  their  government, 
in  all  the  woful  consequences  of  a  continuance  of  the  struggle. 

8.  That  the  stand  made  by  the  Basque  provinces  is  for  their 
rights  and  liberties,  their  privileges  and  immunities,  enjoyed 
by  their  ancestors  for  five  hundred  years,  asserted  by  them 
in  every  age  with  a  constancy  and  spirit  exceeding  even  the 
&r-famed  resolution  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  but  which  were 
all  reft  from  them  at  one  fell  swoop  by  the  ruthless  tyranny 
of  a  democratic  despotism. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  litnits  of  a  brief  essay,  to  quote 
all  the  documents,  or  detail  all  the  facts,  which  Mr  Wal- 
ton has  accumulated,  with  irresistible  force,  to  prove  every 
one  of  these  propositions.  If  any  one  doubte  them,  we 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  study  his  work  ;  and  if  he  is 
not  convinced,  we  say  without  hesitation,  neither  would 
he  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  But 
even  in  this  cursory  notice  a  few  leading  facts  may  be 
brought  forward,  which  cannot  fail  to  throw  a  clear  light 
on  this  important  subject,  and  may  tend  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  those  brave  and  enlightened  men  who  are  now  striving 
to  prevent  British  blood  from  being  any  longer  shed  in 
the  most  unjust  of  causes,  and  hinder  the  British  standards 
from  being  any  longer  unfurled,  in  the  name  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  infidelity,  rapine,  and 
oppression. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution  of  1812  was 
fabricated  by  a  clique  of  urban  agitators,  and  thrust, 
amidst  the  agonies  of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  on  an  un- 
conscious or  unwilling  nation,  the  following  account  is  given 
by  our  author  : — 
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"Ill  tbe  decrees  tnd  other  preputttions  made  hj  the  central  jnnla,  in 
uiticipation  of  tbe  meetiDg  of  Cortes,  tbe  old  mode  of  conveuiDg  the 
natioDBl  assembly  had  been  abandooed,  the  illnminati  coogregated  at  Seville 
being  of  opinion  '  that  tbe  ancient  usages  were  more  a  mattec  of  historical 
research  than  of  practical  importance.'  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  ia 
tbeir  stead  a  new  elector^  law  shonld  be  framed,  more  congenial  to  tbe 
general  prlndjde  of  represeatatioa ;  the  resnlt  of  which  was,  Ibat  tboee  cities 
whidi  liad  depnUes  In  the  Cortes  laat  assembled  were  to  have  a  Toice,  as 
well  as  tbe  soperior  jantaa,  and  that  one  depntj  should  besides  t>e  elected 
for  ereiy  Shy  thonsand  sonls.  It  was  also  settled  that  the  Sootb  American 
pro^Dces,  at  the  time  actnaUj  in  a  state  of  insnrrection,  shonld,  for  tbe 

S resent,  have  substitutes  chosen  for  them,  nntii  tbej  sent  over  delegates 
n\j  elected.  It  ia  a  cnrions  fact,  that  on  tbe  18th  of  tbe  previous  April 
Joseph  Bonaparte  convened  Cortes,  and  it  was  at  the  time  tbongbt  that 
this  example  served  to  stimulate  the  central  junta  to  perform  their  long 
forgotten  promise. 

"  The  new-fashioned  Cortes  opened  on  the  24th  of  September,  con^tiog; 
onlf  of  popnlar  depndes,  or  one  estate,  the  other  two  being  excluded. 
When  the  iDaagnral  ceremonies  were  over,  the  members  assembled  declared 
themselves  lenllj  constitnted  In  'general  and  extraordinaij  Cortes,'  io 
whom  the  nauonal  sovereignty  resided  ;  or,  in  other  words,  thej  at  once 
declared  themselves  a  constituent  assembly. 

"  In  one  respect,  tbe  assemblj  of  tbe  Spanish  Cortes  of  1610  resembled 
that  of  tbe  E^ch  States-general  In  1791,  the  members  being  mostly  new 
men  whose  names  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  before.  In  another  sense,  the 
disparity  between  tbe  two  assemblies  was  great.  The  States- general  opened 
tbeir  sittings  under  legal  forms,  with  the  three  orders,  and,  after  stormy 
debates,  one  state  ejected  or  absorbed  tbe  other  two,  wben  the  triumphant 
party,  declaring  themselves  a  constitoent  assembly,  proceeded  to  enact  laws 
and  frame  a  constiteUon  ;  in  the  end,  rendering  diemselves  superior  to  tbe 
authority  which  bad  convened  them,  and  no  longer  responsible  to  those 
whom  they  were  intended  to  represent.  Tbe  Cadiz  Cortes  adopted  a 
readier  and  less  complicated  plan.  In  utter  dcBance  of  legal  forms  and 
ancient  nsages,  the  SpantMk  ComnuMt  befordumd  exduded  the  two  prwilegtd 
e$taUi ;  and  assembling  entirely  on  their  own  account,  at  tnux  voted  tkim- 
uha  to  be  a  coyutituatt  attembfy,  possessing  all  the  essential  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  tad  deliberately  proceeded  to  Imitate  the  example  of  their  Pa- 
risian prototypes. 

"  The  examples  given  in  onr  early  pages  show  the  little  analogy  between 
tbe  ancient  and  new  Cortes.  Tbe  latter  did  not  meet  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  regal  power,  to  provide  means  of  defence,  obtain  tbe  redress  of 
grievances,  or  reconcile  opposite  and  janing  Interests.  Their  object  was 
not  to  heal  tbe  wounds  in  tbe  state,  to  introduce  order  and  concert,  or 
remove  those  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  impeded  the  progress  of  tbe 
national  caose.  As  the  genuine  ofispring  of  the  central  junto,  they  rather 
thooght  ot  teiiing  upon  pouter,  etyoyiag  tta  tmeeti,  and  carrying  into  effect 
those  theories  with  a  fondness  for  which  an  admiration  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution bad  infected  many  leading  members,  some  of  whom  were  anxious  to 
■hine  after  the  manner  of  Mirabeau, — whilst  others  thought  they  could 
emulate  the  e:iaraple  of  Abb^  Siiyes,  or  took  Brissot  as  their  model.  In 
a  word,  wholly  nnpractised  in  the  science  of  legislation,  and  unmindrnl  that 
tbe  enemy  was  at  their  gates,  they  set  to  work  with  a  fhll  determination  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  tbe  French  Constituent  Assembly,  and  began  by 
a  vote  rimllar  to  that  passed  by  our  Uonse  of  Commons  in  1648,  whereby 
they  dedared  that  Me  lovereiffn  power  exdtmeeb/  retided  m  tAcni, — and,  con- 
aequently,  that  whatever  they  enacted  was  law,  without  tbe  consent  of 
either  king,  peers,  or  clergy." 
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The  minouB  step  by  which,  to  the  excluBion  of  the  real 
representatives  of  tlhe  nation,  a  band  of  urban  reYoIutioniats 
contrived  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  Bupreme  direction  of 
the  ConBtituent  Assembly  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  is  thus 
explained  : — 

"  On  the  10th  September  1810,  a  fortnight  before  the  opening  of  the 
Cortee,  the  regents  Issaed  tn  edict,  icconpuiied  bj  a  decree,  In  wblch  the 
impossibility  of  obtuntDg  proper  representatives  from  the  nltra-mftrioe  pro- 
vloces  and  thoae  occupied  bj  the  enemy  is  lamented,  and  a  plan  devised 
to  remedy  the  defect,  by  means  of  snl^titntes  diosen  npon  the  spot.  It 
was  accordingly  ordained  that  twenty-three  persona  should  be  picked  out  lo 
rgjraenl  lAe  placu  held  by  the  FtctkA,  and  Ihirly/or  the  Indies ;  which  anm- 
ber  of  snbstltntes,  incorporated  with  the  real  delegates  already  arrived,  or 
aboat  to  arrive,  it  was  thought  wonld  compose  a  respectable  congress,  suffi- 
cient, under  existing  circamatancea,  to  open  the  house  and  carry  on  business, 
even  althongh  others  shonld  anfortnoately  not  arrive.* 

From  the  official  records  of  the  Cortes,  it  appears  that  its 
numbers  stood  thus  : — 
Members  retomed  by  provinces  ofSpain  nnoccnpied  by  the  French,  127 
Substitutes  provided  at  Cadiz  for  the  others,  ....  46 
"  It  would  be  almost  insnltlog  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  offer  any 
lemarks  upon  either  the  Illegality  or  the  incongruity  of  a  legislature  com- 
posed of  such  elements  as  the  preceding  sketch  presents.  Independently  of 
a  total  abandonment  of  ancient  usages,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the  elective 
franchise  practised  in  former  times ;  besides  the  exclosion  of  two  estates, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  third  on  a  basis  not  only  impracticable,  bnt 
also  ridiculous  ;  substitutes  are  put  in  to  represent  an  Infinitely  larger  pro- 
portion of  territory  in  both  hemispheres  than  that  which,  with  the  feea 
agency  of  the  inhabitants,  is  enabled  to  return  representatives,  elected 
according  to  the  scale  proposed  by  the  conveners  of  the  Cortes  themselves, 
fonnded  on  mies  of  tneir  own  framing.  The  r^resentative  principle  wot 
Hut  entirely  lo*t;  and  how  a  party  of  politicians  and  philosophers,  circum- 
scribed to  a  small  spot  of  gronnd,  and  protected  only  by  the  uaval  force 
of  an  ally,  could  during  eighteen  mouths  sit  qnietly  down  and  frame  a  con- 
.  stitalion  for  the  acceptance  of  nearly  thirty  millions  of  people,  situated  In 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  opposed  in  interests  as  well  as  in  habits, 
on  a  plan  so  defective  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
many  singularities  which  marked  the  Spanish  contest. 

"  In  the  new  representative  plan,  neither  population  nor  wealth  wea 
taken  as  a  basis.  Valeucia,  with  1,010,740  sonia,  was  allowed  nineteen 
depnties ;  whilst  Granada,  inclnding  Malaga,  and  containing  1,100,640, 
bad  only  two.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Navarre,  with  271,285  soals  ; 
Biscay,  with  130,000  ;  Guiposcoa,  with  126,789  -,  and  Alava,  with  66,189, 
are  rated  at  one  each  ;  whereas,  the  monntains  of  Bonds  bad  two.  Spain, 
with  14,000,000  of  souls,  is  set  down  at  154  deputies ;  when  the  Sonth 
American  and  Asiatic  provinces,  by  the  central  jnnta  declared  integral 
and  eqnal  parts  of  the  monarchy,  and  containing  a  papulation  of  more 
than  17,000,000,  were  represented  by  64.  Never  was  anything  more 
monstrous  than  the  organisation  of  the  Cadiz  legislature,  mora  opposed  to 
tbe  practice  in  ancient  times,  or  moie  at  variance  with  the  objects  for  which 
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tlie  Cortes  were  to  meet.  It  was  not  even  ia  accordance  with  the  wild 
theories  of  the  daj.  The  absence  of  opposition  was  the  only  sanction 
Given  to  their  laboars ;  a  drcnmetuice  which  ms^  I>e  easily  acconnted  for 
Id  the  existing  state  of  the  Peninsnis." 

Tbeae  ReTolutioniBts  vere  not  long  in  inyoking  the  aid 
of  the  same  principles  which,  emanating  from  the  Jacobins 
of  Paris,  bad  consigned  France  to  slavery  and  Europe  to 
blood.  "  Ei^t  or  nine  journals  were  immediately  estab- 
lished in  Cadiz,  of  which  one  was  called  The  Robes- 
pierre." 

"  The  principles  proclaimed  bj  the  constitntion,  if  possible,  are  more 
monetrons  than  the  manner  la  which  it  was  constructed.  It  begins  bj 
declaring  that  the  legLslstnre  is  composed  of  the  general  and  extraordinarf 
Cort«s  of  the  Spanish  nations  represented  by  depnties  from  Spain, 
America,  and  Asia;  that  the  national  sovereignty  resides  in  the  Cortes, 
and  that  the  power  of  making  laws  belongs  to  them  joiatly  with  the  king ; 
that  l/ie  popuUUion  is  to  be  la&n  ai  a  batia  for  the  neu)  electoral  lato,  toiiAout 
any  defined  qtiaUJuiatian  for  eligibilily ;  that  the  Cortes  were  to  meet  every 
year,  and,  on  closing,  leave  a  permanent  deputation  sitting,  to  watch  over 
the  observance  of  the  constitntion,  report  infractions,  and  convene  the  legis- 
latnre  in  extrsordinary  cases ;  and  that  the  king  should  be  at  the  head  of 
the  execntive  and  sanction  the  laws.  A  new  plan  was  also  formed  for  the 
government  of  the  provinces,  the  election  of  mnnicipalities,  the  assessment 
of  taxes,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  In  a  word,  the  Cadie  code 
derived  the  kitig  of  the  potOer  of  diuohing  or  proroguing  the  Carta,  and  in 
other  respects  destroyed  the  royal  preroffative,  as  well  as  feudal  tennres  and 
the  rights  of  property.  It  confonnded  the  Varions  classes,  reduced  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  extingnished  the  dvil  rights  of  a  whole  commnnity, 
cancelled  all  previons  compacts  made  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people, 
broke  the  bond  of  tmion,  tore  asaoder  the  charters,  confiscated  the  privi- 
leges and  franchises  so  liighly  valued  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  a  word, 
obliterated  every  Hne  and  feature  of  the  ancient  institutions,  by  transfbrming 
Spain  into  the  reverse  of  what  she  had  been.  It  was  a  sweeping  proscrip- 
tion of  every  privileged  and  corporate  body  In  the  country,  annihilating  the 
whole,  and  leaving  neither  wreck  nor  vestige  behind," 

Of  this  constitution,  which  is  now  the  constitution  of 
Spain,  which  the  anns,  ay,  the  Royal  arms  of  England  are 
employed  to  uphold,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  establishes 
— 1.  UHlVEHaAL  SaPPEAQE  ;  2.  OhE  LBGiaLATIVfi  CHAM- 
BER ;  3.  Annual  Pabliaments  ;  4.  It  annihilates  all  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  ;  5.  Sweeps  away  all  cor- 
porate rights  and  feudal  priyilegea ;  6.  Exterminates  the 
whole  royal  prerogative.  How  long  would  the  British 
empire  withstand  the  shock  of  such  a  constitution  ?  Not 
one  week. 

Even  before  it  was  brought  into  operation,  or  the  French 
armies  had  been  driven  by  British  valonr  from  the  soil  of 
Spain,  the  ruinous  effect  of  this  monstrous  constitution  was 
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80  clearly  perceived,  that  the  democratic  deapota  were  fear- 
ful of  its  overthrow. 

"  Snch  a  transillon  ta  that  wbicb  this  code  waa  calculated  to  effect,  waa 
too  BQdden  and  too  fiolent  Dot  to  meet  with  decided  oppositioa.  Its  level- 
log  principlea  aad  enbversive  doctrines  were  Bccordinglj  denoniiced  from  the 
pulpit  and  b;  the  press.  Every  epithet  of  odiam  and  contempt  was  applied 
to  its  ofBcioaa  frameri ;  and  bo  great  was  the  apprehension  of  distorbancea 
entertained  by  tbe  Government  Itself,  that,  within  a  month  after  its  promnl- 

Stion,  they  prevented  anna  firom  being  intrusted  to  the  Galiclan  peasantry. 
dividoals  of  rank  and  inflnence  were  banished  for  merely  ezpres^K  their 
disapprobation  of  its  proTisions,  or  their  dread  of  the  calamities  which  it 
was  likely  to  prodnce." 

The  fate  of  this  moDBtroua  democratic  abortion  is  well 
known.  On  Ferdinand's  accession  it  fell  to  the  ground 
from  its  own  weight ;  not  a  Bword  required  to  be  drawn, 
or  a  shot  fired,  to  dissolve  the  destructive  fabric.  His 
famous  decree  from  Valencia,  on  May  4,  at  once  extin- 
guished the  Cadiz  constitution.  In  that  instrument,  Ferdi- 
nand justly  said — 

"  To  this  Cortes,  in  1810,  convened  in  a  manner  never  practised  in  Spain, 
even  in  the  most  ordnons  cases,  and  in  the  tnrbnleDt  times  of  minorities, 
when  the  meeting  of  deputies  has  been  more  nnmerons  than  in  nsnal  and 
ordinary  Cortes,  the  estates  of  tbe  nobility  and  clergy  were  not  called,  not- 
withstanding the  central  junta  ordered  this  to  be  done  by  a  decree,  artfully 
concealed  from  the  conncil  of  regency,  who  were  equally  unaware  that  to 
them  the  junta  had  assigned  the  presidency  of  tbe  Cortes ;  a  prerogatiTO 
which  Otherwise  woald  never  have  been  left  at  the  will  of  the  CoDgress. 
Everything  was  thus  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Cortes,  who,  on  the  very 
day  of  their  installatioD,  and  as  a  commencement  of  their  acts,  stripped  me 
of  tbe  sovereignty  which  tbe  depntjea  themselves  had  jnst  before  acknow- 
ledged, nominally  attributing  it  to  the  nation,  in  order  to  appropriate  it  to 
themselves,  and  by  this  usurpation  enact  snch  laws  as  they  deemed  fit, 
imposing  on  the  people  the  obligation  of  forcibly  receiving  them  in  the  form 
of  a  new  constitution,  which  the  deputies  eetablished,  and  afterwards  sanc- 
tioned and  published  in  1812,  without  powers  from  either  provinces,  towns, 
or  juntas,  and  without  even  the  knowledge  of  those  said  to  be  represented 
by  tbe  snbstitntes  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

"  This  first  ontrap  against  the  royal  prerogative  was,  as  it  were,  a  basis 
for  tbe  many  others  which  followed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance 
of  many  depntles,  laws  were  enacted,  adopted,  and  called  fundameotal  ones, 
amidst  the  cries,  threats,  and  violence  of  those  who  frequented  the  Cortes 
galleries ;  whereby  to  that  wbicb  was  only  the  work  of  a  faction  tbe 
spedoUB  colouring  of  the  general  will  was  given,  and  for  snch  made  to  pass 
among  a  few  seditions  persons  at  Cadic,  and  afterwards  at  Madrid.  These 
are  notoriona  facta ;  and  thus  were  those  good  laws  altered  which  once  cou- 
stitDted  tbt  felicity  of  our  nation.  The  ancient  form  of  the  raonarehy  was 
changed,  and  by  copying  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  principles  of  tbe 
French  constitution  of  1791,  were  sanctioned,  not  the  fundamental  laws  of 
a  moderate  monarchy,  but  rather  those  of  a  popular  government,  witb  a 
chief  magistrate  at  its  head — a  mere  delegated  executive,  and  not  a  king, 
notwithatanding  tbe  introdnction  of  the  name  as  a  deception  to  tbe 
uncantioas." 
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The  joj  of  the  nation  at  this  pacific  liberation  from  their 
revolutionary  tyrants  knew  no  bounds.  It  waa  like  that  of 
the  English  on  the  Restoration.  The  journey  of  the  king 
from  Valencia  to  the  capital  vaa  a  continued  triumph. 

"  Some  members  and  other  flftmiog  patriots  proposed  open  realstuce,  bat 
soon  foDDd  that  thej  possessed  neither  phjsicai  nor  moral  power.  M  fU 
as  ontward  appearances  veat,  tbey  preserved  tiieir  consistency,  or  rather 
their  delirinm,  till  the  close-  Some  of  the  most  vodferoos  were  however 
seiEod  I  and  this  pnt  an  end  to  the  show  of  opposition.  Ferdinand  VII. 
entwed  the  upital  on  the  14th,  amidst  general  acclamations  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Persons  present  attest  that  never  did  Madrid 
witness  such  a  scene  of  general  exnitation.  When  the  king  alighted,  the 
people  took  him  up  in  theu"  arms,  and  triumphantly  showed  mm  to  the 
immense  concourse  assembled  in  front  of  the  psiace,  and  in  their  arms  con- 
veyed him  to  his  apartment.  From  Aranjuez  to  Madrid,  his  carriage  had 
been  prevtonsty  drawn  by  the  people.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  he 
walked  through  several  parts  of  the  town,  the  streets  thronged  with  spectft- 
tors ;  but  not  a  single  constituUoualist  ventnred  to  show  his  face." 

We  hare  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  original  illegal  forma- 
tion and  revolutionary  principles  of  the  constitution,  because 
this  lies  in  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  question.  The 
Cadiz  democrats,  like  all  other  reckless  revolutionists, 
bestowed  on  the  nation  at  once,  without  either  preparation 
or  reason,  the  prodigal  gift  of  unbounded  political  inSuence. 
The  whole  powers  of  govemment  were  by  them  vested  In 
one  Chamber :  the  Cortes  combined  the  powers  of  the 
executive  and  legislature  in  England,  being  vested  at  once 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  imposing  taxes,  passing  laws, 
declaring  war  and  peace.  These  vast  powers  were  vested 
in  one  single  assembly,  unfettered  by  any  separate  House 
of  Peers,  or  the  representation  of  the  clergy  in  any  shape. 
And  how  was  this  omnipotent  assembly  chosen  ?  By 
universal  ^iffrage;  by  the  votes  of  every  man  in  Spain  who 
had  a  house  and  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  No  qualifi- 
cation  was  required  either  in  the  electors  or  the  repreaenta- 
tivea.  A  majority  of  beggars  might  rule  the  state,  and  dis- 
pose at  will  of  all  the  property  it  contained !  1 1 

The  urban  rerolutionists  of  Spain,  an  ardent,  energetic, 
insolvent  class,  instantly  perceived  the  enormous  advantages 
which  this  extravagant  constitution  gave  them.  They  saw 
clearly  that  under  this  radical  constitution  they  would  in 
fact  be  the  mlers  of  the  state  ;  that  its  whole  offices,  emolu- 
ments, influence,  and  property  would  ere  long  be  at  their 
disposal ;  and  that  by  simply  sticking  to  that  one  point, 
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"the  constitution  of  1812,"  they  would  soon,  and  without 
bloodshed  aa  they  hoped,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  legialative 
enactment,  strip  all  the  holders  of  property,  not  only  of 
their  influence,  but  of  their  poss^giona.  In  the  few  great 
towns,  accordingly,  which  the  Peninsula  contains,  in  Madrid, 
Cadiz,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Bilbao,  and  Malaga,  a 
clique  of  agitators  was  immediately  formed,  who,  destitute 
of  property,  education,  or  character,  were  yet  formidable  to 
the  holders  of  property  over  the  kingdom  by  their  influence 
over  the  population  in  these  great  centres  of  profligacy, 
pauperism,  (uid  ambition.  They  were  closely  held  together 
by  the  hellish  bond  of  anticipated  plunder.  Freedom, 
liberty,  and  independence  were  ever  in  their  mouths ; 
tyranny,  plunder,  massacre  unceasingly  in  their  hearts.  But 
though  a  miserable  minority,  not  amounting  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  whole  nation,  they  had  great  advantages  in  the 
political  strife  in  which  they  were  engaged,  from  their  posi- 
tion in  the  great  fortified  towns  of  the  kingdom,  from  their 
Bway  over  the  depraved  and  deluded  populace,  from  the 
rapid  communication  which  they  maintained  with  each  other, 
from  the  want  of  union,  organisation,  or  intelligence  among 
their  rural  antagonists  ;  from  the  possession  of  a  plausible 
cri  de  guerre,  "  the  constitution  of  1812,"  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sovereign  charm  by  its  supporters  for  every 
evil ;  and  from  the  union,  energy,  and  resolution  which 
present  insolvency,  and  the  prospect  of  future  plunder,  had 
diffused  universally  through  their  ranks. 

It  is  the  more  material  to  attend  to  these  considerations, 
because  it  is  the  struggle  to  re-establish  this  radical  consti- 
tution which  is  the  real  matter  that  has  ever  since  been  at 
issue  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Queen 
at  Madrid  was  from  the  first  a  mere  puppet ;  the  Estatuto 
Real  a  mere  instalment ;  the  revolt  of  La  Granja  brought 
to  light  their  real  prospects,  and  revealed,  in  its  pristine 
nakedness,  the  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  democratic 
faction.  By  it  the  constitution  of  1812  has  again  become 
the  basis  of  the  constitution  :  a  nocturnal  revolt,  an  irrnp- 
tioD  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Queen,  a  drunken  sergeant 
and  ten  treasonable  grenadiers,  were  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  phantom  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  which,  as  a  mask 
to  their  ulterior  designs,  the  revolutionists  bad  set  up.   And 
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it  is  to  support  suck  a  cause,  to  establish  sucb  a  revolution- 
ary regime,  that  General  Evans  and  his  unhappy  band  have 
been  exposed  to  defeat  and  dishonour,  and  £500,000  worth 
of  artDS  and  ammunition  sent  to  the  democrats  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  the  Rojal  flag  of  England  displayed  beside  the 
abettors  of  spoliation,  robbery,  and  murder  I 

The  erils  experienced  and  anticipated  from  this  radical 
constitution,  howerer,  Tere  so  powerful,  that  it  probably 
never  again  would  have  reared  its  hated  head  in  Spain,  were 
it  not  that  in  an  evil  hour  Ferdinand  VII.  resolved  upon 
an  expedition  to  South  America  in  1821,  to  subdue  the 
revolted  provinces,  and  assembled  20,000  men  in  the  Isle 
of  Leon  for  that  purpose.  This  distant  service  was  to  the 
last  degree  unpopular  in  the  Spanish  army  ;  its  inglorious 
dangers,  its  certain  hardships,  its  boundless  fatigues,  ita 
remote  situation,  its  probable  disastrous  tennination,  were 
present  to  every  min^  and  filled  both  oGG^ers  and  men  with 
the  most  gloomy  presentiments,  and  left  them  in  that  state 
of  moody  despair  when  the  most  desperate  and  flagitious 
projects  are  most  likely  to  be  embraced  with  alacrity.  The 
presence  of  20,000  men  close  to  Cadiz  or  within  ita  walls, 
influenced  by  these  feelings,  was  too  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  revolutionists  in  that  great  centre  of  democracy 
to  let  slip  for  re-establishing  their  hated  dominion.  While 
the  troops  were  waiting  for  the  transports  to  convey  them 
across  the  Atlantic,  which,  with  the  usual  want  of  foresight 
in  the  Spanish  character,  were  very  long  of  being  prepared, 
intrigues  were  actively  set  on  foot  by  the  Cadiz  clique ;  and 
in  the  subaltern  officers  of  the  army,  which  is  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  men  of  property  in  Spain,  and  filled  with  mere 
adventurers,  they  found  the  most  ready  reception.  Soldiers, 
unless  restrained  by  preponderance  of  property  and  educa- 
tion in  their  officers,  are  never  averse  to  playing  the  part  of 
pnetorians ;  they  are  seldom  disinclined  to  setting  an  empire 
up  to  sale.  The  glittering  prospect,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
escaping  a  perilous,  hatefiil,  and  inglorious  foreign  service, 
and  on  the  other,  disposing  of  the  whole  emoluments  and 
advantages  of  govemnieDt  for  themselves  or  their  connexions, 
was  more  than  the  military  adventurers  of  the  Isle  of  Leoa 
could  witlietand ;  they  revolted ;  raised  the  cry  of  "  The 
constitution  of  1812,"  amidst  the  transporta  of  the  demo- 
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cratic  party  over  all  Spain ;  and  the  King,  destitute  of  any 
military  force  to  withstand  so  formidable  an  insurrection, 
was,  after  a  trifling  attempt  at  resistance,  forced  into  sub- 
mission. The  promised  boon  was  not  withheld  from  the 
traitor  soldiers,  who  had,  by  violating  their  oaths,  brought 
about  the  rerolution ;  they  were  retained  at  home ;  the 
expedition  against  South  America  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
crown  of  the  Indies  for  erer  lost  to  the  throne  of  Castile. 
But  what  was  that  to  the  Spanish  democrats  1  What  did 
it  signify  that  the  empire  was  dismembered,  and  the  Trans- 
atlantic colonies  consigned  to  anarchy,  despotism,  and 
suffering,  unparalleled  in  modem  times  1  They  had  got  to 
the  head  of  affairs  ;  the  pillar  of  the  constitution  was  raised 
in  every  considerable  town  of  Spain ;  the  Cadiz  clique  had 
become  prime  ministers  ;  and  every  province  of  the  Penin- 
sula was  placed  under  the  rule  of  a  set  of  low,  rapacious, 
revolutionary  employes,  who  made  use  of  all  their  authority 
to  promote  the  election  of  such  extreme  deputies  for  the 
Cortes  as  might  insure  the  total  revolutionising  of  the  state. 
Even  while  the  Liberals  lay  at  Cadiz,  they  had  begun 
their  system  of  rapacious  iniquity. 

"M.  Alcala  Golisno,"  sajd  Walton,  "assisted  in  a  civil  capacitj,  and 
when  the  mntiDeera  were  sbat  up  in  La  Isla,  wrote  tbe  priocip&l  proclama- 
tions and  addresses  which  served  to  extead  the  insmrectioD.  On  reaching 
Madrid,  this  civiliai)  became  one  of  the  leading  speakers  at  the  debating 
society  of  the  Fontatta  de  Oro,  and  was  afterwards  aamed  Intendant  of 
Cordova.  la  ]822  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes,  from  which  period  he  ia 
classed  among  the  leaders  of  tbe  exaltadoa.  His  speeches  were  marked  with 
impetaosit;  and  extreme  liberalism  ;  bat  his  ideas  were  not  always  regntar, 
or  bis  conduct  consistent.  He  wag  among  the  emiKranls  in  this  coaotry, 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  radicalism, — a  blessing  of  which  the  last  importation 
into  Spain  has  been  pretty  extensive.  The  latter  part  of  his  political  career 
was  the  most  snccessfal,  his  labonrs  having  been  crowned  wi^i  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  of  Mariae.  Whilst  the  enny  remained  at  La  Isla,  lAe 
naeal  arienal*  uierc  comjAettly  ffuUed.  The  copper,  braet  cannon,  rigguui, 
and  ottitT  valuablet,  were  sold  to  the  Gibrcdlar  Jews,  who  ascended  the  river 
of  Santi  Petri  and  fetched  their  purchases  away." 

The  worshippers  of  the  constitution  of  1 8 1 2  were  not  slow 
in  beginniog  with  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  revolutionary 
projects,  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church. 

"  Various  reports,"  says  Mr  Walton,  "  on  the  poverty  of  tbe  treasory, 
the  annual  deScit,  tlie  arrears  of  pay,  and  a  variety  of  other  financial  mat- 
ters, had  been  sobmitted  to  the  Chamber,  and  prodnced  no  small  degree  of 
embarrassment.  The  expedient  of  a  foreign  loan  was  adopted ;  and  it  being 
uo  longer  necesasry  to  temporise  with  the  clergy,  a  plan  was  formed  for  the 
appropriation  of  church  property,  which  it  was  supposed  wonld  yield  an 
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RbondaDt  hairest.  Bj  t,  decree  passed  October  iBt,  the  moDuteries  wer« 
Boppressed,  excepllng  &  certain  number,  and  also  aeveral  of  the  militar}' 
orders,  tbe  revenues  of  wbicb,  it  was  agreed,  sboold  be  set  apart  for  the 
payment  of  the  natioafd  debt,  after  penslona  had  been  secured  to  Rieg&, 
Quiroga,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  La  Isla  matlnj.  Tbe  inmates  of  the 
suppressed  convents  were  to  receive  stipends  from  the  Goverumtnt ;  bot  it 
was  clear  that  the  exigencies  of  the  slate,  if  no  other  reasons  existed,  would 
prevent  the  performance  of  tbis  promise.  Hitherto  the  king  hod  remained 
passive,  and  sanctioned,  certainly  against  his  will,  jet  without  any  remon- 
strance, the  variona  acts  tending  to  destroy  the  little  authority  left  to  him ; 
but  when  called  npon  for  his  assent  to  the  suppresBioa  of  the  regular  orders, 
he  hesitated.  At  the  end  of  a  month  his  signature  was  reluctantly  affixed, 
and  the  next  day  he  departed  for  the  Escurial." 

Nor  were  tyrannical  measures  to  enforce  the  authoritj  of 
these  popular  despots  wanting. 

"  Among  the  new  measures  was  a  decree  awarding  the  penalty  ofbaniih- 
ment  for  eight  year*  against  any  one  endeavoonng  to  dissaade  the  people 


This  violent  spoliation,  IioweFer,  eicited  at  the  time  a 
general  feeling  of  indignation. 

"  This  precipitate,  if  not  nnJKSt,  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Cortes,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  public  indignation,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  own  down- 
fall. Besides  the  nature  of  the  act,  which  general  opinion  regarded  as  a 
pro&nation,  numbers  of  persons  vencTable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
Bent  forth  from  their  seclusion  to  beg  their  bread.  The  project,  therefore, 
came  before  the  public  stamped  with  a  dooble  title  to  reprobation.  It  was 
pronounced  a  violent  spoliatton,  as  well  as  a  revolting  act  of  irreligion ;  and 
it  appears  strange  that  the  patriotic  senators  of  1820,  after  clashing  wiih  tbe 
nobles  and  depriving  so  many  public  functionaries  of  their  places,  shonld 
have  thus  braved  tbe  anger  of  so  powerful  a  l>ody  as  the  clergy. 

"  Having  obtained  possession  of  the  political  stage,  thev  formed  a  confe- 
deracy to  keep  it  exclusively  to  themselves ;  and  if  anything  was  wonting 
to  complete  their  uanrpation,  it  was  to  vote  their  own  perpetuity,  as  the 
Ixing  Parliament  did  in  1642,  and  by  means  of  intimidation  obtain  the 
King's  consent.  They  had  an  army  at  their  disposal,  and,  as  was  done  in 
tbe  time  of  Charles  I.,  some  of  the  King's  advisers  were  denounced  as  ene- 
mies of  the  state.  The  indignity  offered  to  him  previously  to  his  abrupt 
departure  for  the  Escurial,  called  into  action  all  the  elements  of  collision. 
The  reduction  of  the  monastic  orders  might  be  deemed  advisable,  nay  neces- 
sary— BO  it  had  been  thought  before;  but  the  Conatilntionalists  having 
.  resolved  npon  that  important  measnre,  contrived  to  render  it  doubly  dan- 
geroos  by  the  manner  and  degree  In  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  and  tbe 
time  chosen  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  ReliglOBs  establishments  of  this  kind 
bad  been  interwoven  with  the  frame  of  society  in  Spain  ;  they  were  cenal- 
sidered  as  a  piincipal  appendage  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  had  been  formed 
by  the  coUective  funds  of  private  individuals,  were  associated  with  proud 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  still  held  in  veneration  by  all  excepUng  the 
Liberal  party.  When,  therefore,  the  people  aaw  these  eatablishmente  snp- 
pressed,  the  aged,  who  had  spent  their  little  all  to  procure  an  asylun)  for 
life,  cast  upon  the  world,  and  their  substance  beslewed  npon  persona  who 
bad  set  the  worst  possible  example,  by  beading  a  military  ret>ellion — theit 
resentment  passed  all  bounds."  * 

*  "  QiuTogB,  for  eiatnple,  bod  c^italisvd  his  pensloD,  and  thus  obtained  po«e» 
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The  first  commencement  of  ciTil  war,  and  of  that  atro- 
cious system  of  massacre  which  has  ever  since  disgraced  the 
Peninsula,  is  then  given  hy  our  author;  and  as  murder  was 
their  grand  weapon,  so  thej  were  so  dead  to  all  sense  of 
justice  or  shame,  that  thej  actually  had  its  emblem 
ENGRAVED  ON  THEiK  SEALS.  It  was  in  the  massacre  of  a 
man  who  bad  merely  counselled  "  a  free  and  national 
government." 

"  A  paper  of  a  mixed  character  made  ita  appearance  in  the  capita],  tend- 
ing to  excite  a  con nter- revolutionary  movement.  It  preached — '  No  despot' 
lam  and  no  anarchy — do  Camarilla  mid  no  factious  Cortes;  hut  a  fret  and 
nationaJ  government,  founded  on  the  ancient  imtitutiotu.'  The  anthor  beiog 
discovei'ed,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  bis  name  ascertained  to  be  Vennesa, 
formerly  tbe  cnrate  of  Tamajon,  a  small  tonn  in  the  province  of  Goadala- 
jara,  seven  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  lately  one  of  the  King's  honorary 
chaplains.  At  a  moment  of  pnbiic  escitement,  an  incident  of  this  kind  was 
liliely  to  prodnce  much  noiae  in  a  place  where  idlers  and  politicians  abonnd. 
A  surmise  got  abroad  that  the  prisoner,  in  cousequeuce  of  his  higli  con- 
nexions, woald  be  protected,  and  an  evasion  of  jnstice  was  apprehended. 
This  sufficed  to  rouse  the  ardent  spirits  frequenting  the  Fuerta  del  Sol ;  and, 
in  tbe  true  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  they  msbed  in  a  crowd  to 
the  prison,  forced  open  the  door,  entered  the  curate's  cell,  and  with  a  ttlack- 
smith's  hammer  beat  out  his  brsins.* 

"  This  mnrder  was  a  signal  for  general  agitation.  The  nobles,  royalist 
officers,  and  ex-fanctionaries  held  up  to  contempt  and  derision  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  unable  to  prevent  tbe  commission  of  euch  an  atrocity. 
The  ejected  monks  called  the  peasants  to  arms,  by  involiiiig  tbe  altar  and 
the  throne,  or  appealing  to  their  own  wrongs. 

The  large  cities  were,  in  a  contrary  sense,  agitated  by  clubs  and  debating 
societies.  At  first  these  clubs  had  been  the  organs  of  Government ;  now 
they  wished  to  dictate  the  means  by  which  the  commonwealth  waa  to  be 
saved.  Tbey  pnblicly  reproached  the  Ministers  for  tbelr  apathy,  almost 
accusing  them  of  being  leagued  with  the  King,  whom  they  denounced  as  the 
chief  plotter,  and  his  palace  as  a  ready  receptacle  for  the  Serviks." 

And  now  we  come  to  a  most  important  subject;  one  to 
which  we  earnestly  request  tbe  serious  atteation  of  our 
countrymen.  It  is  the  commencement  of  that  war  of  exter- 
mination, which,  as  Mr  Walton  justly  observes,  has  ever 
since  raged  in  tbe  Peninsula.  Let  us  see  with  whom  the 
responsibility  of  its  introduction  rests. 

idon  of  the  Qnutj*  de  CemadaH,  a  valuable  estate  near  Betanzoa,  in  Oalicia,  belong- 
ing to  the  monastery  of  San  HartiD,  at  Santiago,  of  tbe  Benedictine  order,  upon 
which  he  cut  a  large  quantity  of  timber.  Others  had  obtained  aatatea,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Bupprs«B»d  ordere,  in  a  similar  manner." 

*  This  deed  waa  celebrated  in  longs,  sung  about  the  streets  and  in  tbe  gnord- 
bonses.  Tn  ita  commemoration,  ecels  were  worn  with  a  creat  representing  a 
brawny  and  naked  arm  holding  a  hammer  in  the  hand.  Thii  ttai  beecme  foAxon- 
Me  aaumg  Uut  martillo  or  hammer  faction,  and  letters  at  that  time,  received  in 
England,  frequently  had  that  impreaeion  upon  them.  The  mob  were  also  in  tbe 
habit  of  eipreaeing  tbeir  displiseure  at  the  conduct  of  on  individual  by  beating 
hammen  on  the  pavement  under  hia  windows ;  a  pretty  signiBcant  indication  of 
the  &to  which  awaited  him  if  ha  linnad  against  the  sovereign  people. 
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"  Catalonia  was  the  canae  of  great  disquietude  to  the  Constitntionallsts ; 
and  in  order  to  pnt  down  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  and  dislodge  tbe  regency 
from  tbe  Sco  de  Urge),  Mina  was  appointed  earlj  in  September  to  command 
that  prindpality,  and  entered  on  his  dotiea  at  Lerida.  Aa  he  himself  stBtes, 
ho  found  '  the  factions,  to  the  nnmber  of  3!), 000,  masters  of  almost  all  the 
conntry,  in  possession  of  varions  strong  places  and  fortresses,  protected  by 
a  great  part  of  the  towns,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  they 
had  a  centre  of  anion  and  government,  via.  tbe  titolai  Regeticy  of  Spain, 
established  in  Urgel;'  adding,  '  these  were  the  elements  which  presented 
themselves  In  Catalonia.'  After  notidng  his  preparations,  he  proceeds 
thus :— '  I  commenced  operations  on  the  13th  ;  and  a  month  and  a  half  snf- 
Bced  me  to  organise  a  small  army,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cervera,  and  tafce 
possession  of  Castell-follit.  /  ordrrcd  tkt  total  dtttruetion  of  thit  last-men- 
tioned toicn,  as  a  punishment  for  tbe  obstinacy  of  its  rebellions  inhabitants 
sad  defenders  j  and  by  way  of  retorting  the  contempt  with  which  they 
replied  to  the  repeated  messages  I  sent  them,  as  well  as  for  a  warning  to  the 
rest,  npoQ  Its  roius  I  ordered  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed :  '  Here 
Stood  Castell-follit.  Toteiul  take  teaming;  sheUernot  the  atemtei  of  yottr 
eountn/.' 

"  Thns  spoke  and  acted  the  hero  of  Catalonia  at  the  close  of  1822 !  After 
enomerating  a  variety  of  other  exploits,  the  captain -general  comes  to  bis 
attack  npon  the  fortress  of  Urgel,  where  he  ezcperienced  difflcnlties,  and 
exnltlngly  adds,  '  that  in  the  eod  constancy  and  heroism  were  victorinua, 
and  six  hundred profiigata  and  robben,  taken  ont  of  the  prisons,  who  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  faction  of  the  ringleader  Romagosa,  the  defender  of 
the  fortress  of  Urgel,  expiated  their  crimes  on  the  mortting  of  the  evaetiaiion 
by  their  death  upon  thejietd.^  The  men  thus  barbarously  bntchered  were 
Royalists,  the  conntrymen  of  this  savage  pacificator ;  their  only  crime  was 
that  of  having  embraced  a  cause  oppos^  to  his  own, 

"As  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Conatitutionalists  were  then 
actuated,  subjoined  is  an  abstract  from  a  proclamation,  Issued  by  Mina  a 
few  days  before  the  Doke  d'Angonlgme  entered  Madrid:—' Art.  1.  All  per- 
sons who  may  have  been  mem  here  of  a  junta,  society,  or  corporation  opposed 
to  the  present  system  of  government,  as  well  as  those  who  may  have  enlisted 
men  or  conspired  ag^nst  the  constitution,  thail  be  irrevocably  ihot  Uie  iiutani 
they  are  lahen.  Art.  2.  Any  town  in  which  the  inhabitants  nre  called  ont 
against  the  Constitutional  troops  giall  be  burned  to  aiha,  and  till  one  lione 
it  not  left  v^ion  onorter.'— At  the  same  time  that  the  Governor  of  Catalonia 
published  this  proclamation.  General  Villacampa,  at  Seville,  issued  a  similar 
edict,  in  which  he  declared  that  '  every  one  who  by  word  or  deed  co-operates 
In  the  rebellion  shall  be  held  to  be  a  traitor,  and  punished  at  tuth;  further, 
that  any  one  knowing  the  situation  of  the  factions,  and  concealing  it,  shall 
be  held  to  be  a  traitor,  and  as  snch  treated.'  This  edict  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing: '  The  members  of  the  mnnicipalities  of  towns  situated  at  tbe  dis- 
tance of  six  leagues  from  a  Constitutional  column,  who  may  fail  hourly  to 
Bend  in  a  report  of  tbe  movements  of  the  factious  in  tbeir  vicinity,  shall  pay 
out  of  their  own  property  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  reals ;  and  if  any  injury 
arise  out  of  the  omission,  shall  be  jndged  in  a  military  manner." 

It  WHS  therefore  not  without  reason,  that,  on  tbe  20tli 
NoTcmber  1822,  Count  Nesselrode  declared,  in  a  public 
state  paper,  expressive  of  tbe  feelings  and  resolutions  of  tbe 
Allied  Powers  regarding  Spain — 

"  Anarchy  appeared  in  the  tr^n  of  re volntloo— disorder  In  that  of  anar- 
chy.   Long  years  of  tranquil  possession  ceaaed  to  be  a  sufflcicot  title  ta 
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property ;  the  moat  aocred  righlB  were  disputed ;  roinona  loans  and  contri- 
butions Dnceasiiigl}'  renewed,  destmctive  of  public  wealth  and  rninona  to 
private  fortunes.  BeUgion  was  despoiled  of  ber  patrimon}',  and  the  throne 
of  popular  respect.  The  royal  dignitj  was  outraged,  the  supreme  authority 
having  passed  over  to  assemblies  inflaenc^d  by  the  blind  passions  of  the 
mnltitaae.  To  complete  these  calamities,  on  the  7tb  Julj  blood  was  seen 
to  flow  in  the  palace,  whilst  civil  war  raged  throoghoat  the  Feninsula." 

The  armed  intervention  to  which  these  events  in  the 
Peninsula  gave  rise  on  the  part  of  France  in  1823,  is  well 
known ;  and,  when  put  to  the  proof,  it  speedilj  appeared 
on  how  hollow  a  foundation  the  whole  fabric  of  revolutionary 
power  in  the  Peninsula,  with  its  whole  adjuncts  of  church 
spoliation,  democratic  plunder,  and  Royalist  massacre,  really 
rested.  The  French  troops  marched  without  opposition 
from  the  Bidassoa  to  Cadiz ;  hardly  a  shot  was  fired  in 
defence  of  the  constitution  of  1812;  even  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  a  stranger,  and  the  hateful  presence  of  French 
soldiers,  ever  so  obnoxious  in  Spain,  could  not  rouse  any 
resistance  to  the  invaders.  The  recollection  of  tlie  legions 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  terrible  hardships  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  were  forgotten  iu  the  more  recent  horrors  of  democratic 
ascendency.  But  an  event  happened  at  Corunaa  which 
made  a  profound  impression,  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
stamp  OD  the  future  progress  of  the  contest  that  savage  cha- 
racter by  which  it  is  still  unhappily  distinguished. 


"At  Cornnna,  the  most  barbarous  occurrence  of  the  many  which  sullied 
the  annala  of  the  Constitutional  contest  took  place.  The  French  guns  oom- 
manded  the  bay,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of  Royalists  confined  In 
a  pontoon,  rose  upon  their  guards,  cut  the  cables,  and  drifted  out  with  the 
tide.  Fearful  that  the  other  prisoners  in  the  Castle  of  San  Anton  might 
equally  eacape,  the  mUitair  governor,  on  the  22d,  ordered  fifty-two  of  them 
to  be  brongbt  to  the  town,  and  in  tbe  afternoon  they  were  lodged  in  the 
prison ;  but  the  civil  authorities  objecting  to  this  step,  in  consequence  of  the 
crowded  state  of  tbe  prisons,  as  well  as  of  tbe  convents,  tbe  unhappy  men 
were  ;>ut  into  a  smalt  vessel  uid  conveyed  down  the  bay.  After  doubling 
the  point  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  in  Iront  of  tbe  lighthonse,  called 
the  Tower  of  Hercules,  they  were  brmtght  up  in  pMTtfrom  under  Oie  hatches, 
and  bound  together  back  to  back,  and  thrown  into  the  ita.  One  of  the  victims, 
seeing  the  fate  which  awaited  bim,  jumped  into  the  water  before  his  hands 
were  tied,  and  endeavoured  to  eacape  by  swimming ;  bnt,  being  pursued  by 
some  of  his  ezecntioners  iu  a  boat,  they  beat  ont  his  brains  with  their  oars. 
The  tide  cast  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  ashore,  where  they 
were  the  next  moruing  found  by  the  French  soldiers  on  gnard.  General 
Bourke  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  complaining  of  this  atrocious  act ;  but  tbe 
monster  in  command,  who  had  given  orders  for  its  perpetration,  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  together  with  several  other  patriots,  made  off  in  a  British  steamer, 
and  eventually  found  his  w^  to  England,  where  he  *hared  thai  hotpilaiitj/ 
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wbjch  wu  experienoed  by  the  other  refageaa.  On  the  12th  August,  Coraana 
capitnlated." 

Nor  were  these  atrocities  confined  to  the  north  of  the 
FeDinsula.  At  Granada  and  Malaga,  the  same  scenes  were 
enacted  with  even  deeper  circumstances  of  horror. 

"  So  insolent  had  the  UTationak  become  tX  Granada,  that  Rof  aliste  and 
pertona  of  moderate  politics  coold  do  longer  live  in  the  plac«.  Of  these,  a 
uKtty  of  abont  fifteen  resolred  to  withdraw  into  the  coontiy;  bnt  no  sooner 
had  thej  left  the  eabnrbs  than  they  were  denounced  as  having  gone  ont  to 
form  a  gaerilla.  The  NationaU  inatantl;  pursued  them,  and  at  the  disttDCe 
of  two  leigaes  succeeded  iu  capturing  seven,  the  rest  escaping.  Among  the 
party  seized  was  Father  Osnna,  an  old  and  venerable  professor  in  the  con- 
vent of  San  Antonio  Abad ;  the  rest,  castomhonse- guards  and  ofBcers  on 
half-pay.  All,  inclading  the  friar,  were  bound  to  the  tails  of  horses,  in  this 
manner  led  into  the  city  and  paraded  through  the  streets  \  after  which,  to 
add  to  the  indignity,  they  were  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  what  is  called  the 
lower  or  common  prison,  and  herded  with  felons.  Learning  some  days 
afterivards  where  the  few  who  escaped  had  retired  to,  the  eager  NatiottaU 
again  sallied  forth,  and  sncceeded  in  sarprising  five  at  the  little  town  of 
Colomera,  situated  in  the  mountains,  fonr  leagaes  from  Granada.  Their 
hands  being  bound  behind  them,  they  were  brataliy  tutauimMd  on  a  tmaU 
ridge  ofkilU  overlooking  Uie  Bridge  Cuhiilag.  So  ferociously  did  the  NatiottaU 
wreah  their  vengeance  upon  these  victims  of  their  licentions  fary,  that  their 
mangled  bodies  contd  not  be  recognised  by  their  friends,  who  the  next  day 
went  out  to  bury  them.  Among  the  victims  were  two  officers  of  the  guards, 
the  handsomest  yonths  in  the  province. 

"  The  seven  confined  In  prison  demanded  an  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
their  arrest  and  detention ;  bnt  nothing  appearing  against  them  b^ond 
their  being  reputed  Royalists,  whidi  did  not  exactly  warrant  the  penalty 
of  death,  the  Nationals  felt  afraid  that  their  victims  would  escape.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  1th  February  they  therefore  got  up  a  commotion  in  the  nsnal 
way,  and,  heated  with  wine,  gronpa  passed  along  the  streets,  demanding  the 
heads  of  Father  Osuna  and  his  companions.  Reaching  the  front  of  the 
prison,  they  set  np  yells  to  be  heard  by  the  inmates,  reiterating  their 
demand,  and  endeavonring  to  force  a  passage  through  the  gate,  where  a  ser- 
geant and  a  few  soldiers  were  generally  posted ;  but  when  the  aproor  com- 
menced, General  VUlacampa,  the  governor,  doubled  the  guard,  and  stationed 
a  lieutenant  there.    The  mob  being  disappointed,  went  away. 

"  Jn  the  evening  the  lieatenant  was  changed,  and  an  officer  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Nationals  was  placed  at  the  prison-gate.  The  commotion  wu 
now  renewed ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  mob  assembling  at  a  noted  coffeehouse 
in  the  Flaza  Nneva,  their  usual  resort,  the  death  of  the  prisonera  was  at 
once  decreed.  Sure  of  their  gome,  the  brave  N<aionaia  hurried  off  to  the 
prison,  where  they  were  received  with  a  volley  of  musketry,  pointed  so  high 
that  tiie  balls  struck  midway  np  the  wall  of  the  cathedral,  fronting  the 
prison-gate,  where  the  marks  are  still  seen.  This  saved  appearances,  and 
the  commanding- officer  thought  his  responsibility  anfflciently  covered.  The 
bloodthirsty  mob  now  rushed  into  the  prison,  the  leaders  with  their  focea 
blackened  and  their  persons  disguised.  Fiee  iamaUi  in  separate  cells  iMr« 
soon  laid  proitrate  upon  the  ground,  covered  toith  slabs.  One  of  them,  posted 
in  a  comer,  manfully  defended  himself  with  a  pillow,  which  dropped  from 
his  hands  after  they  had  literally  been  cut  to  piece*. 

"  Father  Osuua  was  now  led  forth,— as  the  old  man  supposed,  that  hla 
life  might  be  saved ;  but  no  sooner  hod  he  gone  fifteen  paces  beyond  the 
prison-gate,  and  turned  the  comer  of  a  narrow  street,  than  he  received  s 
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aabre-cnt  on  the  top  of  his  bald  head.  He  lifted  up  hia  hand  to  the  atream- 
ing  wound,  and  at  the  same  moment  s  blow  knocked  htm  against  the  wall, 
apoD  whicb  the  bloody  imprint  of  hU  hand  was  left  aa  he  eodeavonred  to 
save  himself  from  falling.  Dropping  to  the  gronnd,  be  was  beaten  with 
aticks  and  cat  with  knives.  Sappoeing  bim  det^  the  mob  dlapeiwd ;  wben 
the  ^oler,  hearing  his  moana,  convefed  him  bacic  to  the  prison,  where  his 
wonnda  were  dressed.  The  next  daj,  the  heroic  Nationals,  hearing  that 
Father  Oenna  still  survived,  flew  to  the  prison ;  when  one  of  them,  after 
insnlting  and  upbraiding  him  for  bis  Royaliat  principles,  put  a  pistol  to  his 
right  ear,  and  bkw  hit  brtdas  upon  the  oppotite  wali,  where  the  bloodj  traces 
were  seen  till  within  the  two  last  jears,  and  till  the  interior  of  the  prison 
waa  repaired.    The  seventh  vicrim,  who  had  been  conveyed  to  the  npper 


prison,  waa  murdered  under  similar  drcnmatancea.    These  at 

a  dmnken  frolic ;  and  if  thej  occnrred  in  182S,  can  any  one  be  astonished 

that  they  should  now  be  repeated?" 

Our  heart  sickens  at  these  atrocities;  but  the  exhibition 
of  them  at  this  crisis  is  an  indispensable  dutj  on  the  part 
of  every  lover  of  truth  and  justice.  It  is  nov  the  game  of 
the  Euglish  Liberals  to  vlthdrav  all  sympathy  from  Don 
Carlos  and  his  heroic  followers,  by  constantly  representing 
him  as  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  a  monster  unfit  to  live,  with 
vhom  the  infamous  system  of  giving  no  quarter  originated. 
The  documents  and  historical  facts  now  quoted  may  show 
how  totally  unfounded  is  the  assertion.  Here  we  have  the 
Liberals  of  Spain, — ^the  humane,  philanthropic  revolutiouists 
of  the  Peninsula,  committing  these  atrocities  when  at  tbe 
helm  of  affairs,  not  only  before  the  Royalists,  but  ten  years 
before  the  decUh  of  Ferdinand,  and  when  Don  Carlos  was 
still  living  secluded  in  private  life.  These  massacres  were 
commenced  by  the  Liberals  when  in  possession  of  the 
government,  the  fortresses,  the  treasury,  the  army.  When 
such  frighful  deeds  of  blood  stained  their  first  successes  over 
their  helpless  Royalist  antagonists,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
profound  feeling  of  indignation  was  roused  through  tbe 
whole  Peninsula,  which  has  rendered  it  the  most  difficult  of 
tasks  to  moderate  the  sanguinary  character  of  tbe  conflict 
in  subsequent  times.  Hitherto,  be  it  observed,  tbe  massacres 
had  been  all  on  one  side ;  not  one  act  of  retaliation  had 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 

With  truth  it  may  he  said,  that  the  revolutionary  party 
are  ever  the  same  ;  they  learn  nothing  they  forget  nothing. 
Mr  Walton  thus  sums  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  series  of 
crimes  and  follies  which  had  thus  twice  precipitated  the 
democrats  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  possession  of  absolute 
authority : — 
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"  The  follies  and  illegalities  committed  hj  the  Cortes  from  Uie  moment 
of  their  assembling  at  Cadiz,  maj  be  easily  traced  in  the  pages  of  this 
narrative ;  and  yet  the  aame  follies  and  illegalities  were  at  Madrid  and 
Cadii  repeated  in  1820,  21,  22,  and  23.  The  Cortes  first  became  the 
legislators  of  the  land  by  means  of  a  flagrant  act  of  nsarpation,  which,  nnder 
the  pretence  of  being  legally  coDStitnted,  tbey  sastiuned  at  ali  hazards ;  the 
second  time  they  rose  into  power  by  the  aid  of  a  military  mutiny,  and  were 
not  pradent  enongh  to  steer  dear  of  the  very  shoals  opon  which  they  had 
previooBly  bees  stranded.  The  first  time,  they  had  a  fair  opportanily  of 
jadging  the  evils  of  precipitate  and  ill-considered  legislation ;  they  then 
bebeld  events  pregnant  with  lessons  of  political  wisdom,  and  still  bad  not 
the  sense  or  the  courage  to  correct  old  mistolies  when  chance  again  placed 
the  helm  of  state  within  their  gjasp.  On  both  occasions  they  fdl  from  the 
same  CAUses.  Public  indignation  hnrled  them  from  their  seats  in  1814 ;  and 
in  1823  they  were  overpowered,  not  by  the  arms  of  France,  but  by  the 
displeasnre  of  their  own  countrymen,  disgusted  and  wearied  ont  with  the 
turmoils  in  which  tbey  bad  been  kept,  as  well  as  by  the  many  atrocities 
which  they  had  witnessed.  Their  army  of  96,750  men  was  gradaally 
frittered  away ;  and  while  in  fortified  towns  they  were  vainly  denouncing 
vengeance,  in  the  interior  the  lips  of  thousands  greeted  the  Cuke  d'Angon- 
l€me,  and  welcomed  bim  as  tbe  liberator  of  their  king  »nd  country." 

The  situation  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  irhen  thuB  a  second 
time  restored  to  his  throne,  was  snrroimded  with  difficulties. 
Not  only  had  the  most  furious  passions  been  awakened  in 
the  Rojalista  by  the  savage  and  uncalled-for  massacres  of 
their  opponents,  but  the  public  interests  in  every  depart- 
ment had  suffered  to  a  degree  hardly  conceivable  in  so 
short  a  period  as  that  of  tbe  revolutionary  domination, 

"  The  new  ministeiB,"  savs  Walton,  "  who  were  the  best  men  the 
country  could  produce,  found  everything  anbinged  and  in  disorder.  The 
misfortunes  of  which  tbe  Cadiz  code  was  so  lamenlable  a  memorial,  dally 
showed  themselves  in  some  new  shape.  The  more  the  state  of  tbe  country 
was  inquired  into,  the  more  fiagrant  the  errors,  if  not  the  guilt,  of  tbe 
fallen  party  speared.  The  reports  from  the  provinces  were  appalling — the 
treasury  empty,  and  foreign  credit  destroyed.  On  Isolated  points  the  shades 
of  opinion  might  have  varied  ;  but  In  the  condemnation  of  tbe  acts  of  the 
Liberals,  tbe  public  voice  was  unanimous.  Then  only  was  asoert^ed  in  its 
fhll  extent  the  galling  nature  of  tbeir  yoke." 

An  amnesty  was  immediately  published  by  the  King. 
The  exceptions  were  numerous,  amounting  to  nearly  two 
thousand  persons;  but  "  they  were  chiefly  assassins — ^men 
whom  no  amnesty  could  reach."  The  means  of  being 
reinstated  in  favour  were  amply  afforded  to  those  who  were 
not  actually  stained  with  blood;  and  great  numbers  were 
immediately  reinstated  in  their  employments.  The  rest, 
for  the  most  part,  withdrew  to  France  and  England,  where 
they  lived  for  many  years,  maintained  by  public  or  private 
charity,  and  objects  of  mistaken  interest  to  the  English 
people,  who  believed  that  the  selfish  projects  of  aggrandise- 
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ment  from  which  they  had  been  dashod  were  those  of 
freedom  and  public  happiness. 

The  repeated  and  ludicrous  attempts  which  the  Spanish 
RcTolutionists  made  to  regain  their  footing  in  the  Penin- 
sola  from  1823  to  1830,  and  the  instant  and  total  failure 
of  them  all,  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
slender  hold  they  had  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  strong 
sense  of  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  sway  which  the  eipe- 
rience  of  their  government  had  generally  produced. 

Doubtless  the  government  of  the  Royalists  during  the 
period  of  their  ascendency,  from  1824  to  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  in  1833,  was  not  perfect.  The  Ministers  of 
the  King  must  hare  been  more  than  human  if,  in  a  country 
in  which  such  a  revolutionary  party  had  obtained  for  so 
ever  short  a  time  an  ascendency,  they  could  at  once  have 
closed  the  fountains  of  evU. 

"  More,"  s&fs  tii  Walton,  "  perhaps  might  have  been  done — many  abnaea 
were  left  nntoncbed ;  still  commerce  and  agricnlture  coDtioned  In  n  progress- 
ive state  of  improvement.  Tbe  public  bnrdens  bod  also  greatlj  diminished. 
Tinder  the  admialstration  of  the  Cortes,  ^o  general  taxes  levied  were 
equal  to  a  hundi-ed  millions  of  reals,  afterwards  they  were  reduced  to 
forty,  and  the  provincial  rents  from  two  handred  and  ninety-flve  millions 
lowered  to  a  bnndred  and  thirty.  The  best  test  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
finances  ;  an  Idea  of  which  may  be  formed  ft'om  the  subjoined  approximate 
statemeots,  fonnded  upon  correct  data. 

The  foreign  debt  created  by  the  Cortei  from  Septem- 
ber 1820  to  October  1823,       .  .  .         £19,000,000 

Ditto  by  the  king,  from  October  1823  to  September 
1830,  .....  5,000,000 

Foreign  debt  cancelled  by  tbe  Cortes,    . 

Ditto  by  the  king. 

Interest  paid  on  domestic  debt  by  the  Cortes, 

Since  tbe  restoration,      ....  Paid  regularly. 

Public  expenditure  tinder  the  Cortes,    .  6,648,133 

Ditto  since  tbe  restoration,         .  .  4,197,772" 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Liberal  Government,  during 
their  short  reign,  from  October  1820  to  October  1823, 
that  is,  in  two  years,  had  contracted,  in  spite  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  confiscated  church  lands,  nineteen  millions 
BTEBLiNQ  of  debt;  and  that,  in  the  next  seven,  the  King's 
Government  had  only  contracted  five  :  that  the  Cortes 
paid  no  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  the  King  paid  it 
r^ularly.  Finally,  that  the  annual  eipeoditure  of  the 
Cortes  was  a  half  greater,  besides  their  enormous  loans, 
than  that  of  the  King.    So  much  for  the  realisation  of  the 
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blessiDgs  of  cheap  and  good  goTernment  bj  the  Spanish 
RerolutioQists ! 

Bnt  the  time  vas  now  approaching  when  the  cast-down 
and  despairing  Democrats  of  Spain  were  agun  to  be  elevated 
to  supreme  power,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Liberal  gOTemmenta 
in  France  and  England,  a  civil  war  was  to  be  lighted 
up  in  the  Peninsula,  unexampled  in  modern  times  for 
constancy  and  courage  on  the  one  aide,  and  cruelty  and 
incapacity  on  the  other. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  in  his  latter  years,  had  married  a  foorth 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  son,  but  one  daughter.  By  the 
Spanish  law,  which,  in  this  particular,  is  an  adoption,  under 
certain  modifications,  of  the  famous  Salic  law,  females 
were  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  j  and  this 
order  of  successioB  to  the  Spanish  crown  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  especially  England, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  had  regulated  the  succession 
to  the  throne  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Ferdinand, 
however,  was  declining  both  in  years  and  mental  vigour. 
The  Queen  was  naturally  desirous  of  securing  the  succession 
to  her  own  offspring,  and  she  was  a  woman  of  capacity  and 
intrigue  well  fitted  for  such  an  enterprbe.  Upon  this  state 
of  matters,  the  Liberals  immediately  fixed  all  their  hopes, 
and  artfully  succeeded,  by  implicating  the  King  and  Queen 
in  an  alteration  of  the  order  of  succession  in  favour  of  their 
daughter,  at  once  in  dividing  the  Royalist  party,  distracted 
between  the  pretensions  of  the  royal  competitors,  in  conceal- 
ing their  own  selfish  projects  of  aggrandisement  under  a 
pretended  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  order  of  de- 
scent, and  in  engrafting  the  interest  of  a  disputed  succession 
on  the  native  deformity  of  a  merely  sordid  revolutionary 
movement. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  vast  change  on 
which  the  Liberal  party  had  now  adventured  is  thus  ably 
stated  by  Mr  Walton  : — 

"  The  law  which  e:icliided  females  when  there  was  male  issue  was  precise 
and  peremptory.  It  had  been  enacted  with  the  due  concnrrenoe  of  the 
Cortes,  and  formed  part  of  a  general  settlemecit  of  the  peace  of  Gtirope, 
guaranteed  by  England  and  France.  This  law  was  besides  recorded  In  the 
statu Ce-boo)c,  and  for  one  haudred  and  twenty  jeare  had  been  held  as  tbe 
odIj  mle  of  sncceasion.  Its  abrogation,  therefore,  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  serions  consideration,  affecting  not  onlj  the  prospective  claims  of  the 
king's  brother,  fltreogthened  as  they  were  by  his  popularity  and  the  Royalist 
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interest  whicb  he  represented,  bat  also  those  of  other  members  of  the 
Boarbon  familj  who  came  after  bim  in  the  line  of  enccession.  The  under- 
taUoK  was  indeed  ardooos  and  awfiil,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
diangea  which  it  was  likel;  to  introdaoe. 

"  It  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  famil^r  aggrandisement  upon  which  the 
qneen  bad  set  faer  heart  The  proposed  measnro  arose  ont  of  do  wish  to 
rerive  a  prindple  snccesafnllj  muntaised  in  former  times.  It  was  part  ik 
a  BTStem  of  which  there  was  a  farther  action  in  reserve.  More  and  deeper 
mischief  was  contemplated  than  that  of  deprivlog  one  branch  of  its  heredi- 
tary rights.  TTte  aiUration  in  the  ettablU/ied  rule  vnu  intended  m  a  »eai  to  a 
revolution.  This  was  the  light  in  which  Ferdinand  himself  viewed  the 
proposal  when  first  made  to  him  ;  and  although  bis  scmples  gradually  gave 
wav  when  he  fonnd  himself  beset  by  the  creatures  and  puppets  of  the 
qneen,  there  woa  no  other  period  of  his  life  in  which  his  resoladon  on  this 
point  could  have  been  shaken.  Even  then  the  whole  scheme  wonld  have 
failed,  if  a  clever  and  fascinating  woman  had  not  been  the  prindpal  agent. 
Her  great  aim  was  to  raise  up  a  barrier  between  the  Infante  Don  Carlos 
and  the  throne,  and  the  king's  jealonsj  of  his  brother's  popularity  was  the 
chord  toacbed  with  most  efiect.  The  qneen  also  knew  that  this  feeling 
chiefly  led  to  her  own  marriage,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  most  propitious 
moment  for  the  development  of  the  plan  wonld  be  the  termination  of  the 
r^oicings  to  which  the  announcement  of  her  pregnancy  had  given  rise." 

The  way  in  which  this  extraordinary  change  in  the 
CoDstitution  was  introduced  is  thus  detailed : — 

"  In  the  Gazette  of  the  6th  April  1830,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
an  edict,  dated  March  29tb,  appeared  with  the  following  remarkable  head- 
ing :— '  Pragmatic  SanciioD,  baviug  the  force  of  law,  decreed  bv  King 
Charles  IT.  on  the  petition  of  the  Cortes  for  1789,  and  ordered  to  b« 
published  by  bis  reigning  majesty  for  the  perpetual  observance  of  law  2, 
title  16,  partida  2,  establishing  the  regular  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  ;'  alleged  to  have  been  in  force  for  seven  hundred  years. 

"  The  publication  was  also  carried  into  effect  with  the  usual  solemnities. 
The  ruQ  fell  in  torrents ;  nevertheless  the  magistrates  and  heralds  pro- 
ceeded to  do  their  datj  by  reading  the  decree  ^oud  and  posting  it  np  in 
the  public  places.  The  streets  of  Madrid  were  thronged  with  an  anxious 
and  inquiring  multitude,  who  did  not  hesitate,  in  no  messnred  terms,  to 
express  their  surprise  and  disgust  at  this  glaring  imposture.  Nobody  could 
understand  how  the  reigning  sovereign,  of  his  own  will  and  accord,  could 
venture  to  sanction  a  law  alleged  to  have  been  passed  by  bis  father  forty-one 
years  before,  and  which,  even  if  it  had  then  been  perfected,  (and  tbe  reverse 
was  tbe  case,)  could  not  be  held  valid,  for  obvious  reasons." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Mr  Walton  through  hie 
able  ailment  against  the  legality  of  the  change  thus 
unceremoniously  introduced  of  the  Ein^a  own  aiUkonty, 
without  any  recourse  whatever  to  a  Cortes  or  any  other 
national  authority.  It  was  not  even  attempted  to  get  any 
such  authority;  hut  it  was  pretended  that  it  had  been 
granted  when  the  alteration  on  the  law  of  succession  had 
been  made  by  Charles  IV.  in  1789.  The  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  so  important  a  matter  as  the  descent  of  the 
Crown  could  he  legally  altered  by  a  pretended  act  of  a 
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king  on  the  petition  of  the  Cortes,  without  its  even  Irnng 
knovm,  or  ever  heard  of,  for  forty  years  after  its  alleged 
enactment,  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  pretended  alteration  by  Charles  IV.  has 
never  yet  been  produced,  or  seen  by  any  one;  and  that  the 
fact  of  its  existence  rests  on  the  assertion  of  a  bedridden 
doting  King  in  favour  of  his  own  daughter.  And  even  if 
such  a  deed  did  exist,  it  would,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Spain,  be  utterly  null  in  a  question  with  Don  Carlos,  or 
the  princes  bom  before  its  promulgation,  as  not  having  been 
published  to  the  magistrates  of  the  provinces  in  the  way 
required  by  the  Constitution.  The  more  defective  the  title 
of  the  Queen  to  the  crown,  however,  the  better  for  the 
Liberals  :  they  had  now  a  revolutionary  dynasty  implicated 
in  their  struggle  for  supreme  power. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  decree,  Don  Carlos,  the 
next  male  in  succession,  and  directly  struck  at  by  the 
ordinance,  was  solicited  by  the  chief  nobles  of  Spwn 
instantly  to  assume  the  government. 

"  Sever&l  grandecB,"  eayB  Mr  Walton,  "  now  leagued  with  the  opposite 
partj,  together  with  generala  and  other  iaflnential  persons,  nrgea  the 
lofuite  Don  Carlos  to  come  forward  aad  accept  the  crown,  not  only  as  his 
right,  bnt  also  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  public  trunqnillity.  The 
conacientiOQS  prince  rejected  their  offer,  though  weli  aware  of  the  extent 
of  hia  popularity  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  alleging  that  bo  long  as  the 
king  lived,  he  mould  n«wr  do  an  act  derogatory  to  his  duaacter,  either  at  a 
brother  or  a  gubject.  He  was  then  invited  to  take  the  regency  npon  himselT, 
which,  it  was  argaed,  could  be  done  withont  aoy  violation  at  bis  principlee, 
on  the  plea  of  the  king's  illness,  and  to  rescue  the  country  from  a  dreadfnl 
crisiE ;  but  again  the  prince  declined  to  interfere,  observing,  that  his  lights 
and  those  of  ois  family  were  clear  and  still  well  protected ;  protesting  that 
he  would  not  take  any  step  that  might  hereafter  render  his  conduct  liable  to 
misrepresentation.  Had  the  prince  then  lifted  up  his  hand,  the  regency, 
and  eventnally  the  crown,  wonid  have  been  his  own :  Spain  wonld  have 
been  saved  from  tlie  horrors  of  a  long  and  sanguinary  civil  war.  But  where 
is  the  man  who  does  not  respect  the  prince's  motives  of  action — who  does 
not  admire  the  disintereetednesG  with  which  he  refused  a  sceptre  already 
within  his  grasp?" 

The  Cortes  never  was  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the 
alteration  of  tlie  order  of  succession,  or  consent  to  it;  but  a 
limited  number  of  creatures  of  the  court  (seventy-six  in 
number)  were  convoked  in  June  20,  1833,  to  swear 
alleaiance  to  the  King's  daughter,  as  a  princess  whose  title 
to  me  throne  was  unquestionable.  A  protest  was  on  that 
occasion  taken  by  the  NeapoHtan  and  Sardinian  ambas- 
sadors against  the  change,  on  grounds  apparently  unanswer- 
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able.*  And  even  all  the  efforts  and  infiuesce  of  the  Court 
could  not  give  a  Qatioual  character  to  the  ceremony,  or 
dispel  the  gloomy  presentiments  with  vliich  even  the 
humblest  of  the  spectators  were  inspired. 

"  Seventy-six  popular  delegates  had  been  anmmoned,"  aays  Walton,  "  to 
take  part  id  a  dumb  show,  at  a  moment  whea  two  of  the  mo9t  important 
qoestioDs  which  ever  presented  themselves  to  public  consideration  agitated 
the  coontij.  The  legality  of  the  alteration  io  the  laiv  of  succession,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  regent  in  caee  of  the  king's  death,  were  points  which, 
everybody  tboDght,  oaght  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Cortes,  if  snch 
was  the  character  of  the  meeting  juet  dissolved.  The  world  had  been 
ostentatiously  informed  that,  when  those  of  1789  met  for  the  purpose  of 
acknowledging  the  Prince  of  Astnrias,  the  question  of  snccesfiion  nas  intro- 
duced, and  this  circumstance,  aiter  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  made 
apleafor  the  establishment  of  ft  oew  rale:  why,  then,  all  this  silence  now, 
in  deflauce  of  public  opinion?  The  queen,  at  the  moment,  was  supreme, 
and  her  rival  a  voluntary  exile  in  a  foreign  land.  Every  precantion  bad 
also  been  adopted  Co  secure  the  return  of  deputies,  if  oot  favourable  to  her 
views,  at  least  belonging  to  the  movcmeut  party ;  and  the  capital  was 
besides  crowded  with  troops.  And  yet  the  queen  and  her  advisers  had  not 
the  couragt  to  trust  the  decision  of  ttco  plain  gueations  lo  a  meetuig  of  thrir 
own  eailing;  fearful  that  among  its  meinbers  some  lurking  Royalist  might 
be  fouod  to  expose  their  injustice,  and  argue  tbe  illegality  of  their  acts. 
Any  aympathiea  then  excited  in  favour  of  the  Infante,  might  have  been 
ruinous  to  a  cause  only  half  consolidated.  It  therefore  became  necessaiy 
to  carry  on  the  delosioa,  by  again  resorting  to  sophistry,  tergiversation,  and 
calumny." 

Meanwhile,  however,  eyery  effort  was  made  to  fill  all 
offices  of  trust  in  the  army  and  civil  department  with 
Liberab  of  known  resolution  and  detennined  character,  who 
then  found  themselves,  to  their  infinite  joy,  in  consequence 
of  the  disputed  succession  they  had  contrived  to  get  up  to 
the  throne,  reinstated  a  third  time  in  the  possession  of  that 
authority  from  which  they  had  been  twice  chased  by  the 
experienced  evils  of  their  sway,  and  the  general  indignation 
of  the  people.     lu  a  few  months  their  preparations  were 

■  "  The  law  of  1713  was  enactod  b^  the  cbiaf  of  a  new  dynssty,  with,  all  the 
fbrmalitiea  that  were  requisite  and  mdispenaable  to  ita  Tolidity,  and  at  a  time 
when  a  coDCurrenco  of  GxtrBOrdinory  and  distreBsiiig  circiunBtanceH  justified  the 
propriety  of  a  new  law  of  succesaioa  ;  that  it  ia  a  law  conBecmted  by  more  than  a 
century  of  uniDterrupted  eiiEtence  ;  that  it  was  the  neceasair  consequence  of  the 
stipulationa  which  secured  tbe  throne  of  Spun  to  tbe  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  to  bis  male  desccndaots,  and  that  the  weighty  reasons  in  which  it  originated 
continue  to  sobsist. 

"  We  have  fui'ther  cooaidered,  that  an  order  of  succeasion  established  aa 
this  waa,  by  the  consent  and  under  tbe  guarantee  of  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe,  and  recognised  Bitccesdicly  in  various  treaties  concluded  with  those 
powers,  baa  become  obbgatory  and  unalterable,  and  baa  transmitted  to  all 
the  descendents  of  Philip  V.  rights  which,  as  they  were  obtained  by  tbe  aacrifica 
of  other  rights,  they  cannot  relinquish  without  niaterial  injury  to  themselves, 
and  without  foiling  in  the  considcrBtion  due  to  tbe  illustrious  bead  and  founder 
of  their  dynasty," 
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complete.  Such  had  been  their  activity,  that  all  the  offices 
ia  the  state — all  the  fortresses  in  the  countr}' — all  the  com- 
mands in  the  armj,  vere  in  their  hands.  At  the  same  time 
Don  Carlos  fras  banished  ;  his  adherents  discouraged  ;  his 
cause  to  all  appearance  desperate.  Suddenly  reinforced 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  for  her  daughter,  by  the 
whole  weight  of  Goverumeut,  the  ReTolutiouista  had  com- 
pletely regained  their  ascendant.  Yet,  even  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, such  was  their  unpopularity  in  consequence  of 
the  numberless  corrupt  and  atrocious  acts  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty,  that  all  these  preparations  would  have  been 
unavailing  to  force  an  unpopular  and  revolutionary  change 
of  government  on  the  country,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
instant  and  powerful  support  which  the  Liberals  in  Spain 
received  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  from  the  democratic 
governments  of  France  and  England. 

"  Fordinaod  died,"  says  Walton,  "  on  29th  Septoniber  1833.  The  account 
of  his  decease  was  tranamltted  to  Paris  by  telegraph,  and  the  nest  day  a 
courier  departed  with  orders  to  M.  de  Rayneval  to  declare  that  the  French 
government  was  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  yonng  princeas  aa  bood  as  tbe 
official  notification  of  the  demise  of  the  crown  arrived.  This  step  had  donbt- 
lese  been  agreed  npon  with  the  British  Government,  in  anticipation  of  an 
event  long  expect^;  and  to  this  joint  determination,  and  the  immediate 
announcement  of  it  in  the  Madrid  Gazetu,  it  was  that  tbe  Qaeen  chiefly 
owed  the  ascendency  which  she  gained  in  the  first  period  of  her  regency.  At 


Spaniards,  who  were  disposed  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  lawfal  heir,  intimi- 
dated by  tbe  exteneivo  preparations  of  tbe  Government,  and  discouraged  by 
the  absence  of  their  natural  leader,  held  back  from  any  attempt  against  tbe 
usurped  power  of  the  regent,  through  fear  that  for  the  moment  opposition 
would  be  frnitlees.  Many  colonels  of  regiments  intrusted  with  command — 
even  some  Liberals  of  the  old  school,  sensible  that  the  cooniiy  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  civil  war,  hesitated,  and  only  joined  tbe  Queen's  canse  when  they 
saw  it  pompously  proclaimed  that  England  and  France  had  declared  in  ber 
favour,  and  thrown  their  powerful  aid  into  her  scale. 

"  The  British  and  French  Governments  may  be  said  to  have  then  assumed 
tbe  right  to  dictate  to  Spain  who  should  reign  over  her;  and,  as  if  It  was  not 
enough  to  have  appointed  to  tbe  throne,  to  have  taken  npon  themselves  to 
name  a  regent ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  governments  of  the 
two  countries  which  most  contributed  to  the  settlement  effected  by  Philip  V. 
were  really  convinced  of  the  legality  of  tbe  laat  measure  of  Ferdinand  VIT. 
to  annul  that  settlement ;  or  that,  with  their  boasted  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  limited  monarchy,  they  could  be  sincere  in  professing  a  belief 
that  the  mere  testamentair  provision  of  an  uxorious  and  enfeebled  king 
could  diainherit  the  rigfatfU  heir  to  the  throne,  and  subvert  the  fnadamental 
laws  of  his  country." 

The  result  of  this  possession  of  the  treasury,  the  seat  of 
Government,  the  army,  with  their  powerful  foreign  support. 
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U  veil  knoTD.  The  Queen  was  proclaimed  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  and  although  partial  risings  in  faTOur  of  Don 
Carlos  took  place  in  almost  every  province,  jet  as  that 
prince  was  in  exile,  and  his  adherents  unarmed  and  scat- 
tered, they  were  without  difficulty  suppressed  by  the  mili- 
tary force,  100,000  strong,  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Liberals.     But,  as  Mr  Walton  justly  observes — 

"  The  Spaiii&rdB  in  the  end  will  redress  their  own  wrongs.  The;  wiU  not 
submit  to  iaaolt  and  proscription ;  the  popnlu  tbnnder  will  nerer  cease  to 
roll  nntil  the  confederacj  formed  between  the  Spaaiah  Liberals  and  their 
foreign  allies  is  dissolved  for  ever.  Alreadj,  indeed,  ore  the  oppressors  of 
1823  and  1833  treading  on  a  terrible  volcano,  eorrounded  bj  every  sign  of 
past  ravage  and  impending  explosion.  Neither  the  Queen,  nor  the  party  bj 
which  she  is  npheld,  has  any  hold  npon  the  confidence  or  affections  of  the 
Spanish  people;  the  views  of  the  one,  in  endeavoarlng  to  secure  the  tbrone 
to  her  daughter  b;  an  outrage  npon  her  late  husband's  memory,  are  too  un- 
jnst  and  too  revolting  to  prosper;  whilst  the  object  of  the  others,  in  seising 
npon  power  for  a  third  time,  is  as  apparent  now  as  it  was  ttefore.  Were  the 
Liberals  really.friends  of  constitational  order — known  for  their  adherence  to 
settled  systems  of  reform — disposed  to  admit  changes  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  tried  merit — taught  by  experience  and  adversity  to  prefer  plana  of 
a  practical  character  and  easy  resolts,  to  dangerons  theories  and  extravagant 
notions — in  a  word,  were  they  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  party  prejudices  to 
the  general  wants  and  wishes  of  the  conntry,  they  might  still  have  repaired 
their  former  errors,  and  spared  the  efi^ion  of  blood. 

"  So  far,  their  cry  for  freedom  has  only  been  another  name  for  social  dis- 
organisation {  their  return  to  power  tht  commeneemtnt  of  an  uncontrolled, 
career  of  outrage  arid  murder.  Their  official  existence  seems  to  depend  on 
the  repetition  of  previous  follies  and  crimes.  Place  and  pelf  in  their  opinion 
cannot  be  secnred  nnlese  the  revolution  is  completed  by  the  utter  extermina- 
tion of  the  Royalistf:  they  equally  disregard  the  lawj  and  the  public  voice. 
The  Spaniards  have  always  evinced  a  scrnpnlons  respect  for  ancient  forms, 
Ai  weU  as  an  aversion  to  changes  in  their  institntions;  and  now  they  are 
told  that  they  must  have  nothing  that  does  not  bear  a  modem  stamp.  Tbey 
have  been  distingnished  beyond  other  nations  by  a  Jealons  love  of  their 
country  and  a  horror  of  foreign  dictation  ;  but  they  are  now  informed  that 
tbey  must  be  satisfied  with  such  rulers,  and  such  a  form  of  government  as 
the  Liberal*  of  London  and  Fori*  may  be  gracioueb/  pleated  to  bettoa  on 
tliem.  In  one  breath  tbey  are  branded  as  ignorant  and  prejudiced  bigots, 
and  in  tlie  next  called  npon  to  admit  changes  of  a  refined  kind  long  before 
society  is  in  a  state  to  receive  them." 

The  civil  war  soon  after  commenced  in  Navarre ;  and  we 
agam  pray  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
mingled  perfidy  and  cruelty  by  which, /row  the  very  first,  it 
was  distinguished  on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  forces :  a  cruelty 
BO  atrocious,  and  uniformly  adhered  to,  as  to  hare  rendered 
altogether  unavoidable  the  frightful  reprisals  which  have 
ever  since  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula.  Lorenzo  was  the 
Christino  general  in  Navarre — Santos  Ladron  the  popular 
leader.     The  former,  fearful  of  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
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privately  conveyed  a  mess^e  to  Dou  Santos,  signifying  Iiis 
wish  to  have  a  conference  to  prevent  the  eflfusion  of  blood. 

"  This  message  was  cordially  received,  and  in  an  nngnarded  moment  Don 
SantOB  agreed  to  meet  hia  adversaiy,  judging  bj  this  step  that  be  w«a  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  hnmanity  and  the  advaQcement  of  the  cause  which 
he  had  bo  ferventlj  embraced.  Withont  a  written  engagement  or  previous 
formalitj,  a  private  meeting  was  agreed  npon,  and  the  two  generals,  with 
their  respective  staffs  and  a  few  attendants,  proceeded  to  the  appointed  spot, 
a  short  distance  beyond  Los  Aroos. 

"  Santos  Ladron  endeavonred  to  persuade  Lc^'eoxo  that  he  was  wrong  in 
supporting  the  Queen's  canse;  and  in  the  most  feeling  manner  pointed  ODt 
the  calamities  in  which  the  conntrj  was  aboat  to  be  involved,  it  being 
evident  that  the  laws  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of 
Charles  V.  He  alladed  to  the  nnfortiuiate  contest  of  1820,  which,  he  said, 
was  aboat  to  be  renewed.  He  appealed  to  Lorenzo's  patriotism  and  religion, 
and,  08  one  older  in  rank  and  more  experienced,  implored  him  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood.  Finding  that  he  conld  make  no  impression  upon  tbeQoeen's 
representative,  Santos  Ladron  reined  his  horse  and  was  aboat  to  withdraw, 
when  Lorenzo's  people  fired  npon  him.  His  horse  fell,  and  as  he  was 
extricating  himself  from  his  stirmp,  the  flaps  of  his  frock-coat  flew  open,  and 
nndemeatb  discovered  the  general's  sash.  The  sight  of  the  insignia  of  his 
rank  inflamed  the  rapadty  of  the  Chriatinos,  and  they  mshed  npon  the  dia- 
monnted  chieftain,  eager  to  gain  so  valuable  a  prise  and  the  corresponding 
reward.  Santos  Ladron,  who  had  been  already  wonnded  by  the  treacherous 
Ore  of  the  Chrlstinos,  was  conveyed  to  Pamplona,  and,  withont  bdng 
admitted  to  a  hearing,  was,  with  thirty-two  of  his  companions,  subjected  to 
the  mockeo'  of  a  conrt-martial  and  condemned  to  death.  In  vain  the  pro- 
vincial deputation  and  the  Bishop  of  Pamplona  Implored  the  viceroy  and  the 
mllitaiT  governor  to  suspend  the  esecntion  till  the  matter  could  be  referred 
to  Madrid  ;  all  intercession  was  vain.  It  was  answered  that  the  fonn^ties 
of  a  conrt-martiol  had  been  folly  observed,  and  it  was  now  imposuble  to 
alter  the  sentence.  In  reality,  the  authoriljes  were  eager  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  Madrid  government  by  executing  with  precipitate  activity  the 
orders  of  a  remorseless  policy,  and  they  were  well  aware  that  nothing  could 
be  more  distatteful  to  t/ieir  emptoytrt  them  any  hetitation  m  ditcharging  tite 
bioody  teroict  that  was  required  at  their  hands.  On  tbe  15th  of  October 
Ae  mounded  general,  with  hit  thirty-two  eompaaiotu,  vxu  led  into  the  ditch  of 
thefiiTtreit,  and  there  privately  ihot." 

The  effect  of  thia  atrocity  may  be  easily  conceived. 

"  The  perfidious  massacre  of  thirty-three  persons  at  once  proclaimed  to 
Spain  and  Europe  the  faithless  and  remorseless  character  of  the  govern- 
ment that  sanctioned  and  rewarded  the  horrid  deed ;  as  a  measure  of 
intimidation  It  utterly  failed ;  nay,  rather  fanned  the  flame  which  it  waa 
intended  to  extinguish.  The  very  night  after  the  execution,  five  hundred 
persons,  mostly  youths  of  the  beat  families  in  Pamplona,  qnitted  tbe  place, 
and  joined  the  Carlista  of  Roncesvalles.  Tbe  next  day  Colonel  Benito  Eraso, 
who  bad  raised  the  valley  of  Ronceavalles,  issned  a  proclamation  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  an  address  to  tbe  soldiers.  In  the  former,  after  tagging  those 
whom  he  addressed  not  to  be  disconraged  by  the  misfortune  of  Santos  Ladron, 
he  added,  'Nq  vengeance!  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  a  religions  observance 
of  the  decree  of  amnesty  1  Let  order,  nnion,  and  valour  be  yonr  motto,  and 
trlampb  is  certain.'  A  noble  contrast  to  the  barbarous  atrocities  which  bis 
enemies  had  not  only  the  heart  to  perpetrate,  but  the  shamelessneas  to 
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Saarsfield,  another  of  the  Queen's  generals,  though  of 
a  more  mild  and  pacific  character,  'waa  nevertheless  con- 
strained, by  his  orders  firom  Madrid,  to  begin  the  war  with 
the  same  system  of  reckless  butchery. 

"  It  was  well  known,"  saj-s  Walton,  "  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  nvo- 
InUonarj  ediool ;  and  the  verj  names  of  man;  of  those  who,  fredi  from  the 
exile  to  which  Ferdinand  had  consigned  them,  were  now  employed  to  second 
his  own  operations,  mast  have  enabled  him,  loog  before  he  crossed  the  Ebro, 
to  jndge  of  the  probable  course  of  impending  changes,  and  have  Qlled  him 
with  mingled  feellnp  of  disconteat  and  apprebenstoD.  He  was,  however, 
carried  awaj  bj  events;  and  the  ease  with  which  his  advantages  were  gained, 
did  not  restrain  his  troops  from  markiog  their  progress  by  acts  of  violence, 
and  the  wanton  efiiision  of  blood.  His  orders,  donbtless,  were  severe,  and 
too  peremptory  to  be  trifled  wiih  -,  while  the  more  active  and  ambitions  of 
his  odBcers  must  have  been  allared  by  the  rewards  bestowed  on  the  bloody 
deed  of  Lorenzo,  to  imitate  his  barbarous  example,  and  to  adapt  their  mode 
of  warfare  to  the  taste  prevailing  in  the  capital.  Every  Carlist  ckieflain 
UAm  m  artM  teas  aeeordingb/  ihoi  without  merty;  the  same  severity  waa 
extended  to  the  lesg  rapontible  pcaiantty,  and  the  most  ansparing  efforts 
were  made  to  extingoish  the  hopes  of  Charles  V.  in  the  blood  of  every  class 
of  his  adherents ;  a  merciless  and  at  the  same  time  impolitic  rigonr,  by  which 
fael  waa  added  to  a  half-ex  tin  gnlshed  flame,  and  the  discontent  of  a  bold 
and  warlike  population  converted  into  the  most  bitter  and  desperate  hos- 
tility." 

These  inhuman  massacres,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
Carlista ;  but  wherever  they  rose  in  arms,  the  same  execrable 
system  of  murder  was  pursued  by  the  Queen's  generals. 

"  The  Carlists,"  says  onr  anthor,  "  one  and  all,  felt  that  faith  had  not  been 
kept  with  them  ;  that  the  proclamations  of  the  Queen's  oflic^rs  were  only 
intended  U>  entrap  the  nnwary,  and  that  their  real  aim  was  extemiuation. 

"  The  cries  of  fresh  victims  constantly  resounded  in  their  ears,  and  they 
coDtioaed  to  sbadder  at  the  remembrance  of  the  batcheriea  which  they  had 
already  witnessed.  Brigadier  Tina,  who  had  been  captured  and  bis  band 
dispeiaed,  was  on  the  26th  November  abot  near  Alcaniz.  At  Calataynd 
ttcaih/-<mt  Carluts  had  previously  met  with  the  tame  fate,  and  among  them 
two  ecclesiastics ;  a  fact  sufficient  to  show  the  bratalising  effects  of  the  new 
systeto.  lUorella  was  entered  on  the  18th  December,  after  a  close  invest- 
ment bv  General  Butron,  the  governor  of  Tortosa ;  but  the  Carlist  garrison 
escaped,  and  were  afterwards  overtaken  at  Calanda,  near  Alcaniz,  when 
their  commander.  Baron  Herves,  his  wife  and  three  children,  fell  into  the 
hands  ol  the  Queen's  troops.  Agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  day,  pnbtished 
by  Viceroy  Espeleta,  the  commander  of  the  Royalist  volunteers  of  Torre- 
blanca,  D.  Cristoval  Fnste,  and  D.  Pedro  Torre,  were  shot  at  Zaragoza,  in 
the  morning  of  the  23d  December;  and  on  the  27tb,  Baron  Hervea,  and 
D.  Ticcnte  Gil,  commander  of  the  Royalist  volunteers,  shared  the  same  fate. 
At  Vitorla,  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  for  whose  ransom  five  thousand 
dollars  were  offered,  was  also  shot  by  the  orders  of  Valdes,  at  a  moment 
when  a  courier  from  Madrid  could  not  pass  without  a  large  eacort." 

And  now  the  Queen's  Government,  emboldened  by  the 
success  with  which  they  had  hitherto  butchered  and  mas- 
sacred whoever  appeared  in  arms  against  them,  resolved  on 
a  still  more  sweeping  and  unjustifiable  act  of  democratic 
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despotiam.  This  was  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  whole  Basque  provinces,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  freenlom  which  had  prevailed  in  the  mountains  of  Nararre 
and  Biscay  for  six  hundred  years.  It  is  unneceasary  to 
say  what  these  privil^es  were.  All  the  world  knows  that 
these  provinces  were  in  truth  a  free  constitutional  monarchy, 
inserted  into  the  despotic  realm  of  Spain  ;  that  their  popular 
rights  were  more  exteosire  than  those  of  England  under  the 
Inform  Bill  j  that  they  exceeded  even  the  far-famed  demo- 
cratic privileges  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  For  that  very  reason 
they  were  odious  to  the  democratic  despots  at  Madrid,  who 
could  tolerate  no  restraint  whateyer  on  their  own  authority, 
and  least  of  all  from  free-bom  mountaineers,  who  had 
inherited  their  privileges  from  their  fathers,  and  not  derived 
them  from  their  usurpation.  Like  their  predecessors  in  the 
French  Directory  toward  the  Swiss  Cantons,  they  had  accord- 
ingly from  the  very  6rst  devoted  these  liberties  to  destruc- 
tion, and  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  success  to  carry 
their  tyrannical  determination  into  execution. 
'  "  As  BooD,"  says  Walton,  "  as  tbe  Queen's  mllitaj7  commanders  had 
establislied  their  aathority,  they  dtdartd  tkt  Basque  ftieros  provmmatlj/ 
turpentUd.  For  some  time  pagt  the  Madrid  GoTernoient  bad  wished  to  pUc« 
these  proTinces  nnder  the  CastLlian  law,  hj  canring  the  line  of  customs  to 
thtir  extreme  frontiers,  and  the  present  opportanltj  was  thoaght  favourable. 
Od  the  3d  December  Castanos  issned  a  proclamation  Trom  his  headquarters 
St  Tolosa,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  clauses :— '  If,  after  a 
lapse  of  eight  days,  arms  are  found  In  anj  house,  the  master  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  and  other  penalties ;  and  should  he  have  do  means  of  payment,  con- 
demned to  two  yean'  hard  labonr  at  the  hnlks  :  any  indlvidoal  oonceatiag 
ammunition,  money,  or  other  effects  belonging  to  an  insnrgent,  ihaUbt  ihot: 
the  honse  of  any  person  who  may  have  iired  npon  the  Queen's  troops  shall 
be  bnmt :  every  peasant  forming  one  of  au  assemblage  of  less  than  fifty  men, 
and  taken  in  arms  at  a  quarter  of  a  leagne  from  the  high-road,  shall  be  am- 
tidered  as  a  brigand  and  shot:  any  one  intercepting  a  Government  coarier 
*Aaa  be  shot:  every  village  that  shall,  without  opposition,  suffer  the  inanr- 
gents  to  obtain  recmits,  shall  be  punished  with  a  heavy  contribution :  all 
the  property  of  absentees  shall  be  confiscated ;  every  peasant  refosing  to 
convey  information  from  the  munlcipslitieB  to  headquarters  shall  be  put  in 
Irons,  and  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  or  bard  labonr,  in  tbe 
fortress  of  St  Sebastian :  all  women  who,  by  word  or  deed,  favour  tbe 
rebellion,  shall  be  closely  confined  :  a  court-martial  shall  be  formed  to  take 
cognisance  of  all  canses  brought  before  them,  and  every  moveable  colBmn 
shall  liave  with  it  one  member  of  this  court  for  the  pnrpose  of  canylag  Into 
effuct  the  provisions  of  this  proclamation.' 

"The  brutal  edict  was  read  with  horror  and  disgnit.  Snch  of  the  natives 
as  had  embraced  the  Queen's  cause  now  bitterly  repented  of  their  error  when 
they  saw  their  privileges  trampled  under  foot  by  a  military  despot,  and 
found  themselves  obliged  to  receive  into  their  bosses,  and  Ornish  with  every 
necessary,  the  soldiers  who  protected  him  in  his  ontrageons  exerdse  of  illegal 
power.    The  mere  inentiou  of  their  fiieros  being  anspeuded,  produced  » 
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magical  effect,  and  tbe  Basques  now  coDsidered  their  CRDse  more  than  ever 
BAQCtified.  Many  wbo  before  bad  remaiDed  neatral  flew  to  arms,  and  the 
war-cry  resonnded  along  the  monntain  ranges.  Saironnded  bj  rocks  and 
precipices,  the  Basqne  patriots  aseembled  to  consider  their  proepectg,  and 
deriBs  revenge  for  their  wrongs.  The  hardy  peaeantty  resolved  to  snfTer  tbe 
last  extremities  of  war  rather  than  submit  to  the  joke  with  which  thej  were 
threatened.  They  reqnired  no  oatb  of  secrecy,  no  pledges  for  each  other's 
fidelity.  They  called  to  mind  tbe  heroic  efforts  of  their  ancestors  to  resist 
oppression ;  and  holding  np  the  printed  paper  circulated  among  them,  in 
scorn  and  abhorrence,  they  swore  to  defend  their  freedom,  and  mntnally 
bound  each  other,  as  the  sword  was  already  nnsheathed,  never  to  return  it 
to  the  scabbard  till  their /Wros  were  acknowledged  and  secured." 

Human  cruelty,  it  might  hare  been  thought,  could  hardlj 
have  gone  beyond  the  atrocities  already  committed  by  the 
revolutionary  generals;  but  they  were  exceeded  by  that 
perpetrated  in  the  endeaTour  to  cruBh  this  gallant  effort  of 
the  Basque  peasants  to  rescue  from  destruction  Biscayan 
freedom. 

"  Zavala  (a  Biscay  chief)  having  seized  five  noted  CbrisClnos,  took  tbem 
to  his  headquarters  at  Gantegnis  de  Arieaga,  a  email  town  on  the  east  of 
tbe  river  Mnndaca,  where  he  treated  tbem  with  respect.  In  retaliation,  the 
enemy  sent  a  detachment  of  six  bandred  men  from  Bilbao  to  Murgnia,  to 
seize  his  family ;  afier  which  the  same  corps  advanced  npon  his  position 
wilk  hit  children  placed  in  their  forenxoit  rattk.  Zavala  was  stmck  with 
horror  at  this  revolting  expedient,  and  hesitated  between  bis  duty  as  a 
soldier  and  paternal  tenderness.  If  an  engagement  ensued,  his  own  children 
would  inevitably  fall  before  their  father's  mnskotry.  In  this  dreadful 
dilemma,  and  hoping  still  to  defeat  tbe  enemy  without  submitting  to  the 
cruel  necessity  of  destroying  the  dearest  portion  of  bimself,  Zavala  withdrew 
to  Goemica.  Here  he  was  attacked  the  next  day  by  the  same  troops,  who 
again  advanced  with  his  children  in  front  of  their  column.  The  same  torture 
awaited  the  distracted  parent.  He  placed  his  troops  in  an  advantageous 
posiUon,  and  tbe  fire  commenced  under  tbe  tree  of  Guernica,  that  glorious 
sign  of  proud  recollections  to  the  sons  of  Biscay — the  tree  under  which  they 
swear  fidelity  to  their  liege  lord,  and  where  he  binds  bimself  in  turn  to  keep 
their  privileges  inviolate.  WnXorj  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Biscayan 
Royalists,  and  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the  Queen's  trooiM  escaped.  The 
devoted  victims  of  the  atrocious  aEsailants  were  saved,  and  restored  to  the 
arms  of  au  agonised  father." 

The  extent  to  which  these  early  massacres  by  the  revo- 
lutionists was  carried,  was  very  great. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  estimated,"  says  our  HOihor,  "  that  not  less  than 
twebxkmtdredpereonthadbeettputtotkene'ird,  ortxecuted,inlhtBatquepro- 
viiuxt  and  Navarre  alone,  besides  the  many  victims  sacrificed  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  For  three  months  tbe  Queen's  agents  bad  been  playing  a 
deceitfnland  desperate  game.  They  respected  no  laws,  and  even  broke  the 
promises  contained  in  their  own  proclamations.  Hence  numbers  wbo  had 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  returned  to  their  homes,  again  banded  together, 
filled  with  the  roost  exasperated  and  vindictive  feelings ;  and  if  in  this 
state  of  mind  they  resorted  to  acts  of  retaliation,  those  whose  previous 
cruelties  provoked  such  severities  are  justly  answerable  for  tbe  excesses  of 
■     " ■•   ■  The ■       '-     " 
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paitiaans  gave  the  contest  a  deadly  Aod  ferocioaa  charHcter ;  and,  ae  if  the 
former  Hevcrities  had  not  been  sufficient,  fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  bj  a 
decree  issned  bj  the  Queen -regent,  and  beariog  date  the  2Ist  of  Jannaiy, 
in  which  it  was  ordered,  that  all  privates,  belonging  to  the  several  factiou!>, 
who  might  not  have  been  shot,  ahonld  be  emplojed  in  the  condemned  regi- 
ments of  Ceata,  Coba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Fhiiippine  lalimds,  at  the  same 
time  tliat  the  officers  were  to  be  pnniahed  with  the  ntmost  sereritj  of 
the  law." 

Nay,  80  resolute  were  the  reTolutioaists  in  carrying  on 
the  Tar  on  no  other  principle  than  that  of  indiacriminate 
massacre,  that  it  vas  repeatedly  announced  in  official 
proclamations  as  the  rule  of  war  by  the  Queen's  generals. 

"  On  the  5th  Angnst  1834,  Rodil  Issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said, 
'that  after  employing  all  possible  means  of  clemency,  he  is  convinced 
that  severe  chastisement  alone  can  put  an  end  to  the  rebel  faction ;  where- 
fore he  decrees,  Ist,  That  entry  one  found  in  the  raiJa  of  the  rebeii  lAall  be 
thot  at  toon  at  taken ;  2d,  Those  who  supply  arms,  favonr  their  attempts,  or 
obey  their  summons,  sAoU  be  equally  shot,'  &c.  This  edict  is  dated  Pam- 
plona, and  the  Btrictest  orders  were  circolated  to  carry  it  into  full  effect." 

All  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Carlists  to  establish  a 
more  humane  system  of  warfare  were  in  yain.  One  in 
particular  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  one  of  Zumala- 
carregui's  yictories,  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  high  rank  vas 
made  prisoner. 

"  On  the  first  leisure  moment,  Zamalacarregni  examined  his  prisoners, 
and  more  especially  the  count.  The  Carliat  chieftain  was  pleasea  with  his 
manly  behaviour ;  and,  aftei'  several  inqniries  as  to  the  state  of  a&irs  at 
Madrid,  promised  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  in  which  the  oonnt's 
rank  was  to  be  waived.  In  the  meanwhUe  the  connt  was  invited  to  Znmala- 
carregni's  table,  and  treated  with  evety  consideration,  A  few  days  after- 
wards, whilst  at  dinner,  Rodil's  answer  to  the  proposed  cartel  arrived,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  prisoners  for  whom  it  was  wished  Co  make  an  ex< 
change  had  been  already  ihot.  '  Here,  connt,'  sud  the  Carlist  leader,  '  take 
the  letter  of  yonr  Qneen'a  commander :  read  it  yonisclf,  and  then  judge  the 
sitnation  in  which  I  am  placed.' 

"  The  nnfortnnate  connt  turned  pale,  and  with  a  start  pnsbed  his  plate 
almost  to  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  repast  was  at  once  at  an  end. 
After  a  panse,  dnring  which  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  Znmalacarregni,  ad- 
dressing the  weeping  connt,  added,  '  I  wished  to  spare  yon,  and  such  also 
I  know  wonid  be  my  sovereign's  wish  ;  but  with  anch  enemies  forbearance 
Is  Impossible.  From  the  first  I  looked  npon  yon  as  a  deluded  yontb,  of  an 
ardent  mind,  and  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  being  the  iustmment  of  Royal 
mercy ;  but  Rodil's  outrages  are  beyond  endurance :  they  mnst  and  shsll  be 
checked.  Were  I  considerate  towuds  yon,  onr  enemies,  as  they  have  done 
before,  would  attribute  my  conduct  to  weakness.  This  triumph  they  ebaU 
not  obtain,  Tkevndamt'  aefdt  vxtrn  in  thete  provincet  iciU  tell  you  theitatt 
t^lhe  toar  baler  than  allyou  heard  in  Madrid*' 

Not  content  with  the  -wholesale  murders  thus  carried  into 
execution  on  women  and  children  of  the  adverse  party,  the 
democrats  in  the  Spanish  great  towns  resolved  to  take  the 
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vork  of  the  butcher  into  their  owd  hands,  and  enjoy  in 
their  ova  persons  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  putting  to 
death  their  captive  enemies.  At  Zaragosa,  thirteen  monks 
vere  murdered ;  at  Cordova,  several  convents  burnt ;  at 
Valencia,  the  moh  vere  odIj  appeased  b;  the  sacrifice  of 
six  Carlists,  who  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  At  Bar- 
celona, the  atrocities  were  still  more  frightful. 

"  On  the  ftftemoon  of  the  ibth  JtHj  1836,  a  mob,  airsyed  in  vaHona 
banda,  each  headed  bf  a  leader  Id  disgniae,  paraded  the  streets  with  criee  of 
'Awavto  tbe  convents  I'  and 'Death  to  the  friars  I'  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded from  words  to  deeds,  Six  convents  (namely,  those  of  the  Angngtins, 
of  the  TrinilarianB,  of  the  two  orders  of  Carmelites,  of  tbe  Minims,  and  of 
the  Doimnicans)  were  blazing  at  once,  and  soon  wpre  redoced  to  heaps  of 
smoking  mins ;  while  eighty  of  t/ieir  unjbrlunate  inniaie*  peruhed,  some 
bnrned  in  the  baildiogs,  others  poniarded,  and  others  again  beaten  to  death 
with  clubs  and  stones.  Some  escaped  throngh  the  exertions  of  the  artillery 
corps,  and  a  few  by  mingling  in  disgnise  with  the  crowd.  Three  bondred 
friUB  and  clergymen  took  refuge  in  tbe  castle  of  MoDJnicb,  and  as  many 
more  in  the  citadel  and  fort  Atarzanas.  The  militaiy,  meanwhile,  paraded 
the  streets,  bnt  remained  perfectly  paaive,  having  received  orders  not  to  fire 


Subsequently  the  savage  temper  of  the  Barcelona  Liberals 
was  evinced  in  a  still  more  memorable  manner. 

"  On  the  4th  of  Jannary  1836,  a  crowd  assembled  in  the  main  sqnare, 
and,  with  lond  Imprecations  and  jella  of  revenge,  demanded  the  lives  of  the 
Carlist  prisoners  confined  in  the  citadel.  Thither  they  immediately  rep^red, 
and,  not  meeting  with  the  slightest  resistance  from  the  garrison,  scaled  the 
walls,  lowered  the  drawbridge,  and  entered  the  fortress ;  their  leaders  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  lists  of  those  whom  they  had  predetermined  to  massacre. 
When  tbe  place  was  completely  In  their  possession,  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
began  to  read  over  their  lists  of  proscription,  and,  with  as  mnch  delibera- 
tion as  if  they  had  been  bntcbers  selecting  sheep  for  the  knife,  bad  their 
miserable  victims  dragged  forward,  and  shot  one  after  another,  in  the  order 
of  their  names.  The  brave  Colonel  O'Donnel  was  tbe  first  that  perislied. 
His  body,  and  that  of  another  prisoner,  were  dragged  throngh  tbe  streets, 
with  shoots  of  'Liberty!'  The  heads  and  hands  were  cnt  off,  and  the 
mntilated  tmnks,  after  having  been  exposed  to  every  indignity,  were  cast 
npon  a  burning  pile.  The  head  of  O'Donnel,  alter  having  been  kicked  abont 
the  streets  as  a  football  by  wretches  who  mingled  mirth  with  murder,  was 
at  last  stnck  np  in  front  of  a  fonntain ;  and  piecet  ofjlah  were  cut  from  hit 
mangled  and  pa^ntating  bodj/f  and  eagerly  devoured  by  the  vilest  and  moal 
dtpraved  of  women.  From  the  citadel  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  hospital, 
where  three  of  tbe  inmates  were  butchered ;  and  from  the  hospital  to  the 
fort  of  Atanzares,  where  fifteen  Carlist  peasants  shared  the  same  Skto,  In 
all,  ^kly-eight  pertont  peri$hed. 

"l%is  deliberate  massacre  of  defenceless  prisoners,  and  the  worse  than 
fiendish  excesses  committed  on  their  remains,  satisfied  the  rioters  for  tbe 
first  day  ;  bnt,  on  the  next,  they  presumed  to  proclaim  that  fniitfal  parent 
of  innnmerable  mnrders — the  constitntion  of  1612.  This  was  too  mnch  to 
be  borne.  Even  then,  however,  two  hoars  elapsed  before  a  dissenting  voice 
was  beard ;  when  a  note  arrived  from  Captain  Hyde  Parker,  of  the  Rodney, 
who  not  long  before,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  peacefol  Administration, 
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bad  bmdedJffUai  ihouMoitd  mutiett  in  At  dty.  His  offer  to  support  tbe 
antfaorities  against  tbe  friends  of  tbe  obnoxious  constitation  was  not  without 
effect.  Tbe  leaders  of  the  political  movement  were  allowed  to  embark  oa 
board  tbe  Bodney,  and  the  tomiilt  snbsided,  rather  from  being  lolled  than 
snppressed.  No  pnnisbment  whatever  was  inflicted  on  the  mnrderera  and 
cannibals  of  the  Brat  da; ;  their  conduct,  perhaps,  was  not  considered  to 
deserve  anj. 

"  It  was  expected  that  wben  the  riots  of  Barcelona  were  known  at  Zangoia, 
the  rabble  of  tbe  latter  city  would  have  broken  ont  into  sirailsr  esccases ; 
but  tbe  authorities  bad  reconrse  to  the  same  disgracefnl  expedient  to  ^>pesse 
them  which  bad  proved  suctessTat  before,  l^ey  ordered  four  offlcen,  a 
priest,  and  two  peasants,  reputed  Carlists,  to  Im  strmngled,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  popolace  from  becoming  murderers,  by  assomiiig  that  character 
themselves. 

Tbe  linmaiie  philanthropists  of  the  capital  were  not 
behind  their  provincial  brethren  is  aimilar  exploits. 

"  The  first  victim  was  a  Franciscan  friar  who  happened  to  be  in  tbe 
street.  A  report  was  then  spread  that  the  Jesuits  had  advised  the  deed  ; 
and  the  senselesa  mob,  frantic  for  revenge,  msbed  to  the  college.  The  gate 
having  been  forced  open,  the  firat  person  who  entered  was  one  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  urban  militia,  who  told  tbe  students  to  quit  tbe  bouse, 
as  it  was  not  in  Bearch  of  them  that  tbej  came. 

"  Instantly  the  college  was  filled  with  an  armed  mob,  thirsting  for  blood, 
and  the  massacre  began.  Professor  Bastan  was  bayoneted,  and  Father 
Raedas  stabbed  to  death.  The  professor  of  historj  and  geography,  Father 
Sann,  was  nest  murdered,  and  his  bead  beat  to  pieces  with  clubs  and  ham- 
mers.  The  professor  of  rhetoric  was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
that  he  might  be  the  sooner  despatched,  knives  were  added  lo  the  mnrderous 
weapons  which  bad  been  before  employed.  Another  master,  endeavouring 
to  escape,  was  fired  npon  by  an  urbatto ;  and,  as  tbe  shot  missed,  he  was 
bayoneted  in  the  back.  Three  In  disguise  escaped  into  the  streets,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  save  their  lives  ;  but  they  were  murdered  by  the  mob,  to 
whom  regular  communiratiouB  were  made  of  what  was  passing  Inside  tbe 
building.  Oa  every  side  were  heard  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  screams 
of  those  who  were  vainly  endeavoming  to  escape,  the  discharge  of  mnsketo, 
and  tbe  exnitiug  shouts  of  tbe  murderers.  The  students  had  been  driven 
from  these  scenes  of  horror ;  bat  several  relnmed,  in  the  hope  of  befriending 
their  mastera.  One  child  threw  his  slender  form  over  the  prostrate  body 
of  his  preceptor,  and  shared  in  the  vronnds  under  which  he  breathed  his 
Uat. 

"  In  one  house  perished  fifteen  individuals,  assasdnated  in  the  moct  bar- 
barous manner  by  those  actnally  employed  and  armed  to  keep  the  public 
peace,  some  in  regimentals  and  others  in  disguise.  The  provincial  raiment 
of  Granada  then  formed  port  of  the  Madrid  garrison ;  and  the  offloerv  and 
men  betongiiu  to  it,  who  were  not  passive  spectators,  appeared  among  the 
murderers.  The  death  of  their  victims  was  not  sufficimt  to  satiate  the  farj 
of  the  rioters :  some  had  their  entrails  torn  out,  otbera  were  dragged  through 
tbe  streets  with  ropes  ronnd  their  necks,  and  acts  of  cannibaliNn  were  per- 
petrated BO  abominable  and  disgusting,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into 
theb-  loathsome  details.  The  Franciscan  convent  and  other  places  were  the 
scenes  of  similar  atrocities.  These  unh^)py  victims  of  mthless  Liberalism, 
perverting  to  its  own  ends  tbe  blindness  of  the  multitude,  had  taken  no  part 
in  politics:  their  only  crime  was,  that  tbey  were  clergymen  and  instructors 
of  yonth." 

Amidst  these  hideous  atrocities,  the  Madrid  Liberals,  and 
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the  Cadiz  and  Barcelona  cliques,  bare  stcadilj,  and  amidst 
the  loud  applause  of  their  hungry  depoDdents,  pursued  the 
usual  selfish  objects  of  democratic  ambition.  All  useful 
establishments,  all  which  relicTed  or  blessed  the  poor,  -were 
rooted  out ;  nev  offices  and  jnriBdictious  vere  created  in 
ererj  direction  ;  numberless  commissions  vere  issued  ;  and 
the  well-paid  Liberals  began  to  roll  in  their  carriages,  and 
keep  their  boxes  at  the  opera.  The  property  of  the  Church, 
which  in  Spain  is  literally  the  endowment  at  once  of  educa- 
tion and  the  poor,  was  the  first  to  be  rooted  out.  Its 
character  and  usefulness  is  thus  described  by  our  author : — 

"  The  coDTenta  in  Spun  are  not  like  those  which  we  had  among  ns  in 
Cfttbolic  timSH ;  and  their  suppression  will  necessarily  excite  iudignation, 
twsides  giving  rise  to  great  abuses.  They  mostly  partook  of  the  character 
of  the  hotpitx,  particnlarlj  in  the  nortbefn  provinces.  To  the  pesAanta  tbcy 
often  served  as  banking  eetablisbments,  and  greatly  favonred  sgricnltural 
improvements.  The  friars  acted  as  schoolmasters,  advocates,  physicians, 
and  apotbecaries.  Besides  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor,  and  visiting  the 
sick,  they  afforded  epiritnal  consolation.  Tbey  vera  considerate  landlords 
tod  indulgent  masters.  They  were  peace-m^ers  in  domestic  broils ;  and 
if  a  barvest  failed,  tbey  sapplied  the  seed  that  was  to  be  confided  to  the 
eanb  the  next  year.  They  also  provided  periodical  amusements  and  festi- 
vities, which  the  peasant  will  see  abandoned  with  regret.  Most  of  the  con- 
vents bad  fitndadones,  or  endowments,  for  professors  who  taught  rhetoric, 
pbilosopby,  &c.,  besides  keeping  schools  open  for  the  poor.  They  also  sup- 
plied cnrates  when  wanted,  and  their  preachers  are  considered  the  best  in 
Sp^n. 

"  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  legality  of  these  suppresuoDs, 
or  pointing  ont  the  folly  of  a  government  proceeding  to  such  extremes  that 
ia  not  sure  of  its  own  existence  for  half  a  year,  it  may  be  stated,  that  all 
the  expedients  resorted  to  in  our  Henry  Vill.'a  time,  to  bring  the  monaaUc 
orders  into  diarepnte,  have  been  practised  by  the  Spanish  Liberals,  and  bave 
failed.  On  the  19tb  January  1836,  the  monks  in  Uadrid  were  driven  ont 
of  tbcir  convents  at  two  o'clock  in  the  moning,  vrithont  the  slightest  regard 
to  age  or  infirmity.  After  being  grossly  inaulted  and  reviled,  several  were 
waylaid  in  the  streets  by  tbe  rayo,  or  tbnndcrbolt  party,  and  cndgelled  in 
the  most  uumercifQl  manner.  The  measure  of  ejectment  was  simultaneonsly 
carried  into  execntion  wherever  the  Government  conid  enforceita  commands  i 
tbe  great  olyect  in  view  being  to  seice  on  money,  plate,  end  valuables. 

and  tbe  same  abuses  occur  as  in  1822.  One  Inatance  will  suffice  in  the  way 
of  illustration.  The  convent  of  St  John  of  God,  at  Cadiz,  well  known  to 
many  of  oar  countrymen,  formerly  fed  and  clothed  a  large  number  of  poor; 
and  its  members,  being  moatly  medical  men,  attended  tbe  sick  and  adminis- 
tered medicine  gratii.  The  relief  afforded  by  this  institution  was  incalcn- 
lable ;  and  yet  ita  fands,  economically  administered,  and  aided  only  by 
voluntary  donations,  were  sofGcient  to  satiafy  every  claim.  The  Liberals 
took  its  administration  upon  themselves  ;  and  the  persona  intrusted  with  it 
Kxm  grew  rich,  and  had  their  boxa  at  the  theatre.  They  had  profits  on  the 
contracts  for  provudoua,  medidne,  and  other  suppliea.  Tbe  amonnt  of  relief 
afforded  was  also  diminUhed  ;  and  yet,  at  tbe  end  of  the  first  year,  the  ordi- 
nary ftinds  were  exhausted,  and  the  new  administrators  obliged  to  make 
public  appeals  to  the  humane." 
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The  destitution  thus  iDflicted  oa  the  clergy,  and  misery 
OQ  the  poor,  has  been  unbounded. 

"  The  soppresaioa  latelj  ordained  bj  the  Chriatino  gOTernment  ma.j  be 
called  a  general  ooe,  and  the  number  of  estabUBhineiiU  to  which  it  had 
extended,  at  the  end  of  laat  September,  wu  estimated  at  1937,  learing 
23,699  ejected  inmates,  whoee  anuoal  maintenance,  if  paid  at  the  promised 
rate,  woiild  not  be  less  than  £400,000." 

The  creation  of  new  jurisdictions,  and  the  extirpation  of 
all  the  ancient  landmarks,  -was  as  favourite  an  object  with 
the  Spanish  as  it  had  been  with  the  French  revolutionista 

"  The  plan  for  the  territorial  dlviaions  was  also  pnt  forward.  It  tat,j  be 
here  proper  to  observe,  that  formerly^  Spain  was  divided  into  fonrteen 
sections,  uneqnal  in  extent  and  popnladon.  It  was  now  proposed  to  divide 
the  territory,  inclading  the  adjacent  islands,  into  forty-nine  provinces,  or 
districts,  taking  the  names  of  their  respecUve  capitals,  except  Navarre, 
Biscay,  Gnipnscoa,  and  Alava,  which  were  to  preserve  their  andent  deno- 
minations. The  prindp^ty  of  Astoriaa  was  to  become  the  province  of 
Oviedo.  Andalusia  was  to  be  parcelled  ont  into  seven  provinces;  Aragon 
into  three  ;  New  Castile  into  five ;  Old  Csstile  into  eight  \  Catalonia  into 
four;  Katremadura  into  two;  Galida  into  fonr;  Leon  into  three;  Mnida 
into  two  ;  and  Valenda  into  three.  To  each  it  was  wished  to  give,  as  near 
aa  possible,  a  popalation  of  250,000  persons ;  and  the  censna  taken  in  1833, 
amoontingto  12,280,000 sonla,  was takenforastandai-d.  Anewmagutrate, 
called  sab-delegate,  was  to  be  appointed  to  each  province,  and  act  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  minister  Del  Fomenio." 

And  it  is  to  support  such  a  cause  that  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  was  formed,  and  Lord  John  Hay,  and  the  gallant 
marines  of  England,  sent  out,  and  X500,000  worth  of  arms 
and  ammunition  furnished  to  the  revolutionary  Grovemment  1 
Lord  Falmerston  says  all  this  was  done,  because  it  is  for 
the  inierest  of  Ejigland  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
Liberal  institutions  in  all  the  adjoining  states.  Is  it,  then, 
for  the  "  interest  of  England"  to  establish  universal  suffrage, 
a  single  chamber,  and  a  powerless  throne,  in  the  adjoining 
countries,  in  order  that  the  reflection  of  their  lustre  there 
may  tend  to  their  successful  introduction  into  this  reahn  ? 
la  it  for  the  interest,  any  more  than  the  honour,  of  England, 
to  ally  itself  with  a  set  of  desperadoes,  assassins,  and  mur- 
derers, and  to  promote,  by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  the 
extinction  of  liberty  in  those  seats  of  virtuous  institutions — 
the  Basque  provinces  1  What  has  been  the  return  which 
the  Liberals  of  Lisbon  have  made  for  the  aid  which  placed 
their  puppet  on  the  throne,  and  gave  them  the  command  of 
the  whole  kingdom  %  To  issue  a  decree  raising  threefold 
the  duties  on  every  species  of  British  manufacture.  A 
similar  result  may  with  certainty  be  anticipated,  after  all 
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the  blood  and  treasure  we  have  vaated,  and  more  than  all 
the  character  we  hare  lost,  from  Eyans'  co-operation,  if  he 
shall  succeed  in  beating  down  the  Carlist  cause ;  because 
the  urban  democracj,  which  will  then  be  established  in 
QQControUed  power,  will  he  necessarily  actuated  hj  the  com- 
mercial passions  and  jealousy  of  that  class  in  society. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  the  Durango  decree,  on 
which  such  vehement  efforts  hare  been  made  to  rouse  the 
sympathy  and  excite  the  indignation  of  the  British  people. 
None  can  lament  that  decree  more  than  we  do  :  none  can 
more  earnestly  desire  its  repeal ;  and  if  our  humble  efforts 
can  be  of  any  avail,  we  implore  the  counsellors  of  Don 
Carlos,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  stop  its  execution — to 
obtain  its  repeal.  But  when  it  is  said  that  it  is  such  a 
stain  upon  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  Conserratires,  as  ren- 
ders their  cause  unworthy  of  the  support  of  any  good  man, 
we  are  prompted  to  ask  what  cause  did  the  English  merce- 
naries go  out  to  support  1  Was  it  the  cause  of  civilised, 
humane,  legalised  warfare  1  No  I  it  was  that  of  murder, 
robbery,  and  plunder ;  of  massacred  babes  and  weltering 
valleys  ;  of  conflagration,  rapine,  and  eitermination.  They 
voluntarily  joined  their  standards  to  those  of  a  power  which 
had  begun  the  infamous  system  of  giving  no  quarter,  and, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mission, 
had  resumed  it,  and  was  prosecuting  it  with  relentless  rigour. 
They  marched  along  with  those  exterminating  bands  into 
valleys,  where  they  had  burned  every  house,  and  slaughtered 
every  second  inhabitant,  and  clothed  in  weeds  every  mother 
and  sister  that  survived.  They  marched  along  with  these 
execrable  bands,  without  any  condition,  without  either  pro- 
claiming for  themselves,  or  exacting  from  their  allies,  any 
other  and  more  humane  system  of  warfare.  By  then:  pre- 
sence, however  inefficient  they  may  have  been  on  the  Bis- 
cayan  shore,  they  have  prolonged,  for  two  years  beyond  the 
period  when  it  would  otherwise  have  terminated,  the  heart- 
rending civil  war  of  Spain.  If  the  20,000  English  and 
French  auxiliaries,  who  retained  an  equal  force  of  Carlists 
inactive  in  their  front,  had  been  removed,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  Don  Carlos  would  have  been  on  the  throne,  and  peace 
established  in  Spain  two  years  ago  'i  How  many  thousands 
of  Spanish  old  men  and  women  have  been  slaughtered, 
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while  Evans  held  the  hands  of  their  avenging  heroes  1  We 
have  thus  voluntarily  ranged  ourselves  beside  a  frightful 
exterminating  pover  :  can  ve  be  surpriaed  if  ve  are  met  bj 
the  Beveritiefl  which  that  power's  atrocitira  have  render^ 
unavoidable  1  We  have  joined  bands  with  the  murderer  : 
though  we  may  not  have  ourselvea  lifted  the  dagger,  we 
have  held  the  victim  vbtle  our  confederates  plunged  it  in 
his  heart ;  and  can  we  be  surprlaed  if  we  are  deemed  fit 
objects  of  the  terrible  law  of  retribution  ? 

Do  we  then  counsel  aid  to  Don  Carlos,  or  any  assistance 
to  the  cause  he  supports  1  Far  from  it :  we  would  not  that 
one  Englishman  should  be  exposed  to  the  conta^on  of  the 
hideous  atrocities  which  the  revolutionists  have  committed, 
and  to  which  the  Carlists  in  self-defence  have  been  driven, 
in  every  part  of  Spain.  What  we  counsel  is — what  we  have 
never  ceased  to  urge  ever  since  this  hideous  strife  began  in 
the  Peninsula — Withdraw  aUogetker  from  U:  bring  home 
the  marines,  the  auxiliaries,  the  steamboats  :  send  no  more 
arms  or  ammunition  from  the  Tower  :  declare  to  the  Cbris- 
tinoa  that,  till  they  return  to  the  usages  of  civilised  war,  we 
will  not  send  them  another  gun  under  the  Quadruple  Treaty. 
It  is  a  woful  reflection,  that  our  vast  influence  with  the 
revolutionary  Government,  after  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  was 
perfectly  adequate,  if  properly  exerted,  to  have  entirely 
stopped  this  exterminating  warfare.  But  what  must  be  our 
reflection,  when  we  recollect  that  we  have  actually  supported 
it !  And  if  hereafter  a  band  of  Cossacks  or  Fandoura  shall 
land  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  to  perpetuate  a  bloody  strife  in 
the  realms  of  England,  to  support  the  savage  excises  of  an 
Irish  civil  war,  and  spread  mourning  and  woe  through 
every  cottage  in  England,  it  is  no  more  than  we  have  done 
to  the  Biscay  mountaineers,  and  no  more  than  what,  under 
a  just  retribution,  we  may  expect  to  endure  from  some 
equally  unjust  and  uncalled-for  aggression. 
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Whobybb  has  coutemplated  of  late  years  the  state  of  British 
literature,  and  compared  it  with  the  works  of  other  countries 
who  haTe  preceded  Engtand  in  the  career  of  arts  or  of  arms, 
must  have  become  sensible  that  some  rerj  powerful  cause 
has,  for  a  long  period,  been  at  work  in  producing  the  present 
ephemeral  character  by  which  it  is  in  geoeral  distinguished. 
It  13  a  matter  of  common  complaint,  that  everything  is  now 
sacrificed  to  the  desires  or  the  gratification  of  the  moment ; 
that  philosophy,  descending  from  its  high  station  as  the  in- 
structor of  men,  has  degenerated  into  the  mere  handmaid  of 
art ;  that  literature  is  devoted  rather  to  afford  amusement  for' 
a  passing  hour,  than  to  furnish  improvement  to  a  long  life  ; 
and  that  poetry  itself  has  become  rather  the  reflection  of  the 
fleeting  fervour  of  the  public  mind,  than  the  well  from  which 
noble  and  elevated  sentiments  are  to  be  derived.  We  have 
only  to  take  up  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  to  see  how 
varied  and  endless  are  the  efforts  made  to  amuse  the  public, 
and  how  few  the  attempts  to  instruct  or  improve  them  ;  and 
if  we  examine  the  hooka  which  lie  upon  every  drawing-room 
table,  or  the  catalogues  which  show  the  purchases  that  have 
been  made  by  any  of  the  numerous  book  clnba  or  circulating 
libraries  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  country,  we  shall  feel 
no  surprise  at  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  literature  which 
abounds,  from  the  evidence  there  afforded  of  the  transitory 
character  of  the  pubhc  wishes  which  require  to  be  gratified. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  from  this  circumstance, 
which  is  so  well  known  as  to  have  attracted  universal  obser- 
vation, that  the  taste  for  standard  or  more  solid  literature 
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haa  either  materially  dedined,  or  ia  in  any  danger  of  becom- 
ing extinct.  Decisive  evidence  to  tbe  contraiy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  a  greater  number  of  reprints  of  stan- 
dard works,  both  in  theology,  history,  and  philosophy,  have 
issued  from  the  press  within  the  last  ten  years,  than  iu  any 
former  corresponding  period  of  British  history.  And  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  and  not  a  little  gratifying,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  very  different  character  and  price  of  the 
editions  of  the  older  works  which  have  been  published  of  late 
years,  that  the  desire  to  possess  these  standard  works,  and 
this  thirst  for  sohd  information,  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
class  of  society,  but  that  it  embraces  all  ranks,  and  promises, 
before  a  long  period  has  elapsed,  to  extend  through  the 
middle  and  even  the  working  classes  in  the  State  a  mass  of 
useful  and  valuable  information  to  which  they  have  hitherto, 
in  great  part  at  least,  been  strangers.  Not  to  mention  the 
great  extent  to  which  extracts  from  these  more  valuable 
works  have  appeared  in  Chambers'  Joumai,  the  Penny 
Magazirtes,  and  other  similar  publications  of  the  day,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  two  facts,  which  show  at  once  what  a 
thirst  for  valuable  information  exists  among  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  Regularly  every  two  years,  there  issues 
•  from  the  press  a  new  edition  of  Gibbon's  lUme ;  and  Burke's 
Works  are  now  pubhshed,  one  year,  in  sixteen  handsome 
volumes  octavo,  for  the  peer  and  the  legislator,  and  next 
year  in  two  volumes  royal  octavo,  in  double  columns,  for  the 
tradesman  and  the  shopkeeper. 

As  little  is  the  false  and  vitiated  taste  of  our  general 
literature  the  result  of  any  want  of  ability  which  is  now 
directed  to  its  prosecution.  We  have  only  to  examine  the 
periodical  literature,  or  criticism  of  the  day,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  talent  which  is  now  devoted  to  Uterature  is  incom- 
parably greater  than  it  ever  was  in  any  former  period  of  our 
history ;  and  that  ample  genius  exists  in  Great  Britain,  to 
render  this  age  as  distinguished  in  philosophy  and  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  the  last  was  in  military  prowess 
and  martial  renown.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  com- 
pare the  milk-and-water  pages  of  the  Monthly  Review  forty 
years  ago,  with  the  brilliant  criticisms  of  Lockhart,  Wilson, 
or  Macaulay  in  the  Quarterli/  or  Edinbvrgh  Review,  or 
Blackwood's   Magazine   at   this    time ;    or  the  periodical 
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literature  at  the  close  of  the  war,  -with  that  which  ia  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  standard  magazines  of  these  times.*  To  a 
person  habituated  to  the  bnlliant  conceptions  of  the  perio- 
dical writers  at  present,  the  corresponding  literatore  in  the 
eighteenth  century  appears  insupportably  pedantic  and 
tedious.  Nobodj  now  reads  the  Rambler  ox  the  Idler  ; 
and  the  colossal  reputation  of  Johnson  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  his  profound  and  caustic  sayings  recorded  in  Boswell. 
Eyen  the  Spectator  itself,  though  unirersally  praised,  is  bj 
no  means  now  generally  read ;  and  nothing  but  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  some  of  Addison*s  papers  prevents  the  Delias  and 
Lncindas,  who  figure  in  its  pages,  from  sinking  them  in 
irrecoverable  obscurity. 

Here,  then,  is  the  marvel  of  the  present  time.  We  have 
a  population  in  which,  from  the  rapid  extension  of  know- 
ledge among  all  classes,  a  more  extended  class  of  readers 
desiring  information  is  daily  arising  ;  in  which  the  great  and 
standard  works  of  literature  in  theology,  philosophy,  and 
history,  are  constantly  issuing  in  every  varied  form  from  the 
press  ;  great  talent  of  every  description  is  constantly  devoted 
to  the  prosecution  of  literature ;  but  the  new  works  given 
forth  fh)m  the  press  are,  with  some  splendid  exceptions, . 
frivolous  or  ephemeral,  and  the  whole  serious  talents  of  the 
nation  are  turned  into  the  perishable  channels  of  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  press.  That  such  a  state  of 
things  is  anomalous  and  extraordinary,  few  probably  will 
doubt ;  but  that  it  is  alarming  and  prejudicial  in  a  national 
point  of  riew,  and  may,  if  it  continues  unabated,  produce 
both  a  degradation  of  the  national  character,  and,  in  the 
end,  danger  or  ruin  to  the  national  fortunes,  though  not  so 
generally  admitted,  is  not  the  less  true,  nor  the  less  capable 
of  demonstration. 

In  the  first  place,  this  state  of  things,  when  nearly  the  whole 
talent  of  the  nation  is  directed  to  periodical  literature,  or 
works  of  evanescent  interrat,  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the 
national  character,  because  it  taints  the  fountains  from  which 
the  national  thought  is  derived.     We  possess,  indeed,  in 
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the  standard  literature  of  Great  BritaiD,  a  mass  of  thoaghts 
and  ideas  which  may  well  make  the  Dation  immortal,  and 
which,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  constitute  the  fountains  from 
which  grand  and  generous  thoughts  will  be  drawn  by  all 
future  races  of  men.  But  the  existence  of  these  standard 
works  is  not  enough ;  still  less  is  it  enough  in  an  age  of 
rapid  progress  and  evident  transition,  such  as  the  present, 
when  new  interests  are  ererywhere  arising,  new  social  and 
political  combinations  emerging,  new  national  dangers  to 
be  guarded  against,  new  national  virtues  required.  For  a 
nation  in  such  a  state  of  society  to  remain  satisfied  with 
its  old  standard  literature,  and  not  to  aspire  to  produce 
anything  which  is  at  once  durable  and  new,  is  the  same 
solecism  as  it  would  he  for  a  man  to  remain  content  with  a 
wardrobe  of  fifty  years'  standing,  and  resolutely  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  any  of  the  fashions  or  improvements  of  later 
times.  A  nation  which  aspires  to  retain  ite  eminence  either 
in  arts  or  in  arms,  must  keep  abreast  of  its  neighbours ; 
if  it  does  not  advance,  it  will  speedily  fall  behind,  be  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  dechue.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  England 
to  refer  to  the  works  of  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Johnson,  or 
Scott ;  she  must  prolong  the  race  of  these  great  men,  or  her 
intellectual  career  will  speedily  come  to  a  close.  Short 
and  fleeting  indeed  is  the  period  of  transcendant  greatuess 
allotted  to  any  nation  in  any  branch  of  thought.  The 
moment  it  stops,  it  begins  to  recede ;  and  to  every  empire 
which  has  made  intellectual  triumphs,  is  prescribed  the  same 
law  which  was  felt  by  Napoleon  in  Europe  and  the  British 
in  India,  that  conquest  is  essential  to  existence. 

But  if  the  danger  to  our  national  literature  is  great,  if 
the  intellect  and  genius  of  Britain  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  high  destinies  to  which  she  is  called,  and  the  unbounded 
mental  activity  with  which  she  is  surrounded,  much  more 
serious  is  the  peril  thence  inevitably  accruing  to  the  national 
character  and  the  public  fortunes.  Whence  is  it  that  the 
noble  and  generous  feelings  are  derived,  which  in  time  past 
have  animated  the  breasts  of  our  patriots,  our  heroes,  and  oar 
legislators  ?  Whence  but  from  the  immortal  pages  of  our 
poets,  our  orators,  and  historians  t  What  noble  sentimenta 
has  the  air  of  "  Rule  Britannia "  awakened  ;  how  many 
future  Nelsons  may  the  "  Mariners  of  England,"  or  Southey's 
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illimitable  life  of  that  hero,  produce !  Seotiments  each 
ae  theae  immortal  works  embodj,  "  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  bom,"  are  ihe  true  national  inheritance ; 
thej  coastitote  the  moat  powerful  elements  of  national 
strength,  for  they  form  the  character,  without  which  all 
others  are  unavailing  ;  they  belong  alike  to  the  rich  and  to 
the  poor,  to  the  prince  and  to  the  peasant ;  they  form  the 
unseen  bond  which  links  together  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor ;  and  which,  penetrating  and  pervading 
every  class  of  society,  tend  both  to  perpetuate  the  virtues 
which  have  brought  us  to  oar  present  greatness,  and  arrest 
the  decline  which  the  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  prevalence 
of  commercial  ideas,  might  otherwise  have  a  tendency  to 
produce.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  nation,  if  this  pore  and  elevated  species  of  literature 
were  to  cease  amongst  us ;  if  everything  were  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  cheapest  market,  and  adapted  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary capacity  ;  if  cutting  articles  for  reviews,  or  dashing 
stories  for  magazines,  were  henceforth  to  form  our  staple 
literature  ;  and  the  race  of  the  Miltons,  the  Shakspeares,  the 
Grays,  and  the  Campbella,  was  to  perish  under  the  cravings 
of  a  utiUtarian  age  ^  We  may  safely  say  that  the  national 
character  would  decline,  the  national  spirit  become  enfeebled ; 
that  generous  sentiments  would  be  dried  up  under  the 
influence  of  transient  excitement,  and  permanent  reaolve  be 
extinguished  by  the  necessity  of  present  gain  ;  and  that  the 
days  of  CUve  and  Wellesley  in  India,  and  of  Nelson  and 
Wellington  in  Europe,  would  be  numbered  among  the  things 
that  have  been. 

But  if  such  dangers  await  us  from  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  higher  and  nobler  branches  of  oor  literature,  still  more 
serious  are  the  evils  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the 
cessation  to  produce  the  more  elevated  class  of  worts  Jn 
history,  philosophy,  and  theology,  which  are  calculated  and 
fitted  to  guide  and  direct  the  nationid  thought.  The  dangers 
of  such  a  calamity,  though  not  so  apparent  at  first  sight,  are 
in  reality  still  more  serious.  For  wheuce  is  the  thought 
derived  which  governs  the  world,  the  spirit  which  guides 
its  movements,  the  rashness  which  mars  its  fortanes,  the 
wisdom  which  guards  against  its  dangers^  Whence  but 
from  the  great  fountains  of  original  thought,  which  are  never 
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uolocked  in  auj  age  but  to  the  few  master-spirits  tbrovn  at 
distant  intervals  bj  God  among  mankind.  The  press, 
usually  and  justly  deemed  so  powerful ;  the  public  voice, 
whose  thunders  shake  the  land ;  the  legislature,  which 
embodies  and  perpetuates  bj  legal  force  its  cravings,  are 
themselves  but  the  reverberation  of  the  thought  of  the  great 
of  the  precedbg  age.  The  tempests  sweep  round  and  agi- 
tate the  globe ;  but  it  is  to  the  wisdom  of  Juno  alone  that 
iEolue  opens  the  cavern  of  the  winds. 

This  truth  is  unpalatable  to  the  masses;  it  is  distasteful 
to  legislators ;  it  is  irksome  to  statesmen,  who  conceive  they 
enjoy,  and  appear  to  have,  the  direction  of  affairs;  but  it  is 
illustrated  by  every  page  of  history,  and  a  clear  perception 
of  its  truth  constitutes  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites 
of  wise  government.  In  vain  does  the  ruling  power,  whe- 
ther monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  republican,  seek  to  escape 
from  the  government  of  thought :  it  is  itself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  great  intellects  of  the  preceding  age.  When  it 
thinks,  it  is  original, — when  it  thinks,  it  is  most  fearlessly 
asserting  its  boasted  inherent  power  of  self-government, — it 
is  itself  obeying  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  human 
mind  by  the  departed  great.  All  the  marked  movements 
of  mankind,  all  the  evident  turns  or  changes  communicated 
to  the  current  of  general  opinion,  have  arisen  irom  the  efforts 
of  individual  genius.  The  &gp  must  have  been  prepared  for 
them,  or  their  effect  would  have  been  small;  but  the  age 
without  them  would  never  have  discovered  the  hght :  the 
reflected  sunbeams  must  have  been  descending  on  the  moun- 
tains, hut  his  earliest  rays  strike  first  on  the  summit. 

Who  rescued  mankind  from  the  abuses  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  preserved  the  primeval  simplicity  of 
Christianity  from  the  pernicious  indulgences  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  opened  a  new  era  of  religious  light  upon  both 
hemispheres*  Martin  Luther.  Who  fearlessly  led  his 
trembling  mariners  across  the  seemingly  interminable  waste 
of  the  Atlantic  wave,  and  discovered  at  length  the  New 
World,  which  had  haunted  even  his  infant  dreams  'i  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  Who  turned  mankind  aside  from  the 
returning  circle  of  syllogistic  aipiment  to  the  true  method  of 
philosophic  investigation  1  Lord  Bacon.  Who  introduced  a 
new  code  into  the  contests  of  nations,  and  subjected  even  the 
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aavage  passions  of  war  to  a  humane  code  1  Grotius.  The 
influence  of  Montesquieu  has  been  felt  for  above  a  century 
iu  every  country  of  Europe,  in  social  philosophy.  Who 
discovered  the  mecbanism  of  the  universe,  and  traced  the 
same  taw  in  the  fall  of  an  apple  as  in  the  giant  orbit  of  the 
comets?  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Who  carried  the  torch  of 
severe  and  sagacious  inquiry  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
mind]  and  weaned  men  from  the  endless  maze  of  metaphy- 
sical scepticism  1  Dr  Reid.  Who  produced  the  fervent 
spirit,  which,  veiled  in  philanthropy,  redolent  of  benevolence, 
waa  so  soon  to  be  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  French 
Revolution  'i  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  Who  discovered  the 
miracle  of  steam,  and  impelled  civilisation,  as  by  the  force 
of  central  heat,  to  the  desert  places  of  the  earth  'i  James 
Watt,  What  unheeded  power  shook  even  the  solid  fabric 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  all  but  destroyed,  by  seek- 
ing unduly  to  extend,  the  Liberties  of  England  1  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  Liberal  writers  of  Great  Britain.  Whose 
policy  has  ruled  the  commercial  system  of  England  for 
twenty  years,  and  by  the  false  amplication  oi  just  abstract 
priuciples  altered  the  destinies  of  the  state  ?  Adam  Smith. 
Whose  spirit  arrested  the  devastation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  checked  the  madness  of  the  English  Reformers  \ 
Edmand  Burke.  Who  is  the  real  parent  of  the  blind  and 
heartless  delusions  of  the  New  Poor-Law  Bill  ?  Malthus. 
Who  have  elevated  men  from  the  baseness  of  utilitarian 
worship  to  the  grandeur  of  mental  elevation  ?  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge.  All  these  master-spirits,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  communicated  their  own  impress  to  the  generation 
which  succeeded  them.  The  seed  thus  scattered  took  often 
many  years  to  come  to  maturity,  and  many  different  hands, 
often  a  new  generation,  were  required  to  reap  it ;  but  when 
the  harvest  appeared,  it  at  once  was  manifest  whose  hand 
had  sown  it.  "  Show  me  what  one  or  two  great  men, 
detached  from  public  life,  but  with  minds  full,  which  must 
be  disburdened,  are  thinking  in  their  closets  in  this  age,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  will  be  the  theme  of  the  orator,  the 
study  of  the  philosopher,  the  staple  of  the  press,  the  guide 
of  the  statesman,  in  the  next." 

Observe,  too — and  this  is  a  most  essential  point  in  the 
present  argument — that  all  these  great  efforts  of  thought 
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which  have  thus  given  a  might;  heave  to  humaD  affairs, 
and,  in  the  end,  have  fairly  turned  aaide  into  a  new  channel 
even  the  broad  and  varied  stream  of  general  thought,  have 
been  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  which  swayed  alike  the  commu- 
nitiea,  the  press,  and  the  government,  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  were  placed.  Action  and  reaction  appears  to  be 
the  great  law,  not  less  of  the  moral  than  of  the  material 
world — the  counteracting  principles,  which,  like  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces  in  physics,  maintain,  amid  its 
perpetual  oscillation,  the  genend  equilibrium  of  the  universe. 
But  whence  is  to  come  the  reaction,  if  the  human  mind  is 
perpetually  influenced  by  the  press,  and  it  in  its  turn  is 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  its  readers;  if  reviews, 
magazines,  and  journals,  direct  and  form  public  opinion  ; 
if  individual  thought  is  nothing  but  the  perpetual  re-echo 
of  what  it  hears  around  it  ?  It  is  in  the  solitary  thought 
of  individual  greatness  that  this  is  found.  It  is  tliere  that 
the  fountains  are  unlocked  which  let  in  a  new  stream  on 
human  affairs;  which  communicate  a  firesh  and  a  purer 
element  to  the  flood  charged  with  the  selfishness  and  rices 
of  the  world :  it  is  there  that  the  counteracting  force  is 
found,  which,  springing  from  small  beginnings,  at  length 
converts  a  world  in  error.  Archimedes  was  physically 
wrong,  but  he  waa  morally  right,  when  he  said,  "  Give  me 
a  fulcrum,  and  I  will  move  the  whole  earth."  Give  man- 
kind the  fulcrum  of  a  great  mind,  and  the  world  itself  will 
obey  its  impulse. 

It  is  always  in  resisting,  never  by  yielding  to  pubUc 
opinion,  that  these  great  master-spirits  exert  their  power. 
The  conqueror,  indeed,  who  is  to  act  by  the  present  arms 
of  men,  the  statesman  who  is  to  sway  by  present  measures 
the  agitated  masses  of  society,  have  need  of  general  support. 
Napoleon  said  truly,  that  he  waa  so  long  successful  because 
he  always  marched  with  the  opinions  of  five  miUions  of  men. 
But  the  great  intellects  which  are  destined  to  give  a  per- 
manent impress  to  thought — which  are  destined  to  act 
generally,  not  upon  the  present  but  the  next  generation — 
are  almost  invariably  in  direct  opposition  to  general  opinion. 
In  truth,  it  is  the  resistance  of  a  powerful  mind  to  the  flood 
of  error  by  which  it  is  surroundec^  which,  hke  the  compres- 
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sioD  that  elicits  the  power  of  steam,  creates  the  moving 
power  vhich  altera  the  moral  destiny  of  mankind. 

Was  it  by  yielding  to  public  opinion  that  Bacon  eman- 
cipated mankind  from  the  fetters  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy 1  Was  it  by  yielding  to  the  Ptolemaic  cycles  that 
Copernicus  unfolded  the  true  mechanism  of  the  heavens  1 
Was  it  by  yielding  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  that  Galileo 
established  the  earth's  motion  1  Was  it  by  yielding  to  the 
Romish  corruptions  that  Luther  established  the  Keforma^ 
tion  1  Was  it  by  concession  that  Latimer  and  Ridley 
"  lighted  a  flame  which,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  shall  never  be 
extinguished  1"  Was  it  by  conceding  to  the  long-established 
system  of  commercial  restriction,  that  Smith  unfolded  the 
trutlis  of  the  wealth  of  nations  1 — or  by  chiming  in  with  the 
deluge  of  in6delity  and  democracy,  with  which  he  was 
Barroanded,  that  finrke  arrested  the  devastation  of  the 
French  Revolution  1  What  were  the  eloquence  of  Pitt, 
the  arms  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  but  the  ministers  of 
those  principles  which,  in  opposition  to  general  opinion,  he 
struck  out  at  once,  and  with  a  giant's  arm  ^  *'  Qenius 
creates  by  a  single  conception  ;  in  a  single  principle,  open- 
ing, as  it  were,  on  a  sudden  to  genius,  a  great  and  new 
system  of  things  is  discovered.  The  statuary  conceives  a 
statue  at  once,  which  is  afterwards  slowly  executed  by  the 
hands  of  many."* 

If  such  be  the  vast  and  unbounded  influence  of  original 
thought  on  human  affaire,  national  character,  public  policy, 
and  national  fortunes,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  that  state 
of  things  which  goes  to  check  such  original  conception  ? — to 
vulgarise  and  debase  genius,  and  turn  aside  the  streams  of 
first  conception  into  the  old  and  polluted  channels  ?  If  the 
reaction  of  originality  against  commonplace— of  freedom 
against  servility — of  truth  against  falsehood — of  experience 
against  speculation — is  the  great  steadying  power  in  human 
affairs,  and  the  only  safe  regulator  of  the  oscillations  of 
public  thought,  what  are  we  to  say  to  that  direction  of 
literary  effort,  and  that  tendency  in  the  public  mind,  which 
evidently  tend  to  repress,  and  may  ere  long  altogether 
extinguish  these  great  and  creative  conceptions  1     Yet,  that 
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such  is  the  evident  tendency  of  society  and  public  opinion 
around  ns,  is  obyioua,  and  uniTersally  observed.  "  The  time 
has  come,"  says  the  liberal  Bulver,*  "  when  nobody  will  fit 
out  a  ship  for  the  intellectual  Columbus  to  discover  new 
vorlds,  but  when  everybody  Till  subscribe  for  bis  setting  up 
a  steamboat  between  Dover  and  Calais.  The  immense 
superficies  of  the  public,  as  it  has  now  become,  operates  two 
ways  in  detracting  from  the  profundity  of  writers — it 
renders  it  no  longer  necessary  for  an  author  to  make 
himself  profound  before  be  writes  ;  and  it  encourages  those 
writers  who  are  profound,  by  every  inducement,  not  of  lucre 
merely,  but  of  fame,  to  exchange  deep  writing  for  agreeable 
writing.  The  voice  which  animates  the  man  ambitious  of 
wide  fame,  does  not,  according  to  the  beautiful  line  in 
Rogers,  whisper  to  him,  '  Aspire,'  but  '  Descend.'  He  must 
'  stoop  to  conquer.'  Thus,  if  we  look  abroad  in  France, 
anterior  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  where  the  reading  public 
is  much  leas  numerous  than  in  England,  a  more  subtle  and 
refined  tone  is  prevalent  in  literature ;  while  in  America, 
where  it  is  infinitely  larger,  the  literature  is  incomparably 
more  superficial.  Some  high-aouled  literary  men,  indeed 
desirous  rather  of  truth  than  of  fame,  are  actuated  uncon- 
sciously by  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  actuated  they  neces- 
sarily are,  just  as  the  wisest  orator  who  uttered  only 
philosophy  to  a  thin  audience  of  Sages,  and  mechanically 
abandons  his  refinements  and  his  reasonings,  and  expan<k 
into  a  louder  tone  and  more  familiar  manner  as  the  assembly 
increases,  and  the  temper  of  the  popular  mind  is  insensibly 
communicated  to  the  mind  that  addresses  it." — "  There  is  in 
great  crowds,"  says  Cousin,  "  an  ascendant  which  is  almost 
magical,  which  subdues  at  once  the  strongest  minds ;  and 
the  same  man  who  had  been  a  serious  and  instructive  pro- 
fessor to  a  hundred  thoughtful  students,  soon  becomes  light 
and  superficial  where  he  is  called  to  address  a  more  extended 
and  superficial  audience." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  principles 
advanced  by  these  profound  writers  :  in  truth,  they  are  not 
new  ;  they  have  been  known  and  acted  upon  in  every  age 
of  mankind.     "  You  are  wrong  to  pride  yourself,"  said  the 

*  Eitgland  and  iht  ExgliA,  p.  416. 
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Grecian  sage  to  an  Athenian  orator,  vho  first  delivered  a 
speech  amidst  the  thundering  acclamations  of  his  audience  : 
"  if  jou  had  spoken  truly,  these  men  would  have  giren  no 
Bigaa  of  approbation."  It  is  in  the  extension  of  the  pover 
of  judgment  of  literary  compraitions — of  conferring  wealth 
and  bestowing  fame  on  their  authors — to  the  vast  and  excit- 
able, but  superficial  mass  of  mankind,  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  ephemeral  and  yet  entrancing  and  exciting  character  of 
the  literature  of  the  present  age  is  to  be  found.  Some 
superficial  observers  imagine  that  the  tast«  for  novels  and 
romances  will  wear  itself  out,  and  an  appreciation  of  a  higher 
class  of  literature  spread  generally  among  the  middle  classes. 
They  might  as  well  suppose  that  the  time  will  come  when 
men  will  cease  to  eat,  or  youth  be  no  longer  attracted  by  the 
fascination  of  beauty. 

It  is  in  this  fact^  that  the  immense  number  of  mankind  in 
every  age  are  influenced  by  their  passions  or  their  feelings, 
compared  with  the  small  portion  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  reason,  that  the  true  cause  and  extraordinary 
multitude  of  a  certain  class  of  novels  in  the  present  day  is 
to  be  found.  Without  depreciating  the  talent  of  many  of 
these  writers — without  undervaluing  the  touching  scenes  of 
pathos,  and  admirable  pictures  of  humour  which  they 
present — it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  they  exhibit  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  tendency  of  our  lighter  literature ; 
and  that  if  SHch  works  were  to  increase  in  every  succeeding 
age  as  they  have  done  in  the  present,  a  ruinous  degradation 
both  to  our  literary  and  national  character  would  ensue. 
The  cause  which  has  led  to  their  rapid  rise  and  unpre- 
cedented success,  is  obvious.  It  is,  that  the  middle  classes 
have  become  the  most  numerous  body  of  readers  ;  and 
therefore,  the  humour,  the  incidents,  the  pathos,  which  are 
familiar  to  them,  or  excite  either  amusement  or  sympathy 
in  their  breasts,  constitute  the  surest  passports  to  popularity. 
It  was  the  same  cause  which  produced  the  boors  of  Ostade, 
or  the  village-wakes  of  Teniers. 

It  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  well  remarked 
by  Lord  Brougham,  that  there  never  was  such  a  mistake  as 
to  imagine  that  mob  oratory  consists  only  in  low  buffoonery, 
quick  repartee,  or  happy  personal  hits.  On  some  occasions, 
and  certainly  on  the  hustings,  it  generally  does.     But  there 
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are  other  occaaions  on  vbich  the  middle  and  ereo  the  Tork- 
iDg  classes  are  accessible  to  the  most  noble  and  elerated 
Bentimeota  ;  and  exhibit  an  aptitade  both  for  the  qmA. 
apprehension  of  an  ar^ment,  and  the  dae  appreciation  of  a 
generous  sentiment,  vhich  could  not  be  surpassed  in  an; 
assembly  iu  the  kingdom.  The  working  classes,  moreoTer, 
especaally  in  the  mannfactnring  districts,  are  so  constantlj 
in  contact  ivith  each  other,  and  are  so  much  habituated  to 
the  periodical  press,  that  thej  have  acquired  an  eztraordi- 
nar;  quickness  of  perception  in  matters  which  fall  within 
their  observation  ;  while  the  numerous  Ticissitudea  to  which 
they  are  exposed  hj  commercid  distress,  have,  in  manj 
places,  giren  a  serious  and  reflecting  turn  to  their  minds, 
which  are  perhaps  not  so  general  amidst  the  frivohties  of  the 
higher,  or  the  selfish  pursuits  of  the  middle  classes.  In 
assemblies  of  bodies  of  working  men,  brought  together  bj  the 
call  for  some  social,  and  not  political  object,  as  the  promotion 
of  emigration,  the  extension  of  education,  or  the  arresting 
the  eTils  of  pauperism,  no  one  can  hare  addressed  them 
without  obserring  that  he  cannot  state  his  argument  too 
closely,  enforce  it  with  facts  too  forcibly,  or  attend  to  the 
graces  of  composition  with  too  sedulous  care. 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  it  is  in  rain  to  expect  that 
the  patronage  or  support  of  the  middle  or  working  claases 
is  erer  to  afford  a  sufficient  inducement  to  secure  works 
either  of  profound  or  elevated  thought,  or  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  any  branch  either  of  poetry,  philosophy, 
history,  or  economics.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  only  by 
appealing  to  principles  or  ideas  aiready  in  some  degree 
familiar  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  you  can 
succeed  in  making  any  impression  upon  thera.  Truth,  if 
altogether  new,  is  entirely  thrown  away  upon  them  ;  it  is  of 
exceeding  slow  descent,  eren  through  the  most  elerated 
intellects  of  the  middle  classes ;  upon  the  working,  it  produces 
at  first  no  effect  whatever.  The  reason  is,  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  have  not  intellects  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  at  once  the  transition  from  error  to  truth,  unlras  the 
erils  of  error  hare  been  long  and  forcibly  brought  before 
their  senses.  If  that  be  the  case,  indeed,  the  humblest 
classes  are  the  very  first  to  see  the  light.  Witness  the 
Reformation  in  Germany;  and  the  Revolution  in  France, 
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in  its  ultimate  effects,  Is  probably  destined  to  illustrate  the 
same  tmth.  Thej  are  so,  because  thej  are  less  interested  than 
their  superiors  in  the  maintenaQce  of  error.  But  if  the  nev 
discoveries  of  thought  relate  not  to  present  but  to  remote 
evils,  and  do  not  appeal  to  what  is  uniTCrsallj  felt,  but  only 
to  what  may  with  difficulty  be  gathered  from  study  or  reflec- 
tion, nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  progress  even  of 
truth  is  exceedingly  slow ;  that  the  human  mind  is  to  the  last 
degree  reluctant  to  admit  any  great  change  of  opiaion  ;  and 
that,  in  general,  at  least  one  generation  must  descend  to 
their  graves  before  truths,  ultimately  deemed  the  most 
obvious,  are  gradually  forced  upon  the  reluctant  cousent  of 
mankind.  Mr  Burke's  speeches  never  were  popular  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  rising  up  acted  like  a  dinner- 
bell  in  thinning  the  benches.  Now  his  words  are  dwelt 
on  by  the  wise,  quoted  by  the  eloquent,  difiused  among  the 
many.  Oratory,  to  be  popular,  must  be  in  advance  of  the 
audience,  and  but  a  little  in  advance.  Profound  thought 
may  rule  mankind  in  future,  but  unless  stimulated  by  causes 
obvious  to  all,  will  do  little  for  present  reputation.  Hence 
it  was  that  Bacon  bequeathed  his  reputatiou  to  the  genera- 
tion aSter  the  neit. 

As  little  is  there  any  reason  to  hope  that  the  obvious  and 
gratifying  return  to  serious  and  standard  publications, 
evinced  by  the  numerous  reprints  of  our  classical  writers  that 
issue  &om  the  press,  can  be  taken  as  any  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  there  exists  in  the  public  mind  an  adequate  antidote 
to  these  evils.  The  fact  of  these  reprints  of  standard  works 
issuing  from  the  press,  certainly  proves  sufficiently  that  there 
is  a  class,  and  a  numerous  one  too,  of  persons  who,  however 
much  they  may  like  superficial  literature  as  an  amusement 
for  the  hour,  yet  look  to  our  standard  works  for  the  volumes 
which  are  to  fill  their  libraries.  But  that  by  no  means 
affords  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  public  will  give  any 
encouragement  to  the  composition  or  publication  of  standard 
works  at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  present  temper  of 
the  public  mind.  There  is  a  most  material  difierence  between 
the  reprint  of  a  standard  work,  which  has  already  acquired 
a  fixed  reputation,  and  the  composition  of  a  new  work  of  a 
serious  and  contemplative  cast,  especially  by  an  unknown 
author,  and  more  particularly  if  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
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general  current  of  public  opinioa.  It  tnaj  safel;  be  pre- 
dicted of  such  a  work,  that  if  it  reallj  contains  nev  and 
important  truths,  it  will  be  distasteful  to  the  majoritj  of 
readers  in  all  classes;  and  that  whatever  fame  may  in  future 
be  bestowed  on  its  author,  or  however  widely  it  may  here- 
after be  read  by  the  public,  or  command  the  assent  of 
mankind,  be  will  be  in  his  grave  before  either  effect  takea 
place.  Adam  Smith,  if  we  mistake  not,  bad  died  before  the 
WeaUk  of  Naiions  had  got  past  even  a  second  edition. 
Several  years  had  elapsed  before  a  hundred  copies  of  Mr 
Hume's  History  were  sold ;  and  he  himself  has  told  us  that 
nothing  but  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends  induced 
him,  in  the  face  of  such  a  cold  and  chilling  reception,  to 
continue  bis  historical  labours.  Although,  therefore,  there 
exists  a  steady  demand  for  standard  classical  works,  it  is  by 
no  means  equally  apparent  that  anything  like  an  adequate 
encouragement  in  the  general  case  for  the  composition  of 
new  standard  works,  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  state  of 
society.  Few  men  have  the  self-denial,  like  Bacon,  to 
bequeath  their  reputation  to  the  generation  after  the  next, 
and  to  labour  for  nothing  during  the  whole  of  their  own 
lifetime.  The  chance  of  finding  persons  who  will  do  so  is 
much  diminished,  when  society  has  reached  that  period  in 
which,  by  simply  lowering  his  mode  of  composition,  and 
descending  from  being  the  instructor  to  he  the  amuser  of 
men,  the  author  can  obtain  both  profit  and  celebrity  from  a 
numerous  and  flattering  class  of  readers. 

The  reason  why  periodical  literature,  how  able  soever, 
so  seldom  succeeds  in  acquiring  a  lasting  reputation,  is  this. 
It  is  too  deeply  impregnated  with  the  passions,  the  interests, 
and  the  errors  of  tfie  moment.  Its  predictions  have  too 
often  been  disproved  by  the  event.  This  arises  from  the 
same  cause  which  Bulwer  and  Conain  have  remarked  as 
necessarily  changing  the  character  of  oratory  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  audience  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Tem- 
porary literature  necessarily  shares  in  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  passions  of  which  it  is  the  mirror.  Every  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  that  species  of  composition  knows  that,  if 
he  docs  not  strike  at  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  moment, 
in  the  great  majority  of  his  readei-s  he  will  produce  no  sort 
of  impression,  and  he  will  very  soon  find  his  contributions 
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returned  upon  his  hand  by  the  editor.  "  The  great  talent 
of  Mirabeau,"  aaja  Dumont,  "  consisted  in  this,  that  he 
intuitivelj  bow  to  vhat  point  in  the  minds  of  his  audience 
to  apply  hie  strength  ;  and  he  sent  it  home  there  vith  the 
strength  of  a  giant."  That  ia  precisely  the  kind  of  talent 
required  in  periodical  literature  ;  and  accordingly,  eyery  one 
engaged  in  it  is  aware  that  he  writes  an  article  for  a  maga- 
zine or  review  in  a  totally  different  style  from  what  he  does 
anything  intended  for  durable  existence.  If  we  turn  to 
the  political  articles  in  most  periodicals  ten  or  fifteen  years 
old,  what  a  multitude  of  facts  do  we  find  distorted,  of 
theories  disproved  by  the  result,  of  anticipations  which  have 
proved  fallacious,  of  hopes  which  have  terminated  only  in 
disappointment !  This  is  no  reproach  to  the  writers.  It  is 
the  necessary  result  of  literary  and  philosophical  talent 
keenly  and  energetically  applied  to  the  interests  of  the  hour. 
It  is  in  the  cool  shade  of  retirement,  and  by  men  detached 
from  the  contests  of  the  world,  that  truth  in  social  and  moral 
affairs  is  really  to  be  discovered ;  but  how  are  we  to  look 
for  that  quality  amidst  the  necessary  cravings  of  an  excited 
age,  seeking  after  something  new  in  fiction,  or  the  passions 
of  a  divided  community  finding  vent  on  politics  in  the  perio- 
dical press  "i  If  found  at  all,  it  will  be  in  those  whose 
minds  are  mainly  set  on  general  principles,  and  who  regard 
passing  events  chiefly  as  they  illustrate  them. 

The  great  profits  which  now  accrue  to  authors  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  hit  upon  a  popular  view  with  the  pubUc,  is 
another  circumstance  which  tends  most  powerfully  to  stamp 
this  fleeting  and  impassioned  character,  both  upon  our  crea- 
tions of  imagination  and  our  periodical  effusions  of  political 
argument.  The  days  are  gone  past  when  Johnson  wrote  in  a 
garret  in  Fleet  Street  the  sonorous  periods  which  a  subsequent 
century  have  admired,  under  the  name  of  Chatham.  The 
vast  increase  of  readers,  particularly  in  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks,  has  opened  sources  of  literary  profit,  and  avenues  to 
literary  distinction,  unknown  in  any  former  age.  A  suc- 
cessful article  In  a  magazine  or  review  brings  a  man  into  notice 
in  the  literary  world  just  as  effectually  as  a  triumphant  debM 
makes  the  fortune  of  an  actress  or  singer.  But  how  is  this 
success  to  be  kept  up  1  or  how  is  this  profit  to  be  continued  ? 
Not  certainly  by  turning  aside  from  periodical  literature  to 
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the  cool  shadea  of  meditatioD  or  retirement,  bat  bj  eDgi^ing 
Btill  more  deeply  in  the  stirriag  boetle  of  the  timea ;  bj 
catering  to  the  craving  for  continued  excitement,  or  planging 
into  the  stream  of  turbulent  politics.  1(,  inatead  of  doing 
so,  he  sits  "  on  a  bill  retired,"  and  labours  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  the  insti^ction  of  poeteritj  in  a  fiiture  age, 
he  -will  soon  find  the  cold  shoulder  of  the  public  turned 
towards  him.  He  may  acquire  immortal  fame  by  his  labonrs, 
but  he  'will  soon  find  that,  anless  he  has  a  profession  or 
independent  fortune,  be  is  gradually  rerging  towards  a 
neglected  home — the  garret  Whereas,  if  he  engages  in 
the  pursuit  of  fiction,  or  plunges  into  the  stream  of  politics, 
he  will  ere  long  be  gratified  by  finding,  if  he  has  talents 
adequate  to  the  undertaking,  uiat  fame  and  fortune  pour 
in  upon  bim  ;  that  his  society  is  courted,  and  his  name  cele- 
brated ;  and  not  unfreqaently  political  patronage  rewards 
passing  talent  or  serrice  with  durable  honours  or  substantial 
favours. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  nothing  great, 
either  in  philosophy,  literature,  or  art,  vras  ever  purchased 
by  gold  ;  that  genius  unfolds  her  treasures  to  disinterested 
votaries  only  ;  and  that  but  one  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
such  clusters  of  great  men  occasionally  appear  in  the  world, 
that  "  God  Almighty,"  in  Hallam's  wonls,  "  has  chosen  at 
those  times  to  create  them."  But  admitting  that  neither 
gold  nor  honours  can  purchase  genius,  or  nnlock  truth,  the 
question  is,  to  what  extent  they  may  draw  aside  taleiU,  even 
of  the  highest  class,  irom  the  cold  and  shivering  pinnacles  of 
meditation  and  truth,  into  the  rich  and  flowery  vales  of 
politics,  amusement,  or  imagination.  The  point  is  not  what 
they  can  do,  but  what  they  can  cause  to  be  /e/Z  undone. 
Doubtless  there  are  occasionally  to  be  found  men  of  the  very 
highest  character  of  intellect  and  principle,  who,  bom  to 
direet  mankind,  feel  their  destiny,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
seductions  of  fame  or  interest,  pursue  it  with  invincible 
perseverance  to  the  end  But  such  men  are  rare.  Above  all, 
they  are  least  likely  to  arise,  and  most  likely  to  be  diverted 
from  their  proper  destiny,  in  an  age  of  commercial  opulence 
and  greatness,  or  of  strong  political  or  social  excitement. 
The  universal  thirst  for  gold  ;  the  general  experience  of  its 
necessity  to  confer  not  merely  comfort  but  respectability ; 
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the  facilitj  with  ■which  geniiui  may  acquire  it,  if  it  will 
condescend  to  fall  in  with  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  the  utter 
harreoness  of  its  efforts,  if  it  iudidges  merely  in  the  abatract 
pursuit  of  truth,  how  cleariy  soever  destined  for  immortality 
in  a  future  age  ;  the  distinction  to  be  immediately  acquired 
by  lending  its  aid  to  the  strife  of  parties,  or  coudescenduig  to 
amuse  an  insatiable  public ;  the  long-continued  neglect 
which  is  certain  to  ensue,  if  works  likely  to  procure  durable 
celebrity  are  attempted — are  so  many  temptations  which 
assail  the  literary  adventurer  on  bis  path,  and  which,  if  not 
resisted  by  the  heroic  sense  of  duty  of  a  Thalaba,  will 
infallibly  divert  him  from  his  appointed  mission  of  piercing 
the  idol  of  Error  to  the  heart. 

These  causes  of  danger  to  our  standard  hterature  become 
more  pressing,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  by  the  fixed 
practice  and  apparently  constitutional  usage  of  this  mixed 
aristocratic  and  commercial  realm,  no  distinctions  of  rank 
are  ever  conferred  upon  literary  ability,  how  distinguished 
soever.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  indeed,  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
have  been  made  baronets  ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was 
on  the  personal  friend  of  George  lY.  that  this  honour  was 
conferred,  not  the  great  novelist ;  in  the  second,  to  the 
parliamentary  supporter,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  not  the  most  brilliant  and  profound  novelist  of  the 
age,  how  well  soever  his  individual  genius  merited  it,  that 
the  reward  was  given.  The  honour  would  never  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  Scotch  novelist,  if  he  bad  been  unknown  in 
the  aristocratic  circles  of  London,  and  never  dined  at 
Carlton  House ;  nor  on  the  English,  if  he  had  been  a  stranger 
to  the  Whig  coteries  of  the  metropolis. 

The  influence  of  this  circumstance  is  very  great ;  and  the 
want  of  any  such  national  honours  is  an  additional  cause  of 
the  fleeting  and  ephemeral  character  of  our  general  literature. 
The  soldier  and  the  sailor  are  certain,  if  they  distinguish 
themselves,  of  obtaining  such  rewards.  Look  at  the  long 
lists  of  Knights-commanders  of  the  fiath,  in  both  services, 
who  were  pi-omoted  by  the  last  brevet  Nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  conferring  such  distinctions  on  these  gallant 
men  ;  they  compensate  to  them  the  inequality  of  their 
fortunes,  and  stimulate  them  to  heroic  and  daring  exploits. 
The  successful  lawyer  often  succeeds  in  the  end  in  taking 
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precedence  of  everj  peer  in  the  realm,  and  becomes  the 
founder  of  a  famil;  which  transmits  hia  wealth  and  hia  honours 
to  remote  generatioDB.  But  to  literary  abilities  none  of  these 
higher  and  eleyating  objects  of  ambition  are  open.  The 
great  author  can  neither  found  a  family  nor  acquire  a  title ; 
and  if  he  does  not  choose  to  degrade  himself  by  failing  in 
with  the  passioDB  or  {rirolities  of  the  age,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  his  life  will  be  spent 
in  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  be  will  see  only  in  his  last 
hour,  and  that  from  afar,  the  promised  land.  And  yet  what 
is  the  influeuce  of  the  soldier,  the  lawyer,  or  the  statesman, 
compared  to  that  which  a  great  and  profound  writer  exercises? 
and  what  do  the  monarchs,  the  cabinets,  and  the  generals  of 
one  age  do,  but  carry  into  effect  the  principles  enforced  by 
the  master-spirita  of  the  preceding  ? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  variety  of  causes, 
some  of  a  positive,  some  of  a  negative  kind,  which  are 
operating  together  to  depress  the  character  of  our  literature  ; 
to  chill  the  aspirations  of  genins  or  the  soarings  of  intellect ; 
to  enlist  fancy  on  the  side  of  fashion,  and  genius  in  the 
pursuit  of  fiction ;  to  bind  down  immortal  intellect  to  passing 
mterests,  and  compel  it  to  surrender  "to  party  what  was  meant 
for  mankind."  This  is  not  a  class  interest ;  it  is  a  universal 
concern.  It  involves  nothing  less  than  the  dearest  interests 
and  future  fate  of  the  nation  ;  for  what  sort  of  people  will 
we  soon  become,  if  temporary  passions,  interests,  or  frivolities 
alone  engross  the  talent  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  great  lights 
of  genius  and  intellect,  which  might  enable  us  to  keep  abreast 
of  our  fortunes,  become  extinct  among  us  1  What  are  we 
to  say  is  likely  to  be  the  conduct  of  our  statesmen,  our 
legislators,  or  our  rulers,  if  the  elevating  and  ennobling 
principles  of  former  times  are  gradually  forgotten,  and  no 
successors  to  the  race  of  giants  arise  to  direct,  purify,  and 
elevate  the  public  mind,  amidst  the  rapidly  increasing 
dangers  which  assail  it,  in  the  later  and  more  opulent  stages 
of  society  1  What  are  we  to  expect  but  that  we  are  to  fell 
into  the  listless  cravings  of  the  Athenians,  whowere  constantly 
employed  in  seeing  and  hearing  something  new  ;  or  to  the 
deplorable  destiny  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  which,  amidst 
incessant  literary  exertion  and  amusement,  did  not  produce 
a  single  work  of  genius  during  a  thousand  years?  And  if  such 
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mingled  talent  and  frivolity  should  pertnanentlj  laj  hold  of 
tbe  British  mind,  vhat  can  we  look  for  but  that  our  latter  end 
shall  be  like  theirs,  and  that  centuries  of  progressive  degra- 
dation and  ultimate  national  extinction,  will  terminate  the 
melanchol;  era  of  social  regeneration  on  which  we  have  just 
entered. 

It  is  perhaps  of  still  more  importance  to  obserre,  what, 
though  equally  true,  is  not  so  generally  admitted,  that  these 
causes  of  degradation,  so  farfrom  being  likely  to  bealleriated 
or  arrested  by  the  progressiTC  extension  of  the  taste  for 
reading  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  are 
likely  to  be  daily  increased  by  that  very  circumstance.  As 
it  is  the  extension  of  tbe  power  of  reading  to  the  middle  and 
working  classes,  that  has,  in  great  part,  produced  the  present 
ephemeral  character  of  our  literature,  and  the  incessant 
demand  for  works  of  excitement ;  so  nothing  appears  more 
certain,  than  that  it  is  likely  to  increase  with  the  extension 
of  that  class  of  readers.  The  middle  and  lower  orders, 
indeed,  who  are  so  closely  brought  into  contact  with  the  real 
difficulties  and  stem  reiJities  of  life,  will  always,  in  every 
popular  community,  cause  a  large  part  of  the  talent  and 
intellect  of  the  nation  to  be  directed,  not  merely  to  works  of 
amusement,  but  to  works  of  utility,  and  having  an  immediate 
bearing  on  the  improvement  of  art,  the  extension  of  commerce, 
or  the  amelioration  of  the  material  interests  of  society.  But 
these  labours,  however  useful  and  important,  belong  to  a 
secondary  class  of  thought,  and  encourage  only  a  second  class 
of  literary  labourers.  They  are  the  instruments  of  genios, 
not  genius  itself ;  they  are  the  generals  and  colonels  in  the 
great  army  of  thought,  but  not  the  commander-in-chief. 
"  In  the  infancy  of  a  nation,"  says  Bacon,  "  arms  do  prevail ; 
in  its  manhood,  arms  and  learning  for  a  short  season  ;  in  its 
decline,  commerce  and  the  mechanical  arts."  The  application 
of  energy,  talent,  and  industry  to  material  purposes,  however 
useful  or  necessary  those  purposes  may  be,  savours  of  the 
physical  necessities,  not  the  spiritual  dignity  of  man  ;  and 
the  general  turning  of  public  effort  in  that  direction,  is  a 
symptom  of  the  decline  of  nations.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls,  that  the  craving  for  the 
excitement  of  fiction,  or  the  realities  of  mechanical  improve- 
ment, which  have  extended  so  immensely  among  us,  with 
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the  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  is  to  prore  any  antidote  to  the  decline  of  the  highest 
class  of  literature  amongst  us.  On  the  contrarj,  it  is 
among  the  most  poverftd  causes  vhich  produce  it. 

Real  genius,  intellect  of  the  highest  character,  it  can 
neyer  be  too  often  repeated,  works  chiefly  for  the  future  ;  it 
rarely  produces  any  impression,  or  brings  in  any  considerable 
reward,  in  the  present.  Works  of  fiction  or  imagination, 
indeed,  Buch  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  or  Lord  Byron's 
poetical  romances,  may  produce  an  immediate  impression, 
and  yet  be  destined  for  durable  existence  ;  but  such  a  com- 
bination is  extremely  rare,  and  is  in  general  confined  entirely 
to  works  that  please.  Those  that  instruct  or  improve, 
destined  to  a  yet  longer  existence,  have  a  much  slower 
growth,  and  often  do  not  come  to  maturity  till  after  the 
death  of  the  author.  "  The  solitary  man  of  genius,"  says 
Disraeli,  "  is  arranging  the  materials  of  instruction  and 
curiosity  from  every  country  and  every  age  ;  he  is  striking 
out,  in  the  concussion  of  new  light,  a  new  order  of  ideas  for 
his  own  times ;  he  possesses  secrets  which  men  hide  from 
their  contemporaries,  tniths  they  dared  not  utter,  facts  they 
dared  not  discover.  View  him  in  the  stillness  of  medita- 
tion, his  eager  spirit  busied  over  a  copious  page,  and  his 
eye  sparkling  with  gladness.  He  has  concluded  what  his 
countrymen  will  hereafter  cherish  as  the  legacy  of  genius. 
You  see  him  now  changed  ;  and  the  restlessness  of  his  soul 
is  thrown  into  his  very  gestures !  Could  you  listen  to  the 
vaticinator  I  But  the  next  age  only  will  quote  his  predic- 
tions. If  he  be  the  truly  great  author,  he  will  be  best 
comprehended  by  posterity  ;  for  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
solitary  meditation  has  often  required  a  whole  century  to 
be  understood  and  to  be  adopted." 

We  are  no  enemies  to  the  conferring  honours  by  the  Crown 
upon  the  most  distinguished  of  our  sdentific  and  literary  men. 
To  many,  such  elevation  would  form  a  most  appropriate 
reward;  to  all,  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition.  But  we  are 
exceedingly  jealous  of  the  influence  of  all  such  court  favours 
upon  the  assertors  of  political,  social,  or  historical  truth.  We 
look  to  other  countries,  and  we  behold  the  withering  efiect  of 
such  distiuctions  upon  the  masculine  independence  of  thought. 
We  rccoUect  the  drilled  and  well-paid  literature  of  France, 
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under  the  Kmperor  Napoleon,  and  we  ask,  what  has  come  of 
all  its  high-BOunding  panegyric  of  his  measures  i  We  read 
the  annals  of  the  titled  historians  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  and  we  sicken  for  the  breath  of  a  fi^eeraau.  Wo 
remember  it  was  onlj  under  a  Trajan  that  a  Tacitus  could 
pour  forth  the  indignation  of  expiring  Tirtue  at  Burroundiug 
baaenasa,  and  we  shudder  to  thjnk  bow  few  Trajans  are  to 
be  found  in  the  decline  of  nations. 

The  only  legitimate  and  safe  reward  of  the  highest  class 
of  literary  merits  next  to  the  consciousness  of  discharging 
its  mission,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prolongaium  of  the  period 
during  which  its  profits  are  to  accrue  to  the  family  of  the 
author.  We  at  once  concede  that  even  this  motiye,  higher 
and  more  honourable  than  that  of  present  or  selBsh  gain, 
will  never  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  loftiest  class  of  genius 
or  intellect  to  produce  any  great  work.  It  is  an  overpower- 
ing sense  of  public  duty,  an  ardent  inspiration  after  deser- 
ved immortidity,  the  yearnings  of  a  fuU  mind,  which  must 
be  delivered,  which  are  the  real  causes  of  such  elevated 
efforts.  They  are  given  only  to  a  few,  because  to  a  few 
only  has  God  assigned  the  power  of  directing  mankind. 
But,  admitting  that  the  divine  inspiration  is  the  fountain  of 
truth — the  "  pure  well  of  genius  undefiled" — the  point  to  be 
considered  is,  how  is  the  stream  which  it  pours  forth  to  be 
kept  in  its  proper  channel  ? — how  is  it  to  be  prevented  fix>m 
becoming  rapidly  merged  in  the  agitated  waves  of  human 
passion,  or  sunk  in  the  bottomless  morasses  of  intei'est  or 
selfishness  1  By  giving  something  like  perpetuity  to  the 
rights  of  authorship,  this  can  be  best  eifected  ;  because  it  is 
by  so  doing  that  we  will  most  effectually  ally  it  to  the  purest 
and  most  ^evated  motives  which,  in  sublunary  matters,  can 
influence  mankind. 

Look  at  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  manufacturer,  at 
all  who  amass  fortunes,  and  leave  the  colossal  estates  which 
gradually  elevate  their  possessors  to  the  ranks  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  fill  up  in  that  class  the  chasms  which  fortune, 
.  extravagance,  or  the  extinction  of  families,  so  often  produce. 
What  are  the  motives  which  animate  the  foimders  of  such 
families  to  a  life  of  exertion,  and  produce  the  astonishing 
effects  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which  we  daily  see 
around  us  1    It  is  not  the  desire  of  individual  enjoyment ; 
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for,  -ffhateTer  his  son  may  have,  the  father  Beldom  knows 
anything  of  -wealth  but  of  the  labour  by  which  it  is  created. 
It  is  not  even  for  the  distinction  which  he  ia  to  acquire 
during  his  own  lifetime  ;  for,  if  that  were  his  object,  it  would 
be  far  more  effectually  and  more  pleasantly  gained,  by  sim- 
ply spending  his  wealth  as  fast  as  he  made  it.  What,  then, 
is  the  motive  which  animates  him  to  a  life  of  labour,  and 
stimulates  him  through  half  a  century  to  such  incessant 
exertions  1  It  is  the  hope  of  transmitting  his  fortune  to  his 
children — of  securing  the  independence  of  those  most  dear 
to  him  ;  it  is  the  desire  of  founding  a  family— of  leaving 
his  descendants  in  a  very  different  rank  of  life  from  that  in 
which  he  himself  moved,  or  his  fathers  before  him.  They 
know  httle  of  the  human  mind  who  are  not  aware  that  this 
desire,  when  it  once  takes  hold  of  the  miod,  supplies  the 
want  of  all  other  enjoyments,  and  that  it  is  the  secret 
unobserved  cause  of  the  greatest  individual  and  national 
efforts  that  have  ever  been  achieved  among  mankind. 

To  the  due  action  of  this  important  principle,  however, 
a  certain  degree  of  permanence  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fortune  acquired  is  indispensable.  Men  will  never  make 
such  long-continued  or  sustained  efforts  for  a  temporary  or 
passing  interest.  Does  any  man  suppose  that  a  merchant 
or  lawyer  would  toil  for  fifty  years,  if  he  knew  that  he  could 
only  expect  an  eight-and-twenty  years'  lease  of  his  fortune  t 
"  Give  a  man,"  says  Arthur  Young,  "  a  seven  years'  lease 
of  a  garden,  and  he  will  soon  convert  it  into  a  wilderness  : 
give  him  a  ireehold  in  an  arid  desert,  and  he  will  not  be 
long  of  converting  it  into  a  garden."  Would  the  industry 
of  Great  Britain  have  achieved  the  wonders  which  it  has, 
if  the  old  Jewish  system  of  making  all  estates  revert  to  the 
nation  at  the  end  of  every  fifty  years  were  to  be  introduced, 
or  the  Chartists'  more  summary  mode  of  dividiug  every 
fortune  at  the  death  of  the  owner  were  put  in  practice  1 
Truly,  we  should  soon  become  an  ephemeral  and  fleeting 
generation  in  wealth  as  well  as  Uterature,  if  such  maxims 
were  acted  upon ;  and  "  to-day  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die,"  would  at  once  become  the  order  of  the 
day. 

If  the  combined  force  of  all  these  circumstances  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  must  he  evident  to  every  impartial 
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miDd,  not  ooly  that  it  is  not  aurprisiDg  that  nev  standard 
literature  has  of  late  years  so  much  declined  amongst  us, 
but  that  the  only  wonderful  thing  is,  that  it  has  not  declined 
much  more  than  it  has.  The  causes  which  produce  great 
and  sustained  efforts  in  every  other  department  of  human 
activity,  are  not  only  withheld  from  the  highest  class  of 
literary  or  philosophical  exertion,  but  they  are  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  disturbing  aud  detracting  influence  of  the 
prospect  of  fame  and  fortune  being  attained  by  condescend- 
ing to  cater  for  the  passions  or  wants  of  the  moment.  To 
the  continued  enei^y  and  activity  of  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer we  offer  the  possession  of  unbounded  wealth,  and 
the  prospect  of  transmitting  an  elevated,  perhaps  an  enno- 
bled, race  to  future  times.  To  tlie  soldier  or  the  sailor  we 
hold  out  a  vast  succession  of  titled  rewards,  and  to  the 
highest  among  such  race  of  heroes,  hereditary  peerages — 
the  deserved  reward  of  their  valour.  To  the  indefatigable 
industry  and  persevering  energy  of  the  lawyer  we  offer  a 
seat  on  the  Woolsack,  precedence  of  every  temporal  peer  in 
the  realm,  the  highest  temporal  dignities  and  hereditary 
honours  which  the  State  can  afford.  What,  then,  do  we 
offer  to  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  or  the  historiaii,  to  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  the  rulers  of  nations,  to  counteract 
the  attractions  of  immediate  or  temporary  ambition,  and 
lead  them  abreast  of  their  brethren  at  the  bar,  in  the  field, 
or  the  senate,  to  great  and  glorious  efforts,  to  durable  and 
beneficent  achievement  1  Why,  we  present  them  with  petty 
traders  anxiously  watching  the  expiration  of  eight-aud- 
twenty  years  of  copyright,  or  hoping  for  the  death  of  the 
author,  if  he  has  survived  it ;  and  ready,  with  uplifted  hands, 
to  pounce  upon  the  glorious  inheritance  of  his  children,  and 
realise  for  their  business-like  skill  and  mercantile  capital  the 
vast  profits  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  genius  to  the 
age  which  followed  it. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  profits  of  works 
of  imagination,  unless  they  are  of  the  very  highest  class, 
ever  equal  those  which  in  the  end  accrue  to  the  publishers 
of  standard  works  of  history  or  philosophy.  The  book- 
sellers, since  Gibbon's  death,  are  said  to  have  made 
£200,000  by  his  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
aud  hardly  a  year  passes,  that  a  new  edition  of  his  immortal 
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■work,  or  of  Hnme's  History  of  England,  does  not  issue  from 
the  press.  The  sums  realised  bj  the  bookeelliDg  trade  from 
the  different  editions  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  would  have 
constituted  a  large  fortune  for  the  heirs  of  Adam  Smith. 
What  a  vast  inheritance  would  Milton  or  Shakspeare  hare 
left  to  their  descendants,  if  any  there  be,  if  they  could  bare 
bequeathed  to  them  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  their 
own  works,  even  for  half  a  century  after  their  own  death ! 
Look  at  the  classics.  What  countless  sums  hare  been 
realised  by  the  booksellers  and  publishers  from  the  succes- 
sive reprints,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  of  the  works  of 
Liry,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus,  since  the  revival  of  letters  three 
hundred  years  ago  1  Why,  the  profits  made  by  the  publi' 
cation  of  any  one  of  these  works  would  have  made  a  princely 
fortune,  and  founded  a  ducal  family.  So  tnie  is  it  that 
literary  or  philosophical  talent  of  the  highest  desciiption,  so 
fiir  from  being  unproductive  of  wealth  to  its  possessors,  is  in 
the  end  productive  of  a  far  greater  and  more  lasting  source 
of  income,  than  the  efforts  either  of  the  lawyer,  the  mer- 
chant, or  the  statesman.  The  only  reason  why  great 
fortunes  are  not  made  in  the  one  way  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  is  because  the  labour  employed  on  that,  the  highest 
species  of  human  adventure,  is  almost  always  unproductive 
in  the  outset,  and  lucrative  only  in  the  end  ;  and  that  the 
injustice  of  huraau  laws  confiscates  the  property  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  crop  is  beginning  to  come  to  maturity. 
They  know  little  of  human  nature  who  imagine  that  audi 
prospect  of  remote  advantage  would  have  little  influence  on 
literary  exertion.  Look  at  life  insurances.  How  large  a 
proportion  of  the  most  active  and  useful  members  of 
society,  especially  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  are 
connected  with  these  admirable  institutions.  How  many 
virtuous  and  industrious  men  deny  themselves,  during  a 
long  life,  many  luxuries,  and  even  comforts,  in  order  that, 
after  their  death,  they  may  bequeath  an  independenoe  to 
their  children.  Eighty  thousand  persons  are  now  connected 
with  these  institutiona  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  number  is 
hourly  on  the  increase.  Here,  then,  ia  decisive  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  desire  of  transmitting  independence 
to  our  children  acts  upon  mankind,  even  where  it  is  to  be 
won  only  by  a  life  of  continued  toil  and  self-denial.      Can 
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there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  same  motive,  combin- 
iog  with  the  desire  to  benefit  mankind,  or  acquire  durable 
fame,  would  ere  long  come  to  operate  powerfully  upon  the* 
highest  class  of  intellectual  effort,  and  that  ao  adequate 
counteraction  would  thus  be  prorided  to  the  numerous 
attractions  which  now  impel  it  into  temporary  exertion  1 
And  obserre,  the  motives  which  lead  to  present  self-denial 
in  order  to  transmit  an  independence  to  posterity,  by  the 
effecting  life  assurances,  are  nearly  allied  to  those  which 
prompt  great  minds  to  magnanimous  and  durable  efforts  for 
the  good  of  their  species  ;  for  both  rest  upon  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  noble  or  elevated  in  human  affairs — a  denial  of 
self,  a  regard  to  futurity,  and  a  lore  for  others. 

The  tenacity  with  which  any  extension  even  of  the  term 
of  copyright  enjoyed  by  authors,  or  their  assignees,  is  resisted 
by  a  certain  portion  of  the  London  booksellers,  and  those 
who  deal  in  the  same  line,  affords  the  most  decisive  proof  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  profits  which  are  to  be  obtained  by 
the  republication,  the  moment  the  copyright  has  expired,  of 
works  that  have  acquired  a  standard  reputation,  and  of  the 
vast  amount  of  literary  property,  the  inheritance  of  the 
great  of  the  past  age,  which  is  annually  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  booksellers  in  the  present.  These  men  look  to 
the  matter  as  a  mere  piece  of  mercantile  speculation  ;  their 
resistance  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  dread  of  a  diminution 
of  their  profits,  wrung  from  the  sools  of  former  authors  ; 
they  would  never  have  put  forward,  with  so  much  anxiety 
as  they  have  done,  Mr  Warbnrton  and  Mr  Wakley  to 
fight  their  battles,  if  they  had  not  had  very  extensive  pro- 
fits to  defend  in  the  contest.  The  vehemence  of  their  oppo- 
ffltion  affords  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  injustice 
which  is  done  to  authors  by  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  amount  of  encouragement  to  great  and  glorious 
effort  which  is  annually  withheld  by  the  Legislature.  The 
contest,  in  which  they  have  hitherto  proved  successful,  is 
not  a  contest  between  authors  and  a  particular  section  of 
the  booksellers ;  it  is,  in  reahty,  a  contest  between  the 
nation  and  a  limited  section  of  the  bookselling  trade.  It 
is,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  a  class  against  a  natiotuil 
interest.  For  on  the  one  side  are  a  few  London  book- 
sellers who  make  colossal  fortunes  by  realising,  shortly  after 
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their  decease,  the  profits  of  departed  greatness  ;  and  oa  the 
other,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  England,  vhose 
opioioDS  and  character  are  necessarilj  formed  bj  the  highest 
class  of  its  writers,  and  whose  national  destiny  and  future 
fate  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  spiritual  and  exalted 
direction  of  their  genius. 

The  only  argument,  founded  upon  public  considerations, 
which  is  ever  adduced  against  these  views,  is  founded  upon 
the  assertion  that,  under  the  monopoly  produced  by  the 
copyright  to  the  author  while  it  lasts,  the  price  of  works  is 
seriously  enhanced  to  the  public,  and  they  are  confined  to 
editions  of  a  more  costly  description,  and  that  thus  the 
benefit  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  middle  and 
humbler  classes  is  diminished.  If  this  argument  were  well 
founded,  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  would  afford,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  counterbalancing  consideration  to  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  although  no  temporary  or 
passing  advantages  could  ever  adequately  compensate  the 
evils  consequent  upon  drying  up  the  fountains  of  real  intel- 
lectual greatness  amongst  ns.  But  it  is  evident  that  these 
apprehensions  are  altogether  chimerical,  and  that  the  clamour 
devised  about  the  middle  classes  being  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  getting  cheap  editions  of  works  that  have  become 
standard,  is  now  altogether  unfounded.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded that,  in  the  former  age,  when  the  rich  and  the  affluent 
alone  were  the  purchasers  of  books,  and  education  bad  not 
opened  the  treasures  of  knowledge  to  the  middle  classes,  the 
prices  of  books  during  the  copyright  were  in  general 
high,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  suited  only  to  the 
higher  class  of  readers.  Nay,  it  may  also  be  admitted, 
that  some  publishers  have  often,  by  the  reprint  of  works  of 
a  standard  nature,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  moment  the  copy- 
right  expired,  of  late  years  materially  extended  the  circle  of 
their  readers,  and  thereby  conferred  an  important  benefit  on 
society.  But  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  circum- 
stance has  taken  place  solely  because  of  the  introduction  of 
the  middle  classes  into  the  reading  and  book-purchasing 
public  ;  and  experience  had  not  yet  taught  authors  or  pub- 
lishers the  immense  profits  to  be  sometimes  realised  by 
adapting,  during  the  continuance  of  the  copyright,  the  vari^ 
classes  of  editions  of  popular  works,  to  the  different  classes 
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of  readers  who  have  nov  risen  into  actiTitj.  But  their 
attention  is  now  fully  awakened  to  this  subject.  Every  one 
uow  seea  that  the  greatest  profit  is  to  he  realised  during  the 
copyright,  for  works  of  durable  interest,  by  publishing  edi- 
tions adapted  for  all,  even  the  very  humblest  classes.  The 
proof  of  this  is  decisive.  Does  not  Mr  Campbell  publish 
annually  a  new  edition  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  every 
possible  form,  from  the  guinea  edition  for  the  duchess  or 
countess,  down  to  the  shilling  copy  for  the  mechanic  and 
artisan  1  Have  not  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels  been  brought 
down,  during  the  existence  of  the  copjnght,  to  an  issue  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  at  four  shillings  each  novel,  and 
latterly  to  an  issne,  in  numbers,  at  twopence  a-week,  avow- 
edly for  the  working-classes  1  Moore's,  Southey's,  and 
Wordsworth's  Poems,  have  all  been  published,  by  the 
authors  or  their  assignees,  in  a  duodecimo  form,  originally  at 
five,  but  which  can  now  be  had  at  four,  or  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  volume.  James's  Naval  History  has  already 
issued  from  the  press  in  monthly  numbers,  at  five  shillings  ; 
and  the  eighth  edition  of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages  is  before  the 
public  in  two  volumes,  at  a  price  so  moderate,  that  it  never 
can  be  made  lower  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  put  out  their 
eyes  by  reading  closely  printed  double  columns  by  candle- 
light. In  short,  authors  and  booksellers  now  perfecdy  under- 
stand that,  as  a  reading  and  book-buying  public  has  sprung 
up  in  all  classes,  it  has  become  not  only  necessary,  but  in 
tlie  highest  degree  profitable,  to  issue  different  editions  even 
simultaneously  from  the  press,  at  different  prices,  adapted 
to  the  rates  at  which  purchasers  may  be  inclined  to  buy  ; 
just  as  the  manager  of  a  theatre  understands  that  it  is 
expedient  not  only  to  have  the  dress-circle  for  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  but  the  pit  for  the  people  of  business,  and  the 
galleries  for  the  humbler  classes.  No  one  imagines  that, 
because  the  seats  in  the  dress-circle  are  seven  shillings,  he 
will  close  the  pit,  which  is  three  and  sixpence,  or  the  gallery, 
which  is  one  shilling.  In  this  age  of  gi'owing  wealth  and 
intelligence  in  the  middle  and  humbler  classes,  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  being  forgotten,  if  they  do  not  forget  them- 
selves. There  is  more  to  bo  got  out  of  the  pit  and  the 
galleries  than  the  dress-circle. 

Thus  we  have  argued  this  great  question  of  copyright 
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upon  ita  true  ground — the  national  character,  the  national 
interests,  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  all  clasaea.  We 
disdain  to  argue  it  upon  the  footing  of  the  interests  of 
authors;  we  despise  appeals  to  the  humanity,  eren  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  legidature.  We  have  not  even  meutioned  the 
names  of  Serjeant  Talfourd  and  Lord  Mahon,  the  able  and 
eloquent  supporters  of  the  claims  of  authors  in  this  parti- 
cular. We  tell  our  legislators,  that  those  vrho  vield  the 
powers  of  thought  are  iiilly  avare  of  the  strength  of  the 
lever  vhich  they  bold  in  their  hand ;  they  know  that  it 
governs  the  rulers  of  men ;  that  it  swaja  after  a  time  the 
measures  of  Government ;  that  it  brought  on  the  Revolu- 
tion of  France,  and  stopped  the  Revolution  of  England. 
The  onlj  class  of  writers  to  whom  the  extension  of  the  pre* 
sent  copyright  would  be  of  any  value,  are  actuated  by  higher 
motives  to  their  exertions  than  any  worldly  considerations  of 
honour  or  pro6t ;  those  who  aspire  to  direct  or  bless  man- 
kind, are  neither  to  be  seduced  by  courts,  nor  to  be  won  by 
gold.  It  is  the  national  character  which  is  really  afifected 
by  the  present  downward  tendency  of  our  literature  ;  it  is 
the  national  interests  which  are  really  at  stake ;  it  is  the 
final  fate  of  die  empire  which  is  at  issue  in  the  character  of 
our  literature.  True,  an  extension  of  the  copyright  will  not 
affect  the  interests  of  a  thousandtb  part  of  the  writers,  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  readers  in  the  present  age  ;  but  what 
then^ — it  is  they  who  are  to  form  the  general  opinion  of  man- 
kind in  the  next ;  it  is  upon  that  thousandth  and  that  hun- 
dredth that  the  fate  of  the  world  depends. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  UAOAZINE,  Jum  lft33] 

Thb  long  duration  and  sudden  fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  apparently  inerplicable 
phenomena  in  European  history.  The  decay  of  the  Otto- 
man power  had  been  the  perpetual  theme  of  historians; 
its  approaching  doTofall,  the  unceasing  subject  of  prophecy 
for  a  century;  but  yet  the  ancient  fabric  still  held  out, 
and  eyinced  on  occasions  a  degree  of  Tigour  which  oon- 
founded  all  the  machioationB  of  its  enemies.  For  eighty 
years  the  subyersion  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople  had 
been  the  constant  object  of  MuscoTite  ambition;  the  genius 
of  Catherine  bad  been  perseTeringly  directed  to  that  great 
object ;  a  Russian  prince  had  been  christened  after  the  last 
of  the  Palseologi  expressly  to  receive  his  throne  :  but  yet  tbe 
black  eagle  made  little  progress  towards  the  Danube ;  the 
Mussulman  forces  arrayed  on  its  banks  were  still  most 
formidable,  and  a  host  arrayed  under  tbe  banners  of  the 
Osmanleys,  seemingly  capable  of  making  head  against  the 
world.  For  four  years,  from  1808  to  1812,  the  Russians 
wi^ed  a  desperate  war  with  the  Turks;  they  brought 
frequently  150,000,  sometimes  200,000  men  into  the  field; 
but  at  its  close  they  had  made  no  sensible  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  the  bulwarks  of  Islamism.  Two  hundred 
thousand  Mussulmans  had  frequently  assembled  round  the 
banners  of  the  Prophet;  the  Danube  had  been  stained  with 
blood,  but  the  hostile  famies  still  contended  in  doubtful 
and  desperate  strife  on  its  shores;  and  on  the  glacis  of 
Roudsdiouck    the   Muscovites    bad   sustained  a  bloodier 
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defeat  than  they  ever  received  Irom  the  geoius  of  Napoleon. 
In  the  triumpii  of  the  Turks  at  that  prodigioos  victory, 
the  Vizier  wrote  exultinglj  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  that 
such  was  the  multitude  of  the  Infidel  heads  which  he  had 
taken,  that  they  would  make  a  bridge  for  the  souls  of  the 
Faithful  from  earth  to  heaven. 

But  though  then  so  formidable,  the  Ottoman  power  has 
within  these  twenty  years  rapidly  and  irrecoyerably  declined. 
The  great  barrier  of  Turkey  was  reached  in  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  ne^t  war,  the  Balkan  yielded  to  Russian 
genius  in  the  second,  and  Adrianople,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Osmanleys,  became  celebrated  for  the  treaty  which 
sealed  for  ever  the  degradation  of  their  race.  On  all  sides  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire  have  revolted.  Greece,  through  a 
long  and  bloody  contest,  has  at  length  worked  out  its  deliver- 
ance from  all  but  its  own  passions ;  the  ancient  war-ciy  of 
Byzantium,  "  Victory  to  the  Cross  I "  has  been  again  heard  on 
the  JEge&n  Sea;*  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  consequent  on  so  many  reverses,  haa 
boldly  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and,  advancing  from  Acre  in  the 
path  of  Napoleon,  shown  to  the  astonished  world  the  justice 
of  that  great  man's  remark,  that  his  defeat  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  under  its  walls  made  him  miss  his  destiny.  The 
victory  of  Konieh  prostrated  the  Asiatic  power  of  Turkey; 
the  standards  of  Mehemet  Ali  are  rapidly  approaching  ^le 
Seraglio;  and  the  discomfited  Sultan  is  driven  to  take 
refuge  under  the  suspicious  shelter  of  the  Russian  legions. 
Already  the  advanced  guard  of  Nicholas  has  passed  the 
Bosphorus ;  the  Muscovite  standards  are  floating  at  Scutari ; 
and,  to  the  astonishment  alike  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
keys  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  throne  of  Constantine,  are 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar. 

The  unlooked-for  rapidity  of  these  events  is  not  more 
astonishing  than  the  weakness  which  the  Mussulmans  have 
evinced  in  their  last  struggle.  The  Russians,  in  the  late 
campaign,  never  assembled  40,000  men  in  the  field.  In 
the  battle  of  the  1  Uh  June,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
war,  Diebitsch  had  only  36,000  soldiers  under  arms;  yet 

■  When  the  hnve  Cinaria  paned  under  the  bowi  of  the  Tuifciiih  kdnlni]'* 
sbip,  to  which  he  had  grappled  the  fatal  finship,  at  Scio,  the  crew  in  hie  boat 
exclaimed  "  Victory  to  the  Crom  1"  the  old  warcry  of  Bjiaiitiuin. — QoRDOK'a 
Gntt  StrtiliUian,  L  274. 
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this  small  force  routed  the  Turkish  array,  and  laid  open 
the  far-famed  passes  of  the  Balkan  to  the  daring  genius  of 
its  leader.  Christendom  looked  in  vain  for  the  mighty  host 
which,  at  the  sight  of  the  holy  banner,  was  vont  to 
assemble  round  the  standard  of  the  Prophet;  the  ancient 
courage  of  the  Osmanleya  seemed  to  have  perished  with 
their  waning  fortunes.  Hardly  could  the  Russian  outposts 
keep  pace  with  them  in  the  rapidity  of  their  flight;  and  a 
force,  reduced  by  sickness  to  20,000  men,  dictated  peace 
to  the  Ottomans  within  twenty  hours'  march  of  Constanti- 
nople. More  lately,  the  once  dreaded  throne  of  Turkey 
has  become  a  jest  to  its  ancient  provinces.  The  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  formerly  the  most  inconsiderable  of  its  vassals,  has 
compelled  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  ancient  terror  of  Christen- 
dom, to  seek  for  safety  in  the  protection  of  Infidel 
battalions;  and  the  throne  of  Constantine,  incapable  of 
self-defence,  is  ultimately  destined  to  become  the  prize  for 
which  Muscovite  ambition  and  Arabian  audacity  are  to 
contend  on  the  glittering  shores  of  Scutari. 

But  if  the  weakness  of  the  Ottomans  is  surprising,  the 
supineness  of  the  European  powers  is  not  less  amazing  at 
this  interesting  crisis.  The  power  of  Russia  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  alarm  to  France,  and  having  twice  seen  the 
Cossacks  at  the  Tuileries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  feel  somewhat  nervous  at  every  addition  to  its 
strength.  England,  jealous  of  its  maritime  superiority,  and 
apprehensive — whether  reasonably  or  not  is  immaterial— 
of  danger  to  her  Indian  possessions  from  the  growtli  of 
Russian  power  in  Asia,  has  long  made  it  a  fixed  principle 
of  her  policy  to  coerce  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg,  and  twice  she  has  saved  Turkey  from  their 
grasp.  When  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  in  1786,  pro- 
jected an  alliance  for  its  partition,  and  Catherine  and 
Joseph  had  actually  met  on  the  Wolga  to  arrange  its 
details,  Mr  Pitt  interposed,  and  by  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land prevented  the  design  :  and  when  Diebitsch  was  in  full 
march  for  Constantinople,  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
Janissaries  only  waited  for  the  sight  of  the  Cossacks  to 
break  out,  and  overturn  the  throne  of  Mahmoud,  the 
strong  arm  of  Wellington  interfered,  put  a  curb  in  the 
mouth  of  Russia,  and  postponed  for  a  season  the  fall  of 
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the  Turkish  power.  Now,  however,  eTerything  ia  changed. 
France  and  England,  occupied  with  domestic  diasensioDB, 
are  utterly  paralysed;  they  can  no  longer  make  a  show  of 
resistance  to  Muscorite  ambition.  Exclusirely  occupied  in 
preparing  the  downfall  of  her  ancient  aUtes,  the  Dutch  and 
the  Portuguese,  England  has  not  a  thought  to  bestow  on 
the  occupation  of  the  Dardanellee ;  and  the  keys  of  the 
Levant  are,  without  either  obaervation  or  regret^  passing  ioto 
the  hands  of  Russia. 

These  eventa  are  so  extraordinary,  that  they  almost 
make  the  boldrat  speculator  hold  his  breath.  Great  as  is 
the  change  in  external  events  which  we  daily  witness,  the 
alteration  in  internal  feeling  is  still  greater.  Changes 
which  would  have  convulsed  England  from  end  to  end, 
dangers  which  would  have  thrown  European  diplomacy 
into  agonies  a  few  years  ago,  are  uow  regarded  with  indif-  . 
ference.  The  progress  of  Russia  through  Asia,  the  capture 
of  Erivan  and  Erzeroun,  the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles, 
are  now  as  httle  regarded  as  if  we  had  no  interest  in  such 
changes ;  as  if  we  had  no  empire  in  the  East  threatened  by 
so  ambitious  a  neighbour ;  no  independence  at  stake  in  the 
growth  of  the  Colossus  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  reason  is  apparent,  and  it  affords  the  first  great  and 
practical  proof  which  England  has  yet  received  of  the  fatal 
blow,  which  the  recent  changes  have  struck,  not  only  at  her 
internal  prosperity,  but  at  her  external  independence.  Eng- 
land  is  now  powerless ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  European 
powers  know  it.  Her  Government  is  so  incessantly  and 
exclusively  occupied  in  maintaining  its  ground  against  the 
internal  enemies  whom  the  Re&rm  Bill  has  raised  up  into 
appalliug  strength;  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  something  to 
the  insatiable  passions  of  the  Revolutionists  is  so  apparent, 
that  every  other  object  is  disregarded.  The  allies,  by  whose 
aid  they  overthrew  the  constitution,  have  turned  so  fiercely 
upon  them,  that  they  are  forced  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
resist  their  attacks.  Who  can  think  of  the  occupation  of 
Scutari,  when  the  mait-taz  is  threatened  with  repeal  ? 
Who  care  for  the  thunders  of  Nicholas,  when  the  threats  of 
O'Connell  are  ringing  in  their  ears  "i  The  English  Govern- 
ment, once  80  stable  and  steadfast  in  its  resolution,  when 
rested  on  the  firm  rock  of  the  Aristocracy,  has  become 
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unstable  as  vater  sioce  it  was  thrown  for  its  support  upon 
the  Democracy.  Its  designs  are  as  changeable,  its  policj 
as  fluctuating,  as  the-Tolatile  and  inconsiderate  mass  from 
which  it  sprang;  and  hence  its  menaces  are  disr^arded,  its 
aDcient  relations  broken,  its  old  allies  disgusted,  and  the 
weight  of  its  influence  being  no  longer  felt,  projects  the 
most  threatening  to  its  independence  are  without  hesitation 
undertaken  bj  other  States. 

Nor  is  the  supineness  and  apathy  of  the  nation  less 
important  or  alarming.  It  exists  to  such  an  extent  as 
clearly  to  demonstrate,  that  not  only  are  the  days  of  its 
glory  numbered,  but  the  termination  even  of  its  indepen- 
dence may  be  foreseen  at  no  distant  period.  Enterprises 
the  most  hostile  to  its  interests,  conquests  the  most  fatal  to 
its  glory,  are  undertaken  by  its  rivals  not  only  without  the 
disapprobation,  but  with  the  cordial  support,  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  Portugal,  for  a  century  the  ally  of  England, 
for  whose  defence  thousands  of  Englishmen  had  died  in  our 
own  times,  has  been  abandoned  without  a  murmur  to  the 
revolutionary  spoliation  and  propagandist  arts  of  France. 
Holland,  the  bulwark  of  England,  for  whose  protection  the 
great  war  with  France  was  undertaken,  has  been  assailed 
by  British  fleets,  and  threatened  by  British  power ;  and  the 
ahorea  of  the  Scheldt,  which  beheld  the  victorioua  legions  of 
Wellington  land  to  curb  the  power  of  Napoleon,  have 
witnessed  the  union  of  the  tricolor  and  British  flags,  to  beat 
down  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  provinces.  Constan- 
tinople, long  regarded  as  the  outpost  of  India  t^iost  the 
Russians,  is  abandoned  without  regret ;  andj  amidst  the 
strife  of  internal  faction,  the  fixing  of  the  Muscovite 
standards  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  surrender 
of  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world  to  a  growing  maritime 
power,  and  of  the  entrepot  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  an 
already  formidable  commercial  state,  is  hardly  the  subject 
of  observation. 

The  reason  cannot  be  concealed,  and  is  too  clearly  illus- 
trative of  the  desperate  tendency  of  the  recent  changes  upon 
all  the  chuses  of  the  Empire.  Witli  the  Revolutionists  the 
passion  for  change  has  supplanted  every  other  feeling,  and 
the  spirit  of  innovation  has  extinguished  that  of  patriotism. 
Thoy  no  longer  league  in  thought,  or  word,  or  wish,  exdu- 
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sively  with  their  own  countrymen  ;  they  no  longer  regard 
the  interests  and  glory  of  England,  as  the  chief  objects  of 
their  solicitude ;  what  they  look  to  is  the  revolutionary 
party  in  other  States ;  what  they  sympathise  with  is,  the 
progress  of  the  tricolor  in  overturning  other  dynasties.  The 
lews  of  British  dominion,  the  loss  of  British  colonies,  the 
downfall  of  British  power,  the  decay  of  British  glory,  the 
loss  of  British  independence,  is  to  them  a  matter  of  uo  sort 
of  regret,  provided  the  tricolor  is  triumphant,  and  the  cause 
of  revolution  is  making  progress  in  the  worid.  Well  and 
truly  did  Mr  Burke  say,  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
Jacobinism  could  not  coexist  in  the  same  State  ;  and  that 
the  gi'eatest  national  disasters  are  lightly  passed  over, 
provided  they  bring  with  them  the  advance  of  domestic 
ambition. 

The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  utterly 
desperate  in  r^ard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  Empire, 
from  the  vacillation  and  violence  of  the  Democratic  party 
who  are  installed  in  sovereignty,  that  external  events,  even 
of  the  most  threatening  character,  are  regarded  by  them  but 
as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  compared  with  the  domestic 
calamities  which  are  staring  us  in  the  face.  What  although 
the  ingratitude  and  tergiversation  of  England  to  Holland 
have  deprived  us  of  all  respect  among  foreign  States  1  That 
evil,  great  as  it  is,  ia  nothing  to  the  domestic  embarrassments 
wliicli  overwhelm  the  country  from  the  unruly  spirit  which 
the  Whigs  fostered  with  such  sedulous  care  during  the 
Reform  contest.  What  although  the  empire  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  ultimately  our  Indian  possessions,  are 
menaced  by  the  ceaseless  growth  of  Russia  ;  the  measures 
which  Government  have  in  contemplation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  that  vast  dominion,  will  sever  it  from  the  British 
Empire  before  any  danger  is  felt  from  external  foes ;  and 
long  ere  the  Muscovite  eagles  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  it  is  probable  that  the  insane  measures  of  the  Urban 
constituencies  will  have  banished  the  British  standards  from 
the  plains  of  Hindostan. 

Everything,  in  short,  announces  that  the  eztemkl  weight 
and  foreign  importance  of  Great  Britain  are  lost ;  and  tJiat 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  truly  been  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  British  Empire.     The  Russians  are  at  Con- 
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stantinople ! — the  menaces,  the  entreaties  of  England  are 
alike  diEregarded ;  and  the  ruler  of  the  seas  has  submitted 
in  two  yeara  to  descend  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power. 
That  which  a  hundred  defeats  could  hare  hardly  effected  to 
old  England,  is  the  rery  first  result  of  the  innorating  system 
npoQ  which  new  England  has  entered.  The  Russians  are 
at  Constantinople !  How  would  the  shade  of  Chatham,  or 
Pitt,  or  Fox  thrill  at  the  announcement  I  But  it  makes  no 
sort  of  impression  on  the  English  people  :  as  little  as  the 
robbery  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  by  the  French,  or  the  sur- 
render of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  to  the  son-io-law  of  Louis- 
Philippe.  Tn  this  country  we  hare  arrived,  in  an  incon- 
ceivably short  space  of  time,  at  that  weakness,  disunion,  and 
indifference  to  all  but  revolutionary  objects,  which  is  at  once 
the  forerunner  and  the  cause  of  national  ruin. 

But  leaving  these  mournful  topics,  it  is  more  instructive 
to  turn  to  the  causes  which  have  precipitated,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Few  more 
curious  or  eztraordinaiy  phenomena  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  page  of  history.  It  will  be  fouBd  that  the  Ottomans 
have  ffdlen  a  victim  to  the  same  passion  for  iunovatiou  and 
reform  which  has  proved  so  ruinous  both  in  this  and 
a  neighbouring  country ;  and  that,  while  the  bulwarks  of 
Turkey  were  throwu  down  by  the  rude  hand  of  Mahmoud, 
the  States  of  Western  Europe  were  disabled,  by  the  same 
frantic  course,  from  rendering  bira  any  effectual  aid.  How 
■well  in  every  age  has  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  and  revolu- 
tionary passion  aided  the  march  and  hastened  the  growth  of 
Russia  I 

The  fact  of  the  long  duration  of  Turkey,  in  the  midst 
of  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  the  stubborn  resistance 
which  she  opposed  for  a  series  of  ages  to  the  attacks  of  the 
two  greatest  of  its  military  powers,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  the  accounts  on  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  rely  of  the  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
were  partial  or  exaggerated.  No  fact  is  so  universally 
demonstrated  by  history  as  the  rapid  and  irrecoverable 
decline  of  barbarous  powers,  when  the  career  of  conquest  ia 
once  terminated.  Where  is  now  the  Empire  of  the  Caliphs 
or  the  Moors  1  What  has  survived  of  the  conquests,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  of  Nadir  Shah  ^     How  long  did  the 
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Empire  of  Aurengzebe,  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
resist  the  attacks  of  Eogknd,  even  at  the  distance  of  eight 
thousand  miles  from  the  parent  state  ^  How  then  did  it 
happen  that  Turkey  so  long  resisted  the  spoiler  ?  What 
coDserrative  principle  has  enabled  the  Osmanlejs  so  long  to 
avoid  the  degradation  vhich  so  rapidly  overtakes  all 
harbarons  and  despotic  empires  ;  and  what  has  communi- 
cated to  their  vast  empire  a  portion  of  the  undecaylng 
vigour  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  grand 
characterietic  of  European  civilisation  ^  The  answer  to 
these  questions  will  unfold  the  real  causes  both  of  the  long 
endurance,  and  of  the  ultimately  sudden  fttU,  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

Though  the  Osmanleys  were  an  Asiatic  power,  and  ruled 
entirely  on  the  principles  of  Asiatic  despotism,  yet  their 
conquests  were  effected  in  Europe,  or  in  those  parte  of  Asia 
in  which,  from  the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  or  of  the 
Roman  institutions  which  survived  their  invasion,  a  certain 
degree  of  European  civilisation  remained.  It  is  difBcult 
utterly  to  exterminate  the  institutions  of  a  country  where 
they  have  been  long  established ;  those  of  the  Christian 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  have  in  part  survived  all 
the  dreadful  tempests  which  for  the  last  six  centuries  have 
passed  over  their  surface.  It  is  these  remnants  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  it  is  the  institutions  which  still  linger  among  the 
vanquished  people,  which  have  so  long  preserved  the  Turkish 
provinces  from  decay ;  and  it  is  these  ancient  bulwarks, 
which  the  innovating  passions  of  Mahmoud  have  now 
destroyed. 

1.  The  first  circumstance  which  upheld,  amidst  its  nume- 
rous defects,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  the  rights  conceded 
on  the  first  conquest  of  the  country  by  Mahomet  to  the 
Bere  beys  or  ancdent  nobles  of  Asia  Minor,  and  which  the 
succeeding  Sultans  have  been  careM  to  maintain  inviolata 
These  Dere  beys  all  entered  into  capitulation  with  the  con- 
queror, and  obtained  the  important  pririleges  of  retaining 
their  lands  in  perpetuity  for  their  descendants,  and  of  paying 
a.  fixed  tribute  in  money  and  men  to  the  Sultan.  In  other 
words,  they  were  a  hereditary  nobility  ;  and  as  they  consti- 
tuted the  great  strength  of  the  empire  in  its  Asiatic  provinces, 
they  have  preserved  their  privilege  through  all  succeeding 
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reigD3.  The  following  is  the  descriptioo  giren  of  them  bj 
the  iDtelligeBt  traveller  the  title  of  whose  work  is  prefixed 
to  this  es8ay  : — 

"  The  Dctb  bej9,"  saya  Mr  Slade,  "  literally  Lords  of  the  Valleys,— an  ex- 
preeaiOD  pecnliarlf  adapted  to  the  conntry,  nhich  presents  a  series  of  OTal 
Tallejs,  eturoaoded  by  ramparts  of  bills,^were  the  origiaal  poRseasors  of 
those  parta  of  Asia  Minor  which  subniitted,  nader  feudal  conditions,  to  the 
Ottomans.  Betneen  the  cooqnest  of  Bmssa  and  the  conqaest  of  Constao- 
tiaople,  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  chequered  by  the  episode  of  Tamer- 
lane, their  faith  was  precariona ;  but  after  the  latter  evcot,  Mahomet  II. 
boand  their  sabmissioo,  and  finally  settled  the  terms  of  their  existence.  He 
conflnoed  them  in  their  lands,  subject,  however,  to  tribute,  and  to  qnotaa  of 
troops  in  war;  and  he  absolved  the  head  of  each  family  for  ever  from  per- 
sonal service.  The  last  clanse  was  the  most  important,  as  thereby  the  Sultan 
had  no  power  over  their  lives,  nor,  consequently,  could  be  their  heirs,  that 
despotic  power  being  lawful  over  those  only  in  the  actnal  service  of  the 
Porte.  The  families  of  the  Dere  beys,  therefore,  became  neither  impoverished 
nor  extinct.  It  would  be  dealing  in  tmisms  to  ennmenite  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  districts  of  these  noblemen  over  the  rest  of  the  empire.  They 
were  oases  in  the  desert  j  their  owners  had  more  than  a  life-interest  in  the 
soil;  they  were  bom  and  lived  among  the  people;  and,  being  hereditarily 
rich,  had  no  occasion  to  create  a  private  fortnne,  each  year,  after  the  tribute 
due  was  levied.  Whereas,  in  a  pashalic,  the  people  are  strained  every 
year  to  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  the  impost,  since  the  pasha,  who 
pays  for  his  situation,  most  also  be  enriched.  The  devotion  of  the  depend- 
ents of  the  Dere  beys  was  great;  at  a  whistle,  the  Car'osman-OgloDS,  the 
Tcbapan-Oglous,  the  Ellezar-Oglona,  (theprindpal  Asiatic  families  that  lur- 
vive,)  could  raise,  each,  from  ten  tbonsand  to  twenty  thousand  horsemen, 
and  eqnip  them.  Hence  the  facility  with  which  the  Sultans,  np  to  the  pre- 
sent century,  drew  such  large  bodies  of  cavalry  into  the  field.  The  Dere 
beys  have  always  furnished,  and  maintained,  the  greatest  part;  and  there  is 
not  one  instance,  sioce  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  of  one  of  these  great 
&milieB  raising  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  pashaa  invariably  have.  The 
reasons,  respectively,  are  obvious.  The  Dere  bey  was  sure  of  keeping  his 
possessions  by  right ;  the  pasha  of  losing  hia  by  costom,  unless  he  had 
money  to  bribe  the  Porte,  or  force  to  intimidate  it. 

"  These  provincial  nobles,  whose  rights  had  been  respected  during  foor 
centnries,  by  a  series  of  twenty-four  sovereigns,  had  two  crimes  in  the  eyes 
of  Mfthmond  II. ;  they  held  their  property  from  their  ancestors,  and  they  had 
riches.  To  alter  the  tennre  of  the  former,  the  destination  of  the  latter,  was 
his  object.  The  Dere  beys,  unlike  the  seraglio  dependeots  brought  np  to 
distrust  their  own  shadows,  had  no  cause  for  snspicioo,  and  therefore  became 
easy  dnpes  of  the  grossest  treachery.  The  nnbending  spirits  were  removed 
to  another  world ;  the  flexible  were  despoiled  of  their  wealth.  Some  few 
await  their  turn,  or,  their  eyes  opened,  prepare  to  resist  oppression. 
Car'osman-Oglou,  fbr  example,  was  summoned  to  Constantinople,  where 
expensive  employments,  forced  on  him  dming  several  years,  reduced  his 
ready  cash  ;  while  a  follower  of  the  seraglio  resided  at  his  city  of  Magnesia, 
to  collect  his  revenues.  His  peasants,  in  consequence,  ceased  to  cnltlvale 
their  lands,  from  whence  they  no  longer  hoped  to  reap  profit;  and  his  once 
flotirishlag  posaearions  soon  became  as  desolat«  as  any  which  had  always 
been  nndor  the  gripe  of  pashas." 

This  passage  throws  the  atrongefit  light  on  the  former 
condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.     They  possessed  a  here- 
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ditary  aobUity  in  their  Asiatic  proviucea ;  a  body  of  men 
whose  interests  were  lasting  ;  who  enjoyed  their  rights  by 
succession,  and,  therefore,  were  permanently  interested  in 
preserving  their  possessions  from  spoliation.  It  was  their 
feudal  tenantry  who  flocked  in  such  multitudes  to  the  standard 
of  Mahomet  when  any  great  crisis  occurred,  and  formed 
those  vast  armies  which  so  often  astonished  the  European 
powers,  and  struck  terror  into  the  boldest  hearts  in  Chris- 
tendom. These  hereditary  nobles,  however,  the  bones  of 
the  empire,  whose  estates  were  exempt  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pashas,  have  been  destroyed  by  Mahmoud.  Hence  the 
disaffection  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  opened  tbeir  arms  to  the  liberating  standards  of 
Mehemet  AU.  It  is  the  nature  of  innovation,  whether 
enforced  by  the  despotism  of  a  sultan  or  of  a  democracy,  to 
destroy  in  its  fervour  the  institutions  on  which  public  free- 
dom is  founded. 

2.  The  next  circumstance  which  contributed  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  Ottoman  oppression,  was  the  privileges  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities,  chiefly  in  Europe,  which  consisted  in  their  being 
governed  by  magistrates  elected  by  the  people  themselves 
from  among  their  chief  citizens.  This  privilege,  a  relic  of 
the  rights  of  the  Municipia  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire, 
was  established  in  all  the  great  towns ;  and  its  importance  in 
moderating  the  otherwise  intolerable  weight  of  Ottoman 
oppression  was  incalculable,  Tbe  Pashas,  or  temporary 
rulers  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  had  no  authority,  or  only  a 
partial  one,  in  these  free  cities,  and  hence  they  formed  nearly 
as  complete  an  asylum  for  industry  in  Europe  aa  the  estates 
of  the  Dere  beys  did  in  Asia.  This  important  right,  how- 
ever, could  not  escape  the  reforming  passion  of  Mahmoud ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  overturned. 

"  la  coajnnctioD  with  sobTerting  the  Dere  beys,  Mahmoad  attacked  the 
privileges  of  the  ^at  provincial  citlee,  (principally  in  Europe,) which  con- 
stated  in  the  election  of  sfana  (magistrates)  by  the  people,  from  among  the 
notables.  Some  cities  were  solelj  governed  bj  them,  and  in  those  mled  b; 
pasbas,  thej  bad,  in  most  cases,  sufficient  inflnence  to  restrain  somewhat  tha 
full  career  of  despotism.  They  were  the  protectors  of  rayas,  as  well  as  of 
Mnssnlmans,  and,  for  tbeir  own  sakes,  resisted  exorbitant  imposts.  The 
change  in  the  cities  where  their  aathority  has  been  abolished  (Adrianople, 
e.  g.)  is  deplorable;  trade  has  since  languished,  and  population  has  dimi- 
nished. They  were  instituted  by  Solvman  (the  lawgiver),  and  the  pro- 
tection which  they  have  invariably  afforded  tbe  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Forte,  entitles  them  to  a  Christian's  good  word.    Their  crime,  that  of  the 
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Dere  bejs,  was  tieing  possessed  of  authority  not  emanating  from  the 
Sultan. 

"  Had  Mahmand  II.  iotniBted  the  government  of  the  provinces  to  the 
Dere  befB,  and  strengthened  the  authority  of  the  ayana,  he  woald  have  truly 
reformed  his  empire,  by  restoring  It  to  its  brightest  state,  have  gained  tiie 
love  of  his  subjects,  and  the  applauses  of  bumsnity.  By  the  contrary  proceed- 
ing, subverting  two  bntvrarks  (though  dilapidated)  of  national  prosperity — 
a  provincial  nobility  and  magistracy — hehasshownhimself  a  selQeh  tyrant." 

3.  In  addition  to  a  hereditary  nobility  in  the  Dere  beys, 
and  the  privileges  of  corporations  in  the  right  of  electing 
their  ayans,  the  Mussulmans  possessed  a  powerful  hierarchy 
in  the  ulema,  a  most  important  body  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  and  whose  privileges  have  gone  far  to  limit  the 
power  of  its  despotic  government.  This  important  institu- 
tion has  been  little  understood  hitherto  in  Europe  ;  but  it 
has  contributed  in  a  most  important  manner  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  Sultan  toward  those  classes  who  enjoyed 
no  special  protection. 

"  Id  each  of  the  l^urkish  cities,"  says  Mr  Slade,  "  reside  a  mnphti  and  a 
moUab.  A  knowledge  of  Arabic,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Koran  in  the 
origioal,  is  considered  safficieot  for  tbe  former,  bat  the  latter  must  have  run 
a  legal  career  in  one  of  the  medressehs,  (universities  of  Constantinople.) 
After  thirty  years'  probation  in  a  medresseb,  the  student  becomesof  tbe  class 
of  maderis,  (doctors  at  law,)  from  which  are  chosen  tbe  moUahs,  compre- 
bended  under  the  name  of  alema.  Stndeuts  who  accept  tbe  inferior  Jndidal 
appoiotmeots  can  never  become  of  tbe  nlema. 

"  Tbe  alema  is  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  a  scale  of  tbe  cities 
of  the  empire.  The  first  claes  consisU  of  tbe  caziaskers,  (chief  jndges  of 
Europe  and  Asia;)  the  Stamboul  effendisi,  (mayor  of  Constantioople ;)  the 
mollis  qualified  to  act  at  Mecca,  at  Medina,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Bagdat,  at 
Salonica,  at  Aleppo,  at  Damascus,  at  Bmssa,  at  Cairo,  at  Smyrna,  at  Cogni, 
at  Galata,  at  Scntari.  The  second  class  consists  of  the  mollahs  qnalifiea  to 
act  at  the  twelve  cities  of  next  importance.  The  third  class  at  ten  inferior 
dties.  Tbe  administration  of  minor  towns  is  intrnsted  to  cadis,  who  are 
nominated  by  the  caziaskers  in  their  respective  jariadictions,  a  patronage 
which  produces  great  wealth  to  these  two  officers. 

"In  consequence  of  these  powers,  the  mollahof  a  city  may  prove  as  great 
ft  pest  as  a  needy  pasha ;  but  as  the  mollahs  are  hereditarily  wealthy,  they 
are  generally  moderate  In  their  perquisitions,  and  often  protect  the  people 
against  the  extortions  of  tbe  pasbas.  The  cadis,  however,  of  tbe  minor 
towns,  who  have  not  the  advantages  of  being  privately  rich,  seldom  fail  to 
join  with  the  aga  to  skin  the  '  serpent  that  crawls  in  the  dust.' 

"  The  mollahs,  dating  from  tbe  reign  of  Soly man— zenith  of  Ottoman 

Srosperity — were  not  slow  in  discovering  the  value  of  their  sitnatiODs,  or 
1  taking  advantage  of  them ;  and  as  their  sanctity  protected  them  from 
BpollatioD,  they  were  enabled  to  leave  their  riches  to  their  children,  who 
wero  brought  up  to  tbe  same  career,  and  were,  by  privilege,  allowed  to 
finish  then-  studies  at  the  medresseh  in  eight  years  less  time  than  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  years,  the  private  tuition  which  they  were  supposed  to 
receive  frwa  their  fathers  making  up  for  the  defidency.  Thus,  besides  tbe 
inflnence  of  birth  and  wealth,  they  bad  a  direct  facility  in  attaining  the 
degree  of  muderi,  which  their  fellow- citizens  and  rivals  had  not,  and  who 
were  oUiged,  in  consequeoce,  to  accept  inferior  judicial  appointments.    In 
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process  or  time,  tbe  whole  moDopolj  of  tfae  nlema  centred  in  a  certain  nnm- 
ber  of  femiliea  ;  and  their  constant  residence  at  tbe  capital,  to  which  the; 
return  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office,  has  mainlined  tiieir  power 
to  the  present  dif.  Nevertheless,  itis  tmetbat  if  astndentofamednsseh, 
not  of  the  privileged  order,  poaseas  eztraordinary  merit,  the  nlema  has 
generallj  the  tact  to  admit  him  of  the  bodj  :  woe  to  the  cities  to  which  he 
goes  as  mollah,  since  be  bas  to  create  a  private  fbrtuneforhis  family.  Tboa 
arose  that  bodj,  the  peerage  of  Tnrke;,  known  by  the  name  of  nlema,  a 
body  nnitingthebighattribatesof  law  and  religion  ;  distinct  from  tbe  clergy, 
yet  enjoying  all  the  advantages  connected  witli  a  chnrch  paramount ;  free 
from  its  abackles,  yet  retaining  the  perfect  odonr  of  sanctity.  Its  combina- 
tion has  giren  it  a  greater  hold  in  the  state  than  tbe  Dere  beys,  who,  thongh 
possessed  individaally  of  more  power,  fonnded  too  on  original  cbart^  atnk 
from  a  want  of  anion." 

The  great  effect  of  the  ulema  has  arisen  from  this,  that 
its  lands  are  safe  from  confiscation  or  arbitrary  taxation. 
To  power  of  every  sort,  excepting  that  of  a  triumphant  demo- 
cracy, there  must  be  some  limits  ;  and  great  as  the  aathority 
of  the  Sultan  is,  he  is  too  dependent  on  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  his  subjects  to  be  able  to  oyertum  the  church.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  vacouf  or  church  lands  have  been 
always  free  both  trom  arbitrary  taxation  and  confiscation  ; 
and  hence  they  have  formed  a  species  of  mortmain  or  entailed 
lands  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  enjoying  privileges  to  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  excepting  the  estates  of  the 
Dere  beys,  are  entire  strangers.  Great  part  of  the  lands  of 
Turkey,  in  many  places  amounting  to  one-third  of  the 
whole,  were  held  by  this  religious  tenure  ;  and  the  device 
was  frequently  adopted  of  leaving  property  to  the  ulema  in 
trust  for  particular  families,  whereby  the  benefits  of  secure 
hereditary  descent  were  obtained.  The  practical  advan- 
tages of  this  ecclesiastica]  property  are  thus  enumerated  by 
MrSlade:— 

■■Thevaconf  (mosqne  lands)  have  been  among  the  best  cnltivated  in 
l"nTkey,  by  beiBgfi-eeJrom  arbitrary  taxatuM.  The  mefctebe  (pnblic  Khoot*) 
in  all  the  great  cities,  where  the  rudiments  of  the  Turkish  langnage  aad  ths 
Koran  are  tanght,  and  where  poor  scholara  receive  food  gratis,  are  anp- 
ported  by  the  nlema.  The  medreasehs,  imareta,  (hospitals,)  foontidns,  Ac., 
are  all  maintained  by  the  nlema ;  add  to  these  the  magniBaence  of  the 
mosques,  their  namber,  the  royal  sepoltnres,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Turkey 
owes  much  to  the  existence  of  this  body,  which  has  been  enabled,  by  its 
power  and  its  nnion,  to  resist  royal  cnpidity.  Withont  it,  where  would  ba 
tbe  establishments  above  mentioned?  Religions  property  has  been  an 
object  of  attack  in  every  coaoUy.  At  one  period,  by  the  sovereign,  to 
increase  bis  power ;  at  another,  by  tfae  people,  to  lioild  Ebrtanes  on  Us  dowa- 
fall.  Mahomet  IV.,  after  the  disastrous  retreat  of  his  grand  viiieTi  Car* 
Mnstapha,  from  befbre  Vienna,  1683,  seized  on  the  riches  of  the  jwincipal 
mosques,  which  arbitrary  act  led  to  h!s  depo^tion.  The  nlema  woald  hav« 
shown  a  noble  patriotism  in  giving  its  wealth  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
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bnt  it  WAS  right  in  reeenting  the  extortioD,  which  would  have  served  as  a 
precedent  for  succeeding  unltans.  lu  fine,  rapid  as  has  been  the  decline  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  since  victory  ceased  to  attend  its  arms,  I  venture  to 
assert,  that  it  would  have  been  taifold  more  rapid  btit  for  the  priviUged 


ort^s— the  Dere  bejB  and  the  Ulems.  Without  their  powerful  weight  and 
inflaeac« — effect  of  neredftary  wealth  and  sanctity — the  Jaoiaaaries  woald 
long  since  have  cat  Tnrkej  in  slices,  and  have  niled  tt  as  the  Mamelokea 


rnled  Egjpt. 

"  Suppose,  now,  the  influence  of  the  olema  to  be  overturned,  what  woald 
be  the  consequence?  The  mollaabipa,  like  the  pashalica,  wonld  then  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  given  to  the  needy  fbllowera  of  tlie  seraglio, 
liiese  must  loorrow  money  of  the  bankers  for  their  outfit,  whicli  must  be 
repaid,  and  their  own  purses  lined,  by  their  talents  at  extortion." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  siogular  proofs  of  the  tendeocj  of 
innoTatioD  to  blind  its  TOtaries  to  the  effects  of  the  measures 
it  advocates,  that  the  ulema  has  long  been  singled  out  for 
destruction  bj  the  reforming  Sultan,  and  the  change  is 
warmly  supported  by  many  of  the  inconsiderate  Franks 
who  dwell  in  the  Kast.  Such  is  the  aversion  of  men  of 
every  faith  to  the  vesting  of  property  or  influence  in  the 
church,  that  they  would  willingly  see  this  one  of  the  last 
barriers  which  exist  against  arbitrary  power  done  away. 
The  power  of  the  Sultan,  great  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  ven- 
tured on  this  prodigious  innovation  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  he  meditates  it,  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance which  is  one  great  cause  of  the  extreme  unpopularity 
which  has  rendered  hie  government  unable  to  obtain  any 
considerable  resources  from  his  immense  dominions. 

4.  In  every  part  of  the  empire,  the  superior  felicity  and 
wellbeing  of  the  peasantry  in  the  mountains  is  conspicuous, 
and  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers.  Clarke 
observed  it  in  the  mountains  of  Greece ;  Mariti  and  others,  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  Mr  Slade  and  Mr  Walsh,  in  the 
Balkan,  and  the  hilly  country  of  Bulgaria.  "  No  peasantry 
in  the  world,"  says  the  former,  "  are  so  well  off  as  that  of 
Bulgaria.  The  lowest  of  them  has  abundance  of  everything 
— meat,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  rice,  cheese,  wine,  bread,  good 
clothing,  a  warm  dwelling,  and  a  horse  to  ride.  It  is  true  he 
has  no  newspaper  to  kindle  his  passions,  nor  a  knife  and 
fork  to  eat  with,  nor  a  bedstead  to  lie  on  ;  but  these  are  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  a  paaha  is  equally  unhappy. 
Where,  then,  is  the  tyranny  under  which  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  are  generally  supposed  to  groan  1  Not 
among  the  Bulgarians  certainly.     I  wish  that  in  every 
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coontrj  a  traveller  could  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
find  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  fire  in  every  cottage,  as  he 
can  iu  this  part  of  European  Turkey."*  This  description 
applies  generally  to  almost  all  the  mountainous  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  an  especial  manner  to  the 
peasants  of  Parnassus  and  Olympia,  as  described  by  Clarke. 
As  a  contrast  to  this  dehghtful  state  of  society,  we  may 
quote  the  same  traveller's  account  of  the  plains  of  Romelia. 
"  Romelia,  if  cultivated,  would  become  the  granary  of  tho 
East,  whereas  Constantinople  depends  on  Odessa  for  daily 
bread.  The  burial-grounds,  choked  with  weeds  and  under- 
wood, constantly  occurring  in  every  traveller's  route,  far 
remote  from  habitations,  are  eloquent  testimonials  of  con- 
tinued depopulation.  The  living,  too,  are  far  apart;  a  town 
every  fifly  miles,  and  a  village  every  ten  miles,  is  close,  and 
horsemen  meeting  on  the  highway  regard  each  other  as 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  cause  of  this  depopulation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  pernicious  government  of  the  Ottomans."  f 
The  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
the  Ottoman  oppression  has  never  yet  fully  extended  into 
the  mountainous  parts  of  its  dominions  ;  and,  consequently, 
they  remained  like  permanent  veins  of  prosperity,  intersect- 
ing the  country  in  every  direction,  amidst  the  desolation 
which  generally  prevailed  in  the  pashalics  of  the  plain. 

5.  The  Janissaries  were  another  institution  which  upheld 
the  Turkish  Empire.  They  formed  a  regular  standing 
army,  who,  although  at  times  extremely  formidable  to  the 
Sul^n,  and  exercising  their  influence  with  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  Prjetorian  guards,  were  yet  of  essential  service  in 
repelling  the  invasion  of  the  Christian  powers.  The  strength 
of  the  Ottoman  armies  consisted  in  the  Janissaries,  and  the 
dethis  and  spahia  ;  the  former  being  the  regular  force,  the 
latter  the  contingents  of  the  Dere  beys.  Every  battle-field, 
from  Constantinople  to  Vienna,  can  tell  of  the  valour  of  the 
Janissaries,  long  and  justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
empire  ;  and  the  Russian  battalions,  with  all  their  6rmne88, 
were  frequently  broken,  even  in  the  last  war,  by  the  des- 
perate charge  of  the  delhis.  Now,  however,  both  are 
destroyed.  The  vigorous  severity  of  the  Sultan  has  anni- 
hilated the  dreaded  battalions  of  the  former,  the  ruin  of  the 
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Dere  beys  has  closed  the  supply  of  the  latter.  In  these 
violent  and  impolitic  reforms  iB  to  be  found  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  TurkiBh  Empire. 

Of  the  revolt  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  this  great 
body,  and  the  policy  which  led  to  it,  the  following  striking 
account  is  given  by  Mr  Slade  : — 

"Everj  campaign  dnring  the  Greek  war,  a  bodj  was  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  landed  in  small  parties,  parposelj  nnsnpported,  on  the  theatre 
of  war :  none  returned,  so  that  only  a  few  thousand  remained  at  Conatanti- 
nople,  when.  May  SO,  1826,  the  Saltan  issued  a  faatti  scherifT  concerning 
the  fonnatiOD  of '  a  new  victoriooB  army.'  This  was  a  flash  of  lightning  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Janisaariea.  They  saw  why  their  companions  did  not  retnm 
from  Greece ;  they  ^aw  that  the  old,  hitherto  abortive  policy,  dormant  since 
eighteen  years,  was  revived ;  they  saw  that  their  existence  was  threatened; 
and  they  resolved  to  resist,  confiding  in  the  prestige  of  their  name.  Jane 
15,  following,  they  reversed  their  sonp-kettlea,  (signal  of  revolt,)  demanded 
the  heads  of  the  ministers,  and  the  revocation  of  the  said  firman.  Bnt 
Mahmond  was  prepared  for  them.  Huseeyio,  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries, 
was  in  his  interests,  and  with  him  the  yamaks,  (garrisons  of  the  castles  of 
the  Bosphoras,)  the  Goliondgis,  and  the  Topchls.  Collecting,  therefore,  on 
the  following  morning,  his  forces  in  tiie  Atmeidan,  the  sand-jack  scheriff 
was  displayed,  and  the  ulema  seconded  him  by  calling  on  the  people  to 
snpport  their  sovereign  against  the  rebels.  Still,  noways  daanted,  the 
Janissaries  advanced,  and  summoned  their  aga,  of  whom  they  had  no  sns- 
picion,  to  repeat  their  demands  to  the  Saltan,  threatening,  in  case  of  non- 
compliance, to  force  the  seraglio  gates.  Ilnsseyin,  who  had  acted  bis  part 
admirably,  and  with  consummate  doplicity,  brought  them  to  the  desired 
point — open  rebellion — flattering  them  with  success,  now  threw  aside  the 
mask.  He  stigmatised  them  as  infidels,  and  called  on  them  in  the  name  of 
the  prophet  to  submit  to  the  Sultan's  clemency.  At  this  defection  of  their 
tmsted  favonrite  chief,  their  smothered  rage  burst  ont ;  they  mshed  to  fais 
boose,  razed  it  in  a  moment,  did  the  same  by  the  houses  of  the  other 
ministers,  applied  torches,  and  in  half-an-hour  Constantinople  streamed 
with  blood  beneath  the  glare  of  flames.  Mahmoud  hesitated,  and  was  about 
to  conciliate ;  bat  Husseyin  repulsed  the  idea  with  firmness,  knowing  that 
to  efl%ct  conciliation  his  head  must  be  the  first  ofiering.  '  How  or  never,' 
be  replied  to  the  Saltan,  '  is  the  time  I  Think  not  that  a  few  beads  will 
appease  this  sedition,  which  has  been  too  carefully  fomented  by  me, — the 
wrongs  of  the  Janissaries  too  closely  dwelt  on,  thy  character  too  blackly 
stained,  thy  treachery  too  minately  dissected, — to  he  easily  laid.  Remember 
that  this  is  the  second  time  that  thy  arm  baa  been  raised  against  them,  and 
they  will  not  trust  thee  again.  Remember,  too,  that  thou  hast  now  a  son ; 
that  SOD  not  in  thy  power,  whom  they  will  elevate  on  thy  downfall.  Now 
is  the  time!  This  evening's  enn  must  set  for  the  last  time  on  them  or  as. 
Betjre  from  the  city,  that  thy  sacred  person  may  be  safe,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me.'  Mahmoad  consented,  and  went  to  Dolma  Bachtche,  (a  palace  one 
mile  np  the  Bospboros,)  to  await  the  result.  Ensseyin,  then  free  to  act 
without  fear  of  interruption,  headed  bis  yamaks,  and  vigoronsLy  attacked 
tbe  rebels,  who,  cowardly  aa  they  were  insolent,  offered  a  feeble  resistance, 
when  they  fonnd  tbemeelves  nnsnpported  by  the  mob,  retreated  from  street 
to  street,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  the  Atmeidan.  Here  their  career  ended. 
A  masked  battery  on  the  hill  beyond  opened  on  them,  troops  enclosed  them 
in,  and  fire  was  applied  to  the  wooden  buildings.  Desperation  then  gave 
them  the  courage  that  might  have  saved  them  at  first,  and  tbey  strove  with 
madness  to  force  a  passage  from  the  burning  pile ;  part  were  consumed. 
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part  cnt  down ;  >  few  anlj  got  oat,  among  tbem  five  ccdoneU,  «ko  threw 
themBelves  at  the  aga's  feet,  and  implored  grace.    Ttiej  spoke  their  last." 

Five  thousand  fell  under  this  grand  blow  ;  twenty-fiTe 
thousand  perished  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  next 
day  a  hatti  Bcheriff  was  read  in  the  mosques,  declaring  the 
Janissaries  infamous,  the  order  abolished,  and  the  name  an 
auathema. 

This  great  stroke  made  a  prodigious  sensation  in  Europe, 
and  even  the  best  ioformed  were  deceived  as  to  its  effects  on 
the  future  prospects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Bj  many  it 
was  compared  to  the  destruction  of  the  Strelitzes  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  the  resurrection  of  Turkey  anticipated  from 
the  great  reform  of  Mahmoud,  as  Muscovy  arose  from  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  Czar.  But  the  cases  and  the  men 
were  totally  different.  Peter,  though  a  despot,  was  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  his  country.  He  had  voluntarily 
descended  to  the  humblest  rank,  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  arts  of  life.  When  he  had  destroyed  the  Praetorian 
guards  of  Moscow,  he  built  up  the  new  military  force  of  the 
empire,  in  strict  accordance  with  its  national  and  religious 
feelings,  and  the  victory  of  Pultowa  was  the  consequence. 
But  what  did  Sultan  Mahmoud  ?  Having  destroyed  the 
old  military  force  of  Turkey,  he  subjected  the  new  levies 
which  were  to  replace  it  to  such  absurd  regulations,  and  so 
thoroughly  violated  the  political  and  religious  feelings  of  the 
conntry,  that  none  of  the  Osmanleys  who  could  possibly 
avoid  it  would  enter  his  ranks,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fill 
them  up  with  mere  boya,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  any 
deterniinate  feelings ;  a  wretched  substitute  for  the  old 
military  force  of  the  empire,  and  which  proved  totally 
unequal  to  the  task  of  facing  the  veteran  troops  of  Russia. 
The  impolicy  of  his  conduct  in  destroying  and  rebuilding 
is  more  clearly  evinced  by  nothing  than  the  contrast  tt 
affords  to  the  conduct  of  Sultan  Amuratb,  in  originally 
forming  these  guards. 

"  Strikiaglj,"  aaye  Mr  Slade,  "  dooa  the  condacl  of  Mahmoad,  in  fanning 
the  new  levies,  contrast  with  that  of  Amnrath  in  the  formation  of  the  Jania- 
aaries ;  tbe  meaanrea  being  parallel,  inasmnch  aa  each  was  a  mightj  innore- 
tioo,  no  less  than  tbe  eatabltshmeut  of  an  entire  new  niilitarj  force,  on  lh« 
inatitntions  of  the  coantrj.  But  Amnrath  had  a  master  mind.  Instead  of 
keeping  bis  new  army  distinct  from  tbe  nation,  be  incorporated  it  with  it, 
made  it  conform  in  all  respects  to  national  naagea  ;  and  the  snccesa  was  soon 
apparent  by  its  spreading  into  a  vaet  national  gnard,  of  which,  in  later 
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times,  some  thoiiBiiDds  QBnrped  tbe  permftDence  of  enrolment,  in  which  the 
remainder,  tbrongh  indolence,  acquiesced.  Having  destroyed  these  self- 
constituted  battalions,  Uahmond  should  have  made  the  others  available, 
instead  of  outlawing  them,  as  it  were ;  and,  by  respecting  their  traditionary 
whims  and  social  rights,  he  would  easily  have  given  his  snbjects  a  taste  for 
European  discipline.  They  never  objected  to  it  in  principle,  bat  tbeir 
nntntored  minds  conld  not  understand  wby,  in  order  to  nse  the  mnsltet  and 
bayonet,  and  manfcnvre  together,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  off  wearing 
bearda  and  turbans. 

"  Bnt  Mabmond,  in  his  hatred,  wished  to  condemn  them  to  oblivion ;  to 
eradicate  every  token  of  their  pre- existence,  not  knowing  that  trampling  on 
a  grovelling  party  is  the  surest  way  of  giving  it  tresb  spirit ;  and  trampling 
on  the  principles  of  the  party  in  question  was  trampling  on  the  priociples  ot 
the  whole  nation.  In  his  ideas,  the  Oriental  usages  in  eating,  dressing,  &c. 
were  connected  with  the  Janissaries ;  had  been  invented  by  them ;  and  there- 
fore he  proscribed  them,  prescribing  new  modes.  He  changed  the  costnme 
of  bis  court  from  Asiatic  to  European  ;  he  ordered  bis  soldiers  to  shave  their 
beards,  recommending  his  conrtiers  to  follow  the  same  example;  and  be 
forbade  the  turban — that  valued,  darling,  beautiful  heod-di'ess,  at  once 
national  aud  religions.  His  folly  therein  cannot  be  snfflciectly  reprobated ; 
had  he  reflected  that  Janissarism  was  only  a  branch  grafted  on  a  wide- 
epreadiug  tree,  that  it  sprang  from  the  Torkisb  nation,  not  the  Turkish 
nstioQ  from  it,  be  woatd  have  seen  how  impossible  was  the  more  than  Her- 
cnlean  task  he  assumed,  of  snddenly  transforming  national  manners  conse- 
crated by  centuries ;  a  task  from  which  bis  Prophet  wonld  have  shrunk. 
The  disgust  excited  by  these  sumptuary  laws  may  be  conceived.  Good 
Mnssnlmans  declared  them  nnholy  and  scandalous,  and  the  Asiatics,  to  a 
man,  refused  obedience;  bnt  as  Mabmond's  horizon  was  confined  to  his 
court,  he  did  not  know  but  what  his  edicts  were  received  with  veneration. 

"  If  Mahmond  had  stopped  at  these  follies  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly- 
acqnired  despotic  power,  it  wonld  have  been  well.  His  next  step  was  to 
increase  the  dnty  on  all  provisions  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  great  pro- 
vincial cities,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  lower  classes,  which  was 
expressed  by  firing  the  city  to  such  an  extent  tfaat  in  the  first  three  months 
six  thousand  houses  were  consumed.  Tbe  end  of  October  1826  was  also 
marked  by  a  general  opposition  to  tbe  new  imposts;  bnt  repeated  execn- 
tions  at  length  brought  the  people  to  their  senses,  and  made  them  regret  the 
loss  of  the  Janissaries,  wbo  bad  been  their  protectors  as  well  as  tormentors, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  never  allowed  the  price  of  provisioas  to  be  raised. 
These  disturbances  exasperated  the  Sultan.  He  did  not  attribute  them  to 
tlie  right  cause,  distress,  bat  to  a  perverse  spirit  of  Janissarism,  a  suspicion 
of  harbonring  which  was  death  to  any  one.  He  farther  extended  bis  finan- 
cial operations  by  raising  the  mirl  (land-tax)  all  over  the  empire,  and,  in 
ensning  years,  by  granting  monopolies  on  all  articles  of  commerce  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  consequence,  lands,  which  had  produced  abundance,  in 
1830  lay  waste.  Articles  of  export — as  opium,  silk,  &e. — gave  the  growers  a 
handsome  revenue  when  they  could  sell  them  to  the  Frank  merchants ;  but 
at  tbe  low  prices  fixed  by  tbe  monopolists,  they  lose,  and  the  cultivation 
langnishes.  Snltan  Mahmond  kills  the  goose  for  the  eggs.  In  a  word,  he 
adopted  ID  fall  tbe  policy  of  Mehemet  Ali,  which  supposed  the  essence  of 
civilisation  asd  of  political  science  to  be  contained  in  the  word  taxation ;  and 
having  driven  bis  chariot  over  tbe  necks  of  the  Dere  beys  and  of  the  Jania- 
aaries,  be  resolved  to  tie  his  subjects  to  its  wheels,  and  to  keep  theui  in  dire 
slaver^'.  Hence  a  mute  struggle  began  thronghont  tbe  empire  between  the 
Saltan  and  the  Turks,  the  former  trying  to  reduce  the  latter  to  the  condition 
of  the  Egyptian  fellahs,  the  latter  unwilling  to  imitate  the  fellahs  in  patient 
submission.  Tbe  Saltan  flatters  himself  (1630)  that  be  is  succeeding, 
because  the  taxes  he  imposed,  and  the  monopolies  he  has  granted,  produce 
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him  mora  revenae  than  he  had  tbrmerl^.  The  people,  alUiongti  hiUierto 
the7  have  been  able  to  anaver  the  additioaal  demands  by  opentng  their 
hoards,  evince  a  snlleQ  detenninatioo  not  to  continue  doing  so,  by  seceding 
gradually  from  their  occupations,  and  barely  existing.  Tbe  resnlt  must  be, 
if  the  Snitan  cannot  compel  them  to  work,  as  tbe  Egyptians,  under  the 
lashes  of  task-masters,  either  a  complete  stagnation  of  agricultnra  and  trade, 
ever  at  a  low  ebb  in  Tarkey,  or  a  general  rebellion,  produced  by  misery." 

The  result  of  these  precipitate  and  monstrous  innovations 
strikingly  appeared  iu  the  next  war  with  Russia.  The 
Janissaries  and  Dere  beys  were  destroyed — the  Mussulmans 
everywhere  disgusted  :  the  turban,  the  national  dress — the 
scimitar,  the  national  weapon,  were  laid  aside  in  the  army ; 
and  instead  of  the  fierce  and  Taliant  Janissaries  wielding 
that  dreaded  weapon,  there  was  to  be  found  only  in  the 
army  boys  of  si,\teen,  wearing  caps  in  the  European  style, 
and  looked  upon  as  little  better,  than  heretics  by  all  true 
believers. 

"  Instead  of  the  Janissanes,"  says  Mr  Slade,  "  the  Sultan  reviewed  for 
our  amusement,  on  the  plaEns  of  Ramis  Tcbiftlik,  his  rcgnlsr  troops,  which 
were  quartered  in  and  about  Constantinople,  amoanting  to  about  4£iO0  foot, 
and  600  horse ;  though,  beyond  being  dressed  and  armed  anifomily,  scarcely 
meriting  tbe  name  of  soldiers.  What  a  sight  for  Count  Orloff,  then  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary, filling  the  streets  of  Pera  with  his  Cosaacka  and  Cir- 
cassians! The  Count,  whom  the  Sultan  often  amnsed  with  a  siniiUr 
exhibition  of  his  weakness,  ased  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  movements  of 
these  successors  of  the  Janissaries,  that  iJie  eaoolry  were  employed  in  holding 
on,  Ihe  infantry  kneto  a  Utile,  and  the  artiUery  gaiioped  aJxntt  as  though  belong- 
ing to  BO  party.  Yet  over  such  troops  do  the  Russians  boast  of  having 
gained  victories!  In  ao  one  thing  did  Sultan  Mabmond  make  a  greater 
mistake  than  in  changing  the  mode  of  monnting  the  Tnrkish  cavalry,  which 
before  had  perfect  seats,  with  perfect  command  over  their  horses,  and  only 
required  a  tittle  order  to  transform  the  best  irregular  horse  in  the  world  into 
tbe  best  regular  horse.  But  Mahmoud,  in  all  his  changes,  took  the  mask 
for  the  man^ — tbe  rind  for  the  fruit.  Europeui  cavalry  rode  flat  saddles  with 
long  stirrups,  therefore  he  thought  it  necessary  that  his  cavalry  should  do 
tbe  same.  European  in^ntry  wore  tight  jackets  and  close  caps,  therefore 
the  same.  Were  this  blind  adoption  of  forms  only  useless,  or  productive 
only  of  physical  Inconvenience,  patience ;  but  it  proved  a  moral  evil,  creat- 
ing untmnnded  disgost.  The  privation  of  the  turban  partlcnlarlj  a^ted 
the  soldiers ;  first,  on  the  feeling  of  Insecurity  about  the  bead  with  a  fez  on ; 
secondly,  as  being  opposed  to  the  love  of  dress,  which  a  military  life  more 
than  any  other  engenders." 

>>  Mabmond,"  says  the  same  author,  "  will  leani,  that,  in  having  attacked 
the  customs  of  his  nation, — customs  descended  to  It  from  Abraham,  and 
respected  by  Mohammed, — he  has  directly  undermined  the  divine  right  of 
his  family,  that  right  being  only  so  considered  by  custom,— by  its  harmonis- 
ing with  all  other  cherished  usages.  He  will  learn,  that  In  having  wantonly 
trampled  on  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  laud — those  traditionary  rights  which 
were  as  uuiversal  honsebold  gods — he  has  pat  arms  In  the  bands  of  the  dis- 
affected which  no  rebel  has  hitherto  had.  Neither  AH  Pasha,  nor  Passwan 
Oglou,  conld  have  appealed  to  the  fanaticism  of  tbe  Turks  to  appose  the 
Saltan.    Mehemet  All  can  and  will.    Tea  years  ago,  tbe  idea  even  of  another 
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than  the  hoase  of  Othman  reigning  over  Turkey  wodd  have  been  bereey : 
the  qQestion  is  now  openlj  broached,  simplj  because  the  honge  of  Othraaii 
Is  BepsraCing  itself  from  the  nation  which  raised  and  snpported  it.  Reason 
may  change  the  established  liabits  of  an  old  people ;  despotism  rare);  can." 
How  completely  has  the  event,  both  in  the  Russian  and 
Egyptian  ■ware,  demonetrated  the  truth  of  these  principles  1 
Id  the  contest  in  Asia  Minor,  Faskewitch  hardlj  encoun- 
tered any  opposition.  Rage  at  the  destruction  of  the  Janis- 
saries, among  their  numerous  adherents;  indignation  among 
the  old  population,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  the  Dere 
beys  and  the  suppression  of  the  rights  of  the  cities ;  luke- 
warmneas  in  the  church,  from  the  anticipated  innovations 
in  its  constitution;  general  dissatisfaction  among  all  classes 
of  Mahometans,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  national 
dress  and  customs, — had  so  completely  weakened  the  feeling 
of  patriotism  and  the  Saltan's  authority,  that  the  elements 
of  resistance  did  not  exist.  The  battles  were  mere  parades; 
the  sieges  little  more  than  the  summoning  of  fortresses  to 
Borrender.  In  Europe,  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  innovations 
were  also  painfully  apparent  Though  the  Russiaiis  had  to 
cross,  in  a  dry  and  parched  season,  the  pathless  and  water- 
less plains  of  Bulgaria;  and  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and  the  wretched  arrangements 
of  their  commissariat,  they  lost  200,00U  men  by  sickness 
and  famine  in  the  hrst  campaign,  yet  the  Ottomans,  though 
fighting  in  their  own  country,  and  for  their  hearths,  were 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage ;  and  in  the  next 
campaign,  when  the  assailants  were  conducted  with  more  skill, 
and  the  possession  of  Varna  gave  them  the  advantage  of  a 
sea-port  for  their  supplies,  the  weakness  of  the  Turks  was  at 
once  apparent.  In  the  battle  of  the  11th  June,  the  loss 
of  the  Turks  did  not  exceed  4000  men;  the  forces  on  neither 
side  amounted  to  40,000  men;  and  yet  this  defeat  proved 
fatal  to  the  empire.  Of  this  battle,  our  author  gives  the 
following  characteristic  and  graphic  account : — 

"  In  ttiis  position,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Koalevscba  hills,  DiebitMh  - 
fbnnd  himself  at  daylight,  Jane  11th,  with  86,000  men  end  100  pieces  of 
cannon.  He  disposed  them  go  as  to  deceive  the  enem}'.  He  posted  a  divi- 
sion in  the  vatlej,  its  right  leaning  on  the  cliff,  its  left  snpported  by  redoubts) 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  he  drew  ap  behind  the  hills,  so  as  to  be  unseen 
from  the  ravine;  and  then,  with  a  well-gronnded  hope  that  not  a  Tork 
would  escape  him,  waited  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  was  advancing  np  the  defile 
totally  nnconscione  that  Diebitech  was  in  any  other  place  than  before  Silis- 
tiia.  He  had  broke  np  from  Fravodi  the  day  tiefora,  on  the  rei^ipt  of  hla 
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deapfttch  from  SchamU,  uid  was  followed  hj  tbe  Bnsalan  gairlson,  which 
bad  been  reinforced  bj  &  regimeDt  of  hoBsars ;  bnt  the  general  commanding 
it,  instead  of  obejing  Diebitscb'a  orders,  and  qnietlj  tracking  him  nntil  the 
battle  Bhonld  have  commenced,  harassed  bia  rear.  To  halt  and  drire  him 
back  to  Pravodi,  caused  the  vizier  a  delay  of  four  boars,  withont  which  he 
would  have  emerged  from  the  defile  the  same  evening,  and  have  gained 
Sdinmla  before  Diebitsdt  got  into  position. 

"  In  the  coarse  of  the  night,  the  vizier  was  informed  that  tbe  enemy  had 
taken  post  between  him  and  Schumla,  and  threatened  bis  retreaL  He  might 
Btill  have  avoided  the  issne  of  a  battle,  by  m^ing  bis  way  traoBversely 
across  the  defiles  to  tbe  Eamptchik,  eacrificing  bis  ba|Kage  and  cannon ;  bat 
deeming  that  he  had  only  Roth  to  deal  with,  be,  as  in  that  case  was  bis  datj, 
prepared  to  force  a  passage,  and  the  few  troops  that  he  saw  drawn  op  in  the 
valley,  on  gaining  the  litUo  wood  fringing  it.  In  tbe  morning,  confirmed  his 
opinion.  He  connted  on  saccess;  yet,  to  make  more  sore,  halted  to  let  bis 
artillery  take  np  a  flanking  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  The 
circnitoas  and  bad  route,  however,  delaying  this  manocnvre,  he  coold  not 
restrain  the  impatience  of  tbe  delhis.  Towards  noon,  '  Allah,  allah  berl' 
tfaey  made  a  splendid  charge ;  they  repeated  it,  broke  two  squares,  and 
amnsed  themselves  nearly  two  hoars  in  carving  tbe  Russian  infantry,  tbeir 
own  infantry  tbe  while  admiring  them  from  the  skirts  of  the  wood.  Dtebitsch, 
expecting  every  moment  that  the  vizier  would  advance  to  complete  the  snc- 
cess  of  his  cavalry — thereby  sealing  his  own  destmction — ordered  Count 
Fablen,  whose  div^on  wu  in  tbe  vailey,  and  who  demanded  reinforcements, 
to  maintain  his  ground  to  the  last  man.  The  Count  obeyed,  tboogh  suffer- 
lag  cmoUy;  bnt  the  vizier,  fortanateiy,  instead  of  seconding  bis  adveraary's 
inlentions,  quietly  remained  on  the  eminence,  enjoying  tbe  gallantry  of  bis 
ddhifl,  and  waiting  till  his  artillery  shonld  be  able  to  open,  when  he  might 
descend  and  claim  the  victory  witb  ease.  Another  ten  minutes  would  bave 
soBIced  to  envelop  him ;  bnt  Diebitsch,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  back- 
wardness, supposing  that  be  Intended  amusing  him  till  night,  whereby  to 
effect  a  retreat,  and  unwilling  to  lose  more  men,  suddenly  difiplayed  his 
whole  force,  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  astonished  Turks.  In  an 
instant  the  rout  was  general,  horse  and  foot ;  tbe  latter  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  many  of  tbe  Nizam  Dgeditt  were  seen  clinging  to  the  toils  of  the 
delhis'  horeea,  as  they  clambered  over  the  hille.  So  complete  and  iastan- 
taneons  was  tbe  fiigbt,  that  scarcely  a  prisoner  was  made.  Redscbid  strove 
to  check  the  panic  by  personal  valour,  but  in  vain.  He  was  compelled  to 
draw  bis  sabre  in  self-defence :  he  fled  to  tbe  Eamptchik,  accompanied  by 
a  score  of  personal  retainers,  crossed  the  mounttuns,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
re- entered  Schnmla. 

"  This  eventfol  battle,  fought  by  the  cavalir  on  one  side,  and  a  few  thou- 
sand infantry  on  tbe  other,  decided  the  fate  of  Turkey :  immense  in  its  con- 
sequences compared  with  the  trifling  loss  sustained,  amonnting,  on  the  side 
(J  tbe  Russiaos,  to  3000  killed  and  wounded ;  on  that  of  the  Tui^,  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  to  about  4000.  Its  ^ect,  however,  was  the  same 
as  thoDgh  the  whole  Turkish  army  bad  been  slaui." 

We  have  given  at  large  the  Btriking  account  of  thia  battle, 
because  it  exhibits  in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the  extra- 
ordioarj  weakness  to  which  a  power  was  suddenly  reduced 
which  once  kept  all  Christendom  in  awe.  Thirtj-six  thou- 
sand men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  decided  the  fate 
of  Turkey ;  and  an  army  of  Ottomans,  forty  thousand 
strong,  afler  sustaining  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  was 
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literallj  annibilated.  The  thing  almost  exceeds  belief.  To 
such  a  state  of  weakDess  had  the  reforms  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  so  soon  reduced  the  Ottoman  power.  Such  was  the 
prostration,  through  innovation,  of  an  empire  which,  only 
twenty  years  before,  had  waged  a  bloody  and  doubtful  war 
with  Rtissia,  and  maintained  for  four  campaigns  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  Danube. 

6.  Among  the  immediate  and  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  unquestionably  must 
be  reckoned  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  the  extraordinary 
part  which  Great  Britain  took  in  destroying  the  Turkish 
navy  at  Nararino. 

On  this  subject  we  wish  to  apeak  with  caution.  We 
have  the  most  heartfelt  wish  for  the  triumph  of  the  Cross 
over  the  Crescent,  and  the  liberation  of  the  cradle  of  civi- 
lisation &om  Asiatic  bondage.  But  with  every  desire  for 
the  real  welfare  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  the  Rerolution  was  the  way  to  effect  it, 
or  whether  the  cause  of  humanity  has  not  been  retarded 
by  the  premature  effort  for  its  independence. 

Since  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  b^;an,  the 
condition  and  resources  of  the  Greeks  had  improved  in  as 
rapid  a  progression  as  those  of  the  Turks  have  declined. 
Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this. 

'*  Tbe  isUnders,"  Bays  Mr  Slade,  "  it  may  be  siud,  hxve  slwsjs  been 
independent,  and  in  possession  of  tlie  coasting  trade  of  the  empire.  The 
wars  attendant  on  tbe  French  Revolation  gave  them  the  canying  trade  of 
the  MediterraneBD  ;  on  the  Euxiae  alone  they  had  above  two  hundred  sail 
ander  the  Russian  flag.  Their  vessels  even  navigated  as  far  as  England. 
Mercantile  bouses  were  established  in  the  princip^  ports  of  the  cootioent  of 
Europe ;  the  only  duty  on  their  commerce  was  five  per  c«nl  ad  valorem, 
to  the  Sultan's  custom-houses.  The  great  demand  of  the  English  oierchants 
for  Turkish  silk,  when  Italian  silk,  to  which  it  It  superior,  was  difficult  to 
procure,  enriched  the  Greeks  of  the  interior,  who  engrossed  the  entire  cul- 
ture. The  contiuental  system  obliged  qs  to  turn  to  Turkey  for  com,  lai^ 
quantities  of  which  were  exported  from  Macedonia,  from  Smynu,  and  finm 
Tarsoa,  to  the  equal  profit  of  the  Grecian  and  Turkish  agriculturists.  The 
same  system  also  rendered  it  incombent  on  Germany  to  coltlvate  commer- 
cial relations  with  Tnriiey,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
to  be  seen,  iu  consequence,  numeronsly  frequenting  the  fain  at  Leipflic.  Col- 
leges were  established  over  Greece  and  the  iaUnds,  by  leave  obtained  from 
Selim  III. ;  principally  at  Smyrna,  Scio,  Salonica,  Yanina,  and  Hydra,  and 
the  wealthy  sent  their  children  to  civilised  Earope  for  edacation,  with- 
out opposition  from  tbe  Forte,  which  did  not  foresee  the  mischief  that  it 
would  thereby  gather. 

"  In  short,  the  position  of  the  Greeks  in  1810  was  snch  as  would  have 
been  conudered  visionary  twenty  years  previous,  and  would,  if  then  offered 
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to  them,  hsTO  been  li^ed  u  the  completion  of  their  deurea.  Bnt  the 
genera]  rule,  applicable  to  DAtioos  as  well  as  to  indivldQals,  that  an  el^ect, 
however  ardently  aspired  after,  when  attained,  ia  chieflj  valued  as  li  step- 
plug-stone  to  higher  objects,  natnrall;  affected  them :  the  possession  of 
nneapected  prosperity  aod  knowledge  opened  to  them  fnrther  prospects, 
gave  them  hopes  of  reallung  golden  dreams,  of  revenging  toeasnred  wrong! 
— showed  them,  in  a  word,  tJie  vista  of  Independence." 

These  causes  fostered  the  Greek  InsurrectioD,  which 
was  secretly  organised  for  years  before  it  broke  oat  io 
1821,  and  was  then  spread  universally  and  rendered  un- 
qiteQchable  by  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  Greek  patri- 
arch, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  at  Constantinople, 
on  Easter  Day  of  that  year.  The  result  has  been,  that 
Greece,  after  seven  yeara  of  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  sword, 
has  obtained  its  independence ;  and  by  the  destruction  of 
her  navy  at  Navarino,  Turkey  has  lost  the  means  of  making 
any  effectual  resistance  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Russia. 
Whether  Greece  has  been  benefited  by  the  change,  time 
alone  can  show.  But  it  is  certain  that  such  have  been  the 
distractions,  jealousies,  and  robberies  of  the  Greeks  among 
themselves  since  that  time,  that  numbers  of  them  have 
regretted  that  the  dominion  of  their  country  has  passed 
from  the  inSdels. 

Bnt  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  subject,  nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  Greek  Revolution  was 
utterly  fatal  to  the  naval  power  of  Turkey ;  because  it 
deprived  them  at  once  of  the  class  from  which  alone 
sailors  could  be  obtained.  The  whole  commerce  of  the 
Ottomans  was  carried  on  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  them 
were  all  the  seamen  of  their  fleet  supplied.  Nothing,  accord- 
ingly, can  be  more  lamentable  than  the  condition  of  the 
Turkish  navy  since  that  time.  The  catastrophe  of  Nava- 
rino  deprived  them  of  their  best  ships  and  bravest  sailors ; 
the  Greek  revolt  drained  off  the  whole  population  who  were 
wont  to  man  their  fleets.  Mr  Slade  informs  us  that  when 
he  navigated  on  board  the  Capltan  Pasha's  ship  with  the 
Turkish  squadron  in  1829,  the  crews  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  landsmen,  who  were  forced  on  board  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  nautical  affairs  ;  and  that  such 
was  their  timidity  from  inexperience,  that  a  few  English 
frigates  would  have  sent  the  whole  squadron,  consisting 
of  six  ships  of  the  line,  to  the  bottom.     The  Russians  also 
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evinced  a  degree  of  iguoraDce  and  timidity  in  tbe  Euxine, 
vMch  could  hardlj  hare  been  expected  from  their  natural 
hardihood  and  resolution.  Yet  the  MuBCOvite  fleet,  apon 
the  whole,  rode  triumphant.  By  their  capture  of  Anapa, 
they  struck  at  the  great  market  from  whence  Constantinople 
is  supplied,  while,  by  the  storming  of  Sizepolis,  they  gare  a 
poiiit  d'appui  to  Diebitsch  on  the  coast  within  the  Balkan, 
without  which  he  could  never  hare  ventured  to  cross  that 
formidable  range.  This  ruin  of  the  Turkish  marine  by  the 
Greek  Revolution  and  the  battle  of  Navarino,  was  there- 
fore the  immediate  cause  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  second 
Russian  campaign ;  and  the  scale  might  have  been  turned, 
and  the  war  made  to  terminate  in  equal  disasters  to  tbe 
invaders,  if  five  English  ships  of  the  line  had  been  added  to 
the  Turkish  force  ;  an  addition,  Mr  Slade  tells  us,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  Turks  to  bum  the  Russian  arsenals 
and  fleet  at  Sevestopol,  and  would  have  postponed  for  half 
a  century  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  instructive  than  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  Turkish  power ;  nor  more  curious  than  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  despotic  acts  of  the  reforming  Eastern 
Sultan  and  of  the  innovating  European  democracies.  The 
measures  of  both  have  been  the  same ;  both  have  been 
actuated  by  the  same  principles,  and  both  have  yielded  to  tbe 
same  ungovernable  ambition.  The  Sultan  commenced  hia 
reforms  by  destroying  the  territorial  noblesse,  ruining  the 
privileges  of  corporations,  and  subverting  the  old  military 
force  of  tbe  kingdom ;  and  be  is  known  to  meditate  the 
destruction  of  the  Mahometan  hierarchy,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  church  to  the  serrioe  of  tbe 
public  treasury.  The  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  be- 
fore it  had  sat  six  months,  had  annihilated  the  feudal  nobi- 
lity, extinguished  the  privileges  of  corporations,  uprooted 
the  mihtary  force  of  the  monarchy,  and  confiscated  tbe 
whole  property  of  the  church.  The  work  of  destruction 
went  on  far  more  smoothly  and  rapidly  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  despotic  democracy,  than  of  the  Eastern  Sultan  ;  by 
tbe  whole  forces  of  tbe  State  drawing  in  one  direction,  the 
old  machine  was  palled  to  pieces  m  France  with  a  rapidity 
to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  the  annals  even  of 
Oriental  potentates.     The  rude  band  even  of  Sultan  Mah- 
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mond  took  a  lifetime  to  accompliah  that  which  the  French 
democracy  effected  in  a  fev  months  ;  aud  ereo  his  ruthless 
power  paused  at  devaetatioDS  which  tbej  unhesitatingly 
adopted  amidst  the  applause  of  the  nation.  Despotism, 
absolute  d^potism,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  both ;  the 
Sultan  proclaimed  the  principle  that  all  authority  flows 
from  the  Throne,  and  that  every  inflaeuce  must  be  de- 
stroyed whidi  does  not  emanate  from  that  source  ;  "  The 
Rights  of  Man"  publicly  announced  the  soTereignty  of  the 
people,  and  made  every  appointment,  cirii  and  military, 
flow  fit)m  their  assemblies.  So  true  it  is  that  despotism  is 
actuated  by  the  same  jealousies,  and  leads  to  the  same  mea- 
sures, whether  it  is  that  of  the  sorereign  or  the  multitude ; 
and  80  just  ia  the  observation  of  Aristotle  : — "  The  charac- 
ter of  democracy  and  despotism  is  the  same.  Both  exer- 
cise a  despotic  authority  over  the  better  class  of  citizens ; 
deiaves  are  in  the  first,  what  ordinances  and  arrests  are  in 
the  last.  Though  placed  in  difierent  ages  or  countries,  the 
court  &vourite  and  democrat  are  in  reality  the  same  charac- 
ters, or  at  least  they  always  bear  a  close  analogy  to  each 
other ;  they  have  the  principal  authority  in  their  respective 
forms  of  government ;  favourites  with  the  absolute  monarch, 
demagogues  with  the  sovereign  multitnda"* 

The  immediate  cflect  of  the  great  despotic  acts  in  the  two 
countries,  however,  was  widely  different.  The  innovations 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud  being  directed  against  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  prostrated  the  strength  of  the 
Ottomans,  and  brought  tJie  Russian  battalions  in  fearfiil 
strength  over  the  Balkan.  The  innovations  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  being  done  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  people,  produced  for  a  time  a  portentous  onion  of  revo- 
lutionary passions,  and  carried  the  Republican  standards  in 
triumph  to  every  capital  of  Europe.  It  is  one  thing  to 
force  reform  upon  an  unwilling  people  ;  it  is  another  and  a 
very  different  thing  to  yield  to  their  wishes  in  imposing  it 
upon  a  reluctant  minority  in  the  state. 

But  the  ultimate  effect  of  violent  innovations,  whether 
proceeding  irom  the  despotism  of  the  Sultan  or  the  multi- 
tude, is  the  same.  In  both  cases  they  totally  destroy  the 
frame  of  society,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  freedom 

*  Asm.  d«  PvL  tv.  0.  4. 
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being  permanently  erected,  by  deatroying  the  classes  wbose 
intennixture  is  essential  to  its  existence.  The  consequences 
of  destroying  the  Dere  beys,  the  ayans,  the  Janissaries,  and 
the  ulema  in  Turkey,  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  same  as  ruining 
the  church,  the  nobility,  the  corporations,  and  landed  pro- 
prietors in  France.  The  tendency  of  both  is  identical, — to 
destroy  all  authority  but  that  emanating  from  a  single  power 
in  the  state,  and,  of  course,  to  reader  that  power  despotic 
It  is  immaterial  whether  that  single  power  is  the  primary 
assemblies  of  the  people,  or  the  Divan  of  the  Sultan ; 
whether  the  influence  to  be  destroyed  is  that  of  the  church 
or  the  ulema,  the  Dere  beys  or  the  nobility.  In  either  case 
there  is  no  counterpoise  to  its  authority,  and,  of  course,  no 
limit  to  its  oppression.  As  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  power  should  long  be  exercised  by  great 
bodies,  as  they  necessarily  and  rapidly  fall  under  despots 
of  their  own  creation,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  patL  ia 
cleared,  not  only  for  despotlBm,-  but  for  absolute  despotism, 
as  completely  by  the  innovating  democracy  as  by  the 
resistless  Sultan.  There  never  was  such  a  pioneer  for 
tyranny  as  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  deplorable  state  of 
weakness  to  which  England  has  been  reduced  since  revolu- 
tionary passions  seized  upon  her  people.  Three  years  ^o, 
the  British  name  was  universally  respected  ;  the  Portuguese 
pointed  with  gratitude  to  the  well-fought  fields,  where 
English  blood  was  poured  forth  like  water  in  behalf  of  their 
independence  ;  the  Dutch  turned  with  exultation  to  the 
Lion  of  Waterloo,  the  proud  and  unequalled  monument  of 
English  fidelity  ;  the  Poles  acknowledged  with  gratitude 
that,  amidst  all  their  sorrows,  England  alone  had  stood 
their  friend,  and  exerted  its  influence  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  procure  for  them  constitutional  freedom ;  even 
the  Tarks,  though  mourning  the  catastrophe  of  Navarino, 
acknowledged  that  British  diplomacy  had  at  length  inter- 
fered, and  turned  aside  from  Constantinople  the  sword  of 
Russia,  after  the  barrier  of  the  Balkan  bad  been  broken 
through.  Now,  how  woful  is  the  change !  The  Portuguese 
recount,  with  undisguised  indignation,  the  spoliation  of  their 
navy  by  the  Tricolor  fleet,  then  in  close  alliance  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  fostering,  by  British  blood  and  treasure,  of  a 
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cmel  and  insidious  ciril  var  in  their  bosom,  in  aid  of  tbe 
prindple  of  rerolntionary  propagandism :  the  Dntdi,  with 
indignant  rage,  tell  the  tale  of  the  desertion  bj  England  of 
the  allies  and  principles  for  which  she  had  fonght  for  a  hon- 
dred  and  fifty  years,  and  the  shamefid  nnion  of  the  Leopard 
and  the  Eagle,  to  cmsh  the  independence  and  partition  the 
territories  of  Holland :  the  Polish  exiles  in  foreign  lands 
dwell  on  the  heart-rending  story  of  their  wrongs,  and  nar- 
rate how  they  were  led  on  by  deceitfiil  promises  from  France 
and  England  to  resist,  till  the  period  of  capitulation  had 
gone  by :  the  Eastern  nations  deplore  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Russians,  and  hold  up  ^eii  hands 
in  astonishment  at  the  infatuation  whidi  has  led  the  mistress 
of  the  seas  to  permit  the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles  to  be 
placed  in  the  grasp  of  Muscovite  ambition.  It  is  in  Tain 
to  conceal  the  ^ct  that,  by  a  mere  change  of  Ministry,  by 
simply  letting  loose  rerolntionaFy  passions,  England  has 
descended,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate 
power.  She  has  sunk  at  once,  without  any  external  disas- 
ters, from  the  trinmphs  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  to  the 
disgrace  and  the  humiliation  of  Charles  II.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  she  is  most  despised  or  insulted  by  her  ancient  allies 
or  enemies;  whether  contempt  and  hatred  are  strongest  among 
those  she  aided  or  those  E^e  resisted  in  the  late  struggle. 
Russia  defies  her  in  the  East,  and,  secure  in  the  rerolution- 
ary  passions  by  which  her  people  are  distracted,  pursues 
with  now  undisguised  anxiety  her  long-4^risbed  and  stub- 
bornly-resisted schemes  of  ambition  in  the  Dardanelles. 
France  drags  her  a  willing  captive  at  her  chariot-wheels, 
and  compels  the  arms  which  once  struck  down  Napoleon  to 
aid  her  in  all  the  mean  revolutionary  a^;ressioiis  she  is  pur- 
suing on  the  surrounding  states.  Portugal  and  Holland, 
smarting  under  the  wounds  received  from  their  oldest  ally, 
wait  for  the  moment  of  British  weakness  to  wreak  vengeance 
for  the  wrongs  inflicted  under  the  infatuated  guidance  of 
the  Whig  democracy.  Louis  XIV.,  humbled  by  the  defeats 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramilliee,  yet  spumed  with  indignation 
the  proposal  that  he  should  join  his  arms  to  those  of  his 
enemies,  to  dispossess  his  ally,  the  King  of  Spain ;  but 
England,  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  triumph,  has  submitted 
to  a  greater  degradation.     She  has  deserted  and  insulted 
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the  nation  -which  stood  by  her  side  on  the  field  of  Vitoria ; 
she  has  joined  in  alliance  against  the  power  which  bled  with 
her  at  Waterloo,  and  deserted  in  its  last  extremity  the  ally 
whose  standards  waved  triumphant  with  hers  on  the  sands 
of  Egypt. 

The  supinenesB  and  weakness  of  Ministers,  in  the  last 
agony  of  Turkey,  has  been  such  as  would  bare  exceeded 
belief,  if  woful  experience  bad  not  taught  us  to  be  surprised 
at  nothing  which  they  can  do.  France  acted  with  becoming 
foresight  and  spirit ;  they  had  an  admiral,  with  four  ships 
of  the  line,  to  watch  Russia  in  the  Dardanelles,  when  the 
crisis  approached.  What  had  England  1  One  skip  of  the 
line  on  the  way  from  Malta,  and  a  few  frigates  in  the 
Archipelago,  were  all  that  the  mistress  of  the  waves  could 
afford,  to  support  the  honour  and  interests  of  England,  in 
an  emet^ncy  more  pressing  than  any  which  has  occurred 
since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Was  the  crisis  not  foreseen? 
Every  man  in  the  country  of  any  intelligence  foresaw  it, 
from  the  moment  that  Ibrahim  besieged  Acre.  Can  Eng- 
land only  fit  out  one  ship  of  the  line  to  save  the  Dardanelles 
from  Russia  1  Is  this  the  foresight  of  the  Whigs,  or  the 
effect  of  the  Dockyard  reductions  1  Or  has  the  Reform  Act 
utterly  annihilated  our  strength,  and  sunk  our  name  1 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  pitiful  shifts  to  which  Govern- 
ment is  now  reduced,  foreign  events,  even  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  have  no  sort  of  weight  in  its  deliberations. 
Resting  on  the  quicksands  of  popular  favour ;  intent  only 
on  winning  the  applause  or  resisting  the  indignation  of  the 
rabble ;  dreading  the  strokes  of  their  old  alUes  among  the 
Political  Unions ;  awakened,  when  too  late,  to  a  sense  of 
the  dreadful  danger  arising  from  the  infatuated  course  they 
have  pursued ;  hesitating  between  losing  the  support  of  the 
Revolutionists  and  pursuing  the  anarchical  projects  which 
they  avow  ;  unable  to  command  the  strength  of  the  nation 
for  any  foreign  policy  ;  having  sown  the  seeds  of  intermin- 
able dissension  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  the  modem  passion  for  innovation  in 
lieu  of  the  ancient  patriotism  of  England  ;  they  have  sunk 
it  at  once  in  the  gulf  of  degradation.  By  the  passions  they 
have  excited  in  the  empire,  its  strength  is  utterly  destroyed, 
and  well  do  foreign  nations  perceive  its  weakness.     They 
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koov  that  Irelaod  is  on  the  verge  of  rebeUioo  ;  that  the 
West  Indies,  irith  the  torch  and  the  tomahawk  at  their 
throats,  are  waiting  only  for  the  first  national  reverse  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  ;  that  the  dockyards,  stripped  of 
their  stores  to  make  a  show  of  economy,  and  conceal  a 
sinking  revenue,  could  no  longer  fit  out  those  mighty  fleets 
which  BO  recently  went  forth  from  their  gates,  cooqueriDg 
and  to  conquer.  The  foreign  historians  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary war  deplored  the  final  seal  it  had  put  upon  the 
maritime  superiority  of  England,  and  declared  that  human 
sagacity  could  foresee  no  possible  extrication  of  the  seaa 
from  her  resistless  dominion  :  but  how  vain  are  the  antici- 
pations of  human  wisdom !  The  fickle  change  of  popular 
opinion  subverted  the  mighty  fabric ;  a  Whig  Ministry  suc- 
ceeded to  the  helm,  and  before  men  had  ceased  to  tremble 
at  the  thunder  of  Trafalgar,  England  had  become  contemp- 
tible on  the  waves ! 

From  this  sad  scene  of  national  degradation  and  decay, 
from  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  breaking  up,  irom 
revolutionary  passion  and  iunovation,  of  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficent  Empire  that  ever  existed  upon  earth,  we 
turn  to  a  more  cheering  prospect,  and  joyfully  inhale  from 
the  prospects  of  the  species  those  hopes  which  we  can  no 
longer  venture  to  cherish  for  our  own  conntry. 

The  attention  of  all  classes  in  this  country  has  been  so 
completely  absorbed  of  late  years  by  the  progress  of  domestic 
changes,  and  the  march  of  revolution,  that  little  notice  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  events  we  have  been  considering ;  yet 
they  are  more  important  to  the  fiiture  fate  of  the  species 
than  even  the  approaching  dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire.  Events  are  in  progress  which  will  ere  long  call 
the  world  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  ;  the  emancipation  of  the  cradle  of  civilisation  from 
Asiatic  bondage  ;  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliverance  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for  which  the  Crusaders  toiled  and 
bled  in  vain ;  the  elevation  of  the  Cross  on  the  Dome  of 
St  Sophia  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

That  this  great  event  was  approaching  has  been  long 
foreseen  by  the  thoughtful  and  the  philanthropic.  The 
terrors  of  the  Crescent  have  ceased ;  it  received  its  first 
check  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  :  it  waned  before  the  star  of 
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Sobieaki  under  the  ■walls  of  Vienna,  and  set  in  flames  in  the 
Bay  of  Navarino.  The  power  which  once  made  all  Chris- 
tendom tremble,  which  shook  the  imperial  throne,  and  pene- 
trated from  the  sands  of  Arabia  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
is  nov  in  the  agonies  of  di^olution  ;  and  that  great  deliver- 
ance for  which  the  banded  chiyalry  of  Europe  fought  for 
centuries,  and  to  attain  which  millions  of  Christian  bones 
whitened  the  fields  of  Asia,  is  now  about  to  be  effected 
through  the  Tacillation  and  indifference  of  their  descendants. 
That  which  the  courage  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  could  not  achieve ; 
which  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers, 
and  rolled  back  from  Asia  the  tide  of  European  inTasion,  is 
now  in  the  act  of  being  accomplished.  A  more  memorable 
instance  was  never  afforded  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
passions  and  vices  of  men  are  made  to  work  out  the  inteu- 
tentions  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  of  the  vanity  of 
all  human  attempts  to  prevent  that  ceaseless  spread  of 
religion  which  has  been  decreed  by  the  Almighty. 

That  Russia  is  the  power  by  whom  this  great  change  was 
to  be  effected,  by  whose  arm  the  tribes  of  Asia  were  to  be 
reduced  to  subjection,  and  the  triumph  of  civilisation  over 
barbaric  sway  effected,  has  long  been  apparent.  The  gradual 
but  tmceasing  pressure  of  the  hardy  races  of  mankind  upon 
the  effeminate,  of  the  energy  of  Northern  poverty  on  the 
corruption  of  Southern  opulence,  rendered  it  evident  that 
this  diange  must  ultimately  be  effected.  The  final  triumph 
of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent  was  secure  ftvm  the  moment 
that  the  Turcoman  descended  to  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  sway  of  the  Czar  was  estabUshed  in  the  deserts  of 
Scythia.  As  certainly  as  water  will  ever  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain,  so  surely  will  the  stream  of  per- 
manent conquest,  in  every  age,  flow  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  races  of  mankind. 

But  although  the  continued  operation  of  these  agencies 
was  evident,  and  the  vltimate  ascendancy  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  and  the  institutions  of  civilisation,  over  the  tenets  of 
Mahomet  and  the  customs  of  barbarism,  certain  ;  yet  many 
different  causes,  till  within  these  few  years,  contributed 
to  check  their  effects,  and  to  postpone,  apparently  for  an 
indefinite  period,  the  final  liberation  of  the  Eastern  world. 
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Bnt  the  veakness,  insanitj,  and  racillation  of  England  and 
France,  vhite  thej  will  prove  fatal  to  them,  seem  destined 
to  subject  the  East  to  the  sway  of  Russia,  and  renev,  in 
the  plains  of  Asia,  those  institutione  of  which  Europe  has 
become  unworthy.  The  cause  of  reUgion,  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  faith,  has  received  an  impulse  from  the  vices  and 
follies,  which  she  never  received  from  the  sword,  of  Western 
Europe.  The  infidelitj  and  irreligion  of  the  French  phi- 
losophers hare  done  that  for  the  downfall  of  Islamism  which 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders  could  not  accomplish. 
Their  first  effect  was  to  light  up  a  deadly  war  in  Europe, 
and  array  the  civilised  powers  of  the  world  in  mortal  strife 
against  each  other  ;  but  this  was  neither  their  only  nor  their 
final  effect.  In  this  contest,  the  arms  of  civilisation  acquired 
an  unparalleled  ascendency  over  those  of  barbarism  ;  and 
at  its  close,  the  power  of  Russia  was  magnified  fourfold. 
Turkey  and  Persia  were  unable  to  withstand  the  empire 
irom  which  the  anna  of  Napoleon  rolled  back.  The  over- 
throw of  Mahometanism,  the  liberation  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  ftom  Turkish  sway,  Sowed  at  last,  directly 
and  evidently,  from  the  rise  of  the  spirit  which  at  first  closed 
all  the  churches  of  France,  and  erected  the  altar  of  Reason 
in  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  We  are  now  witnessing  the 
conclusion  of  the  drama. — When  England  descended  from 
her  high  station,  and  gave  way  to  revolutionary  passions ; 
when  irreligion  tainted  her  people,  and  respect  for  the 
institutions  of  their  fathers  no  longer  influenced  her  govern- 
ment, she,  too,  was  abandoned  to  the  consequences  of  her 
vices  ;  and  from  her  apostasy,  fresh  support  was  derived  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  French  irreligion  had  quadnipled 
the  military  strength  of  Russia  :  but  the  English  navy  still 
existed  to  uphold  the  tottering  edifice  of  Turkish  power. 
English  irreligion  and  infidelity  overturned  her  constitution, 
and  the  barrier  was  swept  away. 

The  British  navy,  paralysed  by  democracy  and  diviMons 
in  the  British  islands,  can  no  longer  resist  Muscovite  ambi- 
tion, and  the  prostration  of  Turkey  is  in  consequence  com- 
plete. The  effects  may  one  day  be  fatal  to  England ;  but 
they  will  raise  up  in  distant  lands  other  empires,  which  may 
one  day  rival  even  the  glories  of  the  British  name.  The 
Cross  probably  will  cease  to  be  venerated  at  Paris,  bnt  it 
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will  be  elevated  at  St  Sophia  :  it  may  be  ridiculed  in  London, 
bat  it  Till  resame  its  Bwaj  at  Antioch.  Considerations  of 
this  kind  are  fitted,  if  any  can,  to  console  us  for  the  degra- 
dation and  calamities  of  our  ovn  country  :  they  show  that, 
if  one  nation  becomes  corrupted,  Providence  can  derive,  even 
from  its  vices  and  ingratitude,  the  means  of  raising  up  other 
states  to  the  glory  of  Thich  it  has  become  unworthy  ;  and 
that  from  the  decay  of  civilisation  in  its  present  seats,  the 
eye  of  Hope  may  anticipate  its  future  resurrection  in  the 
cradle  from  whence  it  originally  spread  its  blessings  through- 
out the  world. 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  although  England  is  the  country  in 
the  world  which  has  sent  forth  the  greatest  number  of  ardent 
and  intrepid  trayellers  to  explore  the  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  yet  it  can  by  no  means  furnish  an  array  of  writers  of 
travels  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  whom 
France  can  boast.  In  skilful  navigation,  daring  adrenture, 
and  heroic  perseverance,  indeed,  the  country  of  Cook  and 
Davis,  of  Bruce  and  Park,  of  Mackenzie  and  Buckingham, 
of  Burckhardt  and  Byron,  of  Pai-ry  and  Franklin,  may  well 
claim  tbe  pre-eminence  of  all  others  in  the  world.  An 
Englishman  was  among  the  first  who  circumnavigated  tbe 
globe  ;  an  Englishman  atone  has  seen  the  fountains  of  tbe 
Nile  ;  and,  five  years  after  the  ardent  spirit  of  Columbus 
had  led  his  fearful  crews  across  the  Atlantic,  Sebastian 
Cabot  discovered  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
whole  Continent  of  North  America,  and  planted  the 
British  standard  in  the  regions  destined  to  be  peopled 
with  the  overflowing  multitudes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

But  if  we  come  to  the  literary  works  which  have  followed 
these  ardent  and  energetic  efforts,  and  which  are  destined  to 
perpetuate  their  memory  to  future  times — the  interesting 
discoveries  which  have  so  much  extended  our  knowledge  and 
enlarged  our  resources— the  contemplation  is  by  no  means 
to  an  inhabitant  of  these  islands  equally  satisfactory.  The 
British  traveller  is  generally  more  a  man  of  energy  and 
action,  than  of  contemplation  or  eloquence.  He  is  not  always 
possessed  of  the  scientific  acquirements  requisite  to  turn  to 
the  best  account  the  vast  stores  of  new  and  original  infor- 
mation which  are  placed  within  bis  reach.     He  observes 
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and  collects  facts  ;  but  it  is  oftener  as  a  practical  man,  or 
for  professional  purposes,  than  as  a  philosopher.  The 
genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race— bold,  sagacious,  and 
enterprising,  rather  than  contemplatiye  and  scientific — 
nowhere  appears  more  strongly  than  in  tlie  accounts  of  the 
numerous  and  intrepid  travellers  whom  thej  are  continually 
sending  forth  into  eyery  part  of  the  earth.  We  admire  their 
vigour,  we  are  moved  by  their  hardships,  we  are  enriched  by 
their  discoveries  ;  but  if  we  turn  to  our  libraries  for  works 
to  convey  to  future  ages  an  adequate  and  interesting 
account  of  these  fascinating  adventures,  we  shall,  in  general, 
experience  disappointment.  Few  of  them  are  written  with 
the  practised  hand,  the  graphic  eye,  necessary  to  convey  vivid 
pictures  to  future  times  ;  and  though  numerous  and  valuable 
books  of  travels,  as  works  of  reference,  load  the  shelves  of 
our  libraries,  there  are  surprisingly  few  which  are  fitted,  from 
the  interest  and  vivacity  of  the  style  in  which  they  are 
written,  to  possess  permanent  attractions  for  mankind. 

One  great  cause  of  this  remarkable  peculiarity  is  without 
doubt  to  be  found  iu  the  widely  different  education  of  the 
students  in  our  universities,  and  our  practical  men.  In  the 
former,  classical  attainments  are  in  literature  the  chief,  if 
not  exclusive,  objects  of  ambition  ;  and  in  consequence,  the 
young  aspirants  for  fame  who  issue  from  these  learned  retreats, 
have  their  minds  filled  with  the  charms  and  associations  of 
antiquity,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  objects  of  present 
interest  and  importance.  The  vigorous  practical  men,  again, 
who  are  propeUed  bj  the  enterprise  and  exertions  of  our 
commercial  towns,  are  sagacious  and  valuable  observers  ;  but 
Uiey  have  seldom  the  cultivated  minds,  pictorial  eye,  or 
powers  of  description,  requisite  to  convey  vivid  or  interesting 
impressions  to  others.  Thus  our  scholarsgive  us  little  more 
than  treatises  on  inscriptions,  and  disquisitions  on  the  sites 
of  ancient  towns  ;  while  the  accounts  of  oar  practical  men 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  commercial  inquiries,  or  subjects 
connected  with  trade  and  navigation.  The  cultivated  and 
enlightened  traveller,  whose  mind  is  alike  open  to  the  charm 
of  ancient  story  and  the  interest  of  modem  achievement — 
who  is  classical  without  being  pedantic,  graphic  and  jet 
faithful,  enthusiastic  aud  yet  accurate,  discursive  and  at  the 
same  time  imaginative,  is  almost  unknown  amongst  us.     It 
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will  contiaue  to  be  so  as  long  as  education  in  oar  unireraitieB 
is  exclusiTelj  devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin  verses  or  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  in  academies  to  book-keeping  and 
the  rule  of  three  ;  while  so  broad  and  sullen  a  line  as  here- 
tofore is  drawn  between  the  studies  of  our  scholars  and  the 
pursuits  of  our  practical  citizens.  To  travel  to  good  purpose, 
requires  a  mind  stored  with  much  and  varied  information,  in 
science,  statistics,  geography,  literature,  history,  and  poetry. 
To  describe  what  the  traveller  baa  seen,  requires,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  eye  of  a  painter,  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  the  hand 
of  a  practised  composer.  Probably  it  will  be  deemed  no 
easy  matter  to  find  such  a  combination  in  any  country  or  in 
any  age  ;  and  most  certainly  the  system  of  education,  neither 
at  our  learned  universities  nor  our  commercial  academies,  is 
fitted  to  produce  it. 

It  is  from  inattention  to  the  vast  store  of  previous 
information  requisite  to  make  an  accomplished  traveller,  and 
still  more  a  writer  of  interesting  travels,  that  failures  in  this 
branch  of  literature  are  so  glaring  and  so  frequent.  In  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  a  certain  degree  of  information  is 
felt  to  be  requisite  before  a  man  can  presume  to  write  a  book. 
He  cannot  produce  a  treatise  on  mathematics  without 
knowing  at  least  Euclid,  nor  a  work  on  history  without 
having  read  Hume,  nor  on  political  economy  without  having 
acquired  a  smattering  of  Adam  Smith.  But  in  r^ard  to 
travels,  no  previous  information  is  thought  to  be  requisite. 
If  the  person  who  sets  out  on  a  tour  has  only  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  health  to  get  to  his  journey's  end,  he  is  deemed 
sufficiently  qualified  to  come  out  with  his  two  or  three  poet 
octavos.  If  he  is  an  Honourable,  or  known  at  Almack's,  so 
much  the  better ;  that  will  ensure  the  sale  of  the  first  edition. 
If  he  can  do  nothing  else,  he  can  at  least  tell  the  dishes  which 
he  got  to  dinner  at  the  inns,  and  the  hotels  where  comfortable 
beds  are  to  be  found.  This  valuable  iufonnation,  interspersed 
with  B  few  descriptions  of  scenes,  copied  from  guide-books, 
and  anecdotes  picked  up  at  tables-d'hdte  or  on  board  steam- 
boats, constitute  the  stock  in  trade  of  many  an  adventurer 
who  embarks  in  the  speculation  of  paying  by  publication  the 
expenses  of  his  travels.  We  have  no  individuals  in  view  in 
these  remarks  ;  we  speak  of  things  in  general,  as  they  are, 
or  rather  have  been  ;  for  we  believe  these  ephemeral  travels, 
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like  other  ephemerals,  have  had  their  day,  and  are  fast  djing 
out.  The  market  baa  become  so  glutted  vith  them  that  they 
are,  iD  a  great  many  instanceB,  unsaleable. 

The  classical  travellers  of  England,  from  Addison  to 
Eoatace  and  Clarke,  constitute  an  important  and  valuahte 
body  of  vritere  in  this  branch  of  literature,  infinitely  superior 
to  the  fashionable  tours  which  rise  up  and  disappear  like 
bubbles  on  the  surface  of  society.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
these  elegant  productions  vithout  feeling  the  mind  overspread 
vith  the  charm  which  arises  from  the  exquisite  remains  and 
heart-stirring  associations  with  which  they  are  filled.  But 
their  interest  is  almost  exclusively  classical  ;  they  are 
invaluable  to  the  accomplished  scholar,  but  they  speak  in  an 
unknown  tongue  to  the  great  mass  of  men.  They  see  nature 
only  through  the  medium  of  antiquity ;  beautiful  in  their 
allusion  to  Greek  or  Roman  remains,  eloquent  in  the 
descriptions  of  scenes  alluded  to  m  the  classical  writers, 
they  have  dwelt  little  on  the  simple  scenes  of  the  unhistoric 
world.  To  the  great  moral  and  social  questions  which  now 
agitate  society,  and  so  strongly  move  the  hearts  of  the  great 
body  of  men,  they  are  entire  strangers.  Their  works  are 
the  elegant  companions  of  the  scholar  or  the  antiquary,  not 
the  heart-stimng  friends  of  the  cottage  or  the  fireside. 

Inferior  to  Britain  in  the  energy  and  achievements  of  the 
travellers  whom  she  has  sent  forth,  and  beyond  measure 
beneath  her  in  the  amount  of  the  addition  she  has  made  to 
geographical  science,  France  is  yet  greatly  superior,  at  least 
of  late  years,  in  the  literary  and  scientific  attainments  of  the 
vaDderers  whose  works  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Four 
among  these  stand  pre-eminent,  whose  works,  in  very 
different  styles,  are  at  the  head  of  European  literature  in 
this  interesting  department — Humboldt,  Chateaubriand, 
Micbaod,  and  Lamiotine.  Their  styles  are  so  various,  and 
the  impression  produced  by  reading  them  so  distinct,  that 
it  is  diiBcult  to  believe  that  they  have  arisen  in  the  same 
nation  and  age  of  the  world. 

Humboldt  is,  in  many  respects,  and  perhaps  upon  the 
whole,  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  unites,  in  a  degree  that 
perhaps  has  never  before  been  witnessed,  the  most  various 
qualities,  and  which,  irom  the  opposite  characters  of  mind 
"which  they  require,  are  rarely  found  in  unison.    A  profound 
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philosopher,  an  accuTAte  obserrer  of  nature,  an  onwearied 
statist,  he  is  at  the  same  time  an  eloquent  writer,  an  incom- 
parable describer,  and  an  ardeot  friend  of  social  improve- 
ment. Science  ovea  to  his  indefatigable  industry  some  of 
her  most  valuable  acquisitions ;  geography,  to  bis  intrepid 
persererance,  many  of  its  most  important  discoTeries ;  the 
ai-ts,  to  his  poetic  eye  and  fervid  eloquence,  not  a  few  of 
their  brightest  pictures.  He  unites  the  austere  grandeur  of 
the  exact  sciences  to  the  bewitching  charm  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  this  very  combination  which  prevents  bis  works  from 
being  generally  popular.  The  riches  of  bis  knowledge,  the 
magnitude  of  .his  contributious  to  8cienti6c  discovery,  the 
fervour  of  his  descriptions  of  nature,  alternately  awaken  our 
admiration  and  excite  our  surprise ;  but  they  oppress  the 
mind.  To  be  rightly  apprehended,  they  require  a  readeria 
Rome  degree  familiar  with  all  these  subjects  ;  and  how  many 
of  these  are  to  be  met  with  1  The  man  who  takes  an  inte- 
rest in  his  scientific  observations  will  seldom  be  transported 
by  his  pictures  of  scenery ;  the  social  observer,  who  extracts 
the  rich  collection  of  facts  which  he  has  accumulated  regard- 
ing the  people  whom  he  visited,  will  be  indifferent  to  his 
geographical  diacoveries.  There  are  few  Humboldte  either 
in  the  reading  or  thinking  world. 

Chateaubriand  is  a  traveller  of  a  wholly  different  character : 
he  lived  entirely  in  antiquity.  But  it  is  not  the  antiquity 
of  Greece  and  Rome  which  has  alone  flied  his  r^ards,  as 
it  has  done  those  of  Clarke  and  Eustace  :  it  is  the  recollec- 
tions of  chivalry,  the  devout  spirit  of  the  pilgi-im,  which 
chiefly  warmed  his  ardent  imagination.  He  is  universally 
allowed  by  Frenchmen  of  all  parties  to  be  their  first  writer; 
and  it  may  be  conceived  what  brilliant  works  an  author  of 
such  powers,  and  eminently  gifted  witli  both  the  soul  of  a 
poet  and  the  eye  of  a  painter,  must  have  produced  in 
describing  the  historic  scenes  to  which  his  pilgrimages 
extended.  He  went  to  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land  with  a 
mind  devout  rather  than  enlightened,  credulous  rather  than 
inquisitive.  Thirsting  for  strong  emotions,  he  would  be 
satisfied  ;  teeming  with  the  recollections  and  visions  of  the 
past,  he  traversed  the  places  hallowed  by  his  early  affections 
with  the  fonduess  of  a  lover  who  returns  to  the  home  of 
his  bliss,  of  a  mature  man  who  revisits  the  scenes  of  his 
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iufancy.  He  cared  not  to  inquire  what  vas  true  or  what 
vas  iegendarf  in  these  time-baUoved  traditiona ;  he  gladlj 
accepted  them  as  they  stood,  and  studiously  averted  all 
inquiry  into  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested.  He 
vandered  over  the  Peloponnesus  or  Judea  wJth  the  fond 
ardour  of  an  English  sdiolar  7ho  seeks  in  the  Palatine 
Mount  the  traces  of  Virgil's  enchanting  description  of  the 
hut  of  EvaDder,  and  rejects  as  sacrilege  erery  attempt  to 
shake  his  faith. 

"  WheD  Bcience  from  Creatioa's  f[icc 
EachsDtment'B  veil  withdrawn, 
What  lovely  vinon*  jield  their  phico 
To  cold  material  laws  1 " 

Even  in  the  woods  of  America  the  same  ruling  passion  was 
erinced.  In  those  pathless  solitudes,  where  no  human  foot 
had  ever  trod  but  that  of  the  wandering  sarage,  and  the 
majesty  of  nature  appeared  in  undisturbed  repose,  bia 
thoughts  were  still  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  on  the  his- 
toric lands  that  his  heart  was  set.  A  man  himself,  he  dwelt 
on  the  scenes  which  had  been  signaUsed  by  the  deeds,  the 
sufferings,  the  glories  of  man. 

Michaud's  mind  is  akin  to  that  of  Chateaubriand,  and  yet 
different  in  many  important  particulars.  The  learned  and 
indefatigable  historian  of  the  Crusades,  he  has  traversed  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean— the  scene,  as  Dr  Johnson 
observed,  of  all  that  can  ever  interest  man — his  religion,  his 
knowledge,  his  arts— with  the  aitleut  desire  to  imprint  on 
his  mind  the  scenes  and  images  which  met  the  eyes  of  the 
holy  warriors.  He  seeks  to  transport  us  to  the  days  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse ;  he  thirsts 
with  the  Christian  host  at  Dorislaus,  he  shares  in  its  anxieties 
at  the  siege  of  Autioch,  he  participates  in  its  exultation  at 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem.  The  scenes  visited  by  the  vast 
multitude  of  warriors  who,  during  two  hundred  years,  were 
precipitated  from  Europe  on  Asia,  have  almost  all  been 
visit^  by  him,  and  described  with  the  accuracy  of  an  anti- 
quary and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet.  With  the  old  chronicles 
ill  his  hand,  he  treads  with  veneration  the  scenes  of  former 
generous  sacrifice  and  heroic  achievements ;  and  the  vast  and 
massy  structures  erected  on  either  side  during  those  terrible 
wars — when,  for  centuries,  Europe  strove  hand  to  hand  with 
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Asia — most  of  which  have  undergone  very  little  alteration, 
enable  him  to  describe  tbem  almost  exactly  as  they  appeared 
to  the  holy  warriors.  The  interest  of  his  pilgrimage  in  the 
East,  acrordingly,  is  peculiar,  but  Tery  great.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  book  of  travels  as  a  moving  chronicle  ;  but,  Uke  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Borders,  it  is  a  chronicle 
clothed  in  a  very  different  garb  from  the  homely  dress  of 
the  olden  time.  It  transports  us  back,  not  only  in  time  bat 
in  idea,  six  hundred  years  ;  but  it  does  bo  with  the  grace  of 
modem  times — it  clothes  the  profound  feelings,  the  generous 
sacrifices,  the  forgetfulnees  of  self  of  the  twelfth  century, 
with  the  poetic  mind,  the  cultivated  taste,  the  refined  imagery 
of  the  nineteenth. 

Lamartine  baa  traversed  the  same  scenes  with  Chateau- 
briand and  Michaud,  and  yet  he  has  done  so  in  a  different 
spirit ;  and  the  character  of  his  work  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  either.  He  has  not  the  devout  credulity  of  the 
first,  Dor  the  antiquarian  zeal  aud  knowledge  of  the  last ;  but 
he  is  superior  to  either  in  the  description  of  nature,  and  the 
painting  vivid  and  interesting  scenes  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  His  work  is  a  moving  panorama,  in  which  the 
historic  scenes  and  azure  skies,  and  placid  seas  and  glowing 
sunsets,  of  the  East,  are  portrayed  in  all  their  native  bril- 
liancy, and  in  richer  even  than  their  native  coloui-s.  His 
mind  is  stored  with  the  associations  and  the  ideas  of  anti- 
quity, aud  he  has  thrown  over  his  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
of  Greece  or  Holy  Writ  all  the  charms  of  such  recollections; 
but  he  has  done  so  in  a  more  general  and  catholic  spirit 
than  either  of  his  predecessors.  He  embai-ked  for  the  Holy 
Land  shortly  before  the  Revolution  of  1830;  and  his 
thoughts,  amidst  all  the  associations  of  antiquity,  constantly 
reverted  to  the  land  of  his  fathers — its  distractions,  its  woes, 
its  ceaseless  tunnoil,  its  gloomy  social  prospects.  Thus,  with 
all  his  vivid  imagination  and  unrivalled  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, the  turn  of  his  mind  is  essentially  contemplative.  He 
looks  on  the  past  as  an  emblem  of  the  present ;  he  sees,  in 
the  fall  of  Tyre  and  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  the  fate  which 
one  day  awaits  his  own  country ;  and  mourns  less  the  decay 
of  human  things  than  the  popular  passions  and  national 
sins  which  have  brought  that  instability  into  dose  proximity 
to  his  own  timea.     This  sensitive  and  foreboding  ^positioa 


was  much  increased  by  the  death  of  his  daughter — a  charm- 
iog  child  of  foui1;een,  the  companion  of  his  wanderings,  the 
depositary  of  his  thoughts,  the  darling  of  his  affectioos — 
who  was  snatched  away  in  the  spring  of  life,  when  in  health 
and  joy,  by  one  of  the  malignant  ferers  incident  to  the  pesti- 
lential plains  of  the  East. 

Though  Lamartine's  travels  are  continuous,  he  does  not, 
like  most  other  wanderers,  furnish  us  with  a  journal  of  every 
day's  proceedings.  He  was  too  well  aware  that  many,  per- 
haps most,  days  on  a  journey  are  monotonous  or  uninterest- 
ing ;  and  that  many  of  tbe  details  of  a  traveller's  progress 
are  wholly  unworthy  of  being  recorded,  because  they  are 
neither  amusing,  elevating,  nor  instructive.  He  paints,  now 
and  then,  vith  all  the  force  of  his  magical  pencil,  the  more 
brilliant  or  characteristic  scenes  which  he  visited,  and  inter- 
sperses them  with  reflections,  moral  and  social,  such  as 
would  naturally  be  aroused  in  a  sensitive  mind  by  the  sight 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  decay 
of  modem  times. 

He  embarked  at  Marseilles,  with  Madame  Lamartine  and 
his  little  daughter  Julia,  on  the  10th  July  1830.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  picture  of  the  yearnings  of  his  mind  on  leaving 
his  native  land ;  and  they  convey  a  futhful  image  of  his 
intellectual  temperameot : — 

"  I  feel  it  deeply :  I  am  one  onlj  of  tboBe  men,  without  a  dlBtinctira  cha- 
racter, of  a  traDsitOT7  and  fading  epoch,  whose  sigba  have  fonnd  an  ecbo — 
onlj  because  tbe  ecbo  was  more  poetical  than  tbe  poet.  I  belong  to  another 
age  by  m;  deaires :  1  feel  in  mytielf  another  man :  tbe  immense  and  bonnd- 
)m8  horizon  of  philoBoph;,  at  once  profbiuid,  rellgioas,  and  poetical,  has 
opened  to  m;  view  ;  but  tbe  pQnUbineDt  of  a  wasted  youth  overtook  me  ;  it 
soon  faded  from  wj  sight.  Adien,  then,  to  tbe  dreams  of  genine,  to  the 
aspirations  of  intellectnal  eDjojmeut  I  It  is  too  late :  I  have  not  physical 
strength  to  accomplish  anything  great.  I  will  sketch  some  scenea— I  will 
miirmor  aome  strains ;  and  that  is  all.  Yet  if  God  would  grant  my  prayers, 
here  is  the  object  tor  which  I  wonld  petition — a  poem,  such  as  m^  heart 
desires,  and  His  greatness  deserves  I — a  f^thfhl,  breathing  image  of  His  crea- 
tion :  of  the  bonndlesB  world,  visible  and  invisible  1  That  woold  indeed  be 
a  worthy  iaheritance  to  leave  to  an  era  of  darkness,  of  doubt,  and  of  sad- 
ness I— an  inheritance  which  would  nonrish  the  present  age,  and  cause  the 
next  to  spring  with  renovated  yonth." — Votfoget  en  Orient,  I  49-60.* 

One  of  his  first  nocturnal  reveries  at  sea  portrays  the 
tender  and  profoundly  religious  impressions  of  his  mind : — 

'  We  have  translated  all  tbe 
in  tliia  couDti?  give,  aa  moat 
imperfect  idea  i^  the  originiL 
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"  I  walked  for  an  hoiir  on  ttie  deck  of  (he  reasel  alona,  and  Immersed 
alteniHlely  in  sad  or  consoling  reBections.  I  repeated  ia  mj  heart  all  the 
prayera  which  I  learned  in  iofancj  from  nij  mother:  the  veiaea,  the  Irag- 
ments  of  the  Paalms,  which  1  had  so  often  beai^  her  repeat  to  henelf,  when 
walking  in  the  evening  in  the  garden  of  Meilj.  I  experienced  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  tbns  acatteriug  them,  in  mj  tnm,  to  the  waves,  to  the  winds,  to 
that  Ear  which  is  ever  open  to  every  real  movement  of  the  heart,  tboagh 
not  yet  tittered  by  the  lips.  The  pmyer  wliich  we  have  heard  repeatod  by 
one  we  have  loved,  and  who  is  no  more,  is  doubly  sacred.  Who  tunoog  ns 
would  not  prefer  a  few  words  of  prayer  tanght  ns  by  onr  mother,  to  the  moot 
eloqnent  snpplication  composed  by  ourselves?  Tbence  it  is  that  whatever 
religions  creed  we  may  adopt  at  the  age  of  reason,  the  Christian  prayer  will 
be  ever  the  prayer  of  the  human  race.  I  prayed,  in  tbe  prayer  of  the  charch 
for  the  evening  at  sea ;  also  for  that  dear  being,  wbo  never  tbonght  of  dan- 
ger to  aceompsny  her  hosband,  and  that  lovely  child,  who  played  at  the 
moment  on  the  poop  with  tbe  goat  which  was  to  give  it  milk  on  board,  and 
with  tbe  little  kids  which  licked  her  snow-white  hands,  and  sported  wiUi 
her  long  and  Mr  ringlets."— (Vid.  L  67.) 

A  night-scene  on  the  coast  of  Provence  gives  a  specimen 
of  hia  descriptiye  powen : — 

"  It  was  night— that  Is,  what  they  call  night  in  those  climates ;  but  how 
many  days  have  I  seen  leu  brilliant  on  the  banks  of  the  Thamee,  the  Seine, 
the  Saone,  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva  I  A  fall  moon  shone  in  the  firmament, 
tmd  cast  into  the  shade  our  vessel,  which  lay  motionless  on  tbe  water  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  qoay.  The  moon,  in  her  progreee  through  tbe 
heavens,  had  left  a  path  marked  as  if  with  red  sand,  with  which  she  had 
besprinkled  the  half  of  the  sky :  the  remainder  was  clear  deep  bine,  which 
melted  Into  white  as  she  advanced.  On  tbe  horizon,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  between  two  little  isJes,  of  which  the  one  had  headlands  pointed  and 
cotonred  like  the  Coliseom  at  Rome,  while  the  other  was  violet  like  the 
flower  of  the  lilac,  the  image  of  a  vast  city  appeared  on  the  sea.  It  was  an 
illnsion,  doabtless ;  bat  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  re^ty.  Yon  saw  clearly 
tbe  domes  ^andng — dazzling  lines  of  palaces— quays  flooded  by  a  soft  and 
Mreoe  Ugbt ;  on  the  right  and  the  left  the  waves  were  aeen  to  spaiUe  ud 
endoM  it  on  eitbOT  side:  it  was  Venice  or  Malta  repoMOg  in  (ha  midst  of  tbe 
waters.  The  iUosion  wai  produced  by  tbe  reflection  of  the  moon,  when  her 
rays  M  pwpeDdEealarly  on  tbe  waters ;  nearer  the  eye,  the  radiance  spread 
and  expanded  in  a  stream  of  gold  and  silver  between  two  shores  of  aaore. 
On  tbe  left,  ^e  gnlf  extended  to  the  snmmit  of  a  long  and  obscnre  range  of 
serrated  mountains  ;  on  the  right  opened  a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  where  a 
fonnttUo  gushed  forth  beneath  the  shade  of  aged  trees ;  behind,  rose  a  hill, 
clothed  to  the  top  with  olives,  which  in  the  night  appeared  dark,  from  its 
eiunmlt  to  its  base— a  line  of  Gothic  towers  ud  while  hooaes  broke  tbe 
obaouihr  of  the  wood,  and  drew  the  thoughts  to  the  abodes,  the  jon,  and 
tbe  snflerings  of  man.  Further  off,  in  the  extremity  ik  Uie  gnlf,  three 
enormons  rocks  rose,  like  piUaifl  withont  base,  livm  tbesoriaoe  of  the  wat«n; 
their  fonns  were  fantasUc,  their  snrfaee  polished  like  flints  by  the  actkia 
of  the  waves :  bnt  those  flints  were  moantains — the  remans,  doobtleas,  of 
that  primeval  ooeaa  which  once  overspread  the  earth,  and  of  which  our  aeaa 
are  bat  a  feeble  image."— (VoL  if.  66.) 

A  rocky  bay  on  the  saioe  romantic  coast,  now  rendered 
accessible  to  travellers  bj  the  magnificent  road  of  the  Cor- 
nich^  projected,  and  in  part  executed,  bj  Napoleon,  far- 
nisbes  another  subject  for  this  exquisite  pencil : — 
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"A  mile  to  the  eastw&rd  on  the  ooost,  the  tnooutains,  which  there  dip 
into  the  sea,  are  broken  aa  if  b j  the  strokes  of  enorinoDs  clubs — huge  frag- 
ments have  fallen,  and  are  strewed  Id  wild  ooafUsion  at  tbe  foot  of  the  clifiti, 
or  amidst  the  bine  and  p-een  warea  of  tbe  eea,  which  inoeeaantl}' laves  them. 
The  waves  break  on  these  hnge  masses  withoat  iDtermission,  with  a  hollow 
knd  alternating  roar,  or  rise  up  in  sheets  of  foam,  which  bespriukle  their 
boarj  fronts.  These  masses  of  monntaioa— for  tbe^  are  too  large  to  be 
called  rocks — are  piled  and  heaped  together  in  snch  numbers,  that  they  form 
an  innamerabte  nnmber  of  narrow  havens,  of  profoand  caverns,  of  sonading 
grottoes,  of  gloomy  fissures — of  which  the  children  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
booring  fisbennen  alone  know  the  windings  and  the  issues.  One  of  these 
caverns,  into  which  yon  enter  by  a  natural  arch,  (he  sammil  of  which  is 
formed  by  an  enormous  block  of  granite,  lets  in  the  sea,  through  which  it 
flowB  Into  a  dark  and  narrow  valley,  which  the  waters  fill  entirely,  with  a 
sniface  as  limpid  and  smoeth  as  the  Gnnament  which  they  reflect.  The  sea 
preserves  in  this  sequestered  nook  that  beautiful  tint  of  bright  green,  of 
which  marine  painters  so  streaky  fM  the  valne,  bnt  which  they  can  never 
transfer  exactly  to  their  canvass ;  for  the  eye  sees  mnch  which  the  hand 
strives  In  vain  to  imitate. 

"  On  the  two  aides  of  that  marine  valley  rise  two  prodigious  walla  of  per- 
pendicolar  rock,  of  a  nniform  and  sombre  hne,  similar  to  that  of  iron  ore 
after  it  has  Issued  and  cooled  from  the  fnraace.  Not  a  plant,  not  a  moss 
csn  And  a  slope  or  a  crevice  wherein  to  insert  its  roots,  or  cover  the  rocks 
with  those  waving  garlands  which  so  often  in  Savoy  clothe  the  cliffy,  where 
they  flower  to  God  alone.  Black,  naked,  perpendicnlar,  repelling  the  eye 
by  their  awful  aspect,  they  seem  to  have  been  placed  there  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  protect  from  the  sea-breezes  the  hills  of  olives  and  vines, 
which  bloom  under  tbalr  shelter ;  an  image  of  those  ruling  men  in  a  stormy 
epoch,  who  seem  placed  by  Providence  to  bear  the  fury  of  all  the  tempests 
<rf'  passion  and  of  time,  to  screen  the  weaker  but  happier  race  of  mortals. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  sea  expands  a  little,  asanmes  a  bluer  tint  as  it 
comes  to  reflect  more  of  the  clondleaa  heavens,  and  at  length  its  tiny  waves 
die  away  on  a  bed  of  violets,  as  closely  netted  together  aa  the  sand  apon 
the  shore.  If  yon  disembark  from  the  boat,  yon  And  in  the  cleft  of  a  neigh- 
bonriug  ravine  a  fountain  of  living  water,  which  gnshea  beneath  a  narrow 
path  formed  by  the  goats,  which  leads  up  from  this  sequestered  solitude, 
amidst  overshadowing  flg-trees  and  oleanders,  to  the  cultivated  abodes  of 
man.  Few  scenes  struck  me  so  mncfa  in  my  long  wauderings.  Ita  charm 
conusts  in  that  exqnidte  onion  of  force  and  grace,  which  forms  the  perfection 
of  natttra]  beaoty  as  of  the  highest  claaa  of  Intellectual  bciogs ;  it  is  that 
mysterioua  hymen  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  surprised  as  It  were  in  their  moat 
secret  and  hidden  union.  It  la  the  image  of  perfect  calm  and  inaccessible 
BOlitade,  close  to  the  theatre  of  tnmultuons  tempests,  where  their  near  roar 
is  heard  with  such  terror,  where  their  foaming  but  lessened  waves  yet  break 
upon  the  shore.  It  ia  one  of  those  numerous  ch^-tfaiaire  of  creation  which 
God  has  BcattN«d  over  the  earth,  aa  if  to  sport  with  contrasts,  but  which  he 
conceals  so  trwjuently  on  the  summit  of  naked  rocks,  in  the  depth  of  inaC' 
eeeelble  ravines,  on  the  unapproachable  shores  of  tbe  ocean,  like  jewels 
which  he  unveils  rarely,  and  that  only  to  simple  beings,  to  children,  to  shep- 
herds or  fishermen,  or  the  devout  worshippers  of  nature."— (Vol.  i.  73-74.) 

This  style  of  descriptioD  of  scenery  is  peculiar  to  this 
age,  and  in  it  Lamartine  may  safely  be  pronounced  withont 
a  riyal  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  It  was  with  Scott 
and  Chateaubriand  that  the  graphic  style  of  description 
arose  in  England  and  France  ;  but  he  has  pushed  the  art 
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further  than  either  of  his  great  predecessors.  Milton  and 
Thomson  had  long  ago  indeed,  in  poetrj,  painted  nature  in 
the  most  enchanting,  as  veil  as  the  truest  colours ;  but  in 
prose  little  was  to  be  found  except  a  general  and  vague 
description  of  a  class  of  objects,  as  lakes,  mountains,  and 
rivers,  without  any  specification  of  features  and  details,  so 
as  to  convey  a  definite  and  distinct  impression  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  Even  the  classical  mind  and  refined  taste  of 
Addison  could  not  attain  this  graphic  style  ;  his  descriptions 
of  scenery,  like  tiiose  of  all  prose  writers  down  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  are  lost  In  vagtie  generalities.  Like 
most  of  the  descriptions  of  battles  in  modem  times,  they  are 
80  like  each  other  that  you  cannot  distinguish  one  &om  the 
other.  Scott  and  Chateaubriand,  when  they  did  apply  their 
great  powers  to  the  delineation  of  nature,  were  incomparably 
faithful,  as  well  as  powerfully  imagiuative ;  but  such  de- 
scriptions were,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  secondary  object 
with  them.  The  human  heart  was  their  great  study  ;  the 
Ticissitudes  of  life  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  their  genius. 
With  Laniartine,  again,  the  description  of  nature  is  the 
primary  object.  It  is  to  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
scenes  he  has  visited  that  he  has  written  ;  to  kindle  in  his 
reader's  mind  the  train  of  emotion  and  association  which 
their  contemplation  awakened  in  his  own,  that  he  has  exerted 
all  his  powers.  He  is  much  more  laboured  and  minute,  in 
consequence,  than  either  of  his  predecessors  ;  he  records  the 
tints,  the  forms,  the  lights,  the  transient  effects,  with  all  a 
painter's  enthusiasm  and  all  a  poet's  power;  and  succeeds, 
in  any  mind  at  all  familiar  with  the  objects  of  natare,  in 
conjuring  up  images  as  vivid,  sometimes  perhaps  more 
beautiful,  than  the  originals  which  he  portrayed. 

From  the  greatness  of  his  powers,  however,  in  this  respect^ 
and  the  facihty  with  which  he  commits  to  paper  the  whole 
features  of  the  splendid  phantasmagoria  with  which  his 
memory  is  stored,  arises  the  principal  defect  of  his  work ; 
and  the  circumstance  which  has  hitherto  prevented  it,  in 
this  country  at  least,  from  acquiring  general  popnlaritj 
commensurate  to  its  transcendent  merits.  He  is  too  rich  in 
glowing  images  ;  bis  descriptions  are  redundant  in  number 
and  beauty.  The  mind  even  of  the  most  imaginative  reader 
is  fatigued  by  the  constant  drain  upon  its  admuration ;  the 
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fancy  is  exhausted  in  the  perpetual  effort  to  conceive  tho 
scenes  wliich  he  portrays  to  the  eye.  Images  of  beanty 
eaougli  are  to  be  found  in  his  four  rolumes  of  Travds  in 
the  East,  to  emblazon,  with  the  brightest  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, forty  Tolumea  of  ordinary  adventure.  We  long  for 
some  repose  amidst  the  constant  repetition  of  dazzling 
objects ;  monotony,  insipidity,  ordinary  life,  even  dulness 
itself,  would  often  be  a  relief  amidst  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
rousing  images.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  in  one  of  his  novels 
— "  Be  assured  that  Whenever  I  am  particularly  dull,  it  is 
not  without  an  object ;"  and  Lamaitine  would  sometimes 
be  the  better  of  following  the  system.  We  generally  dose 
one  of  his  volumes  with  the  feeling  so  well  known  to 
travellers  in  the  Italian  cities,  "  I  hope  to  God  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  seen  here."  And  having  given  the 
necessary  respite  of  unexciting  disquisition  to  rest  our 
readers'  minds,  we  shall  again  bring  forward  one  of  his 
glowing  pictures : — 

"  BeiireeD  the  sea  and  the  last  heights  of  Lebsnoo,  which  aink  rapidly 
almost  to  the  water's  edge,  exteDda  a  plain  eight  leagQes  in  length  by  odb 
or  two  brood;  study,  bare,  covered  only  with  thorny  arbntas,  browsed  by 
the  camels  of  caravans.  From  it  dans  ont  into  the  sea  an  advanced  penin- 
ania,  linked  to  the  continent  only  by  a  narrov  ckauuee  of  sbining  sand, 
borne  hither  by  the  winds  of  Egypt.  Tyre,  now  called  Sonr  by  the  Arabs, 
is  sicaated  at  the  extremity  of  this  peninsula,  and  seems,  at  a  distance,  to 
rise  ont  of  the  waves.  The  modem  town,  at  firat  sight,  has  a  gay  and 
smiling  appearance ;  bat  a  nearer  approach  dispels  the  illusion,  and  exhibits 
only  a  few  hundred  cmmbling  and  half-deaerted  honses,  where  the  Arabs  in 
the  evening  assemble  to  shelter  their  flocks  which  have  browsed  in  the 
narrow  plain.  Snchisall  that  now  remains  of  the  mighty  Tyre.  Ithasndther 
a  harbonr  to  the  aea,  nor  a  road  to  the  land ;  the  prophecies  have  long  tieen 
accomplished  in  regard  to  it. 

"  We  moved  on  in  silence,  bnried  in  the  contemplation  of  the  dnst  of  an 
empire  which  we  trod.  We  followed  a  path  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of 
Tyre,  between  the  town  and  the  hills  of  grey  and  naked  rock  which  Lebanon 
has  thrown  down  towards  the  sea.  We  anived  abreast  of  the  city,  and 
touched  a  monnd  of  sand  which  appears  the  aole  remaining  rampart  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  or  the  desert.  I 
thoogbt  of  the  prophecies,  and  called  to  mind  some  of  the  eloquent  dennn- 
ciationa  of  Ezelciell  As  I  was  making  these  reflections,  some  objects,  black, 
gigantic,  and  motionless,  appeared  upon  the  aommit  of  one  of  the  overhang- 
Big  cliffs  of  Lebanon,  which  there  advanced  far  into  the  plain.  They 
resembled  five  black  atatnes,  placed  on  a  rock  as  their  huge  pedestaL  At 
first  we  thought  it  was  five  Bedouins,  who  were  there  stationed  to  fire  upon 
na  from  their  inaccessible  h^ghtsjbnt  when  we  were  at  the  distance  of  oFty 
yards,  we  beheld  one  of  them  open  its  enorraoos  winp,  and  flap  them 
against  its  sides  with  a  sonnd  like  the  anfarling  of  a  sul.  We  then  per- 
ceived that  they  were  five  eagles  of  the  largest  species  I  have  ever  seen, 
either  in  the  Alps  or  oar  mnaenma.  They  made  no  attempt  to  move  when 
we  approai^ed;  they  seemed  to  regard  thamselvea  as  kings  of  the  desert. 
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looked  on  l^re  as  an  ^panage  which  belonged  to  them,  and  whtthw  ^cy 
were  abont  to  return.  Notbine  in««  gnpematoral  ever  met  mj  eyee ;  I 
conid  almost  snppoM  that  behiod  them  I  saw  the  terrible  figure  of  Exekid, 
the  poet  of  Tengeance,  pointing  to  the  devoted  city  whidi  the  divine  wrub 
had  overwhelmed  with  destmction.  The  discharge  of  a  few  mnskela  mads 
Uiem  rise  from  their  rock;  bnt  they  showed  no  dispoBidon  to  move  from 
their  otninona  perch,  and,  soon  relnming,  floated  over  onr  heads,  regardlMS 
of  the  shots  Bred  at  them,  as  if  the  eagli»  of  God  were  bejond  the  reach  of 
hnman  injury."— (Vol.  ii.  8-9.) 

Jeraaalem  vaa  a  sabject  to  avaken  all  our  author's 
enthusiaBm,  and  call  forth  all  his  descriptiye  powers.  The 
first  approach,  to  it  has  exercised  the  talenta  of  maoy  vriters 
in  prose  and  verse ;  but  no  one  has  dravn  it  in  such  graphic 
and  brilliant  colours  as  our  author : — 

"  We  ascended  a  moantain  ridge,  strewed  over  with  enormons  grej  rockst 
piled  one  on  another  as  if  by  haman  hands.  Here  and  there  a  few  stunted 
vines,  yellow  with  tbe  colour  of  autumn,  crept  along  the  ami  in  a  few  places 
cleared  out  in  the  wilderness.  £1g-treea,  with  their  tope  withered  ta 
shivered  by  the  blasts,  often  edged  the  vines,  and  cast  their  biack  frnit  on 
the  grey  rock.  On  onr  right,  the  desert  of  St  John,  where  frameriy  '  the 
voice  was  heard  crying  in  the  wilderness,'  sank  like  an  abyss  in  the  midst  of 
five  or  sis  black  mountains,  tbroogh  tbe  openings  of  wbich  the  sea  of 
Egypt,  overspread  with  a  dark  cloud,  coald  Still  be  discerned.  On  the  left, 
Md  near  the  eye,  was  an  old  tower,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  prtjeeting 
eminence^  other  mius,  apparently  of  an  ancient  aqoednct,  descended  from 
that  tower,  overgrown  with  verdure,  now  in  the  sear  leaf;  that  tower  ia 
Modin,  the  stronghold  and  tomb  of  the  last  heroes  of  sacied  shny,  the  Hae- 
cabees.  We  left  behind  ns  tbe  mins,  resplendent  with  the  first  raya  of  Ae 
moming— rays,  not  trended  as  in  Europe  in  a  confoaed  and  vagne  Ulomina- 
tion,  but  darting  like  arrows  of  fire  tinted  with  varioos  colours,  iasning  ftvn 
a  dazzling  centre,  and  diverging  over  the  whole  heavens  as  they  expand. 
Some  were  of  bine,  slightly  silvered,  others  of  pure  white,  some  of  tender 
rose-hoe,  mating  into  grey  ;  nuuiy  of  burning  fire,  like  the  eomucations  of 
a  flaming  umflagration.  All  were  distinct,  yet  all  united  in  one  bannoniov 
whole,  forming  a  resplendent  arch  in  tbe  neavena,  endrcling,  and  feauing 
from  a  centre  of  fire.  In  proportion  as  the  day  advanced,  the  brilliant  li^ 
of  tb«M  separate  rays  waa  gndnaJly  dimmed — or  rather  they  were  Mended 
tMether,  and  composed  the  colourless  light  of  day.  Then  the  moon,  whlck 
stfil  shone  overtiud,  '  paled  her  ineffectual  flre,'  and  melted  away  in  tbe 
gesersl  illmniBation  ttf  the  heavens. 

"Aftv  having  ascended  a  eeeoad  ridge,  m<m  lofty  and  naked  than  the 
former,  the  horizon  suddenly  opens  to  the  right,  and  presents  a  view  of  all 
the  eoootry  which  extends  between  the  last  summits  of  Jndes  and  the 
moimtains  of  Arabia.  It  wu  already  flooded  with  the  increasing  light  of 
the  morning;  bnt  beyond  the  piles  of  grey  rock  which  lay  in  the  fbr^rannd, 
nothioK  was  distinctly  visible  but  a  dazaling  space,  like  a  vast  sea,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  islands  of  shade,  which  stood  forth  in  the  brilliant 
snrfkoe.  On  tiie  shores  of  that  imaginary  ocean,  a  Utile  to  tbe  left,  and 
about  a  league  distant,  the  son  shone  with  Bncommtm  brilliancy  (m  a  mas^ 
tower,  a  bfty  minaret,  and  some  edifices,  wbioh  crowned  the  ianiinit  (^  a 
low  hill  of  which  yon  couhl  not  see  the  bottota.  Sooit  the  points  of  other 
minarets,  a  few  loopholed  walla,  aad  the  dark  snmDUts  of  several  domea, 
which  successively  came  into  view,  and  Crfaiged  tbe  descending  slope  of  tbe 
hill,  announced  a  dty.    It  waa  JvunAt^u,  and  every  one  of  the  party. 
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witbont  ftddressiufT  %  word  to  the  gaiiea  or  to  each  other,  enjoyed  in  silence 
the  eDtraDdng  apecUcle.  We  rested  oar  horeee  to  contemplate  that  mjste- 
riou  and  daisling  apparition ;  but  wben  we  moved  on  it  was  soon  snatched 
tnoB  onr  view ;  for  as  we  descended  the  bill,  and  plnnged  into  the  deep  and 
profonnd  TaUey  which  lar  at  its  feet,  we  loet  sigbt  of  the  bolj  cicj,  and  were 
anrroiiiided  onlr  bv  thesolitnde  and  deaolation  of  the  desert."— (Vol.  U. 
163-166.) 

The  enrirons  of  Jerusalem  are  described  with  equal  force 
bj  the  Bame  maBter-haud  :  ~ 

"  The  general  upect  of  the  environs  of  Jemsalem  nia^  be  described  En  a 
ftw  wofda.  Monntaing  without  shade,  and  valleys  witfaont  water — the 
Mitli  withont  verdore,  rocka  without  grandenr.  Here  and  there  a  few 
blocks  of  grey  stone  start  ap  ont  of  the  dry  and  fissured  earth,  between 
which,  beneath  the  shade  of  an  old  llg-tree,  a  gazelle  or  a  hysena  is  occa- 
sionally seen  to  emerge  from  the  fissnres  of  the  rock.  A  few  plants  or  vinea 
creep  over  the  anr&ce  of  that  grey  and  parched  aoii ;  in  the  distance  is 
occaaionally  seen  a  grove  of  olive-trees,  casting  a  shade  over  the  arid  aide 
of  the  moantain — the  monldering  walls  and  towera  of  the  city  appearing 
ttom  afar  on  the  sammit  of  Moont  8ion.  Bncb  is  the  general  character  <S' 
the  country.  The  sky  is  ever  pare,  bright,  and  cloudless ;  never  does  eveo 
tbealightest  film  of  mist  obscure  tlie  purple  tint  of  evening  and  morning. 
On.  the  side  of  Arabia,  a  wide  gnlf  opens  amidst  the  black  ridgea,  and 
ivesents  a  viata  of  the  shining  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  violet 
snmmita  of  the  moDntaina  of  Moab.  Barely  ia  a  breath  of  air  heard  to 
murmur  in  the  Assures  of  the  rocks,  or  among  the  branches  of  the  aged 
(dives;  not  a  bird  sings,  nor  an  insect  chirps  in  the  waterless  furrows. 
Silence  reigns  universally,  In  the  city,  in  the  roads,  in  the  fields.  Such 
was  Jerusalem  during  all  the  time  that  we  spent  within  its  walla.  Not  a 
sound  ever  met  our  ears  bnt  the  neighing  of  the  horses,  who  grew  impa- 
tient under  the  burning  rays  of  the  aun,  or  farrowed  the  earth  with 
Ibeir  feet  as  the;  Bt«od  picketed  round  our  camp,  mingled  occasionally 
with  the  crying  of  the  hoar  from  the  mlnareta,  or  the  mournful  cadences  of 
tlie  Turks  aa  they  aooompanied  the  dead  to  their  cemeteries.  Jerosalem,  to 
which  the  worbl  haotena  to  visit  a  sepulchre,  ia  itself  a  vast  tomb  of  a 
people ;  but  it  is  a  tomb  without  cypresses,  without  inscriptioDs,  without 
monuments,  of  which  they  have  broken  the  gravestones,  and  the  ashes  of 
which  appear  to  cover  the  earth  that  sorronnBa  it  with  mourning,  silence, 
and  sterility.  We  cast  onr  ayes  back  frequently  from  the  top  of  evwy  hill 
which  we  passed  on  tliia  mournful  and  desolate  region,  aud  at  lengtii  we 
saw  fbr  the  last  time,  the  crown  of  olives  which  surmonnU  the  Mount  of 
the  same  name,  and  which  long  rises  above  the  horieon  afl«r  yoa  have  lost 
sight  of  the  town  itwlf.  At  length  it  also  sank  beneath  the  rocky  screen, 
and  disappeared  like  tlie  chaplets  of  flowers  which  we  throw  on  a  sepul- 
chre."—(Vol.  E  276-276.) 

From  Jerusalem  he  made  an  expedition  to  Balbec  in  the 
desert,  vhich  produced  the  same  impresBion  npon  him  that 
it  does  upon  iJl  other  trayellers  : — 

"  We  rose  with  the  snn,  tlie  first  rays  of  which  struck  on  the  temples  of 
Balbeo,  and  gave  to  these  mysterious  mins  that  icidi  which  bis  brilliant 
light  throws  ever  over  ruins  wliich  it  illnminat«s.  Soon  we  arrived,  on  the 
northern  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  walls  which  surround  those  beau- 
tiful remaint.    A  clear  stream,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  granite,  murmured 
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ATonnd  the  eDormoiu  blocks  of  stone,  bllen  from  the  top  of  the  wsU,  vhich 
obstructed  its  course.  Beantiral  sculptures  were  half  conce&led  in  the 
Uiapid  stream.  We  paassd  the  rivuleL  by  au  arch  formed  by  these  fallen 
remaine,  and,  mounting  a  narrow  breach,  were  soon  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  scene  which  sorronnded  ns.  At  everj  step  a  freeh  exclamacioa  of 
surprise  broke  from  our  lips.  Everj  one  of  the  stones  of  which  that  wall 
was  composed  was  Irom  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  by  Qve  or  six  in 
breadth,  aai  as  much  in  height.  They  rest,  without  cement,  one  npoo  the 
other,  and  almost  all  bear  tbe  mark  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  sculpture.  At 
a  single  glance,  yon  see  that  these  enonnoos  stones  are  not  placed  ia  their 
original  site  ;  that  they  are  tbe  precious  remains  of  t«mplee  of  s^l  more 
remote  antiqaicy,  which  were  made  use  of  to  encircle  this  colony  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  citizens. 

"  When  we  reached  the  snmmit  of  the  breach,  our  eyes  knew  not  to 
what  object  Brst  to  turn.  On  all  sides  were  marble  gates  of  prodigions 
height  and  magnltnde ;  windows,  or  niches,  fringed  with  the  richest  friezes ; 
fallen  pieces  of  comtees,  of  entablatares,  or  capitals,  thick  ss  the  dost 
beneath  oar  feet;  magniGceht  vaulted  roofs  above  our  heads;  everywhere 
a  chaos  of  confused  beauty,  tbe  remains  of  which  lay  scattered  abont,  or 
piled  on  each  other  in  endless  variety.  So  prodigions  is  the  accumulation 
of  architectnrul  remains,  that  it  defies  alt  attempt  at  classification,  or 
coDjectore  of  the  kind  of  buildings  to  which  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
tielonged.  After  passing  tbrongh  this  scene  of  mined  magniBcenoe,  we 
reached  an  inner  wait,  which  we  aUo  ascended  ;  and  from  its  summit  the 
view  of  the  interior  was  yet  more  splendid.  Of  much  greater  extent,  far 
more  richly  decorated  than  ihe  outer  circle,  it  presented  an  immense 
platfonn  in  the  form  of  a  long  rectangle,  the  level  sarface  of  whldi  was 
frequently  broken  by  the  remi^ns  of  still  more  elevated  pavements,  on 
which  temples  to  the  snn,  the  object  of  adoration  at  Balbec,  had  been 
erected.  All  around  that  platform  were  a  series  of  lesser  temples — or 
chapels,  as  we  ahoold  call  them — decorated  with  niches,  admirably  engraved, 
and  loaded  with  sculptured  ornaments  to  a  degree  that  appeared  excessive 
to  those  who  had  seen  the  severe  umplidty  of  the  Parthenon  or  the 
Coliseum.  But  bow  prodigious  the  accumulation  of  architectural  riches  in 
the  heart  of  au  Eastern  desert!  Combine  in  imitation  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  of  Jupiter  Olymplns  and  tbe 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  you  will  yet  fall  short  of  that  marvellous  assem- 
blage of  admirable  edifices  and  BCDlpturee.  Many  of  tbe  temples  rest  on 
columns  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  yet  composed 
only  of  two  or  three  blocks  of  stone,  so  perfectly  joined  together  that  to  this 
day  you  can  barely  discern  tbe  lines  of  their  junction.  Silence  is  the  onlj 
language  which  befits  man  when  words  are  inadeqaate  to  convey  hla  Impres- 
sions.    We  remained  mute  with  admiration,  gazing  on  the  eternal  miiu. 

"  The  shades  of  night  overtook  ns  while  we  yet  rested  in  amaaement 
at  the  scene  by  which  we  were  surronnded.  One  by  one  they  envdoped 
the  columns  in  their  obscurity,  and  added  a  mystery  the  more  to  that 
magical  and  mysterious  work  of  time  and  man.  We  appeared,  as  compared 
wi^  the  gigantic  mass  and  long  daration  of  these  monuments,  as  the 
swallows  whicb  nestle  a  season  in  the  crevices  of  the  capitals,  wltboat 
knowing  by  whom,  or  for  whom,  they  have  been  constructed.  The 
thoogbts,  the  wishes,  which  moved  these  masses,  are  to  us  unknown. 
The  dust  of  marble  which  we  tread  beneath  our  feet  knows  more  <rf 
it  than  we  do,  but  it  cannot  tell  ns  what  it  has  seen ;  and  in  a  few  ages 
the  generations  which  shall  come  in  their  turn  to  visit  our  monnments, 
will  ask.  in  like  manner,  wherefore  we  have  built  and  engraved.  The 
works  of  man  survive  his  thought.  Movement  is  the  Isw  of  tbe  humui 
mindj  the  definite  is  the  dream  of  his  pride  and  his  ignorance.  God  is  a 
limit  which  appears  ever  to  recede  u  humanity  approadies  him :  we  w« 
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ever  adrancbg,  vid  never  arrive.  Tbis  great  DMne  Fignre,  which  man 
from  his  inrancy  le  ever  striving  to  reach,  and  to  imprison  in  his  Rimctares 
rKieed  by  lianda,  for  ever  enlarges  and  expands ;  it  outsteps  the  narronr 
limits  of  temples,  and  leaves  the  altars  to  cmmble  into  dnst ;  and  calls  man 
to  seek  for  it  where  alone  it  resides — in  thonght,  in  intelligence,  in  virtue, 
in  nature,  in  inflnitj."— (Vol.  ii.  39,  46,  47.) 

Thia  passage  cooTeys  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  style,  and 
perhaps  unique  charm,  of  LaiDartine's  work.  It  is  the 
mixture  of  TiTid  paintiog  with  moral  reflection — of  nature 
with  seDtiment — of  senaibility  to  beauty,  with  gratitude  to 
its  Author,  that  constitutes  its  great  attraction.  Con- 
sidering in  what  spirit  the  French  Herolution  was  cradled, 
and  from  what  infidelity  it  arose,  it  is  consoling  to  see  such 
sentiments  conceived  and  publislied  among  them.  True, 
tbey  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  majority,  at  least  in 
towns  ;  but  what  then  ?  The  majority  is  eyer  guided  by 
the  thoughts  of  the  great,  not  in  its  own  but  in  a  preceding 
age.  It  is  the  opinions  of  the  great  among  our  grand- 
fathers that  gOTcm  the  majority  at  this  time;  our  great 
men  will  guide  our  grandsons.  If  we  would  foresee  what 
a  future  age  is  to  think,  we  must  observe  what  a  few  great 
men  are  now  thinking.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  have  ruled 
France  for  two  generations ;  the  day  of  Chateaubriand,  and 
Guizot,  and  Lamartine,  will  come  in  due  time. 

But  the  extraordinary  mt^nitude  of  these  ruins  in  the 
midst  of  an  Asiatic  wilderness,  suggests  another  considera- 
tion. We  are  perpetually  speaking  of  the  march  of  in- 
tellect, the  vast  spread  of  intelligence,  the  advancing  civili- 
sation  of  the  world  ;  and  in  some  respects  our  boasts  are 
well  founded.  Certainly,  in  one  particular,  society  baa 
made  a  mighty  step  in  advance.  The  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery  has  emancipated  the  millions  who  formerly  toiled  in 
bondage  ;  the  art  of  printing  has  multiplied  a  hundredfold 
the  reading  and  thinking  world.  Our  opportunities,  there- 
fore, have  been  prodigiously  enlarged  ;  our  means  of  eleva- 
tion  are  tenfold  what  they  were  in  ancient  times.  But  has 
our  elevation  itself  kept  pace  with  these  enlai-ged  means  ? 
Has  the  increased  direction  of  the  popular  mind  to  lofty 
and  spiritual  objects,  the  more  complete  subjugation  of  sense, 
the  enlarged  perception  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  been 
in  proportion  to  the  extended  facilities  given  to  the  great 
fa<)dy  of  the  people  1     Alas  1  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse. 
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Balbec  was  a  mere  atation  in  the  desert,  without  territory, 
harbour,  or  subjects — maintaiDed  solely  by  the  commerce  of 
the  East  with  Europe  which  flowed  through  its  walls.  Yet 
Balbec  raised,  in  less  than  a  century,  more  glorious  piles  of 
structures  devoted  to  religious  and  lofty  objects,  than  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  St  Petersburg  united  can  bow  boast  The 
Decapolifi  was  a  small  and  remote  mountain  district  of 
Palestine,  not  larger  in  proportion  to  the  Roman,  than 
Morayshire  is  in  proportion  to  the  British  empire  ;  yet  it 
contained,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  as  their  remuns  still 
attest,  ien  ciiies,  the  least  considerable  of  which,  Gebora, 
contains,  as  Buckingham  tells  us  in  his  Travels  beyond  the 
Jordan,  the  ruins  of  more  sumptuous  edifices  than  any  city 
in  the  British  islands,  London  itself  not  excepted,  can  now 
boast.  It  was  the  same  all  over  the  East,  and  in  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  B^man  empire.  Whence  haa 
arisen  this  astonishing  disproportion  between  the  great 
things  done  by  the  citizens  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
when  in  the  latter  the  means  of  enlarged  cultivation  hare 
been  so  immeasurably  extended  ^  It  is  in  vaiu  to  say,  it  is 
because  we  have  more  social  and  domestic  happiness,  and 
our  wealth  is  devoted  to  these  objects,  not  to  external  embel- 
lishment. Social  and  domestic  happiness  are  in  the  direct, 
not  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  general  refinement  and  the  spread 
of  intellectual  intelligence.  The  domestic  duties  are  better 
nourished  in  the  temple  than  in  the  gin-shop  ;  the  admirers 
of  sculpture  will  make  better  fathers  and  husbands  than  the 
lovers  of  whisky.  la  it  that  we  want  fiinds  for  such 
undertakings  1  Why,  London  is  richer  than  ever  Home 
was ;  the  commerce  of  the  world,  not  of  the  Extern  caravans, 
flows  through  its  bosom.  The  sums  annually  squandered 
in  Manchester  and  Glasgow  on  intoxicating  liquors,  would 
soon  make  them  rival  the  eternal  structures  of  Tadmor  and 
Palmyra.  They  exceed  a  million  sterling  every  year  in 
each  of  these  cities.  Is  it  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  people 
are  unavoidably  chaiued  by  their  character  and  climate  to 
gross  and  degrading  enjoyments  1  Is  it  that  the  spreading 
of  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  firee  institutions,  only  con- 
firms the  sway  of  sensual  gratification,  and  that  a  pure  and 
spiritual  religion  tends  only  to  strengthen  the  fetters  of 
passion  and  selfishness  i    Is  it  that  the  inherent  depravity 
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of  the  human  heart  appears  the  more  dearly  as  man  is 
emancipated  from  the  fetters  of  authority  ?  Must  we  go 
back  to  early  ages  for  noble  and  elevated  motires  of  action  : 
is  the  spread  of  freedom  bat  another  word  for  the  extension 
of  brutality  1  God  forbid  that  go  melancholy  a  doctrine 
should  have  any  fonndation  in  human  nature  I  We  mention 
the  facts,  and  leave  it  to  future  ages  to  discover  their 
solution  ;  contenting  ourselves  with  pointiug  out  to  our  self- 
applauding  countrymen  how  much  they  have  to  do  before 
they  attain  the  level  of  their  advantages,  or  justify  the 
boundless  blessings  which  Providence  has  bestowed  upon 
them. 

The  plain  of  Troy,  seen  by  moonlight,  furnishes  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  our  author's  most  striking  passages  : — 

"  It  Is  midnigbt ;  the  sea  ia  calm  oa  a  mirror ;  the  veaael  floats  motionleaa 
on  tbe  resplendeDt  snifftce.  On  onr  left,  Teuedos  risea  above  the  waves, 
nod  Bhnts  out  the  view  of  the  opsa  sen  ;  od  oar  right,  and  close  to  ns, 
stretched  ont  tike  a  dark  bar,  tbe  low  shore  and  indented  coasts  of  TfiOT. 
Tbe  fall  moon,  wbicb  rises  behind  the  enow-atreaked  aommlt  of  Monnt  Ida, 
sbeda  a  aerene  and  donbtfal  light  over  the  anmmits  of  the  mouataina,  the 
hills,  the  plain ;  its  extending  rays  fall  Dpon  the  sea,  and  i^ach  tbe  ebadow 
of  onr  brig,  forming  a  bri^t  path  which  the  shades  do  not  veotore  to 
approach.  We  can  discern  the  tumult,  which  tradition  still  marks  as  tbe 
tombs  of  Hector  and  Patroclos.  The  full  moon,  alightlj  tinged  with  red, 
which  discloaea  tbe  undnlatioas  of  the  hills,  resembles  the  bloody  backler  of 
Achilles ;  no  light  Is  to  be  seen  on  tbe  coast,  bot  a  distant  tiviukling,  lighted 
hy  the  shepherds  on  Moant  Ida ;  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard  but  the  flapping 
of  the  sul  on  the  mast,  and  the  alight  creaking  of  the  maet  itself ;  all  seems 
dead  like  the  past  in  that  desert^  lanJ.  ^ated  on  the  forecastle,  I  aee 
that  shore,  those  moDiiiaiDS,  those  mins,  those  tombs,  rise  like  the  gbost 
of  tbe  departed  world,  reappear  from  tbe  bosom  of  the  aea  with  abadowj 
Tonn,  bj  the  i-aja  of  the  star  of  night,  which  sleep  on  the  hills,  and  disappear 
as  tbe  moon  recedes  behind  tbe  sammita  of  the  monntains.  It  is  a  beaatifal 
additional  page  in  tbe  poems  of  Homer — tbe  end  of  all  biatory  and  of  all 
poetr7  I  Unknown  tombs,  ruina  withont  a  certain  name  ;  the  earth  naked 
and  dark,  bat  Imperfectly  lighted  by  the  immortal  Inminaries;  new  spectators 
passing  by  the  old  coast,  and  repeating  for  the  thoasandth  time  the  common 
epitaph  of  mortality  I  Here  ilea  an  empire,  here  a  town,  here  a  people,  here 
a  herol  God  atone  is  great,  and  the  thongbt  which  seeks  and  adores  Him 
alone  is  imperishable  open  earth.  I  feel  no  desire  to  make  a  nearer 
approach  in  daylight  to  the  doubtfol  remaina  of  the  mins  of  Troy.  I  prefer 
that  noctamal  apparition,  which  allowa  the  thongbt  to  repeopte  those  deserts, 
and  abeds  over  them  only  the  distant  light  of  the  moon  and  of  the  poetry  of 
Homer.  And  what  concerns  me  Troy,  its  heroes,  and  its  gods  ?  That  leaf 
of  tbe  hendc  world  is  turned  for  ever!  "— (VoL  ii.  248-260.) 

What  a  maguificent  testimonial  to  the  genius  of  Homer, 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
years  after  his  death  ! 

The  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  have,  from  the  dawn 
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of  letters,  exercised  the  descriptire  talents  of  the  greatest 
bistorians  of  modem  Europe.  The  truthM  chronicle  of 
Villehardontn,  and  the  eloquent  pictures  of  Gibbon  and 
Sismondi  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  will  immediately 
occur  to  every  sdiolar.  The  following  passage,  however, 
will  show  that  no  subject  can  be  worn  out  when  it  is  handled 
by  the  pen  of  genius  : — 

"  It  vas  five  in  tbe  morning.  I  waa  standing  oQ  deck.  We  made  sail 
towards  tbe  month  of  the  Bogphorns,  sbirting  tbe  walla  of  ConetaDtlnopIe. 
After  half  an  boar's  navlKfttian  throngb  shipa  at  anchor,  we  tonched  tbe 
walla  of  tbe  Seraglio,  which  prolong  those  of  the  city,  and  form,  at  tbe 
extremitj  of  tbe  bill  wbicb  anpports  tbe  prond  StambonI,  the  angle  which 
sepantea  tbe  sea  of  Marmora  from  the  canal  of  tbe  Bospborus,  and  tbe 
harboar  of  the  Golden  Horn.  It  is  there  that  God  and  man,  nainre  and  art, 
have  combined  to  form  the  most  marvelloas  spectacle  which  tbe  human  eye 
can  behold.  I  ottered  an  Involuntary  cry  wben  tbe  magnificent  panorama 
opened  npon  my  ught ;  I  forgot  fi>r  ever  tbe  Bay  of  Naples  and  all  its 
enchantments;  to  compare  anything  to  that  marvelloas  ana  gracefU  com- 
bination wonld  be  an  injury  to  the  fairest  work  of  creation. 

■'  The  walls  which  snpport  tbe  circular  terraces  of  the  immenae  gardena 
of  the  Seraglio  were  on  our  left,  with  their  base  perpetnally  washed  by  tbe 
waters  of  tlie  Boaphoras,  bine  and  limpid  aa  the  Rhone  at  Geneva ;  tbe 
terraces  which  rise  one  above  another  to  the  palace  of  the  Snitana,  th« 
gilded  cnpoiaa  of  which  roae  above  the  gigsniic  samtoits  of  the  plane-tree 
and  the  cypress,  were  themselves  clothed  with  enormoos  treea,  the  tranka 
of  which  overhang  the  walls ;  wbilo  their  branches,  overspreading  the  gar- 
dens, spread  a  deep  shadow  even  far  into  tbe  sea,  beneath  tbe  protection  of 
wbicb  the  panting  rowers  repose  from  their  toil.  These  stalely  groups  of 
trees  are  from  time  to  time  iniermpted  by  palaces,  pavilions,  kiosks,  gilded 
and  acolptnred  domes,  or  batteries  of  cannon  These  mariiime  palaces  fflrrn 
part  of  ibe  Seraglio.  You  see  occasionally  through  tbe  muslin  curtains  the 
gilded  roofs  and  sumptnoas  cornices  of  those  abodes  of  beanty.  At  evetj 
step,  elegant  Moorish  fonntaina  fall  from  the  higher  parta  of  the  gardens, 
ana  murmur  in  marble  basins,  from  whence,  before  reaching  the  aea,  they 
are  condncted  In  little  cascades  to  refresh  the  passengers.  As  tbe  vessel 
coasted  the  walls,  the  prospect  expanded ;  the  coast  of  Asia  appeared,  and 
the  month  of  the  Boaphoma,  properly  so  called,  began  to  open  between  hills, 
on  one  side  of  dark  green,  on  the  other  of  smiling  verdure,  which  seemed 
variegated  by  all  tbe  colonrs  of  tbe  rainbow.  The  smiling  shores  of  Aiva, 
distant  about  a  mile,  stretched  ont  to  oar  right,  sormoniiied  by  lofty  hills, 
sharp  at  the  top,  and  clothed  to  tbe  summit  with  dark  forests,  with  their 
aides  varied  by  hedgerows,  villas,  orchards,  and  gardens.  Deep  pi«- 
dpitous  ravines  occasionally  descended  on  this  side  into  tbe  sea,  over- 
abadowed  by  bnge  overgrown  oaks,  the  branches  of  which  dipped  into  the 
water.  Further  on  still,  on  tbe  Asiatic  side,  an  advanced  headland  pro- 
jected into  tbe  waves,  covered  with  white  houses ;  It  was  Scutari,  witb  ita 
vast  white  barracks,  its  resplendent  mosques,  its  animated  quays,  forming  a 
great  city.  Further  still,  the  Bospborus,  like  a  deeply  Imbedded  river, 
opened  between  opposing  mountains ;  tbe  advancing  promontories  and 
receding  bays  of  which,  clothed  to  tbe  water's  edge  with  forests,  exhibited 
•  confused  aasembiage  of  masts  of  vessels,  shady  groves,  noble  palaceSi 
hanpng  gardens,  and  tranqnll  havens. 

"The  harbour  of  Constantinople  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  port.  It  I4 
rather  a  great  river  like  the  Thames,  abut  In  on  either  aide  oy  bLis  covered 
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with  houses,  and  covered  by  Innnmerable  lines  of  ships  Ijing  at  anchor  along 
the  quays.  Vessels  of  every  description  are  to  be  seen  there,  from  tlie 
Arabian  bark,  the  prow  of  which  is  raised,  and  darts  along  like  the  ancient 
galleys,  to  the  ship  of  the  line,  with  three  decks,  and  its  sides  stnililed  witli 
brazen  months.  Multitudes  of  Turkish  barks  circnlale  throngh  that  forest 
of  masts,  serving  the  purpose  of  carriages  in  that  maritime  city,  and  distnrb 
in  tlieir  swift  progress  through  the  waves  clonds  of  albatrosses,  which,  like 
beautifol  white  pigeons,  rise  from  the  sea  on  their  approach,  to  descend  and 
repose  again  on  the  anrnffled  surface.  It  is  impossible  to  count  the  vessels 
which  lie  on  the  water  Irom  the  Seraglio  Point  to  the  suburb  of  Eyonb  and 
the  delicious  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters.  The  Thames  at  London  exhibits 
nothing  comparable  to  it."— Vol.  ii.  262-265. 

"  Beantifol  as  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorua  is,  the  Asiatic  is 
infinitely  more  striking.  It  owes  nothing  to  man,  but  everything  to  nature. 
There  is  neither  a  Buyahd^r^  nor  a  Therapia,  nor  palaces  of  ambassadors, 
nor  an  Armenian  nor  Frank  city ;  there  is  nothing  but  mountains  with  glens 
which  separate  them  ;  little  valleys  enamelled  with  green,  which  lie  at  the 
foot  of  overhanging  rocks ;  torrents  which  enliven  the  scene  with  their 
foam  ;  forests  which  darken  it  by  their  shade,  or  dip  their  bongbs  in  the 
waves  ;  a  variety  of  forms,  of  tinta,  and  of  foliage,  which  equally  the  pencil 
of  the  ptunter  is  unable  to  represent  and  the  pen  of  the  poet  to  describe.  A 
few  cottages  perched  on  the  summit  of  projecting  rocks,  or  sheltered  in  the 
tiosom  of  a  deeply  indented  bay,  alone  tell  you  of  the  presence  of  man.  The 
evergreen  oaks  hang  in  snch  massea  over  the  waves  that  the  boatmen  glide 
onder  their  branches,  and  often  sleep  cradled  in  their  arms.  Such  ia  the 
chEtractec  of  the  coast  on  the  Astatic  side  as  far  as  the  caatle  of  Mahomet 
U.,  which  seems  to  shot  it  in  ss  closely  as  any  Swiss  lake.  Beyond  that, 
the  character  changes  ;  the  hills  are  less  ragged,  and  descend  In  gentler 
slopes  to  the  water's  edge ;  charming  little  plains,  checkered  with  fi-nit- 
trees  and  shaded  by  planes,  freqnently  open  ;  and  the  delicious  Sweet  Wa- 
ters of  Asia  exhibit  a  scene  of  enchantment  equal  to  any  described  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Women,  children,  and  black  slaves  in  every  variety  of 
costnme  and  colour ;  veiled  ladies  (i'om  Constantinople  ;  cattle  and  buffa- 
loes raminating  in  the  pastures  ;  Arab  horses  clothed  in  the  most  sumptu- 
ods  trappings  of  velvet  and  gold ;  caiques  filled  with  Armenian  and  Circas- 
sian young  women,  seated  under  the  shade  or  playing  with  tbeir  children, 
some  of  the  most  ravishing  beauty,  form  a  scene  of  variety  and  interest 
probably  unique  in  the  world."— Vol.  iii.  331-332. 

These  are  the  details  of  the  piece  :  here  is  the  general 


"  One  evening,  by  the  light  of  a  splendid  moon,  which  was  reflected  &vm 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  violet  summits  of  Mount  Olympus,  I  sat  alone 
under  the  cypresses  of  the  '  Ladders  of  the  Dead  ;'  those  cypresses  which 
overshadow  innumerable  tombs  of  Musenlmans,  and  descend  from  the 
heights  of  Pera  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.  No  one  ever  passes  at  that  hour: 
yoa  wonld  suppose  yourself  a  hundred  miles  from  the  capital,  if  a  con- 
fused hum,  wafted  by  the  wind,  was  not  occasionally  heard,  which  speedily 
died  away  among  the  branches  of  the  cypress.  These  sounds  weakened  by 
distance ;  the  songs  of  the  sailors  in  the  vessels ;  the  stroke  of  the  oars  in 
the  water  ;  the  dmms  of  the  military  bands  in  the  barracks ;  the  songs  of 
the  women  who  lulled  their  cbildren  to  sleep  ;  the  cries  of  the  muetzlim, 
who,  from  the  summits  of  the  minarets,  called  the  faithful  to  evening 
prayers  ;  the  evening  gun  which  boomed  across  the  Bospbonis,  the  signal 
of  repose  to  the  fleet :  all  these  sonnds  combined  to  fonn  one  confused  mur- 
mur, irhich  strangely  contrasted  with  the  perfect  siieoce  around  me,  and 
prodnced  the  deepest  impression.  The  Seraglio,  with  its  vast  penlusnla, 
VOL.  II.  2  t 
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dark  with  plane-trcea  )tnd  cTpreases,  stood  forth  like  a  promontoiy  of 
forests  between  the  two  seas  which  slept  beoeath  1117  eyes.  The  mooQ 
shone  on  the  nnmerous  kiosks  :  and  the  old  walls  of  the  palace  of  Amurath 
stood  forth  like  hngo  rocks  from  the  obscure  gloom  of  the  plane-trees. 
Before  me  was  the  scene,  in  iny  mind  was  the  recollection  of  sU  the  glorioos 
and  sinister  eventa  which  had  there  taken  place.  The  impression  was  the 
strongest,  the  most  overwhelm  ins  which  a  sensitive  mind  conid  receive. 
Ail  was  there  mingled— man  and  God,  society  and  nature,  mental  agitation, 
the  melanchoij  repose  of  thonght.  I  know  not  whether  1  participated  in 
the  great  movement  of  associated  beings  who  enjnj  or  suffer  in  that  might; 
assemblage,  or  in  that  uoctnrDal  slumber  of  the  elements,  which  nmnnnred 
thus,  and  raised  the  mind  above  the  cares  of  cities  and  empires  into  the 
bosom  of  natnre  and  of  God."— Vol.  iii.  2S3-2S4. 

"  II  faut  du  tems,"  says  Voltaire,  "  pour  que  les  grandes 
reputatioDs  murissent,"  As  a  describer  of  nature,  we  place 
Lamartine  at  the  head  of  all  writers,  ancient  or  modern- 
above  Scott  and  Chateaubriand,  Madame  de  Stael  and  Hum- 
boldt. He  aims  at  a  different  object  from  aaj  of  these  great 
■writers.  He  does  not,  like  them,  describe  the  emotion  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  ;  he  paints 
the  objects  in  the  scene  itself,  their  colours  and  traits,  their 
forma  and  substance,  their  lights  and  shadows.  A  painter 
following  exactly  what  he  portrays,  would  make  a  glorious 
gallery  of  landscapes.  He  is,  moreover,,  a  charming  poet, 
an  eloquent  debater,  and  has  written  many  able  and  impor- 
tant works  on  politics  ;  yet  we  never  recollect,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  have  heard  his  name  mentioned  in 
Knglish  society  except  once,  when  an  old  and  caustic,  but 
most  able  judge,  now  no  more,  said,  "  I  have  been  reading 
Lamartine's  Travels  in  the  Mast:  it  seems  a  perfect 
riiapsody."* 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  from  this,  that  the 
English  nation  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the  highest 
degree  of  eminence  in  the  fine  arts,  or  that  we  are  never 
destined  to  rise  to  excellence  in  any  but  the  mechanical. 
It  is  the  multitude  of  subordinate  writers  of  moderate 
merit  who  obstruct  all  the  avenues  to  great  distinction, 
which  really  occasions  the  phenomenon.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  a  fact  abundantly  proved  by  literary  history, 
and  which  may  be  verified  by  every  day's  experience,  that 
men  are  in  general  insensible  to  the  highest  class  of  intel- 
lectual merit  when  it  first  appears  ;  and  that  it  is  by  slow 
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degrees  and  the  opinion  oft  repeated,  of  tbe  really  superior 
in  successive  generations,  that  it  is  at  length  raised  to  its 
deserved  and  lasting  pedestal.  There  are  instances  to  tbe 
contrary,  such  as  Scott  and  Byron  ;  but  they  are  tbe 
exceptions,  not  the  rule.  We  seldom  do  justice  but  to 
the  dead.  Contemporary  jealousy,  literary  envy,  general 
timidity,  tbe  dread  of  ridicule,  the  confusion  of  rival 
vorks,  form  so  manj  obstacles  to  the  speedy  acquisition  of 
a  great  living  reputation.  To  the  illustrious  of  past  ages, 
however,  we  pay  a  universal  and  willing  homage.  Con- 
temporary genius  appears  with  a  twinkling  and  uncertain 
glow,  like  the  shifting  and  confused  lights  of  a  great  city 
seen  at  night  from  a  distance  :  while  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
shine  with  an  imperishable  lustre,  far  removed  in  tbe  upper 
firmament  from  tbe  distractions  of  tbe  rivalry  of  a  lower 
world. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  MiKcii  ISM] 

Thbeh  is  no  district  in  Europe  which  ia  more  remarkable,  or 
has  more  atronglj  impressed  the  minds  of  men  in  modern 
times,  than  the  Rouan  Cahpaona.  Independent  of  the 
indelible  associations  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  the 
glorioQS  deeds  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  its  appearance 
produces  au  extraordinary  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
beholder.  AU  is  silent ;  the  earth  seems  struck  with  sterility ; 
desolation  reigns  in  every  direction.  A  space  extending 
from  Otricoli  to  Terracina,  aboTe  sixty  miles  in  length,  and 
on  an  average  twenty  in  breadth,  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  sea,  containing  nearly  four  thousand  square  miles,  in  the 
finest  part  of  Italy,  does  not  maintain  a  single  peasant.* 
A  few  tombs  lining  the  great  roads  which  issued  from  the 
forum  of  Rome  to  penetrate  to  the  remotest  parts  of  her 
immense  empire  ;  the  gigantic  remains  of  aqueducts  striding 
across  the  plain,  which  once  brought,  and  some  of  which 
still  bring,  the  pellucid  fountains  of  the  Apennines  to  the 
Eternal  City,  alone  attest  the  former  presence  of  man. 
Nothing  bespeaks  his  present  existence.  Not  a  field  is 
ploughed,  not  a  blade  of  com  grows,  hardly  a  house  is  to  be 
seen,  in  this  immense  and  dreary  expanse.  On  entering  tt, 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  suddenly  transported  from  the  gsaden 
of  Europe  to  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  Shepherds  armed  with 
long  lances,  as  on  the  steppes  of  the  Don,  and  mounted  on 
small  and  hardy  horses,  alone  are  occasionally  seen,  following 
or  searching  in  the  wilds  for  the  herds  of  savage  bufialoes 

*  The  Agro  Romano,  tbe  Sobina,  the  Cunpagua  Haritiraa,  and  the  I^trunonio 
di  San  Pietro,  which  make  up  the  Campa(;;na  of  Rome,  contain  3881  square  mileB, 
or  about  3,000,000  aorea.— Sibhondi^  Buait,  ii.  10. 
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and  cattle  vhicli  pasture  tbe  district.  The  few  UviDg  beings 
to  be  met  witb  at  tbe  post-houses  bare  the  squalid  melan- 
choly look  vhicb  attests  permanent  wretchedness,  and  the 
ravages  of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere. 

But  though  the  curse  of  Providence  seems  to  hare  fallen 
on  the  land,  so  far  as  the  human  race  is  concerned,  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  power  of  physical  nature.  Vegetation 
yearly  revires  with  undiminished  Tigour.  It  is  undecayed 
since  the  days  of  Cincinnatus  and  the  Sabine  farm.  Every 
spring  the  expanse  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  flowere,  which 
enamel  tbe  turf  and  conceal  the  earth  with  a  profusion  of 
varied  beauty.  So  rich  is  tbe  herbage  which  springs  up 
with  the  alternate  heats  and  rains  of  summer,  that  it  becomes 
in  most  places  rank,  and  the  enormous  herds  which  wander 
over  the  expanse  are  unable  to  keep  it  down.  In  autumn 
this  rich  grass  becomes  russet-brown,  and  a  melancholy  hue 
clothes  the  slopes  which  environ  the  Eternal  City.  The 
Alban  Mount,  wlien  seen  from  a  distance,  clothed  as  it  is 
with  forests,  vineyards,  and  villas,  resembles  a  green  island 
rising  out  of  a  sombre  waste  of  waters.  In  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  where  the  air  is  so  poisonous  in  tbe  warm  months 
that  it  is  dangerous,  and  felt  as  oppressive  by  even  the  pass- 
ing traveller,  the  prolific  powera  of  nature  are  still  more 
remarkable.  Vegetation  there  springs  up  with  the  rapidity, 
and  flouriahes  with  the  luxuriance,  of  tropical  climates.  Tall 
reeds,  in  which  the  buffaloes  are  hid,  in  which  a  rhinoceros 
might  lie  concealed,  spring  up  in  the  numerous  pools  or  deep 
ditches  with  which  the  dreary  flat  surface  is  sprinkled. 
Wild  vines  of  extraordinary  fecundity  grow  in  the  woods, 
and  ascend  in  luxuriant  masses  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  Nearer  the  sea,  a  band  of  noble  chestnuts  and  ever- 
green oaks  attests  tbe  richness  of  the  soil,  which  is  capable 
of  producing  snch  magnificent  specimens  of  vegetable  life  ; 
and  over  the  whole  plain  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the 
herbage,  and  luxuriance  of  the  aquatic  plants,  bespeaks  a 
region  which,  if  subjected  to  a  proper  culture  and  improve- 
ment, would,  like  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  reward  eighty  and  a 
hundred  fold  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

It  was  not  thus  in  former  times.  The  Campagna  now  so 
desolate,  the  Pontine  Marshes  now  so  lonely,  were  then 
covered  with  inhabitants.     Veil,  long  the  rival  of  Bome, 
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and  vhich  vas  only  taken,  after  a  siege  as  protracted  as  that 
of  Troy,  by  Camillas  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
stood  only  ten  miles  from  the  Capitol.  The  Pontine  marshes 
were  iahabited  by  thirty  nations.  The  freehold  of  Ciucin- 
natua,  the  Sabine  farm,  stood  in  the  now  desolate  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount.  So  rich  were  the  harresta, 
BO  great  the  agricultural  booty  to  be  gathered  in  the  plains 
around  Rome,  that  for  two  hundred  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  it  was  the  great  object  of  their  foreign  wars 
to  gain  possession  of  it,  and  on  that  account  they  were 
generally  begun  in  autumn.  Montesquieu  baa  observed, 
that  it  was  the  long  and  desperate  wars  which  the  Romans, 
stimulated  in  general  by  this  motive,  carried  on  for  three 
centuries  with  the  Sabines,  Latins,  Veientos,  and  other 
people  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  by  slow  degrees  gave 
them  the  hardihood  and  discipline  which  enabled  them  after- 
wards to  subdue  the  world.  The  East  was  an  easy  con- 
quest ;  the  Gauls  themselves  could  be  repelled,  Hannibal  in 
the  end  orercome,  after  the  tribes  of  Latium  had  been  van- 
quished. But  the  district  in  which  the  hardy  races  dwelt, 
who  eo  long  repelled  and  maintained  a  doubtful  conflict 
with  the  future  masters  of  the  world,  is  now  a  desert.  It 
could  not  in  its  whole  extent  tnrniah  men  to  till  a  Roman 
cohort.  Rome  has  emerged  from  its  long  decay  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  the  terrors  of  the  Vatican,  the 
shrine  of  St  Peter,  have  again  attracted  the  world  to  the 
Eternal  City  ;  and  the  most  august  edifice  ever  raised  by 
the  handa  of  man  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  has  been  reared 
within  its  walls.     But  the  desolate  Campagna  is  still  un- 


Novehsts  and  romance-writers  have  for  centuries  exhausted 
their  imaginative  and  descriptive  powers  in  developing  the 
feelings  which  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  in  the  midst 
of  the  classic  land  of  Italy,  awakens.  They  have  spoken  of 
desolation  as  the  fitting  shroud  of  departed  greatneas  ;  of 
the  mournful  feelings  which  arise  on  approaching  the  seat  of 
lost  empire  ;  of  the  shades  of  the  dead  alone  tenanting  the 
scene  of  so  much  glory.  Such  reflections  arise  unbidden  in 
the  mind  ;  the  most  unlettered  traveller  is  struck  with  the 
melancholy  impression.  An  eloquent  Italian  has  describe*! 
this  striking  spectacle:  —  "A  vast  solitude,  stretching  for 
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miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  No  shelter,  no  resting- 
place,  no  defence  for  the  wearied  traveller ;  a  dead  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  the  sound  of  the  wind  which  sweeps 
over  the  plain,  or  the  trickling  of  a  natural  fountain  by  the 
wayside  ;  not  a  cottage  nor  the  curling  of  smoke  to  be  seen  ; 
only  here  and  there  a  cross  on  a  projecting  eminence  to 
mark  the  spot  of  a  murder ;  and  aU  this  in  gentle  slopes, 
dry  and  fertile  plains,  and  up  to  the  gates  of  a  great  city."* 
The  sight  of  the  long  lines  of  ruin^  aqueducts  traversing 
the  deserted  Campagna,  of  the  tombs  scattered  along  the 
lines  of  the  ancient  chauss^es  across  itsdrearyexpause,  of  the 
dome  of  St  Peter's  alone  rising  in  solitary  majesty  over  its 
lonely  hills,  forcibly  impress  the  mind,  and  produce  an 
impression  which  no  subsequent  events  or  lapse  of  time  are 
able  to  efface.  At  this  moment  the  features  of  the  scene, 
the  impression  it  produces,  are  as  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer  as  when  they  were  first  seen  thirty  years  ago. 

But,  striking  as  these  impressions  are,  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna is  fraught  with  instruction  of  a  more  valuable  kind. 
In  stands  there,  not  only  a  monument  of  the  past,  but  a 
beacon  for  the  future.  It  is  fraught  with  instruction,  not 
only  to  the  ancient  but  to  the  modem  world.  The  most 
valuable  lessons  of  political  wisdom  which  antiquity  has 
bequeathed  to  modern  times,  are  to  bo  gathered  amidst  its 
solitary  ruins. 

Id  investigating  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  desola- 
tion of  a  district,  in  ancient  times  the  theatre  of  such  busy 
industry,  and  which  for  centuries  maintained  so  great  and 
flourishing  a  rural  population,  there  are  several  observations 
to  be  made  on  the  principle,  as  logicians  call  it,  of  exclu- 
sion, in  order  to  clear  the  ground  before  the  real  cause  is 
arrived  at. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  causes,  whatever  they  are, 
which  produced  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  had  begun 
to  operate,  and  their  blasting  effect  was  felt,  in  ancient 
times,  and  long  before  a  single  squadron  of  the  barbarians 
had  crossed  the  Alps.  In  fact,  the  Camp^:na  was  a  scene 
of  active  agricultural  industry  only  so  long  as  Rome  waa 
contending  with  its  redoubtable  Italian  neighbours — the 
Latins,  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the    Cisalpine 

*  Barbiori  ft  Sismondi— Sisuohdi's  Euait,  il  11. 
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Gaula.  From  the  time  that,  by  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
they  obtaiued  the  mastery  of  the  shores  of  the  MediterraoeaD, 
agricuUure  in  the  Deighbourhood  of  Rome  began  to  decline. 
Pasturage  vas  found  to  be  a  more  profitable  employment 
of  estates  ;  and  the  vast  supplies  of  grain,  required  for  the 
support  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  were  obtained  by  importa- 
tion from  Libya  and  Egypt,  where  they  could  be  raised  at 
a  less  expense.  "At,  Hercule,"  says  Tacitus,  "olim  ex 
ItalifL  legionibua  longinqnas  in  provinciaa  commeatus  porta- 
bantur ;  iwc  nunc  infecundkate  laboratur :  sed  Africam 
potius  et  Egyptwn  exercemus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita 
populi  Romant  permissa  est."  *  The  expense  of  cultivating 
grain  in  a  district  where  provisions  and  wages  were  high 
because  money  was  plentiful,  speedily  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  tillage  in  the  central  parts  of  Italy,  when  the  unre- 
strained importation  of  grain  from  Egypt  and  Libya,  where 
it  could  be  raised  at  less  expense  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  over  those  regions,  took 
place.  "  More  lately,"  says  Slsmondi,  '*  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tributions of  grain  made  to  the  Roman  people  rendered 
the  cultivation  of  grain  in  Italy  still  more  unprofitable  :  it 
then  became  absolutely  impossible  for  the  little  proprietors 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ; 
they  became  insolvent,  and  thetr  patrimonies  were  sold  to 
the  rich.  Gradually  the  abandonment  of  agriculture 
extended  from  one  district  to  another.  The  true  country 
of  the  Romans — central  Italy — had  scarcely  achieved  the 
conquest  of  the  globe,  when  it  found  itself  without  on 
agrictdturai  popuiation.  In  the  provinces,  peasants  were  no 
longer  to  be  found  to  recruit  the  legions — as  few  com-fielda 
to  nourish  them.  Vast  tracts  of  pasturage,  where  a  few 
slave  shepherds  conducted  herds  of  thousands  of  homed 
cattle,  had  supplanted  the  nations  who  had  brought  their 
greatest  triumphs  to  the  Roman  peopie."+  These  great 
herds  of  cattle  were  then,  as  now,  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
great  proprietors.  This  was  loudly  complained  of,  and 
signalised  as  the  cancer  which   would    ruin   the  Roman 

*  Tacit UB,  Annul,  iii.^3.  "  But,  by  Herciiloa,  formerly  proiirioiui  were  eeDtfor 
the  legiong  from  Italy  into  distant  provicceB ;  noreien  now  ia  it  afflicted  by  sterility : 
but  we  prefer  purchnsiiig  it  from  Afiica  and  Egypt,  and  the  lives  of  the  Boman 
people  bave  been  committed  to  Bhips  and  the  chuices  of  the  naves." 

t  SuHOVDi,  £nau,  ii.  iB. 
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empire,  even  so  earlj  as  the  time  of  Plinj.  "  Verumque 
confitentibus,"  says  he,  "  lati/undia  perdid^re  Italiam ;  imo 
ac  provincias,"  * 

All  the  historians  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  have  concurred  in  ascribing  to  these  two  causes — 
Tiz.  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  ruin  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  Italy,  and  the  consequent  engrossing  of  estates 
in  the  hands  of  the  rich — the  ruin  of  its  mighty  dominion. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known  how  widespread  had  been 
the  desolation  thus  produced— how  deep  and  incurable  the 
wounds  inflicted  ou  the  vitals  of  the  state  by  the  simple 
consequences  of  its  extension,  which  enabled  the  grain 
growers  of  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire  to  supplant 
the  cultivators  of  its  heart  by  the  unrestricted  admission  of 
foreigo  com,  before  the  invasion  of  the  northern  nations 
commenced.  lo  fact,  the  evil  was  done  before  they 
appeared  on  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  it  was  the  weakness 
thus  brought  on  the  central  provinces  which  rendered  them 
unable  to  contend  with  enemies  whom  they  had  often,  in 
former  times,  repelled  and  subdued.  A  few  quotations, 
irom  historians  of  authority,  will  at  once  establish  this  im- 
portant proposition. 

"  Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  decay  of 
agriculture  had  been  felt  in  Italy  ;  and  it  was  a  just  subject 
of  complaint,  that  the  lives  of  the  Roman  people  depended 
on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  In  the  divi- 
sion and  decline  of  the  empire,  Ihe  tributafy  harvests  of 
Egypt  and  Africa  were  withdrawn  ;  the  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  continually  diminished  with  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the  irre- 
trievable losses  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Pope 
Gelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer,  and  he  affirms,  with 
strong  exaggeration,  that  in  Emilia,  Tuscany,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extir- 
pated."! Again,  the  same  accurate  author  obserres  in 
another  place — "  Under  the  emperors  the  agriculture  of  the 
Roman  provinces  was  insensibly  ruined;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  make  a  merit  of  remitting  tributes 

■  "  To  confesB  the  truth,  the  gr«at  estatM  bave  ruined  Ital; ;  a;,  uid  the  pro- 
Tinoea  too."— PuBT,  1.  iviii.  c  8. 
f  QlBBOM,  tL  c.  S6. 
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which  their  subjects  were  iitterly  urudile  to  pay.  Within 
sixty  years  of  the  death  of  ConstaDtine,  and  od  the  evidence 
of  au  actual  survey,  an  exemption  was  granted  in  favour  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  English  acres  of  desert 
and  uncultivated  land  in  the  fertile  and  happy  Campania, 
which  amounted  to  an  eighth  of  the  whole  province.  As 
the  footsteps  of  the  barbarians  had  not  yet  been  seen  ia 
Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing  desolation,  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  laws,  ^  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  eraperors/'t 

The  two  things  which,  beyond  all  question,  occasioned 
this  extraordinary  decline  of  domestic  agriculture  in  Italy 
before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  commenced,  were  the 
weight  of  direct  taxation,  and  the  decreasing  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  owing  to  the  constant  importation  of 
grain  from  Egypt  and  Libya,  where,  from  the  cheapness  of 
labour  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  those  remote  provinces, 
grain  could  be  raised  at  a  much  less  cost  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome.  So  burdensome  did  the  first  become,  that 
Gibbon  tells  ua,  that,  in  the  time  of  Constautine,  in  Gaul  it 
amounted  to  nine  pounds  sterling  of  gold  on  every  heema.u.^ 
The  periodical  distribution  of  grain  to  the  populace  of 
Rome,  all  of  which,  from  its  greater  cheapness,  was  brought 
by  the  government  from  Egypt  and  Africa,  utterly  extin- 
guished the  market  for  com  to  the  Italian  farmers,  though 
Rome,  at  its  capture  by  Alaric,  still  contained  1,200,000 
inhabitants.  "  All  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  emperors," 
says  Michelet,  "to  arrest  the  depopulation  of  the  country, 
were  as  nugatory  as  those  of  their  heathen  predecessors  had 
been.  Sometimes,  alarmed  at  the  depopulation,  they  tried, 
to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  fanner,  to  shield  him  against  the 
landlord  ;  upon  this  the  proprietor  exclaimed,  he  could  no 
longer  pay  the  taxes.  At  other  times  they  strove  to  chain 
the  cultivators  to  the  soil ;  but  they  became  bankrupts  or 
fled,  and  the  land  became  deserted.  Pertinaz  granted  an 
immunity  of  taxes  to  such  cultivators  from  distant  provinces 
as  would  occupy  the  deserted  lands  of  Italy.  Aurelian  did 
the  same.      Frobns,    Maximian,    and   Constantino   were 
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obliged  to  transport  men  and  oxen  from  German j  to 
cultivate  Gaul.  But  all  v&s  in  rain.  The  desert  extended 
daily.  Tbe  people  in  the  fields  surrendered  themselves  in 
despair,  as  a  beast  of  burden  ties  down  beneath  his  load  and 
refuses  to  rise."* 

Gibbon  has  told  us  what  it  was  which  occasioned  this 
constant  depopulation  of  the  country,  and  ruin  of  agriculture 
in  the  Italian  provinces.  "  The  Campagna  of  Rome/'  aajs 
he,  "  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  air  was  infectious, 
the  land  barren,  and  the  waters  impure.  Yet  the  number 
of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence  ;  Met'r 
precarious  food  was  sullied  from  the  harvest  of  Libya  and 
Egypt;  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  famine  betrayed 
the  inattention  of  the  emperor  at  Constantinople  to  the 
wants  of  a  distant  province."  +  Nor  was  Italy  the  only 
province  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  which  was  mined  by 
these  foreign  importations.  Greece  suffered  not  less  severely 
under  it.  "In  tbe  latter  stages  of  the  empire,"  says 
Michelet,  "  Greece  was  supported  almost  entirely  by  com 
raised  tn  the  plains  of  Poland."  J 

These  passages,  to  which,  did  our  limits  permit,  innumer- 
able others  to  the  same  purpose  might  be  added,  explain 
the  causes  of  the  decay  and  ultimate  ruin  of  agriculture  in 
the  central  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  clearly  as  if 
one  had  arisen  from  the  dead  to  unfold  it.  It  was  the 
weight  of  direct  taxation,  and  the  want  of  remunerating 
prices  to  tlie  c/rain  cultivators,  which  occasioned  the  evil. 
The  first  arose  from  the  experienced  impossibility  of  raising 
additional  taxes  on  industry  by  indirect  taxation :  the 
consequence,  partly,  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  owing 
to  the  habits  of  hoarding  which  the  frequent  incursions  of 
the  barbarians  produced,  and  of  the  great  decline  in  the 
produce  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  latter  periods 
of  the  empire;  partly  from  the  free  importation  of  African 
grain,  which  the  extension  of  the  empire  over  its  northern 
provinces,  and  the  clamours  of  the  Roman  populace  for 
cheap  bread,  occasioned.  The  second  arose  directly  from 
that  importation  itself.     The  Italian  cultivator,  oppressed 
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with  direct  taxes,  and  tilling  a  comparatiTcly  churlish  soil, 
found  himself  utterly  unable  to  compete  with  the  African 
cultivators,  vith  whom  the  process  of  production  was  so 
much  cheaper,  owing  to  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil 
under  the  sun  of  Libya,  or  the  fertilising  floods  of  the  Nile. 
Thence  the  increasing  weight  of  direct  taxation,  the 
augmented  importation  of  foreign  grain,  the  disappearance 
of  free  cultivators  in  the  central  provinces,  the  impossibility 
of  recruiting  the  legions  with  freemen,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
empire. 

And  that  it  was  something  pressing  upon  the  cultivation 
of  ffrain,  not  of  agriculture  generally,  which  occasioned 
these  disastrous  results,  is  decisively  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  empii'e,  the  cultivation  of  land 
in  pasturage  continued  to  he  a  htghly  profitable  employ- 
ment in  Italy.  It  is  recorded  by  Olympiodorus,  that,  when 
Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  it  was  inhabited  by  1,200,000 
persons,  who  were  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the 
expenditure  of  1780  patrician  families  holding  estates  in 
Italy  and  Africa,  many  of  whom  had  above  £160,000 
yearly  of  rent  from  land,  besides  a  third  more  paid  in  corn 
and  wine,  being  above  £200,000  a-year.  Their  estates 
were  almost  entirely  managed  in  pasturage,  and  conducted 
by  slaves.*  Here  then  is  decisive  evidence  that,  down  to 
the  very  close  of  the  empire,  the  managing  of  estates 
in  pasturage  was  not  only  profitable,  but  eminently  so,  in 
Itidy — though  all  attempts  at  raising  grain  were  hopeless. 
It  is  not  an  unprofitable  cultivation  which  can  yield 
£200,000  a-year,  equivalent  to  above  £400,000  annually 
of  our  money,  to  a  single  proprietor,  and  support 
1 700  of  them  in  such  affluence  that  they  maintained, 
in  ease  and  luxury,  a  city  not  then  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  containing  1,200,000  inhabitants,  or  considerably 
more  than  Paris  at  this  time.  It  was  not  slavery,  there- 
fore, which  mined  ItaUan  cultivation;  for  the  whole  pasture 
cultivation  which  yielded  such  immense  profits  was  con- 
ducted by  slaves.  It  was  the  Libyan  and  Egyptian 
harvests,  freely  imported  into  the  Tiber,  which  destroyed 
agriculture  in  the  Latian  plains;  and,  with  the  consequeot 
extinction  of  the  race  of  rural  freemen,  brought  on  the 

'  OLTMfiODORna  apiid  Fhotium,  p.  ie7.    See  also  Qibboh,  o.  SI,  ftod  vi.  264. 
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rain  of  the  empire.  But  this  importation  could  Dot  injure 
pasturage ;  for  cattle,  Africa,  dried  up  bj  its  burning  suu, 
had  none,  and  therefore  estates  iu  grass  still  contiuued  to 
yield  great  returns. 

The  second  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  this  inquiry 
is,  that  the  cause  of  the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna, 
vhatever  it  is,  is  something  vbich  is  peculiar  to  that 
district,  and  baa  continued  to  act  vith  as  great  force  in 
modem  as  in  ancient  times.  It  is  historically  known, 
indeed,  that  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  rival  houses  of 
Orsini  and  Colonna,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
produced  the  most  dreadful  ravages  in  the  Campagna,  and 
extinguished,  for  the  time  at  least,  any  attempts  to  reclaim 
or  restore  to  cultivation  that  desolate  region.  But  many 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  this  desolating  warfare  has 
entirely  ceased;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, agricultural  industry  in  other  parts  of  Italy  has 
flourished  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  the  garden  of  the 
world  :  witness  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  incompar- 
able terrace  cultivation  of  the  Tuscan  hills,  the  triple 
harvests  of  the  Terra  dt  Lavoro,  near  Naples.  The  desola- 
tion of  the  Campa^a,  therefore,  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  causes  peculiar  to  the  Roman  States,  or  rather  to 
that  part  of  those  states  which  adjoins  the  city  of  Rome ; 
for  in  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona,  and  the  slope  of  the  Apennines 
towards  Bologna,  agriculture  is  in  the  most  flourishing  state. 
The  hills  and  declivities  are  there  cut  out  into  terraces,  and 
cultivated  with  garden  husbandry  in  as  perfect  a  style  aa 
in  the  mountains  of  Tuscany.  The  Marches  of  Ancona 
contain  426,222  inhabitants,  spread  over  2111  square 
miles,  which  is  about  200  to  the  .square  mile ;  but,  con- 
sidering how  large  a  part  of  the  territory  is  barren  rock, 
the  proportion  on  the  fertile  parts  is  about  300  to  the 
square  mile,  while  the  average  of  England  is  only  260. 
The  soil  is  cultivated  to  the  depth  of  two  and  three  feet.* 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  it  is  the  oppression  of 
the  Papal  government,  the  indolence  of  the  catdinals,  and 
the  evus  of  an  elective  monarchy,  which  have  been  the 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  agricultural  industry  in  the  vicinity  of 

*  Sumondi'b  Euait,  \L  G7. 
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Rome.  These  causes  operate  just  as  strongly  in  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  Papal  States,  where  cultiTation,  iastead  of 
being  in  a  languishing,  is  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
In  truth,  so  far  from  having  neglected  agriculture  in  this 
blasted  district,  the  Papal  governmeat,  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  has  made  greater  efforts  to  encourage  it  than  all 
the  other  powers  of  Italy  put  together.  Every  succefisive 
Pope  has  laboured  at  the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  in  rain. 
^Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  the  causes  which 
have  destroyed  agriculture  in  the  Campagna,  are  some 
which  were  known  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic; 
gradually  came  into  operation  with  the  extension  of  the 
empire;  and  have  continued  in  modem  times  to  press  upon 
this  particular  district  of  the  Papal  States,  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  among  other  provinces  of  a  similar 
extent  in  Italy. 

The  last  circumstance  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mind, 
in  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  is,  that  the  desolation  of  the 
Campagna  is  owing  to  moral  or  political,  not  physical 
causes.  Naturalists  and  physicians  have  exhausted  all  their 
energies  for  centuries  in  investigating  the  causes  of  the 
malaria,  which  is  now  felt  with  such  severity  in  Rome  m 
the  autumnal  months,  and  renders  health  so  precarious 
there  at  that  period ;  and  the  soil  has  been  analysed  by 
the  most  skilful  chemists,  to  see  whether  there  is  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  earth,  from  its  volcanic  character,  which  either 
induces  sterility  in  the  crops,  or  proves  fatal  to  the  culti- 
vators. But  nothing  has  been  discovered  that  in  the 
slightest  degree  explains  the  phenomena.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Campagna  is  extremely  unhealthy  in  the 
autumnal  mouths,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes  still  more  so ; 
but  that  is  no  more  than  is  the  ca^  with  every  low  plain 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  :  itobtsunain  Lombardy, 
Greece,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the 
Agro  Romano.  If  any  one  doubt  it,  let  him  lie  down  to 
sleep  in  his  cloak  in  any  of  these  places  io  a  night  of 
September,  and  see  what  state  he  is  in  in  the  momiog. 
Clarke  relates,  that  intermittent  fevers  are  universal  in  the 
Grecian  plains  in  the  iiutumnal  months  :  in  Kstremadurft, 
in  September  1811,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  nine 
thousand  men  fell  sick  in  Wellington's  army  in  three  days. 
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The  sarannas  of  Atoerica,  where  "  death  bestrides  the 
eveDtDg  gale,"  when  first  ploughed  up,  produce  iutermibtcnt 
fevers  far  more  deadly  than  the  malaria  of  the  Ruman 
Campagna.  Bat  the  energy  of  mau  overcomes  the  difficulty, 
and,  ere  a  fev  years  have  passed  away,  health  and  salubrity 
prevail  in  the  regions  of  former  pestilence.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  Roman  Campagna  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic;  it  is  the  same  now  with  the  Campagna  of 
Naples,  and  the  marshy  plains  around  Parma  and  Lodi, 
to  the  full  as  unhealthy  in  a  desert  state  as  the  environs  of 
Rome.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the  Agro  Romano,  if 
moral  causes  did  not  step  in  to  prevent  the  efforts  and 
industry  of  man  from  here,  as  elsewhere,  correcting  the 
insalubrity  of  uncultivated  nature. 

And  for  decisive  evidence  that  this  desolation  of  the 
Campagna  is  owing  to  moral  or  political,  not  physical 
causes,  and  that,  under  a  different  system  of  administration, 
it  might  be  rendered  as  salubrious  and  populous  as  it  was  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  fact,  that  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  equally 
unhealthy  and  in  this  desert  state,  cultivation  has  taken 
place,  a  dense  population  has  arisen,  and  the  dangerous 
qualities  of  the  atmosphere  hare  disappeared.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  district  called  Grosset^  has  been 
reclaimed,  in  the  most  pestilential  part  of  the  Maremma  of 
Tuscany,  by  an  industrious  population,  which  has  succeeded 
in  introducing  agriculture  and  banishing  the  malaria ;  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
near  the  sea,  prove  that  the  Romans  went  to  seek  salubrity 
and  the  healthful  breezes  of  the  sea,  where  now  they  could 
meet  with  nothing  but  pestilence  and  death.  The  rocky 
and  dry  slopes  of  the  Campagna  are  admirably  adapted  for 
raising  olives  and  vines;  while  the  difference  of  the  soil  and 
exposure,  in  different  places,  promises  a  similar  variety  in 
their  wines.  The  Pontine  Marshes  themselves,  and  the  vast 
plain  wbidi  extends  from  them  to  the  foot  of  the  cluster  of 
hiUa  called  the  Alban  Mount,  are  not  more  oppressed  by 
water,  or  lower  in  point  of  level,  than  the  plains  of  Fisa; 
and  yet  there  the  earth  yields  magnificent  crops  of  grain  and 
succulent  herbs;  while  the  poplars,  by  which  the  fields  are 
intersected,  support  to  their  very  summits  the  most  luxuriant 
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Tines.  The  Campagna  of  Naples  is  more  volcanic  and  level 
than  that  of  Rome.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  Baiffi  are 
nothing  but  the  cones  and  craters  of  eztinguished  volcanoes ; 
and  if  we  would  see  what  such  a  district  becomes  when  left 
in  a  desert  state,  we  have  only  to  go  to  the  Maremma  of 
Pfestum,  now  as  desolate  and  unhealthy  as  the  Pontine 
Marshes  themselves.  But  in  t^e  Campagna  of  Naples  an 
industrious  population  has  overcome  all  these  obstacles,  and 
rendered  the  land,  tenanted  only  by  wild  boars  and  bufTaloes 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  garden  of  Europe,  known  over 
all  the  world,  from  its  riches,  by  the  name  of  the  Campagna 
Felice. 

Nay,  the  Agro  Romano  itself  affords  equally  decisive 
proof  that,  where  circumstances  will  permit  the  work  of  cul- 
tivation to  be  commenced  so  as  to  be  carried  on  at  a  profit, 
the  malaria  and  desolation  speedily  disappear  before  the 
persevering  effoi'ts  of  human  industry.  In  many  parts  of 
the  district,  (he  custom  of  granting  perpetual  leases  at  a 
filed  rate  prevails — the  Emphyteutic  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivators  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  and  well  known  in  Scotland  under  the  name 
of  feus.  Sismondi  has  given  the  following  account  of  the 
effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil  in  arresting  the  effects  of  the  malaria,  and  spreading 
cultivation  over  the  land: — "The  Emphyteutic  oiltivator 
has  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil :  he  labours,  therefore, 
unceasingly  for  the  good  of  his  family.  He  cuts  out  his 
slope  into  terraces,  covers  it  with  trees,  fruits,  and  garden- 
stuffs :  he  takes  advantage  of  every  leisure  moment,  either 
in  himself,  his  wife,  or  children,  to  advance  the  common 
cultivation.  Industry  and  abundance  reign  around.  When- 
ever you  ascend  the  volcanic  hills  of  Latium,  or  visit  those 
ravishing  slopes  which  so  many  painters  have  illustrated, 
around  the  lakes  of  Castel  Gandolfo  or  Nemi,  at  L'Aricia, 
Rocca  di  Papa,  Marino,  and  Frescati;  whenever  you  meet 
with  a  smiling  cultivation,  healthy  air,  and  the  marks  of 
general  abundance,  you  may  rest  assured  the  cultivator  is 
proprietor  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  The  bare  right  of  pro- 
perty, or  superiority,  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  belongs  to  some 
neighbouring  lord ;  but  the  real  property,  '  il  miglioramento,' 
belongs  to  the  cultivator.     In  this  way,  in  these  happy  dis- 
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tricts,  the  great  estates — the  latifundia  of  Pliny — have  been 
practicallj  distributed  among  the  peasantry ;  and  whenever 
this  is  the  case,  jou  hear  uo  more  of  the  malaria.  Agricul- 
ture has  caused  to  arise  in  those  localities  a  numerous  popu- 
lation, which  multiplies  with  singular  rapidity,  and  for  ages 
has  fiimisbed  cultivators  not  only  for  the  mountains  where 
it  has  arisen,  but  bands  of  adventurers,  who  in  everj  age 
have  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Italian  armies."* 

But  while  those  examples,  to  which,  did  oar  limits  per- 
mit, manj  others  might  be  added,  decisively  demonstrate 
that  human  industry  can  effectually  overcome  the  physical 
diSiculties  or  dangers  of  the  Roman  Campagna ;  yet  it  is 
clear  that  some  great  and  overwhelming  cause  is  at  work, 
which  prevents  agriculture  flourishing,  by  means  of  tenants 
or  metayers,  in  the  plains  of  the  Campagna.  The  plains,  it 
is  true,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors ;  but 
their  tenants  are  extremely  rich,  often  more  so,  Sismondi 
tells  us,  than  their  landlords.  What  is  it,  then,  which  for  so 
long  a  period  has  chained  the  Campagna  to  pasturage,  and 
rendered  all  attempts  to  restore  it  to  the  plough  abortive  1 
The  answer  is  plain :  It  is  the  same  cause  now  which  binds 
it  to  pasturage,  which  did  so,  under  the  Romans,  from  the 
time  of  Tiberius — //  w  more  profitable  to  devote  the  land  to 
grasa  than  to  raise  grain.  And  it  is  ao,  not  because  the  land 
will  not  bear  grain  crops,  for  it  would  do  so  now  even  better 
than  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  Sabines, 
since  so  many  centuries  of  intervening  pasturage  have  added 
so  much  to  its  fertility.  It  is  so,  because  the  weakness  of 
the  Papal  Government,  yielding,  like  the  Imperial  in  ancient 
days,  to  the  cry  for  cheap  bread  among  the  Roman  popu- 
lace, has  fed  the  people,  firom  time  immemorial,  -viih.  foreign 
grain,  instead  of  that  of  its  otun  territory.  The  evidence  on 
this  subject  is  as  clear  and  more  detailed  in  modem,  than  it 
was  in  ancient  times;  and  both  throw  a  broad  and  steady 
light  on  the  final  results  of  that  system  of  policy,  which  pur- 
chases the  present  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  by 
sacrificing  the  only  lasting  and  perennial  sources  of  strength 
derived  from  the  industry  and  population  of  the  country. 

During  the  confusion  and  disasters  consequent  on  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  the 
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Camp^oa  remained  eutirel;  a  desert ;  but  it  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  saccesaors  of  the  great  senatorial  families 
-who  held  it  in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire.  "  The  Agro 
Romano,"  saja  Sismondi,  "  almost  a  desert,  had  been  long 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  who,  in  846,  pil- 
li^ed  the  Vatican,  which  led  Pope  Leo  IV.,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  to  enclose  that  building  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
For  a  hundred  years,  almost  all  the  hills  which  border  the 
horizon  from  Rome  were  crowned  with  forts;  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  Etruscans  were  restored,  or  rebuilt  from  their 
ruins;  the  old  hill-Btrengths,  where  the  Sabines,  the  Hernici, 
the  Volscians,  the  Coriolani,  had  formerly  defended  their 
independence,  again  offered  asylums  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains.  But  the  great  estates,  the  bequest  of  ancient 
Rome,  remained  undivided.  With  the  first  dawn  of  history 
in  the  middle  ages,  we  see  the  great  house  of  the  Colonna 
master  of  the  towns  of  Falestrina,  Genaoano,  Zagorole ; 
that  of  Orsini,  of  the  territories  of  the  republics  of  Veil 
and  Ceres,  and  holding  the  fortresses  of  Bracciano,  Anguetta, 
and  Ceri.  The  Monte-Sarili,  near  Albano,  still  indicates 
the  possessions  of  the  Savili,  which  comprehended  the  whole 
ancient  kingdom  of  Tumus ;  the  Frangipani  were  masters 
of  Antium,  Astura,  and  the  sea-coast ;  the  Gaetani,  the 
Annibaldeschi,  of  the  castles  which  overlook  the  Pontine 
Marshes ;  while  Latium  was  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller 
number  of  feudal  families  than  it  had  formerly  numbered 
republics  within  its  bounds."* 

But  while  divided  among  these  great  proprietors,  the 
Roman  Campagna  was  still  visited,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
emperors,  with  the  cnrse  of  cheap  grain,  imported  from  the 
other  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  in 
consequence  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  pasturage. 
An  authentic  document  proves  that  this  was  the  case  so  ikr 
down  as  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  year  1471,  Pope 
Sextus  IV.  issued  a  bull,  which  was  again  enforced  by 
Clement  VII.  in  1523,  and  which  bore  these  remarkable 
words : — "  Considering  the  fi^quent  famines  to  which  Rome 
has  been  exposed  in  late  years,  arising  chiefiy  jTom  ihs 
STTiaU  amouTii  of  lands  which  have  been  sown  or  uud  down 
in  tillage,  and  that  their  owners  prefer  allowing  iketn  to 

■  StUioiiDi^  Eaait,  iL  2S,  80. 
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remain  unatUivcUed,  and  pastured  only  by  cattle,  than  to 
cultivate  for  the  use  of  men,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
mode  of  management  is  more  ]pTofiteMe  than  the  former."  * 
The  decree  ordered  the  cnltiration  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
Campagna  in  grain  under  hearj  penalties. 

And  that  thia  superior  profit  of  pasturage  to  tillage  haa 
coQtiuued  to  the  present  time,  and  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
long-continued  and  otherwise  inexplicable  desolation  of  this 
Doble  region,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  series  of 
important  and  highlj  interesting  official  decrees  and  investi^ 
gations,  vbicb,  within  this  half  century,  have  taken  place  bj 
order  of  the  Papal  government.  Struck  with  the  continued 
desolation  of  so  lu^  and  important  a  portion  of  their 
territory,  the  Popes  have  both  issued  innumerable  edicts  to 
enforce  tillage,  and  set  on  foot  the  most  minute  inquiries  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  their  failure.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  one.  Pius  VI.,  in  1783,  took  a  new  and  most 
accurate  surrey  or  cadastre  of  the  Agro  Romano,  and 
ordained  the  proprietors  to  sow  annually  17,000  rubbi 
(85,000  acres)  with  grain.f  This  decree,  however,  like 
those  which  hiid  preceded  it,  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
"The  proprietors  and  farmers,"  says  Nicolai,  "equally 
opposed  themselves  to  its  execution  ;  the  former  declaring 
that  they  must  have  a  higher  rent  for  the  land  if  laid  down 
in  tillage,  than  the  latter  professed  themselves  able  to  pay."  X 

To  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  universal  and  insurmountable 
resistance  of  all  concerned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Campagna, 
the  Papal  government  in  1 790  issued  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  the  proprietors  prescribe  to  two  memoirs 
on  the  subject,  which  at  once  explained  the  whole  difficulty. 
The  one  set  forth  the  cost  and  returns  of  the  grain  culti- 
vation of  100  rubbi  (500  acres)  in  the  Roman  Campagna  ; 
the  other,  the  cost  and  returns  of  a  flock  of  2500  sheep, 
supported  on  the  same  extent  of  land.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was,  that  while  the  grain  cultivation  would  with  difBculty, 
on  an  expenditure  of  8000  crowns  (£2000,)  bring  in  a  clear 
profit  of  thirty  crowns  (£7,  10s.)  to  the  farmer,  and  nothing 
at  all  to  the  landlord,  the  pasturage  would  yield  between 

■  NicoLii,  iWr  Agn  Rimaiu>,  ii.  80,  31. 
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them  a  profit  of  1972  crowns,  (£496.)*  Well  may  Sis- 
mondi  exclaim, — "  These  two  reports  are  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  They  explain  the  constant,  inriDcible  resistanoe 
which  the  proprietors  and  fanners  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
have  opposed  to  the  extension  of  grain  cnltivation ;  they 
put  in  a  clear  light  the  opposite  interest  of  great  capitalists 
and  the  interest  of  (he  state ;  they  give  authentic  details, 
which  I  have  personally  verified,  and  found  to  be  stilt 
entirely  applicable  and  correct,  on  the  causes  which  have 
reduced  the  noble  district  of  the  Roman  Campagna  to  its 
desolate  state,  and  still  retain  it  in  that  condition.  Incredible 
as  the  statements  may  appear,  they  are  amply  borne  out  by 
everyday  experience.  In  effect,  all  the  farmers  whom  I  have 
consulted  affirm,  that  they  invariably  lose  by  gnuQ  caltira- 
tion ;  and  that  they  never  resort  to  it,  bat  to  prevent  the  laiid 
from  being  overgrown  by  brushwood  or  forests,  and  rendered 
unfit  for  profitable  pasturage/'f 

Extraordinary  as  these  facts  are,  as  to  the  difference 
between  tbe  profito  of  pasturage  and  of  tillage  in  the  Agro 
Romano,  it  is  only  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  reducing 
the  shepherds  to  the  lowest  amount  of  subsistence  consistent 
with  the  support  of  life,  that  the  former  yields  any  profit  at 
all.  The  wages  of  the  shepherds  are  only  fifty-three  francs 
(£2)  for  the  winter  season,  and  as  much  for  the  summer  ; 
the  proprietors,  in  addition,  furnishing  them  with  twenty 
ounces  of  bread  a-day,  a  half-pound  of  salt  meat,  a  little  oil 
and  salt  a-week.  As  to  wine,  vinegar,  or  fermented  liquors, 
they  never  taste  any  of  them  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
Such  as  it  is,  their  food  is  all  brought  to  them  from  Rome ; 
for  in  the  whole  Campagna  there  is  not  an  oven,  a  kitchen, 
or  a  kitchen-guden,  to  furnish  an  ounce  of  v^tables  or 
fruits.  The  clothing  of  these  shepherds  is  as  wretched  as 
their  fare.  It  consists  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  outside ; 
a  few  rags  on  their  legs  and  thighs  complete  their  vesture. 
Lodging  or  houses  they  have  none ;  they  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  or  nestle  into  some  sheltered  nook  among  the  ruined 
tombs  or  aqueducts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  some  of  the  caverns,  which  are  so  common  in  that 
volcanic  region,  or  beneath  the  arches  of  the  ancieot 
catacombs.      A  few  spoons  and  coarse  jars  form  their 

•  NicoLAi,  o.  iiL  187,  et  miwj.  t  Sjshobdj'b  Snai»,  a.  IB,  4". 
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whole  furniture  :  the  cost  of  that  belonging  to  twenty-nine 
shepherds,  required  for  the  2500  sheep,  is  only  159  franca 
(£7.)  The  sum-total  of  the  expense  of  the  whole  twenty- 
nine  persons,  including  wages,  food,  and  everything,  is  only 
1038  crowns,  or  £250  a-year,  being  about  £8,  10a.  a-head 
annually.  The  produce  of  the  flock  is  estimated  at  7122 
crowns  (£  1 780)  annually,  and  the  annual  profit  1972  crowns, 
or  £493.* 

The  other  table  giren  by  Nicolai  exhibits,  on  a  similar 
expenditure  of  capital,  the  profit  of  tillage ;  and  it  ia  so 
inconsiderable  as  rarely,  and  that  only  in  the  most  farourable 
situations,  to  cover  the  expense  of  cultivation.  The  labourers, 
who  almost  all  come  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  above  the 
level  of  the  malaria,  are  obliged  to  be  brought  from  a  distance 
at  high  wages  for  the  time  of  their  employment ;  sometimes, 
in  harvest,  wages  are  as  high  as  fire  francs,  or  four  shillings 
a-day.  The  wages  paid  to  the  labourers  on  a  grain  farm, 
on  which  £2000  has  been  expended  on  500  acres,  amount 
to  no  less  than  4320  crowns,  or  £1080  sterling,  annually  ; 
being  above  four  times  the  cost  of  the  shepherds  for  a  similar 
expenditure  of  capital,  though  the  latter  wander  over  tea 
times  the  surface  of  ground.  The  labourers  never  remain  in 
the  fields;  they  set  off  to  the  hills  when  the  grain  is  sown, 
and  only  return  in  autumn  to  cut  it  down.  They  do  not  work 
above  twenty  or  thirty  days  in  the  year ;  and  therefore, 
though  their  wages  for  that  period  are  so  high,  they  are  in 
misery  all  the  rest  of  the  season.  But  though  so  little  is 
done  for  the  land,  the  price  received  for  the  produce  is  so 
low,  that  cultivation  in  grain  brings  no  profit,  and  is  usually 
carried  on  at  a  loss.  The  peasants  who  conduct  it  never  go 
to  Rome — have  often  never  seen  it ;  they  make  no  purchases 
there ;  and  the  most  profitable  of  aU  trades  in  a  nation, 
thai  between  the  town  and  the  country,  is  unknown  in  the 
Roman  Stales.f 

Here,  then,  the  real  cause  of  the  desolation  of  the 
Campagna  stands  revealed  in  the  clearest  light,  and  on  the 
most  irrefragable  evidence.  It  is  not  cultivated  for  grain 
crops,  because  remunerating  prices  for  that  species  of  pro- 
duce cannot  be  obtained.    It  is  exclusively  kept  in  pasturage, 
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becanse  it  ia  in  that  va,y  onlj  that  a  profit  can  be  obtained 
from  the  land.  And  that  it  is  this  cause,  and  not  any 
deficiency  of  capital  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  tenantiy, 
which  occasions  the  phenomenon,  is  further  rendered  apparent 
hj  the  irealth,  enterprise,  and  iDfonnation  on  agricnltural 
subjects,  of  the  great  farmers  in  vhose  hands  the  land  ia 
Tested.  "  The  conductors,"  says  Sismondi,  "  of  rural  labour 
in  the  Roman  States,  called  Mercanti  di  Tenvte  or  di 
Campagne,  are  men  possessed  of  great  capital,  and  who  have 
receired  the  very  best  education.  Such,  indeed,  is  their 
opulence,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  ere  long  acquire  the 
property  of  the  land  of  which  at  present  they  are  tenants. 
Their  number,  howerer,  does  not  exceed  eighty.  They  are 
acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  agriculture 
in  Italy  and  other  countries;  they  hare  at  their  disposal  all 
the  resources  of  science,  art,  and  immense  capital ;  have 
availed  themselves  of  all  the  boasted  advantages  of  centralisa- 
tion, of  a  thorough  dirision  of  labour,  of  a  most  accurate 
system  of  accounts,  and  checking  of  inferior  functionaries. 
The  system  of  great  farms  has  been  carried  to  perfection  in 
their  hands.  But,  with  all  these  advantages,  they  cannot 
in  the  Agro  Romano,  once  so  populous,  stiU  so  fertile,  raise 
grain  to  a  profU-  The  labourers  cost  more  than  they  are 
worth,  more  than  their  produce  is  worth  ;  while  on  a  soil 
not  richer,  and  under  the  same  climate  and  gOTemment,  in 
the  Marches  of  Ancona,  agriculture  maintains  two  hundred 
souls  the  square  mile,  in  comfort  aud  opulence."* 

What,  then,  ia  the  explanation  which  ia  to  be  given  of 
this  extraordinary  impossibility  of  raising  grain  with  a  profit 
in  the  Roman  Campagna ;  while,  in  a  similar  climate,  aud 
under  greater  physical  disadvantages,  it  is  in  the  neighbour- 
ing plains  of  Pisa,  and  the  Campagna  Felice  of  Naples,  the 
most  profitable  of  all  species  of  cultivation,  and  therefore 
unirerBally  resorted  to  ?  The  answer  is  obvious — It  is  the 
cry  for  cheap  bread  in  Rome,  the  fatal  bequest  of  the 
strength  of  the  Imperial  to  the  weakness  of  the  Papal 
Government,  which  is  the  cause.  It  is  the  necessity  under 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Government  felt  itself,  of  yielding 
everything  to  the  clamour  for  a  constant  supplt/  of  cheap 
breddfor  the  people  of  the  towns,  which  has  done  the  whole. 

■  SimoirDi'a  Buait,  ii.  GE,  ij. 
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It  is  the  cea^elesa  importation  of  foreign  grain  into  the 
Tiber  by  Govemment,  to  proTido  cheap  food  for  the  people, 
which  haa  reduced  the  Campagoa  to  a  wilderness,  and  ren- 
dered Rome  in  modern,  not  less  than  Tadmor  in  ancient 
times,  a  citj  in  the  desert. 

It  has  been  ab^eadj  noticed,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Sextiis  IV.  issued  a  decree,  ordtuning  the 
proprietors  of  lands  in  the  Campagna  to  lay  down  a  third 
of  their  estates  yearly  in  tillage.  But  the  Papal  GoTem- 
ment,  not  resting  on  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  but  mainly, 
in  so  far  as  temporal  power  went,  on  the  populace  of  Rome, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  making,  at  tbe  same  time,  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  obtain  supplies  of  foreign  grain.  A  free 
trade  in  grain  was  permitted  to  the  Tiber,  or  rather  the 
GoTemment  purchased  foreign  grain  wherever  they  could 
find  it  cheapest — as  tbe  emperors  had,  from  a  similar  appre- 
hension, done  in  ancient  times — and  retailed  it  at  a  moderate 
price  to  the  people.  They  became  themselves  the  great 
corn-merchant.  This  system,  of  course,  prevented  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Campagna,  and  rendered  the  decree  of  Sez- 
tus  IV.  nugatory ;  for  no  human  laws  can  male  men  con- 
tinue a  course  of  labour  at  a  loss  to  themselves.  Thence 
the  citizens  of  Rome  came  to  depend  entirely  on  foreign 
supplies  of  grain  for  their  daily  food  ;  and  the  conmimption 
of  the  capital  had  no  more  influence  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  adjoining  provinces  than  it  had  on  that  of  Hindostan 
or  China.  Again,  as  in  the  days  of  Tadtus,  tbe  lives  of  the 
Roman  people  were  exposed  to  the  chances  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves.  As  this  proved  a  fluctuating  and  precarious 
source  of  supply,  a  special  board,  styled  the  Casa  Annona- 
ria,  was  constituted  by  Govemment  for  the  regular  importa- 
tion of  foreign  grain,  and  retailing  of  it  at  a  fixed  and  tow 
price  to  the  people.  This  board  has  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  it  is  the  system  it 
has  pursued  which  has  prevented  all  attempts  to  cultivate 
the  Campagna,  by  rendering  it  impossible  to  do  so  at  a 
profit.  The  details  of  the  proceedings  of  this  board — this 
"  chamber  of  commerce  "  of  Rome — are  so  extremely  curious 
and  instructive,  that  we  must  give  them  in  the  authentic 
words  of  Nicolai : — 

"  Having  fiuled  in  all  their  attempts  to  bring  about  the 
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cultiratioD  of  the  Campagna,  the  Popes  of  the  Beventeenth 
and  eighteenth  ceaturtes  endearoured  to  secure  abundauce 
in  the  markets  bj  other  meaos.  The  motive  was  legitimate 
aad  praiaewortbj  ;  but  the  means  taken  failed  in  producing 
the  desired  eflFect,  because  they  sacrificed  the  future  to  the 
present,  and,  in  the  anxiety  to  secure  the  subsistence  of  ths 
people,  compromised  those  who  raised  food  for  them.  Pope 
Paul  v.,  Tho  reigned  from  1605  to  1621,  instituted  the 
(Jasa  Annonaria  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  vhich  vas 
charged  vith  the  duty  of  providing  subsistence  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rome.  This  board  being  desirous,  above  all 
things,  of  avoiding  seditions  and  discontent,  established  it 
as  a  principle,  that  whatever  the  cost  of  production  was,  or 
the  price  in  a  particular  year,  bread  should  be  sold  at  cer- 
tain public  bakehouses  at  a  certiun  price.  This  price  was 
fixed  at  a  Roman  baiocco,  a  tenth  more  than  the  sous  of 
France,  (^,  English,)  for  eight  ounces  of  bread.  This 
price  has  now  been  maintained  ccmstanily  tJie  same  for  two 
hundred  years  ;  and  it  is  still  kept  at  the  same  level,  with 
the  difference  only  of  a  slight  diminution  in  the  weight  of 
the  bread  sold  for  the  baiocco  in  years  of  scarcity. 

"  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  regidation,  the 
apostohc  chamber  soon  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  entire  possession  of  the  commerce  of  grain.  It  not 
only  bought  up  the  whole  which  was  to  be  obtained  in  the 
country,  but  provided  for  the  public  wants  by  large  importa- 
tion. Regulations  for  the  import  and  export  of  grain  were 
made  by  it ;  sometimes,  it  was  said,  through  the  influence 
of  those  who  solicited  exemptions.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not  is  uncertain,  and  not  very  material.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  the  rule  by  which  the  chamber  was  invari- 
ably regulated^ — viz.,  that  of  consulting  no  other  interest  but 
that  of  the  poor  consumer — is  as  vicious  and  ruinous  as  the 
one  so  much  approved  of  now-a-days,  of  attending  only  to 
the  interest  of  the  proprietors  and  producers.  Government, 
doubtless,  should  attend  to  the  vital  matter  of  the  subust- 
ence  of  the  people  ;  but  it  should  do  so  with  a  view  to  the 
interest  of  all,  not  a  single  section  of  society. 

"  At  what  price  soever  bread  was  bought  by  them,  the 
Gasa  AnnoTiaria  sold  it  to  the  bakers  at  seven  Roman 
crowns  (30  f.)  the  rubbio,  which  weighs  640  kilograms, 
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(1540  lb.)  That  price  was  not  much  different  from  the 
average  one  ;  and  the  apostolic  chamber  sustained  no  great 
loss  till  1 763,  bj  its  extensire  operations  in  the  purchase 
and  Bale  of  grain.  But  at  that  period  the  price  of  wheat 
began  to  rise,  and  it  vent  on  continually  advancing  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  Notwithstanding  its  annual  losses, 
hoTever,  the  apostolic  chamber  was  too  much  afraid  of  pub- 
lic clamour  to  raise  the  price  of  bread.  It  vent  on  con- 
atantlj  retailing  it  at  the  same  price  to  the  people  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  its  losses  in  1 797,  when  the  Fontiflcal 
GoTemment  was  orertumed,  had  accumulated  to  no  less  than 
17,457,485  francs,  or  X685,000."* 

It  might  naturidlj  have  beeo  imagined  that,  after  so  long 
an  experience  of  the  effects  of  a  forcible  reduction  of  the 
price  of  grain  below  the  level  at  which  it  could  be  raised  at 
a  profit  by  home  cultivators,  the  Ecclesiastical  Government 
would  have  seen  what  was  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  applied 
themselves  to  remedy  it,  by  giving  some  protection  to  native 
industry.  Bat  though  the  evil  of  the  desolation  of  the 
Campagna  was  felt  in  its  fidl  extent  by  Government  in  sub- 
sequent times,  yet  as  the  first  step  in  the  right  course — viz., 
protecting  native  industry  by  stopping  the  sales  of  bread 
by  Government  at  lower  prices  than  it  could  be  raised  at 
home — was  likely  to  occasion  great  discontent,  it  was  never 
attempted.  Such  a  step,  dangerous  in  the  firmest  and  beat 
established,  was  impossible  in  an  elective  monarchy  of  old 
'  popes,  feeble  cardinals,  and  a  despicable  soldiery.  They 
went  on  deploring  the  evil,  but  never  once  rentored  to  &ce 
the  remedy.  In  1802,  Pius  VII.,  a  most  public-spirited 
and  active  pontiff,  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  declared, 
"  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  if  we  cannot  succeed  in 
applying  a  rem^y,  the  abandonment  and  depopulation  of 
the  Campagna  will  go  on  increasing,  till  the  country  becomes 
a  fearful  desert.  Fatal  experience  leaves  no  doubt  on  thai 
point.  We  see  around  us,  above  all,  in  the  Campagna,  a 
Dumber  of  estates  entirely  depopulated  and  abandoned  to 
grass,  which,  in  the  memory  of  man,  were  rich  in  agricul- 
tural productions,  and  crowded  with  inhabitants,  as  is  clearly 
established  by  the  seignorial  rights  attached  to  them. 
Population  had  been  introduced  into  these  domains  by 

•  Nicoi^i,  JWr  Agn  Romano,  iii.  163. 
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agriculture,  vhich  employed  a  multitude  of  hands,  beiug  ia 
a  Nourishing  state.  But  uow  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the 
interior  commerce  of  grain,  and  the  forced  prices  poed  by 
Government,  have  caused  agricvMure  to  perish.  Pasturage 
has  come  ererjwhere  to  supplant  it ;  and  the  great  proprie- 
tors and  farmers  living  in  Rome  have  abandoned  all  thought 
of  dividing  their  possessions  among  cultivators,  and  sought 
only  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  flocks  to  which  thej  bare 
devoted  their  estates.  But  if  that  system  has  proved  pro- 
fitable to  them,  it  has  bees  fatal  to  the  state,  irhich  it  haa 
deprived  of  its  true  riches,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  aiid 
of  the  iudustry  of  the  rural  population."*  But  it  vas  all 
in  vain.  The  measures  adopted  by  Pins  VII.  to  resusci- 
tate agriculture  in  the  Campagna  have  proved  all  nugatory, 
like  those  of  all  his  predecessors  ;  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain  into  the  Tiber,  the  forced  prices  at  which  it  was  sold 
by  the  Grovemment  at  Rome,  rendered  it  impossible  to  pro- 
secute agriculture  to  a  profit ;  and  the  Campagna  has  become, 
and  still  continues,  a  desert,  f 

Here,  then,  the  real  cause  of  the  long-continued  desolation 
of  the  Agro  Romano,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
becomes  perfectly  apparent.  It  is  the  cry  for  cheap  bread 
in  Rome  which  has  done  the  whole.  To  stifle  this  cry  in 
the  dreaded  populace  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  emperors  im- 
ported grain  largely  from  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  distributed 
it  at  an  elusory  price,  or  gratuitously,  to  the  people.  The 
unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  grain,  in  consequence  of  ' 
those  provinces  becoming  parts  of  the  empire,  enabled  the 
cultivators  and  merchants  of  Africa  to  deluge  the  Italian 
harbours  with  corn  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  it  could  be 
raised  in  Italy  itself,  where  labour  bore  a  much  higher 
price,  in  consequence  of  money  being  more  plentiful  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  empire.  All  the  pur- 
chases of  grain  for  the  Roman  populace  were  made  by  the 
Government,  alike  under  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  in 
foreign  states,  because  they  got  it  cheaper  than  it  could  be 
raised  at  home.  Thus  the  market  of  its  towns  was  lost  to  the 
Italian  cultivators,  and  gained  to  those  of  Egypt  and  Libya, 
where  a  vertical  sun,  or  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  rendered  the 
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ezpenee  of  cultiTation  comparatiTely  trifling.  Pasturage 
became  the  onlj  way  in  'which  land  could  be  managed  to 
advantage  in  the  Italian  fields ;  because  live  animals  and  dairy 
produce  do  not  admit  of  beiog  transported  from  a  diataoce 
by  sea,  with  a  profit  to  the  importer,  and  the  sunburnt  shores 
of  Africa  yielded  no  herbage  for  their  support  Agriculture 
disappeared  in  Italy,  and  with  it  the  free  and  robust  arms 
which  conducted  it ;  pasturage  succeeded,  and  yielded  large 
rentals  to  the  great  proprietors,  into  whose  hands,  on  the 
ruin  of  the  little  freeholders  by  foreign  importation,  the  land 
had  fallen.  But  pasturage  cotdd  not  nourish  a  bold  peasantry 
to  defend  the  state  ;  it  could  only  produce  the  riches  which 
might  attract  its  enemies.  Hence  the  constant  complaint, 
that  Italy  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  furnish  soldiers  to  the 
legionary  armies ;  hence  the  entrusting  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  to  mercenary  barbarians,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
empire. 

In  modem  times  the  same  ruinous  system  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  hence  the  continued  desolation  of  the  Campagna, 
so  pregnant  with  weakness  and  evil  to  the  Roman  states. 
The  people  never  forgot  the  distribution  of  grain  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  the  emperors  ;  the  Papal  authorities 
never  had  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  menacing  cry 
for  cheap  bread.  Anxious  to  keep  the  peace  in  Rome,  and 
depending  little  on  the  barons  of  the  country,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Government  saw  no  resource  but  to  import  grain 
themselves  from  any  countries  where  they  could  get  it 
cheapest,  and  sell  it  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  people.  This 
price,  down  to  1763,  was  just  the  price  at  which  it  could 
be  imported  tvilh  a  fair  profit ;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  down  to  that  period,  the  Caaa  Annonaria  sustained 
no  loss.  But  it  was  lower  than  the  rate  at  which  it  could 
be  raised  even  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Campagna,  where 
labour  was  dearer  and  taxes  heavier  than  in  Egypt  and  the 
Ukraine,  from  whence  the  grain  was  imported  by  Govern- 
ment ;  and  consequently  cultivation  could  not  be  carried  on 
in  the  Agro  Romano  but  at  a  loss.  It  of  course  ceased 
altogether;  and  the  land,  as  in  ancient  times,  has  been 
entirely  devoted  to  pasturage,  to  the  extinction  of  the  rural 
population,  and  to  the  infinite  injury  of  the  state. 

And  this  explains  how  it  has  happened  that,  in  other  parts 
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of  the  Papal  Btato,  particularly  io  the  Marches  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Apeuninea,  between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  agri^ 
culture  is  not  only  noways  depressed,  but  flourishing  ;  and 
the  same  is  die  case  with  the  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
even  in  the  Agro  Romano.  In  the  first  situation,  the 
necessity  of  bending  to  the  cry  for  cheap  bread  in  the 
urban  population  was  not  felt,  as  the  Marches  contained  no 
great  towns,  and  the  weight  of  influence  was  in  the  rural 
inhabitants.  Being  inland  provinces,  the  cost  of  transport 
took  away  the  profit  of  importing  grain  from  Egjrpt  or 
Odessa.  There  was  no  Gasa  Annonaria,  and  no  fixed  price  of 
bread  there  ;  and  therefore  agriculture  flourished  as  it  did 
in  Lombardy,  the  Campagna  Felice  of  Naples,  the  plain  of 
Pisa,  or  any  other  prosperous  part  of  Italy.  In  the  latter, 
it  was  in  garden  cultivation  that  the  little  proprietors,  as  in 
nearly  the  whole  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  were  engaged. 
The  enchanting  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Gandolfo  and  Nemi, 
the  hills  around  L'Aricia  and  Marino,  are  all  laid  out  in 
the  cultivation  of  grapes,  olives,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  chest- 
nuts. No  competition  from  without  was  to  be  dreaded  by 
them,  as,  at  least  until  the  introduction  of  steam,  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  such  productions  by  distant  sea  voyages, 
BO  as  to  compete  with  those  raised  in  equally  favourable 
situations  within  a  few  miles  of  the  market  at  home.  In 
these  places,  therefore,  the  peculiar  evil  which  blasted  all 
attempts  at  grain  cultivation  in  the  Campagna  was  not  felt; 
and  hence,  though  in  the  Roman  states,  and  subject,  in 
other  respects,  to  precisely  the  same  government  as  the 
Agro  Romano,  they  exhibit  not  merely  a  good,  but  the 
most  admirable  cultivation. 

If  any  doubt  could  exist  on  this  subject,  it  would  be 
removed  by  two  other  facts  connected  with  agriculture  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean—Hjne  in  ancient  and  one 
in  modem  tiroes. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that,  while  agriculture  dechned  in 
Italy,  as  has  been  shown,  from  the  time  of  Tiberius,  until  at 
length  nearly  the  whole  plains  of  that  peninsula  were  turned 
into  grass,  it,  from  the  same  date,  took  an  extraordinary 
start  in  Spain  and  Libya.  And  to  such  a  length  had  the 
improvement  of  Africa  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the 
market  of  Rome  and  Italy  gone,  that  it  contained,  at  the 
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time  of  its  iDvasioQ  bj  the  Vandals  tinder  Genserlc,  in  the 
year  430  of  the  Christian  era,  twenty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tanta,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded  -with  reason  ag  the  gar- 
den of  the  human  race.  "  The  long  and  narrow  tract," 
saja  Gibbon,  "  of  the  African  coast  -was  filled,  when  the 
Vandala  approached  its  shores,  with  frequent  monuments  of 
Roman  art  and  magnificence ;  and  the  respective  degrees 
of  improvement  might  be  accurately  measured  by  the  dis- 
tance from  Carthage  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  simple 
reflection  will  impress  every  thinking  mind  with  the  clearest 
idea  of  its  fertility  and  cultivation.  The  country  was  extremely 
populous  ;  the  inhabitants  reserved  a  liberal  supply  for  their 
own  use ;  and  the  annual  eimortation,  paeticularlt  of 
WHEAT,  was  so  regular  and  pfmtiful,  thai  Africa  deserved 
the  name  of  the  common  granary  of  Rome  and  of  mankind."  * 
Nor  had  bpain  flourished  less  during  the  long  tranquillity 
and  protection  of  the  legions.  In  the  year  409  after  Christ, 
when  it  was  first  invaded  by  the  barbarians,  its  situation  is 
thus  described  by  the  great  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "  The  situation  of  Spain, 
separated  on  all  sides  from  the  enemies  of  Rome  by  the 
sea,  by  the  mountains,  and  by  intermediate  provinces,  had 
secured  the  long  tranquillity  of  that  remote  and  sequestered 
country  ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a  sure  symptom  of 
domestic  kamtiness,  that,  in  a  period  of  four  hundred  years, 
Spain  furnished  very  few  materials  to  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  cities  of  Merida,  Cordova,  Seville, 
and  Tarragona,  were  numbered  with  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Roman  world.  The  various  plenty  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  was  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  skill  of  an  industrious  people,  and  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support 
an  extensive  and  profitable  trade."  And  he  adds,  in  a  note, 
that  many  particulars  relative  to  the  fertility  and  trade  of 
Spain  may  be  found  in  Huet's  Commerce  des  Anciens,  c. 
40,  p.  228.  t 

These  facts  are  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
profound  attention,  for  they  point  in  a  decisive  manner — 
they  afford  the  expertm^entujn  cruets  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
the  long-continued  and  frightful  decay  of  Italian  agriculture 

■  QiBBON,  chap.  S3,  vol.  vi.  p.  £0.  f  Qibbob,  cbnp.  31,  toL  v.  p.  351. 
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during  tbe  reign  of  the  emperors.  For  here  it  appears  that, 
during  the  four  hundred  yeara  that  the  Western  Empire 
endured,  vhile  the  cultivation  of  grain  in  Italy  was  coa- 
Btantly  declining,  and  at  last  wholly  ceased,  insomach  that 
the  country  relapsed  entirely  into  a  state  of  nature,  or  vaa 
devoted  to  the  mere  raising  of  graea  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
agrumliitre  was  Nourishing  in  the  highest  degree  in  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  exportation  of 
grain  from  Africa  had  become  so  great  and  regular,  that  it 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  granary  of  Rome  and  of 
the  world  I  The  government  vas  the  same,  the  slavery  was 
the  same,  in  Africa  as  in  Italy.  Yet  in  the  one  coantry 
agriculture  rose,  daring  four  centuries,  to  the  highest  point 
of  elevation  ;  while  in  the  other,  during  the  same  period,  it 
sank  to  the  lowest  depression,  until  it  became  wellnigh 
extinct,  so  far  as  the  raising  of  grain  was  concerned.  How 
did  this  come  to  pass  %  It  could  not  hare  been  that  the 
labour  of  slaves  was  too  costly  to  raise  grain ;  for  it  was 
raised  at  a  great  profit,  and  to  a  prodigious  extent,  almost 
eniirely  hy  slaves,  in  Egypt  and  Libya.  What  was  it,  then, 
which  destroyed  agriculture  in  Italy  and  Greece,  while, 
under  circumstances  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  hvi  one, 
it  was,  at  the  very  same  time,  rising  to  the  very  highest 
prosperity  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Spain  ?  Evidently  thia 
one  circumstance,  —  that  Italy  and  Greece  were  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  the  theatre  of  long-established 
civilisation,  the  abode  of  opulence,  the  seat  of  wealth,  the 
centre  to  which  riches  flowed  from  the  extremities  of  the 
empire.  Founds  were  plentiful  there,  and  consequentlj 
labour  was  dear;  in  the  provinces  pence  were  few,  and 
therefore  it  was  cheap.  It  was  impossible,  under  a  free 
trade  in  grain,  for  the  one  to  compete  with  the  other.  It 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  agricultural  labour  is  now  foui^ 
pence  a-day  in  Poland,  tenpence  in  Ireland,  and  two  shil- 
lings in  Great  Britain. 

The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  Roman  empire,  while  it 
facilitated  in  many  respects  its  growth  and  final  settlement 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Capitol,  led  by  a  process  not  less 
certain,  and  still  mora  rapid,  to  its  ruin,  when  that  empire 
was  fully  extended.  If  any  one  will  took  at  the  map,  he 
will  see  that  the  Roman  empire  spread  outwards  from  tiie 
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shores  of  the  Mediteiranean.  It  embraced  all  the  monarcliies 
aod  republics  which,  in  the  preceding  ages  of  the  vorld,  had 
groWQ  up  around  that  inland  sea.  Water,  therefore,  afforded 
the  regular,  certain,  and  cheap  means  of  coQTe^ing  goods 
and  troops  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  Nature 
bad  spread  oat  a  vast  system  of  internal  navigation,  which 
brought  foreign  trade  in  a  manner  to  every  man's  door. 
The  legions  combated  altematelj  on  the  plains  of  Germany, 
in  the  Caledonian  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Attas.  But  much  as  this  singular 
and  apparently  Frorideutial  circumstance  aided  the  growth, 
and  for  a  season  increased  the  strength  of  the  empire,  it 
secretly  but  certainly  undermined  its  resources,  and  in  the 
end  proved  its  ruin.  The  free  trade  in  grain  which  it  neces- 
sarily brought  with  it,  when  the  same  dominion  stretched 
over  all  Spain  aod  Africa,  and  long-continued  peace  had 
brought  their  crops  to  compete  with  the  Italian  in  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Roman,  or  the  Grecian  in  that  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  markets,  destroyed  the  fabric  the  legions  had 
reared.  Italy  could  not  compete  with  Libya,  or  Greece  with 
Poland.  Rome  was  supplied  by  the  former,  Constantinople 
by  the  latter.  If  the  Mediterranean  wafted  the  legions  out 
in  the  rise  of  the  empire,  it  wafted  foreign  grain  in  in  its 
later  stages,  and  the  last  undid  all  that  the  former  had  done. 
The  race  of  agricultural  freemen  in  Italy,  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  legions  which  had  conquered  the  world,  became 
extinct ;  the  rabble  of  towns  were  unfit  for  the  labours,  and 
averse  to  the  dangers  of  war ;  mercenaries  became  the  only 
resource. 

The  fact  in  modem  times,  which  illustrates  and  confirms 
the  same  view  of  the  chief  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
empire  is,  that  a  similar  effect  has  taken  place,  and  is  at 
this  moment  in  full  operation  in  Romeiia,  and  all  the  envi- 
rons of  Constantinople.  Every  traveller  in  the  East  knows 
that  desolation  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  pervades  the  whole  environs  of  Constantinople  ;  that 
the  moment  you  emerge  from  the  gates  of  that  noble  city 
you  find  yourself  in  a  wilderness,  and  that  the  grass  comes 
up  to  your  horse's  girths  all  the  way  to  Adrianople. 
"  Romeiia,"  says  Slade,  "  jf  cultivated,  would  become  the 
granary  of  the  East ;"  whereas  Constantinople  depends  on 
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Odessa  for  daily  bread.  The  burial-grounda,  choked 
■ffith  weeds  and  underwood,  constantly  occurrmg  in  every 
traveller's  route,  far  remote  from  habitations,  are  eloquent 
testimonials  of  continued  depopulation.  The  living,  too,  are 
far  apart ;  a  town  about  every  fifty  miles,  a  village  every 
ten  miles,  is  deemed  close ;  and  horsemen  meeting  on  the 
highway  regard  each  other  as  objects  of  curiosity.*  This 
is  the  Agro  Romano  over  again.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that 
it  is  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government  which  occa- 
sions this  desolation  and  destruction  of  the  rural  population, 
for  many  parts  of  Turkey  are  not  only  well  cultivated  but 
most  densely  peopled — as,  for  example,  the  broad  tract  of 
Mount  Hsemus,  where  agriculture  is  in  as  admirable  a  state 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Tuscany  or  Switzerland.  "  No 
peasantry  in  the  world,"  says  Slade,  "  are  so  well  off  as  those 
of  Bulgaria ;  the  lowest  of  them  has  abundance  of  every- 
thing— meat,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  rice,  cheese,  wine,  bread, 
good  clothing,  a  warm  dwelling,  and  a  horse  to  ride  ;  where 
is  the  tyranny  under  which  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  are  generally  supposed  to  dwell  ?  Not  among  the  Bul- 
garians certainly.  1  wish  that,  in  every  country,  a  traveller 
could  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  find  a  good 
supper  and  warm  fire  in  every  cottage,  as  he  can  in  this 
part  of  European  Turkey."!  Clarke  gives  the  same  account 
of  the  peasantry  of  Parnassus  and  Olympia  ;  and  it  is  true 
generally  of  almost  all  the  mountain  districts  of  Turkey. 
How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  the  rich  and  level  plains  of 
Romelia,  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  thence  over  a 
breadth  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  Adrianople,  are 
a  desert  1  Slade  has  explained  it  in  a  word.  "  Constanti- 
nople depends  on  Odessa  for  its  daily  bread."  The  cry  for 
cheap  bread  in  Constantinople,  its  noble  harbour,  and  ready 
communication  by  water  with  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Ukraine  on  the  other,  have  done  the  whole.  Romelia, 
like  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  is  a  desert,  because  the  market 
of  Constantinople  is  lost  to  the  Turkish  cultivators  ;  because 
grain  can  be  brought  cheaper  from  the  Nile  and  the  Wolga 
than  raised  at  home,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of 
labour  in  those  remote  provinces  ;  and  because  the  Turkish 
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goTemmeDt,  dreading  aa  insurrection  in  the  capital,  have 
done  nothing  to  protect  native  industry. 

There  are  many  countries  to  whom  the  moat  unlimited 
freedom  in  the  importation  of  com  can  do  no  injury.  There 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  grain  countries,  aucli  as 
Poland  and  the  Ukraine :  they  ha?e  no  more  reason  to  dread 
the  importation  of  grain  than  Newcastle  that  of  coala,  or  the 
Scotch  Highlands  that  of  moor  game.  In  the  next  place, 
conntries  which  are  poor  need  never  fear  the  importation 
of  com  from  abroad,  for  they  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it; 
and  if  they  had,  it  would  not  be  brought  in  at  a  profit, 
because,  currency  being  scarce,  of  course  the  price  will  be 
low.  Lastly,  countries  whioh  have  vast  inland  tracts,  like 
Russia,  Austria,  France,  and  America,  especially  if  no  exten- 
sive system  of  water  communication  exists  in  their  interior, 
have  little  reason  to  apprehend  injury  from  the  most 
unrestricted  commerce  in  grain;  because  the  cost  of  inland 
carriage,  on  so  bulky  and  heavy  an  article  as  com,  is  so 
considerable  that  the  produce  of  foreign  harvests  can  never 
penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  or  come  to  supply  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  with  food. 

The  countries  which  have  reason  to  apprehend  injury,  and 
in  the  end  destmction,  to  their  native  agriculture  from  the 
unrestricted  admission  of  foreign  com,  are  those  which, 
though  they  may  possess  a  territory  in  many  places  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  grain  crops,  are  yet  rich,  far 
advanced  in  civilisation,  with  a  narrow  territory,  and  their 
principal  towns  on  the  sea-coast.  They  have  everything  to 
dread  from  foreign  importation;  because  both  the  plenty  of 
currency  which  opulence  brings  in  its  train,  and  the  heavy 
public  burdens  with  which  it  is  invariably  attended,  render 
labour  dear  at  home,  by  lowering  the  vfdue  of  money  and 
raising  the  weight  of  taxation.  If  long  continued,  an  unre- 
stricted foreign  importation  cannot  fail  to  min  agriculture 
and  destroy  domestic  strength  in  such  a  state.  Italy  and 
Greece  stood  eminently  in  such  a  situation;  for  all  their 
great  towns  were  upon  the  sea-coast,  their  territory  was 
narrow,  and  being  successively  the  seats  of  empire,  and  the 
centres  of  long-continued  opulence,  money  was  more  plenti- 
ful, and  therefore  production  dearer,  than  in  those  remote 
and  poorer  states  from  which  grain  might  be  brought  to 
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their  great  towns  by  Eea-carriage.  In  tbe  present  ctrenm- 
stances  of  this  country,  ve  Tould  do  veil  to  bear  in  mind 
the  followiog  reflections  of  Sinnondi: — "It  is  not  to  do 
purpose  that  we  bave  entered  into  the  foregoing  details  con- 
cerning the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  neogfaboarhood  of 
Rome;  for  we  are  persuaded  that  a  aniTersal  tendency  in 
Europe  menaces  vs  with  the  smne  calamities,  even  in  those 
countries  which  at  present  seem  to  adopt  an  entirely  opposite 
system ;  onlt/  the  Romaue  have  gone  through  the  ettreer,  tehile 
we  are  only  entering  vpon  it."* 

The  times  are  past,  indeed,  when  gratuitous  diiAributians 
of  grain  will  be  made  to  an  idle  population,  as  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  or  bread  be  sold  for  centuries  by  Goran- 
ment  at  a  fixed  and  low  price,  as  ander  their  Filial  sac- 
cesBors.  But  the  same  causes  vbidi  produced  tfaese  ^ects 
are  still  in  operation.  The  cry  for  cheap  In^ad  in  a  popn- 
lons  state,  is  as  menacing  aa  it  was  to  the  emperors  or  popes 
of  Rome,  The  only  difference  is,  the  sacrifioe  of  domestic 
industry  is  now  more  disguised.  The  thing  is  done ;  bnt  it  is 
done  not  openly,  by  pubhc  delireries  of  the  foreign  grain  at 
low  prices,  but  indirectly  under  the  specious  guise  of  free 
trade.  Ooremment  does  not  say,  "  We  will  import  Polish 
grain,  and  sell  it  permanently  at  36s.  or  408.  a-<{aarter;'' 
but  it  says,  "  We  will  open  our  harbonrs  to  the  Polish 
farmers,  who  can  do  so.  We  will  admit  grain  duty-free 
from  a  eooDtry  where  wages  are  sixpence  a-day,  and  rents 
half-a-crown  an  acre."  They  thus  force  down  the  prioe  <tf 
grain  to  the  foreign  level,  augmented  only  by  the  cost  and 
pro6t  of  importation,  as  effectnally  aa  ever  did  the  emperon 
or  the  Casa  A-nnonaria  of  Rome. 

And  what  has  Rome — the  urban  population  of  Rome^ 
for  whose  supposed  interests,  and  in  obedience  to  whose 
menacing  cry,  the  Roman  mailet  has  for  eighteen  centuries 
been  supplied  with  foreign  bread — what  have  they  gained 
by  this  long  concession  of  Government  to  their  wislws  1 
Sismondi  has  told  us  in  one  word^"  In  Rome  there  is  no 
commerce  between  the  toum  and  the- country."-  They  would 
have  foreign  grain  with  its  consequences,  and  M«y  hsve  had 
foreign  grain  with  its  eonsequeneea.  And  what  have  been 
these  consequences  ?     Why,  that  the  Eternal  City,  whidi, 
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even  vhen  tal:eD  by  the  Goths,  had  1,200,000  inhabitants 
vithin  its  walls,  can  nov  scarcely  number  170,000,  and 
these  almost  entirety  in  poverty,  and  mainly  supported  by 
iixe  infloz  and  expenditure  of  foreigners.  The  Campagna, 
once  BO  fruitful  and  so  peopled,  has  become  a  desert.  No 
inhabitant  of  the  Roman  States  buys  anything  in  Rome. 
Their  glory  is  departed ;  it  has  gone  to  other  people  and 
other  lands.  And  what  vould  have  been  the  result,  if  this 
wretched  concession  to  blind  and  unforeseeing  popular  cla- 
mour had  not  taken  place  1  Why,  that  Rome  would  hare 
been  what  Naples,  where  domestic  indusUy  is  protected,  has 
become ;  it  would  hare  nutnb^^  400,000  busy  and  active 
citizens  within  ita  walls.  The  Campagna  would  hare  been 
what  the  Marches  of  Ancona  now  are.  Between  Rome  and 
the  Campagna,  a  million  of  happy  and  industrious  human 
beings  would  hftre  existed  in  the  Agro  Romano,  independent 
of  ail  the  world,  mutually  nourishing  and  supporting  eadi 
other — instead  of  170,000  indolent  and  inactive  citizens  of  a 
town,  painfully  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  bread,  and 
on  foreign  gold  for  tlie  means  of  purchasing  it. 

Disastrous  as  have  been  the  consequences  of  a  free  trade 
in  grain  to  the  Roman  States,  alike  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  it  was  introduced  by  its  rulers  in  antiquity  under  the 
influence  of  noble  and  enlightened  principles.  The  whole 
civilised  world  was  then  one  state;  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  the  plains  of  Libya  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the 
en^ierora,  as  much  as  the  .  shores  of  the  Tiber  or  the  fi^ds 
of  the  Campagna.  When  the  Roman  Government,  ruling 
BO  mighty  a  dominion,  permitted  the  harvests  of  Africa  and 
the  Ukraine  to  supplant  those  of  Italy  and  Greece,  they  did 
no  more  than  justice  to  their  varied  subjects.  Magnani- 
monsly  overlooking  local  interests  and  desires,  they  extended 
tbeir  vision  over  the  whole  civilised  world,  and 

"  View'd  with  equal  By«a,  aa  lords  of  all," 

their  Bobjects,  whether  in .  Italy,  Spam,  Egypt,  or  Libya. 
Tfao^h  the  seat  of  goremment  was  locally  on  the  Tiber, 
they  administered  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  alike  far  and  near.  If  the  Campagna  was  ruined,  the 
Delta  of  Egypt  flonrisbed  I  If  the  plains  of  Umbria  were 
desolate,  those  of  Libya  and  Spain,  equally  parts  of  the 
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empire,  were  waring  with  grain.  But  can  the  same  be  said 
of  England,  now  proclaiming  a  free  trade  in  grain,  not 
merely  with  her  colonieB  or  distant  provinces,  bat  with  her 
riralB  or  her  enemies?  Not  merely  with  Canada  and  Hin- 
doatan,  but  with  Russia  and  America? — with  countries 
jealous  of  her  power,  envioxw  of  her  fame,  coretons  of  her 
riches.  What  should  we  have  said  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Romans,  if  they  had  sacrificed  Italian  to  African  agriculture 
in  the  daje  of  Hannibal  ? — if  they  had  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginian  Senate  to  have  said,  "  We  will  not  arm 
our  galleys;  we  will  not  levy  armies;  we  will  prohibit  the 
importation  of  African  grain,  and  starve  you  into  submis- 
sion?" How  is  England  to  maintain  her  independence,  if 
the  Autocrat  of  Russia  and  the  President  of  America,  by 
issuing  their  orders  from  St  Petersburg  and  Washington, 
can  at  any  moment  stop  the  importation  of  ten  millions  of 
quarters  of  foreign  grain — that  is,  a  sixth  of  our  whole 
annual  consnmption  ?  And  are  we  to  render  desolate  our 
own  fields,  to  render  penniless  our  home  customers,  not  in 
order  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  distant  parts  of  our 
empire,  but  in  Order  to  enrich  and  vivify  our  enemies  1 

It  ia  said  public  opinion  runs  in  favour  of  such  a  change; 
that  the  manufacturing  has  become  the  dominant  interest  in 
the  stat'O;  that  wages  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  beat  down  to 
the  Continental  level;  and  that,  right  or  wrong,  the  thing 
must  be  done.  But,  be  the  present  opinion  of  the  majority 
what  it  may,  that  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  things :  it  will 
not  render  that  wise  which  ia  unwise.  Public  opinion  in 
Athens,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  was  nearly  unanimous 
to  apply  the  public  fiinds  to  the  support  of  the  theatres 
instead  of  the  army ;  and  they  got  the  battle  of  Cheeronea, 
and  subjugation  by  Philip,  for  their  reward.  Public  opinion, 
in  Europe,  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Crusades;  and 
millions  of  brave  men  left  their  bones  in  Asia  in  consequence. 
The  Senate  of  Carthage,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  their  democratic  community,  refused  to  send  succours  to 
Hannibal  in  Italy ;  and  they  brought,  in  consequence,  the 
legions  of  Scipio  Africanns  round  their  walls.  Public  opinion, 
in  France,  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  expedition  to 
Moscow:  "They  regarded  it,"  says  Segur,  "  as  a  men 
JmntiDg-party  of  six  months;"  but  that  did  not  hinder  it 
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from  bringing  the  Cossacks  to  Paris.  The  old  Romans 
were  unanimous  in  their  cry  for  cheap  bread,  and  thej 
bronght  the  Gothic  trumpet  to  their  gates  from  its  effects. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  in  1831, 
were  in  favour  of  Reform:  out  of  101,  98  county  members 
were  returned  in  the  Liberal  interest ;  and  now  they  have 
got  their  reward,  in  seeing  the  Reformed  Parliament  pre- 
paring to  abolish  all  protection  to  native  industry.  All  the 
greatest  and  most  destructive  calamities  recorded  in  history 
have  been  brought  about,  not  only  with  the  concurrence,  but 
in  obedience  to  the  fierce  demanc^  of  the  majority.  Protec- 
tion to  domestic  industry,  at  home  or  colonial,  is  the  unseen 
but  strongly-felt  bond  which  unites  together  the  far-distant 
provinces  of  the  British  empire  by  the  firm  bond  of  matual 
interest.  Withdraw  the  cement,  remove  the  bond,  and  the 
mighty  fabric  will  crumble  into  ruins. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  HAOAZIME,  OtmUM  *  DKHUt  ISSI]  • 

Obsutationb  made  on  the  spot  by  me  who  has  long 
regarded  the  political  changes  of  France  with  interest,  maj 
possibly  be  <^  service,  in  conveying  to  the  public  on  ^e 
other  side  of  the  Channel  some  idea  of  the  present  state  and 
future  prospecta  of  a  nation,  avowedly  followed  as  the  leader 
by  the  Liberal  party  all  over  the  world  in  the  great  work 
of  political  regeneration.  Such  a  sketch,  drawn  with  no 
feeling  of  political  or  national  animosity,  but  with  every 
wish  for  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  the  great  people 
among  whom  it  is  composed,  may  possibly  cool  many  viaionary 
hopes,  and  extinguish  some  ardent  anticipations  ;  but  it  will 
at  least  demonstrate  what  is  the  result,  in  the  circumstances 
where  it  has  been  most  triumphant,  of  democratic  ascend- 
ency ;  and  prepare  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Government  for  the  fate  which  awaits  them  if  they  continue 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  French  Liberals  in  the  career, 
one  stage  of  which  has  been  recently  brought,  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  to  so  triumphant  a  conclusion. 

Most  of  the  educated  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  viaited 
France  during  the  Restoration  ;  many  of  them  at  different 
times.  Every  one  thought  he  had  acquired  some  idea  of 
the  political  state  and  prospects  of  the  country,  and  was 
enabled  to  form  some  anticipations  as  to  its  future  destiny. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  say,  that  moat  of  these  views  were 
partial  or  erroneous.  They  were  so,  not  so  much  from  defect 
in  the  observation  of  France,  as  from  ignorance  of  the  politi- 
cal principles  and  passions  which  were  at  work  amongst  its 
inhabitants  ;  from  want  of  experience  of  the  result  of  demo- 

*  Written  during  a  reddeiLoe  of  tome  tnonths  ia  Fttfia  in  aummsr  1SS3. 
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eratic  coiiTiilgioDs ;  &oui  judging  of  a  country  over  which 
the  irave  of  RerolutifHt  had  passed,  vith  the  ideas  drawn 
from  one  -which  had  expelled  its  fnrj.  We  obseired  France 
accurately  enough,  but  we  did  so  with  English  eyes ;  we 
BOpposed  its  inhabitants  to  be  actuated  by  the  feelings, 
interests,  and  motives  which  were  then  at  work  among  our- 
selres,  and  could  form  no  conception  of  the  new  set  of 
principles  and  desires  which  are  stirred  np  during  the  agita- 
tion of  a  rerolatioD.  In  thic  respect  our  powers  of  obser- 
Tation  are  now  materially  improyed.  We  have  had  some 
experience  daring  the  last  three  years  of  democratic  con- 
Tulsion  ;  we  know  the  passions  and  desires  which  are 
developed  by  arraying  the  lower  orders  against  the  higher. 
We  have  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the  signs  and 
marks  of  rerolationaiy  terror.  Standing  thus  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  systems — 'at  the  extremity  of  Eogtish  liberty, 
and  the  entrance  of  French  democracy — we  are  now  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  tendency 
of  these  opposite  principiea  of  government ;  we  know  the 
landmai^  of  the  civilisation  which  is  receding  from  the 
Tiew,  and  bare  gained  some  acquaintance  with  the  perils  of 
that  which  is  approaching ;  and,  combining  recent  with 
former  ezperioice  ia  our  own  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
can  fn-m  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  fate  whidi  awaits 
them  and  ouiaeLres. 

The  leading  circanutanee  in  tbe  present  condition  of 
France  which  first  strikes  an  Eoglish  observer,  and  is  the 
most  important  &atnre  it  exhibits  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  is  the  enormous  and  apparently  irresistible  power  of 
the  central  government  at  Paris  over  all  the  rest  of  France. 
Thii  must  appear  rather  a  aingolar  result  alW  forty  years 
of  ardent  aspirations  after  freedom,  but  nevertheless  nothing 
is  more  certain,  and  it  constitutes  the  great  and  distinguish- 
ing resolt  of  the  Rerolution. 

Such  haa  been  the  centralisation  of  power  by  the  various 
dcBocratic  asBemblies  who  at  different  times  bare  ruled  the 
destinies  of  this  great  country,  thai;  there  is  hardly  a  Testige 
of  power  or  infloence  now  left  to  the  prorinces.  All  the 
situationa  of  emolom^tt  of  every  description,  from  the 
highest  to  tbe  lowest,  in  every  department  and  line  of  life, 
are  in  the  gift  of  Government    No  man,  in  a  situation 
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approacliing  to  that  of  a  gentleman,  can  riae  either  in  the 
cinl  or  military  career  id  an;  part  of  France,  unless  he  is 
promoted  by  the  central  offices  at  Paris.  These  are  general 
expressions  vhich  conre;  no  definite  idea.  A  few  examples 
vill  render  the  state  of  the  country  in  this  particular  more 
intelligible. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  who  now  hold  their  situations 
only  for  life,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  whole  army,  now  four  hundred  thousand  strong,  is  at 
the  disposal  of  Goyemment.  All  the  officers  in  that  great 
body  of  course  receive  their  appointment  from  the  War- 
office  at  Paris. 

The  navy,  no  inconsiderable  force,  is  also  appointed  by 
the  same  power. 

The  whole  artificers  and  officers  connected  with  the 
engineers  and  artillery,  a  most  numerous  body  in  a  country 
so  beset  with  fortifications  and  fortresses  as  France,  deriYe 
their  appointments  from  the  central  GoTemment. 

The  Custom-house  officers,  an  immense  body,  whose  huts 
and  stations  are  set  down  at  short  distances  all  round 
France,  are  all  nominated  by  the  central  office  at  Paris. 

The  PoBt-office,  in  every  department  throughout  the  king- 
dom, is  exclusively  filled  by  the  servants  of  Government. 

The  Pohce,  an  imtuense  force,  having  not  less  than  eighty 
thousand  employ^  in  constant  occupation,  and  which  ex- 
tends its  iron  net  over  the  whole  country,  are  all  appointed 
by  the  Minister  at  the  head  of  that  department. 

The  Clergy  over  the  whole  country  receive  their  salaries 
from  Government,  and  are  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  whole  teachers  of  youth  of  every  description,  in  all 
public  or  established  seminaries,  whether  parochial  or 
departmental,  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  management  of  the  roads,  bridges,  and  chauss^ea, 
throughout  all  the  kingdom,  is  intrusted  to  persons  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  No  man  can  break  a  stone,  or  mend  a 
bridge,  or  repair  a  pavement,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne,  un- 
less he  is  in  the  service  of  Government ;  and  all  the  labour- 
ers on  the  roads  have  a  uniform  hat,  with  the  words 
"  Cantonnier,"  or  "  Pontonnier,"  upon  it,  indicating  that 
they  are  in  the  service  of  the  state. 
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The  Post-horses  orer  all  France  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Crown.  Not  only  the  post-masters,  hut  every  postilion 
from  Brest  to  Marseilles,  and  Strasburg  to  Bordeanz,  is 
nominated  bj  the  GoTemment.  No  additional  hand  can 
be  added  in  the  remotest  relaj  of  horses  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Parisian  Bureau.  On  all  the  great  roads  in 
the  north  of  France  there  are  too  few  postiUons,  and 
travellers  are  daily  detained  hours  on  the  road,  not  because 
horses  aro  awanting,  but  because  it  has  not  pleased  the 
MinistFcrs  of  the  Interior  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of 
postihons  for  the  different  stations.  In  the  south  the  case 
is  the  reverse ;  the  postilions  are  too  numerous,  and  can 
hardly  hve,  from  the  division  of  their  business  among 
so  many  hands ;  bnt  the  mandate  has  gone  forth  from 
the  Tuileries,  and  obedience  must  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

The  vrhole  diligences,  stage-coaches,  mails,  and  convey- 
ances of  every  description  which  convey  travellers  by  relays 
of  horses  in  every  part  of  France,  must  employ  the  post- 
horses  and  postilions  appointed  at  the  different  stations  by 
the  Crown.  No  private  individual  or  company  can  run 
a  coach  with  relays  with  their  own  horses.  They  may 
establish  as  many  coaches  as  tliey  choose,  but  they  must  all 
be  drawn  by  the  royal  horses  and  poBtilions,  if  thej  do  not 
convey  the  travellers  en  voiturier  with  the  same  horses  all 
the  way.  This  great  monopoly  was  established  by  a  decree 
of  the  Directory,  9th  Dec.  1798,  which  is  in  these  terms  : 
"  Nul  autre  que  les  maitres  de  poste,  munis  d'ane  commis- 
sion sp^ale,  ne  pourra  ^tablir  de  relais  particuliers,  relayer 
ou  coodoire  k  titre  de  loaage  des  voyageurs  d'un  relais  ik  on 
autre,  k  peine  d'etre  contralnt  de  payer  par  forme  d'indemnit^ 
le  priz  de  la  course,  au  profit  des  maitres  de  poste  et  des 
postilions  qui  auront  kt4  frustr^" 

The  whole  firemen  throughout  France  are  organised  in 
battalions,  and  wear  a  uniform  like  soldiers,  and  are 
appointed  by  Government 

The  whole  Judges,  superior  and  inferior,  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  aa  well  as  the  Prefete,  Sous-Prefets,  Procureurs 
du  Roi,  and  in  general  all  the  legal  offices  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  appointed  by  Government.  The  only  eiception 
are  the  Juges  da  Paix,  a  sort  of  arbiters  and  mediators  ia 
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each  canton,  to  settle  the  trifling  dispatea  of  the  pewwit^ 
vbom  tbej  are  pennitted  to  name  far  tbemaelves. 

The  vhole  officen  employed  in  the  collection  of  the 
xereniie,  over  the  whde  coantrj,  are  appointed  bj  th« 
Goveniment.  Tfaej  are  an  extremelj  Domerous  body,  and 
add  immenselj  to  the  influence  of  the  central  antborltj, 
from  whom  all  their  ai^iatments  emanate. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  carry  this  enumeration  farther. 
Suffice  it  to  8&y,  that  the  GoTeniment  of  France  has  now 
drawn  to  itself  the  whole  patronage  in  every  department  <^ 
buainess  and  line  of  life  over  the  whole  country.  The 
Army,  the  NaTy,  the  Law,  the  Churcfa,  the  Profeasora  and 
teachers  of  CTeiy  description ;  the  Revenue,  the  Poat-office, 
the  Toads,  bridges,  and  canals,  the  post-horses,  the  postilions, 
the  firemen,  the  police,  the  gens-d'armes,  constitute  so 
many  different  branches  in  which  the  whole  patronage  is 
rested  in  the  central  Goremment  at  Paris,  and  in  which 
no  step  can  he  taken,  or  thing  attempted,  withoat  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  for  that  department,  or  the 
deputy  in  the  capital.  In  consequence  of  this  prodigiooa 
concentration  of  power  and  patronage  in  the  public  offices 
of  Paris,  and  the  totid  stripping  of  every  sort  of  influeace 
from  the  Departments,  the  habit  has  become  universal  in 
every  part  of  France,  of  looking  to  Paris,  not  only  for  the 
initiation  iu  every  measure  and  thought,  but  for  the  means 
of  getting  on  in  every  line  of  life.  Has  a  man  a  son  to 
pat  into  the  army  or  nary,  the  law,  the  church,  the  police, 
or  revenue  ?  He  finds  that  he  has  no  cbauee  of  success 
unless  he  is  taken  by  the  hand  by  the  Government.  Is  he 
anxious  to  make  him  a  professor,  a  teacher,  or  a  sdnral- 
master  1  He  is  obliged  to  lo<^  to  the  same  quarter  for  the 
means  of  advancement.  Is  his  ambition  limited  to  the 
humbler  situation  of  a  postmaster,  a  bridge  contractor,  a 
courier  or  a  postiUon  1  He  must  pay  Us  court  to  the 
Frefet  of  the  Department,  in  order  to  obtain  a  recommen- 
dation  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Director  of 
Bridges  and  Roads.  Is  he  even  reduced  to  earn  lus  bread 
by  breaking  stones  upon  the  highways,  at  paring  the 
streets  of  the  towns  ^  He  must  receive  the  wages  of 
Goremment,  and  must  wear  their  livery  for  his  twenty 
sous  a-day.      Thus,  in  every  department  and  line  of  li^ 
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GoTflrnmeDt  patron^e  is  indiapenBable,  and  the  only  vaj 
JD  which  suceesB  is  to  be  obtained  is  by  p^ing  ooort  to 
some  peraoD  in  ajithority. 

In  a  comioercial  and  manufacturing  country,  such  as 
Englaad,  many  and  Tarious  means  exist  o£  rising  to  wealth 
and  distmction,  independent  of  GoTemm^it ;  and  ui  some 
opposition  to  it  is  the  surer  passport  to  eminsnce  of  the 
two.  Under  the  old  constitution  of  England,  when  poli- 
tical power  was  rested  in  the  holders  of  great  property,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people  watched  their  proceedings 
with  distniBt  and  jealousy,  eminence  was  to  be  attained  in 
any  pnblic  professioD,  as  the  Bar  or  the  Senate,  chiefly  by 
acquiring  the  suffrages  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
citizens;  and  hence  the  popular  independrat  line  was  the 
ono  which  in  general  led  soonest  to  fame  and  eminence. 
Commerce  and  mannfactnres  opened  up  a  thousand  channels 
of  lucrative  industry,  independent  altogether  of  Government 
support;  and  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
patronage,  great  part  of  the  Church,  and  the  majority  of 
all  establishments  for  eduction,  were  in  the  hands  of 
corporations  or  private  individuals,  often  in  opposition  to, 
or  unconnected  with.  Ministerial  influence.  But  the  reverse 
of  aU  this  obtains  in  France.  There  Uttlc' commerce  or 
manufaetm%s  are,  comparatively  speaking,  to  be  found. 
With  the  exception  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Booen, 
and  Marseilles,  no  commercial  cities  exist;  and  the  innunie-- 
rable  channels  for  private  adventure  which  the  colonial 
possessioos  and  immense'  trade  of  Britain  open  up  are 
unknown.  All  the  private  estabUshmrats  or  corporations 
vested  with  patronage  in  aay  line,  as  the  Church,  education, 
charity,  or  t^e  like,  were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution 
of  1 79  3,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  great  and  overwhelming 
power  of  Government,  standing  tiie  more  prominently 
forward,  fnsn  the  extinction  of  every  rival  authority  which 
might  compete  with  its  influence. 

From  die  same  cause  has  arisen  a  degree  of  slavish 
Bubmiaaion,  in  all  the  provinces  of  France,  to  the  will  or 
ct^^rice  of  the  Metropolis,  which  is  almost  incredible,  and 
says  bat  little  for  the  independence  of  thought  and  character 
which  has  grown  up  in  that  country  since  the  schoolmaster 
baa  been  abroad.    From  the  habit  of  looking  to  Paris  for 
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directioDB  in  eTerything,  from  the  making  of  a  King  to  the 
repairing  of  a  bridge,  they  have  absolutely  lost  the  pover 
of  judging  for  themselres,  or  taking  the  initiative  in  any- 
thing either  of  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  moment.  This 
appears,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  all  the  political 
changes  vhich  have  taken  place  in  the  country  for  the  last 
forty  years.  Ever  since  the  bones  of  old  France  were 
broken  by  the  Constitueut  Assembly;  since  the  Parliamenta, 
the  Proyiuces,  the  Church,  the  Incorporations,  were  swept 
away  by  its  gigantic  acts  of  democratic  despotism,  the 
departments  have  suak  into  absolute  insignificance,  and 
everything  has  been  determined  by  the  will  of  the  capital, 
and  the  acts  of  the  Central  Government  at  its  head. 
When  the  Girondists,  the  illustrious  representatives  of  the 
country  districts,  were  proscribed,  the  most  violent  feelings 
of  indignation  spread  through  the  South  and  West  of 
France.  Sixty-five,  out  of  the  eighty-four  departments, 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  despotism  of  the  capital; 
but  the  unwonted  exertion  surpassed  their  strength,  and 
they  soon  yielded,  without  a  struggle  worth  the  notice  of 
history,  to  its  usurped  authority.  When  Robespierre 
executed  Danton  and  his  adherents;  when  he  himself 
sank  under  the  stroke  of  the  Thermidorians;  when  Napo~ 
leon  overthrew  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  in  October 
1795;  when  the  Dbectory  were  expelled  by  the  bayonets 
of  Augereau,  on  the  18th  Fructidor  1797;  when  Napoleon 
seized  the  reigns  of  power  in  November  1799;  when  be 
declared  himself  Emperor,  and  overturned  all  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  in  1804;  when  he  was  vanquished  by 
the  AUies  in  1814;  when  he  resumed  the  helm  in  1615; 
when  he  was  finally  dethroned  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo; 
when  the  revolt  of  the  Barricades,  in  July  1830,  established 
a  revolationary  Government  ia  the  capital;  when  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  at  the  cloister  of  St  Merri 
defeated  a  similar  attempt  two  years  afterwards,  the 
obedient  departments  were  equally  ready  with  their 
addresses  of  congratulation.  On  every  one  of  these  various, 
contradictory,  and  inconsistent  changes,  France  submitted 
at  once  to  the  dictatorial  power  of  Paris ;  and  thirty  millions 
of  men  wilhngly  took  the  law  from  the  caprices  or  passions 
of  a  few  hundred  thoosands.     The  subjection  of  Bome  to 
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'tlie  PrsetoriaD  Guards,  or  of  Torkej  to  the  JaDizaries,  was 
never  more  complete. 

It  vas  not  thus  in  old  France.  The  greatest  and  most 
glorious  efforts  of  her  people,  is  favour  of  freedom,  vere 
made  when  the  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies.  The  English  more  than  once  wrested 
Paris  Irom  their  graap ;  but  the  forces  of  the  south  rallied 
behind  the  Loire,  and  at  length  expelled  the  cruel  iuTaders 
fix)m  their  shores.  The  forces  of  the  League  were  long  in 
possession  of  the  capital;  but  Henry  IV.,  at  the  head  of 
the  Militia  of  the  Provinces,  at  length  conquered  its  citizens, 
and  Paris  receiTed  a  master  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Revolution  of  1789  commenced  with  the  provinces: 
it  was  their  Parliaments  which,  under  Louis  XV.  and 
XVI.,  spread  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power 
through  the  country ;  and  it  was  from  their  exertions 
that  the  unanimous  spirit,  which  compelled  the  Court  to 
convoke  the  States-general,  arose.  Now,  all  is  changed : 
not  a  mnrmur,  not  a  complaint  against  the  acts  of  the 
capital,  is  to  be  heard  from  Calais  to  Bayonne;  but  the 
obedient  departments  are  equally  ready  at  the  arrival  of 
the  mail,  or  the  receipt  of  the  telegraph,  to  hail  with  shouts 
a  Republic  or  an  Empire — a  Dictator  or  a  Consul — a 
Robespierre  or  a  Napoleon — a  Monarch,  the  heir  of  four- 
teen centuries — or  a  Hero,  the  child  of  a  hundred 
victories. 

All  the  great  and  useful  undertakings,  which  in  England, 
and  all  free  countries,  emanate  from  the  capital  or  skill  of 
individuals  or  associated  bodies,  in  France  spring  from  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  alone.  Their  univer- 
sities, schools,  and  colleges;  academies  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction ;  military  and  polytechnic  schools ; 
hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  libraries,  museums,  and 
public  establishments  of  all  sorts;  their  harbours,  bridges, 
roads,  canals — everything,  in  short,  originates  witli,  and  is 
directed  by,  the  Government.  Hence,  individuals  in  France 
Beldom  attempt  anything  for  the  public  good:  private 
Advantage  or  amusement,  the  rise  of  fortune  or  the  increase 
of  power,  constitute  the  general  motives  of  action.  Like 
the  passengeiB  in  a  ship,  or  the  soldiers  in  an  army,  the 
French  surrender  themselves,  without  a  stm^le,  to  the 
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'  guidance  of  those  in  possession  of  the  helm ;  or  if  they  rise 
in  rebellion  against  them,  it  is  not  bo  mudi  from  an;  view 
to  the  public  good,  as  from  a  desire  to  secure  to  tbemselTes 
the  advantages  vhidi  the  possession  of  political  power 
confers. 

This  extraordinary  concentration  of  cTerything  in  the 
Central  Governmest  at  Paris,  always  existed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  France ;  but  it  has  been  increased  to  a  most 
extraordinary  degree  noder  the  democratic  rule  of  the  last 
forty  years.  It  was  the  Constituent  Assembly,  borne  for^ 
vard  on  the  gales  of  rerolutionwy  fervour,  which  made  the 
greatest  additions  to  the  power  of  Government — not  merely 
by  the  cmicentration  of  patronage  and  direction  of  erery 
kind  in  Ministers,  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  Aristocracy, 
the  Church,  the  Incorporations  ; — eyerything,  in  short,  vhi^ 
could  withstand  or  counterbalance  the  influence  of  Crovera-- 
ment.  The  people,  charmed  with  the  installation  of  their 
representatives  in  supreme  power,  readily  acquiesced  in,  or 
rather  strenuously  supported,  all  the  additions  made  by  the 
democratic  Legislature  to  the  powers  of  the  Executive ; 
fondly  imagining  that,  by  so  doing,  they  were  laying  the 
surest  foundation  for  the  continuance  of  their  own  power. 
They  little  foresaw,  what  the  event  soon  demonstrated,  that 
they  were  incapable,  in  the  long  run,  of  preserving  this 
power  ;  that  it  would  speedily  fall  into  the  hands  of  ambi- 
tious or  designing  men,  who  flattered  their  passions,  in  order 
to  secure  the  possession  of  lu'bitrary  authority  for  themselves ; 
and  that,  in  the  end,  the  absolute  despotism,  which  they 
had  created  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  rule  of  the 
multitude,  would  terminate  in  imposing  on  them  the  most 
abject  servitude.  When  Napoleon  came  to  the  throne,  he 
found  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  great  changes  in  the 
practical  working  of  Government ;  be  found  a  despotism 
ready  made  to  his  hand,  and  had  only  to  seize  the  reins,  so 
tightly  bitted  on  the  nation  by  his  revolutionary  prede- 
cessors. 

The  Revolution  of  July  made  no  difference  in  this  respeet; 
or  rather  it  tended  to  concentrate  still  farther  in  the  metro- 
polis the  authority  and  power  of  Government.  The  aUe 
and  indefatigable  leaders  who  during  the  fifteen  yearaof  ihe 
Restoration  had  laboured  incessantly  to  sabvert  Uie  antlio- 
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rity  of  the  Rojalists,  bad  no  sooner  aocceeded  than  ikey 
quietly  took  posseseiou  of  all  the  powers  which  they  enjoyed, 
and,  supported  vith  m(H-e  talent,  and  a  greater  display  of 
armed  force,  exercised  them  vith  far  greater  sererity.  No 
concessions  to  real  freedom  were  made — no  diTi»on  of  the 
powers  of  the  Ezecutire  took  places  All  appointments  ia 
every  line  still  flow  from  Paris  :  not  a  postilion  can  ride  a 
post-horse,  not  a  peasant  break  a  stone  on  the  highways,  from 
the  Channel  to  the  Pyrmees,  unless  authorised  by  the  central 
authority.  The  Legislature  convoked  by  Louis  Philippe 
has  done  mnch  to  abridge  the  authority  of  others,  but 
nothing  to  diminish  that  which  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  the 
authority  of  the  Executire.  They  hare  destroyed  the  here- 
ditary legislature,  the  last  remnant  of  European  cirilisation 
which  the  convuleions  of  their  predecessors  had  left,  but 
done  nothing  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  ExecutiTe. 
Louis  Philippe  enjoys,  during  the  precarious  tenure  of  his 
crown,  at  the  will  of  the  Pnetorian  Guards  of  Paris,  more 
absolute  authority  than  erer  was  held  by  the  most  despotic 
of  the  Bourbon  race. 

France  being  held  in  absolute  subjection  by  Paris,  all 
that  ia  necessary  to  preserre  this  authority  is  to  secure  the 
mastery  of  the  capital.  Marshal  Soult  has  taught  the 
Citizen  King  how  this  is  to  be  done.  He  keeps  an  immense 
military  force,  from  35,000  to  40,000  men,  constantly  in 
the  capital ;  and  an  equal  force  is  stationed  within  twelve 
miles  round,  ready  to  march  at  a  signal  from  the  telegraph 
on  Montmartre,  in  a  few  hours,  to  crush  any  attempt  at 
insnrrection.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  50,000  Nation^ 
Guards  in  Paris,  and  25,000  more  in  the  Banlieue,  or  rural 
district  round  its  walla,  admirably  equipped,  well  drilled, 
and,  to  appearance  at  least,  quite  equal  to  the  regular 
soldiers.  Of  this  great  force,  above  5000,  half  r^ulars  and 
half  National  Guards,  are  every  night  on  duty  as  sentinels, 
or  patrols,  in  the  capital  There  is  not  a  street  where 
several  sentinels,  on  foot  or  horseback,  are  not  stationed, 
and  each  within  call  of  a  picqnet  or  patrol,  ready  to  render 
aid,  if  required,  at  a  minute's  notice.  Paris,  in  a  period  of 
profound  peace,  without  an  enemy  approaching  the  Rhine, 
resembles  rather  a  city  in  bouriy  ezpectatjon  of  an  assault  from 
a  beleaguering  enemy  than  the  capital  ofapeaceful  monarchy. 
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In  addition  to  this  prodigious  display  of  military  force, 
the  Civil  Employes,  the  Police,  constitute  a  body  nearly  as 
formidable,  and,  to  individuals  at  least,  much  more  d&ngeroua. 
Not  only  are  the  streets  constantly  traversed  by  this  force 
in  their  appropriate  dress,  but  more  than  half  their  number 
are  always  prowling  about,  disguised  as  workmen  or  trades- 
men, to  pick  up  information,  mark  individuals,  and  arrest 
discontented  characters.  They  enter  coffeehouses,  mingle  in 
groups,  overhear  conversations,  join  in  discussions,  and,  if 
they  discover  anything  seditious  or  dangerous,  they  either 
arrest  the  delinquent  at  once,  and  hand  him  over  to  the 
nearest  guard,  or  deuounce  him  to  theur  superiors,  and  he  is 
arrested  at  night  by  an  armed  force  in  his  bed.  Onoe 
incarcerated,  his  career,  for  a  long  time  at  leasts  is  termi- 
nated :  he  is  allowed  to  lie  there  till  his  projects  evaporate, 
or  bis  associates  are  dispersed,  without  either  being  disdiarged 
or  brought  to  trial.  There  is  not  a  night  at  this  time  (July 
1833)  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  are  not  arrested 
in  this  way  by  the  police ;  and  nothing  is  heard  of  their 
subsequent  trial. 

From  the  long  continuance  of  these  arrests  by  the  police, 
the  prisons  of  Paris,  spacious  as  they  are,  and  ample  as  they 
were  found  daring  the  Reign  of  Terror,  have  become  unable 
to  contain  their  numerous  inmates.  Fresh  and  extraordinary 
places  of  confinement  have  become  necessary.  A  new  jail, 
of  great  dimensions,  guarded  by  an  ample  military  force,  has 
been  constructed  by  the  Citizen  King  near  the  cemetery 
of  P^re  la  Chaise,  where  the  overflowings  of  the  other 
prisons  in  Paris  are  safely  lodged.  The  more  dangerous 
characters  are  conveyed  to  fortresses  in  the  interior,  or  the 
Chateau  of  Mount  St  Michael,  in  Normandy.  This  great 
state-prison,  capable  of  holding  many  hundred  prisoners,  is 
situated  in  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  and  amply 
tenanted  now  by  the  most  unruly  part  of  the  population  of 
Paris,  under  a  powerfid  military  and  naval  garrison. 

Above  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  arrested  after  the 
great  revolt  at  the  Cloister  of  St  Merri,  in  June  1832;  and, 
though  a  few  have  been  brought  to  trial  or  discharged,  the 
great  majority  still  remain  in  prison,  in  the  charge  of  the 
police,  under  warrants  apparently  of  interminable  duration. 
The  nightly  arrests  and  numerous  domiciliary  visite  are 
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constantlj  adding  to  this  immense  number,  and  gradually 
thinning  that  ardent  body  wlio  effected  the  Revolution  of 
Jidy,  and  have  proved  so  formidable  to  every  Government 
of  France,  eince  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  troubles 
in  1783.  The  fragment  of  this  body,  who  fought  at  the 
Cloister  of  St  Merri,  evinced  such  heroic  courage  and 
invincible  determination,  that  the  Government  have  resolved 
on  a  bellum  ad  intemecionem  with  such  formidable  antago- 
nists; and,  by  the  continued  application  of  arrests  and 
domiciliary  visits,  have  now  considerably  weakened  their 
numbers,  as  well  as  damped  their  hopes.  Still  it  is  against 
this  democratic  Rump  that  all  the  vigilance  of  the  police  is 
exerted.  The  Royalists  are  neglected  or  despised  ;  but  the 
Republicans,  whom  it  is  not  so  easy  to  daunt,  are  sought 
out  with  undecajing  vigilance,  and  treated  with  uucommoin 
severity. 

Public  meetings,  or  any  of  the  other  constitutional  modes 
of  giving  vent  to  general  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  are 
unknown  in  France.  If  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men 
were  collected  together  in  that  way,  they  would  infallibly 
be  assailed  by  the  military  force,  and  their  dispersion,  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  would  he  the  consequence. 

The  only  relic  of  freedom,  which  has  survived  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  is  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  journals  which  are  in  every  coffee-house  every 
morning,  without  seeing  that  all  the  efforts  of  despotism 
have  failed  in  coercing  this  mighty  instrument.  The  measures 
of  public  men  are  canvassed  with  unsparing  severity ;  and 
not  only  liberal,  but  revolutionary  measures  are  advocated 
with  great  earnestness,  and  no  small  share  of  ability.  It  is 
not,  however,  without  the  utmost  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  suppress  it  that  this  licentiousness  exists. 
Prosecutions  against  the  press  have  been  instituted  with  a 
degree  of  rigour  and  frequency,  since  the  Revolution  of  July, 
unknown  under  the  lenient  and  feeble  government  of  the 
Restoration.  The  Tribune,  which  is  the  leading  republican 
journal,  has  reached  its  eighty-second  prosecution  since  the 
Three  Glorious  Days.  More  prosecutions  have  been  insti- 
tuted since  the  accession  of  the  Citizen  King,  than  during 
the  whole  fifteen  that  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  was 
on    the   throne.      The   Government,    however,    have    not 
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vecttired  on  the  decisive  step  of  auppresedog  the  seditious 
journals,  or  estabhshiog  a  Ceusorship  of  the  Press.  The 
recollection  of  the  Three  Days,  which  commenced  with  the 
attempts  to  shut  up  the  printing-offices  of  some  newspapers, 
preTents  this  last  act  of  despotism.  The  National  Guard, 
in  all  prohahilitj,  woold  resist  such  an  attempt;  and,  if  not 
supported  hy  them,  it  would  endanger  the  crown  of  Louis 
Philippe.  GoTemment  has  apparently  discoTered  that  the 
retention  of  the  power  of  ahuse  consoles  the  Parisians  for 
the  loss  of  all  their  other  hbertiee.  They  read  the  news- 
papers and  see  the  Ministry  riolently  assailed,  and  imagine 
they  are  in  full  possession  of  freedom,  though  they  cannot 
travel  ten  leagues  fiwm  Paris  without  a  passport,  nor  go  to 
bed  in  the  evening  with  any  security  that  they  will  not  be 
arrested  during  the  night  by  the  police,  and  consigned  to 
prison,  without  any  possibihty  of  redress,  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  present  Government  appears  to  be  universally  dis- 
liked in  France.  You  may  travel  over  the  whole  country 
without  discovering  one  trace  of  attacbmect  to  the  reigning 
family.  Their  names  are  hardly  ever  mentioned  ;  by  com- 
mon consent  they  appear  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  by  till 
classes.  A  large  and  ardent  part  of  the  people  are  attached 
to  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  and  seize  every  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  admiration  of  that  illustrious  man.  Another 
large  and  formidable  body  have  openly  espoused  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  and  are  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours 
to  establish  their  favourite  dream  of  a  republic.  The 
Bojalists,  few  in  number  in  Paris  and  the  great  commercial 
towns,  abound  in  the  South  and  West,  and  openly  proclaim 
their  determination,  if  Paris  will  take  the  lead,  to  restore 
the  lawful  race  of  sovereigns.  But  Louis  Philippe  has  no 
partisans,  save  the  numerous  civil  and  military  employ^  who 
wear  his  livery  or  eat  his  bread.  Not  a  vestige  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Orleans  dynasty  ia  to  be  seen  in  France.  His 
presence  in  Paris  is  known  only  by  the  appearance  of  a 
mounted  patrol  on  each  side  of  the  arch  in  the  Place 
Carousel,  who  are  stationed  there  only  when  the  King  is  at 
the  Tuileries.  He  enters  the  capital,  and  leaves  it,  witbont 
any  one  inquiring  or  knowing  anything  about  him.  If 
he  is  seen  in  the  street,  not  a  head  is  uncovered,  not  a  crj 
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of  Vive  h  Rot  is  heard.  Nowhere  is  a  print  or  bast  of 
any  of  the  Royal  Family  to  be  seen.  Not  a  scrap  of  print- 
iug  narrating  any  of  their  proceedings  beyond  the  Govem- 
ment  journals  is  to  be  met  with.  You  may  travel  across 
the  kingdom,  or,  Trhat  is  of  more  consequence,  traverse 
Paris  in  every  direction,  without  being  made  avare,  by  any 
thing  you  see  or  here,  that  a  King  exists  in  France.  The 
RoyaUsts  detest  him  because  he  has  estabhshetl  a  revolu- 
tionary throne ;  the  Republicans,  because  he  has  belied  all 
his  professions  in  favour  of  freedom,  and  reared  a  military 
despotism  on  the  foundation  of  the  Barricades. 

The  French,  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  are 
in  a  very  peculiar  state.  They  are  discontented  with  every' 
thing ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  know  not  to  what  quarter  to 
look  for  relief  They  are  tired  of  the  Citizen  King,  whom 
they  accuse  of  saving  money,  and  preparing  for  America ; 
of  having  given  them  the  weight  of  a  despotism  without  its 
security,  and  the  exhaustion  of  military  preparation  without 
either  its  glory  or  its  advantages.  They  (exduding  the 
Royalists)  abhor  the  Bourbons,  whom  they  regard  as 
priest-ridden,  superstitious,  weak,  and  feeble ;  men  unfit  to 
govern  the  first  nation  in  the  world.  They  dread  a  Re- 
public as  likely  to  strip  them  of  their  sons  and  their 
fortunes  ;  to  induce  an  interminable  war  with  the  European 
Powers  ;  deprive  them  of  their  incomes,  and  possibly 
endanger  the  national  independence.  They  are  discontented 
with  the  present,  fearful  of  the  future,  and  find  their  only 
consolation  in  reverting  to  the  days  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Grand  Army,  as  a  brilliant  drama  now  lost  for  ever.  They 
are  in  the  situation  of  the  victim  of  passion,  or  the  slave  of 
pleasure,  who,  worn  out  with  enjoyment,  blasS  with  satiety, 
has  no  longer  any  enjoyment  in  life,  but  incessantly  reverts 
with  the  prorient  restlessness  of  premature  age  to  the  orgies 
and  the  excesses  of  his  youth. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  upholds  the  reigning  dynasty, 
if  it  is  hated  equally  by  both  the  great  parties  who  divide 
France,  and  can  number  none  but  its  own  official  dependants 
among  its  supporters  "i  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
immense  extent  of  the  pecuniary  losses  which  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July  occasioned  to  all  men  of  any  property  in  the 
country,  and  the  recollection  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which 
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is  etill  ¥ividly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  existing  genera- 

tiOD. 

On  the  EngUsh  aide  of  the  Channel,  few  are  aware  of  the 
enormous  pecuniary  losses  with  which  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cracy in  July  1830  was  attended.  Id  Paris,  all  parties 
are  agreed  that  the  depreciation  of  property  of  every 
description  in  consequence  of  that  erent  was  about  a  third ; 
in  other  words,  every  man  found  himself  a  third  poorer 
after  the  oyerthrow  of  Charles  X.  than  he  was  before  it. 
Over  the  remainder  of  France  the  losses  sustained  were 
nearly  as  great,  in  some  places  still  heavier.  For  the  two 
years  which  succeeded  the  Barricades,  trade  and  commerce 
of  every  description  were  at  a  stand ;  the  import  of  goods 
declined  a  fourth,  and  one  half  of  the  shopkeepers  in  Paris 
and  all  the  great  towns  became  bankrupt.  The  distress 
among  the  labouring  classes,  and  especially  those  who 
depended  on  the  sale  of  articles  of  manu&ctured  industry 
or  luxury,  was  unprecedented.  It  is  the  recollection  of  this 
long  period  of  national  agony  which  upholds  the  throne  of 
Louis  Philippe.  The  National  Guard  of  Paris,  who  are  in 
truth  the  nding  power  in  France,  know  by  bitter  experience 
to  what  a  revolution,  even  of  the  most  bloodless  kind,  leads 
— decay  of  business,  decline  of  credit,  stoppage  of  sales, 
pressure  of  creditors.  They  recollect  the  innumerable 
bankruptcies  of  1830  and  1831,  and  are  resolved  that  their 
names  shall  not  enter  the  list.  They  know  that  the  next 
convulsion  would  establish  a  republic  in  unbridled  sove- 
reignty ;  they  know  the  principles  of  these  apostles  of 
democracy ;  they  recollect  their  actions ;  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  float  before  their  eyes. 
They  have  a  vivid  impression  also  of  the  external  conse- 
quences of  such  an  event :  they  know  that  their  hot-headed 
youth  would  instantly  preM  forward  to  regain  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine  ;  they  foresee  a  European  war,  a  cessation  of 
the  influx  of  foreign  wealth  into  Paris,  and  possibly  a  third 
visit  by  the  Cossacks  to  the  Champs  Elys^es.  These  are  the 
considerations  which  maintain  the  allegiance  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  uphold  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  when 
there  is  not  one  spark  of  real  attachment  to  him  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  He  is  supported,  not  because  his  character 
is  loved,  his  achievements  admired,  or  his  principles  vene- 
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rated,  but  because  he  is  the  last  barrier  between  France  and 
revolutioDarj  sufiering,  and  because  the  people  have  drunk 
too  deep  of  that  draught  to  tolerate  a  repetition  of  its 
bitterness. 

Although,  therefore,  there  is  a  large  and  energetic  and 
most  formidable  party  in  France,  who  are  ardently  devoted 
to  revolutionary  principles,  and  long  for  a  republic,  as  the 
commencement  of  every  imaginable  felicity  ;  yet  the  body 
in  whom  power  is  at  present  really  vested,  is  esBentiallj 
conser^-ative.  The  National  Guard  of  Paris,  composed  of 
the  most  reputable  of  the  citizens  of  that  great  metropolis, 
equipped  at  their  own  espense,  and  receiving  no  pay  from 
Government,  consists  of  the  very  persons  who  have  suffered 
most  severely  by  the  late  convidsions.  They  fonn  the  rul- 
ing power  in  France  ;  for  to  them,  more  than  the  garrison 
of  the  capital,  the  Government  look  for  that  support  which 
is  so  necessary  amidst  the  furious  factions  by  whom  they  are 
assailed  ;  and  to  their  opinions  the  people  attach  a  degree  of 
weight  which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  body  in  France. 
The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  disregarded,  the  Legislative  Body 
despised  ;  but  the  National  Guard  is  the  object  of  universal 
respect,  because  every  one  feels  that  it  possesses  the  power 
of  making  and  unmaking  kings.  The  Crown  does  not 
hesitate  to  act  in  opposition  to  a  vote  of  both  Chambers ;  but 
the  disapprobation  of  a  majority  of  the  National  Guard  is 
sure  to  command  attention.  In  vain  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  refused  a  vote  of  supplies  for  the  erection  of 
detached  forts  round  Paris ;  the  ground  was  nevertheless 
purchased,  and  the  sappers  and  miners,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
were  busily  employed  &om  four  in  the  morning  till  twelve 
at  night,  in  their  construction  ;  hut  when  several  battalions 
of  the  National  Guard,  in  defiling  before  the  King,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Three  Days,  exclaimed,  "  A  bas  les  forts 
detach^"  the  works  were  suspended,  and  are  now  going  on 
only  at  Vincennes,  and  two  other  points.  That  which  was 
refused  to  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  Representatives  of 
France  is  conceded  at  once  to  the  cries  of  armed  men  :  the 
ultimate  decision  is  made  bj  the  bayonet ;  and  the  boasted 
improvements  of  modem  civilisation  terminate  in  the  same 
appeal  to  physical  strength  which  characterised  the  days  of 
Clovis. 
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This  contempt  into  vhich  the  Legislature  has  falloD,  ia 
ODe  of  the  great  featnres  of  France,  eiace  the  Rerolution  of 
Julj ;  but  it  ia  one  which  is  least  known  or  anderstood  oq 
the  English  side  of  the  Channel  The  causea  which  pro- 
duced it  had  been  long  in  operation,  but  it  was  that  erent 
which  brought  them  fiillj  and  prominently  into  view.  The 
supreme  power  haa  now  passed  into  other  hands.  It  was 
neither  the  Peers  nor  the  Commons,  but  the  Populace  in  the 
streets,  the  heroes  of  the  barricades,  who  seated  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  throne.  The  same  force,  it  is  acknowledged, 
possesses  the  power  to  dethrone  him  ;  and  hence  the  National 
Guard  of  the  coital,  as  the  organised  concentration  of  this 
power,  is  looked  to  with  respect.  The  departments,  it  is 
known,  will  hail  with  ahouts  whatever  king,  or  whatever  form 
of  government  the  armed  force  in  the  capital  choose  to 
impose ;  the  Deputies,  it  is  felt,  will  hasten  to  make  their 
snbmission  to  the  leaders  who  have  got  possession  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Bank,  the  Telegraph,  and  the  War-Office. 
Hence,  the  strife  of  &ction  is  no  longer  carried  on  by 
debates  in  the  Chambers,  or  efforts  in  the  Legislature.  The 
National  Guard  of  Paris  ia  the  body  to  which  all  attention 
is  directed  ;  and  if  the  departments  are  considered,  it  ia  not 
in  order  to  influence  their  representatives,  hut  to  procure 
addresses  or  petitions  from  members  of  their  National 
Guards,  to  forward  the  views  of  the  great  parties  at  work 
in  the  metropolis.  Such  petitions  or  addresses  are  daily  to 
be  seen  in  the  public  papers,  and  are  referred  to  with 
undisguised  satisfaction  by  the  parties  whose  views  they 
support.  No  regard  is  paid  but  to  the  men  who  have 
bayonets  in  their  hands.  Everything,  directly  or  indu^ctly, 
is  referred  to  physical  strength,  and  the  dreams  of  modem 
equality  are  fast  degenerating  into  the  lasting  empire  of  the 
sword. 

The  complete  insignificance  of  the  Chambers,  however,  ia 
to  be  referred  to  other  and  more  general  causes  than  the 
successful  revolt  of  the  barricades.  That  event  only  tore 
aside  the  veil  whidi  concealed  the  weakness  of  the  L^iala- 
ture  ;  and  openly  produmed  what  political  wisdom  had 
long  feared,  that  the  elements  of  an  authoritative  and  para- 
mount Legislature  do  not  exist  in  France.  When  the 
National  Assembly  destroyed  the  nobility,  the  landed  pro- 
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prietors,  the  clergy,  and  the  iocorporations  of  the  country, 
they  rendered  a  respectable  Legislature  impossible.  It  iB  in 
Tain  to  attempt  to  give  authority  or  weight  to  ordinary 
individuals  not  gifted  with  peculiar  talents,  by  merely  elect- 
ing them  members  of  Parliament.  If  they  do  not,  from 
their  birth,  descent,  fortune,  or  estates,  already  possess  it. 
their  mere  translation  in  the  Legislature  will  nerer  have  this 
effect.  The  House  of  Commons  under  the  old  English 
Constitution  was  so  powerful,  because  it  contained  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  great  and  lasting  interests  of  the 
country,  of  its  nobles,  its  landed  proprietors,  its  merchants, 
manufacturers,  burghers,  tradesmen,  and  peasants.  It  com- 
manded universal  respect,  because  every  man  felt  that  his 
own  interests  were  wound  up  with,  and  defended  by  a  por- 
tion of  that  body.  But  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case 
in  France  :  the  classes  are  destroyed  from  whom  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  varied  interests  must  be  chosen ;  the 
interests  in  the  nation  do  not  exist  whose  intermixture  is 
essential  to  a  weighty  legislature.  Elected  by  persons 
possessed  of  one  uniform  qualification — the  payment  of 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  francs,  or  eight 
pounds  sterling  a-year — the  deputies  are  the  representatives 
only  of  one  class  in  society,  the  small  proprietors.  The 
other  interests  in  the  state,  either  do  not  exist  or  are  not 
represented.  The  persons  who  are  chosen  are  seldom 
remarkable  either  for  their  fortune,  fiunily,  talent,  or  charac- 
ter. They  are,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  "neighbour 
like  ; "  indiriduals  of  a  bustling  character  or  ambitious  views, 
who  hare  taken  to  politics  as  the  best  and  most  lucrative 
profession  they  could  choose,  as  opening  the  door  most  easily 
to  the  innumerable  civil  and  military  offices  which  are  the 
object  of  universal  ambition  in  France.  Hence  they  are 
not  looked  up  to  with  respect  even  by  their  own  department, 
who  can  never  get  over  the  homeliness  of  their  origin  or 
moderation  of  their  fortune,  and  by  the  rest  of  France  are 
unknown  or  despised. 

The  chief  complaint  against  the  Legislature  in  France  is, 
that  it  is  swayed  by  corruption  and  interested  motives. 
That  complaint  has  greatly  increased  since  the  lowering  of 
the  freehold  qualification  from  three  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred francs  of  direct  taxes,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution 
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of  July.  This  change  has  opened  the  door  to  a  lower  and 
more  corruptible  class  of  men  ;  numbers  of  whom  got  into 
the  Legislature  by  making  the  most  vehement  professions  of 
Liberal  opinions  to  their  constituents,  which  they  instantly 
forgot  wheu  the  seductioua  of  office  and  emolument  were 
displayed  before  their  eyes.  The  majority  of  the  Chamber, 
it  is  alleged,  are  gained  by  con-uption  ;  and  the  more  the 
qualification  is  lowered,  the  worse  has  this  e?il  become. 
This  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  is  of 
unirersal  application.  The  more  that  you  descend  in  society, 
the  more  will  you  find  men  accessible  to  corruption  and 
selfish  considerations,  because  bribes  are  of  greater  value  to 
those  who  possess  little  or  nothing  than  to  those  who  possess 
a  great  deal.  Many  of  the  higher  ranks  are  corrupt,  but  the 
power  of  resisting  seduction  exists  to  a  greater  degree  among 
them  than  their  inferiors.  You  generally  run  the  risk  of 
insult  if  you  offer  a  man  or  woman  of  elevated  station  a 
bribe,  but  seldom  if  it  is  insinuated  into  the  hand  of  their 
valet  or  lady's  maid ;  and  when  the  ermine  of  the  Bench  is 
unspotted,  so  much  can  frequently  not  be  said  of  the  clerks 
or  servants  of  those  elevated  functionaries.  Where  the 
Legislature  is  elected  by  persons  of  that  inferior  description, 
the  influence  of  corruption  will  always  be  found  to  increase. 
It  ia  for  the  people  of  England  to  judge  whether  the 
Reformed  Parliament  is  or  is  not  destined  to  afford  another 
illustration  of  the  rule. 

To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing,  the  fact  is  certain, 
and  cannot  be  denied  by  any  person  practically  acquainted 
with  France,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  fallen  into 
the  most  complete  contempt.  Their  debates  have  almost 
disappeared  :  they  are  hardly  reported  by  the  public  press  ; 
seldom  is  any  opposition  to  be  seen  amongst  them.  When 
Louis  Philippe's  crown  was  in  jeopardy  in  June  1832,  it 
was  to  the  National  Guard,  and  not  to  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  that  all  parties  looked  with  anxiety.  A  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  old  English  Parliament  would  probably 
have  had  great  weight  with  an  English  body  of  insurgents, 
as  it  certainly  disarmed  the  formidable  mutineers  at  the 
Nore ;  but  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  Chambers  at  Paris 
would  have  had  little  or  no  effect.  A  hearty  cheer  from 
three  battalions  of  National  Guards  would  have  been  worth 
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a  hundred  votes  of  the  Chambers  ;  and  an  insurrection,  -which 
all  the  moral  force  of  Parliament  could  not  subdue,  fell  before 
the  vigour  of  two  regiments  of  National  Guards  from  the 
Baniieue. 

It  is  owing  apparently  to  this  prodigious  ascendency  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  that  the  freedom  of  discussion 
in  the  public  journals  has  survived  all  the  other  liberties  of 
France.  These  journals  are,  in  truth,  the  pleaders  before 
the  Supreme  Tribunals,  the  juntas  of  the  National  Guard, 
which  govern  the  country,  and  they  are  flattered  by  the 
fearlessness  of  the  language  -which  is  employed  before  them. 
They  are  as  tenacious  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  at  Paris  in 
consequence,  as  the  Prsetorian  Guards  or  Janizaries  were  of 
their  peculiai-  and  ruinous  privileges.  The  cries  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  ruling  power  in  France,  are  produced 
by  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  journals  on  the  different  sides, 
who  have  been  labouring  for  months  or  years  to  sway  their 
opinions.  Thus  the  ultimate  appeal  in  that  country  is  to 
the  editors  of  newspapers  and  the  holders  of  bayonets,  per- 
haps the  classes  of  all  others  who  are  most  unfit  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  public  affairs ;  and  certainly 
those  the  least  qualified,  in  the  end,  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  seductions  or  offers  of  a  powerful 
Executive. 

The  Central  Government  at  Paris  is  omnipotent  in  France; 
but  it  does  by  no  means  follow  from  that  that  this  Central 
Government  is  itself  placed  on  a  stable  foundation.  The 
authority  of  the  Seraglio  is  paramount  over  Turkey  ;  but 
■within  its  precincts  the  most  dreadful  contests  are  of  per- 
petual recurrence.  The  National  Assembly,  by  concentrating 
all  the  powers  of  Government  in  the  capital,  necessarily 
delivered  over  its  inhabitants  to  an  interminable  future 
discord  and  strife.  When  once  it  is  discovered  that  the 
mainspring  of  all  authority  and  influence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Government  offlcers  of  Paris,  the  efforts  of  the  different 
parties  who  divide  the  State  are  incessant  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  talisman.  This  is  to  be  done,  not  by 
any  efforts  in  the  departments,  not  by  any  speeches  in  the 
Legislature,  or  any  measures  for  the  public  good,  but  by 
incessant  working  at  the  armed  force  of  the  capital.  By 
labouring  in  the  public  journals,  in  pamphlets,  books,  reviews, 
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and  magazinea,  for  a  certain  Dumber  of  jears,  the  faction 
in  opposition  at  length  succeed  in  making  an  impression 
on  the  holders  of  bajonets  in  Paris,  or  on  the  ardent  and 
penuileee  youth  vho  frequent  its  cofiee-houses ;  and  when 
once  this  is  done,  bj  a  well-organised  eTneute  the  vhole  is 
concluded.  The  people  are  roused,  the  National  Guard 
hesitate,  or  join  the  insurgents  ;  the  troops  of  the  line  refuse 
to  act  against  their  fellow-citizens  ;  the  reigning  dynasty  is 
dethroned ;  a  new  flag  is  hoisted  at  the  Tuileries  ;  and  the 
submissire  departments  hasten  to  declare  their  allegiance  to 
the  reigning  power  now  in  possession  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Telegraph,  and  disposing  of  400,000  civil  and  military 
offices  throughout  France. 

No  sooner  is  this  great  consummation  effected,  than  the 
fmitB  of  the  victory  begin  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  successfiil 
party.  Offices,  honours,  posts,  and  pensions,  are  showered 
down  on  the  leaders,  the  officers  and  pioneers  in  the  great 
work  of  national  regeneration.  The  editora  of  the  journals 
whose  Bide  has  proved  victorious  instantly  become  Ministers : 
all  their  relations  and  connexions,  far  beyond  any  known  or 
compntable  degree  of  consanguinity,  are  seated  in  Incrative 
or  important  offices.  Regiments  of  cavalry,  pr^fetships, 
Eous-pr^fetships,  procureurships,  offices  in  the  customs,  excise, 
police,  roads,  bridges,  church,  universities,  schools,  or  col- 
leges, descend  upon  them  thick  as  antumnal  leaves  in 
VaUombrosa.  Meanwhile  the  vanquifihed  party  are  unirer- 
sally  and  rigidly  excluded  from  office ;  their  whole  relations 
and  connexions  in  every  part  of  France  find  themselves 
suddenly  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution  ;  and  their  onlr 
resource  is  to  begin  to  work  upon  the  opinions  of  the  arm«i 
force  or  restless  population  of  the  capital,  in  the  hope  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  another  Revo- 
lution may  be  efiected,  and  the  golden  shower  descend  upon 
themselves. 

In  the  Revolution  of  July,  prepared  as  it  had  been  by 
the  effi>rt8  of  the  Liberal  press  for  fifteen  years  in  France, 
and  organised  as  it  was  by  the  wealth  of  Lafitte,  and  a  few 
of  the  great  bankers  in  Paris,  this  system  was  successfol. 
And  accordingly,  Thiers,  Guizot,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and 
the  whole  coterie  of  the  Doctrinaires,  have  risen  at  once, 
from  being  editors  of  newspapers  or  lecturers  to  studeots,  to 
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the  station  of  Miniaters  of  State,  and  dispensers  of  several 
hundred  thousand  offices.  They  are  now,  in  consequence, 
the  object  of  universal  obloquy  and  hatred  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Liberal  party,  vho  accuse  them  of  having  sacrificed  all 
their  former  opinions,  and  embraced  all  the  arbitrary  tenets 
of  the  Royalist  faction,  whom  they  were  instrumental  in 
subrertiDg.  Their  conduct  since  they  came  into  office,  and 
especially  since  the  accession  of  Casimir  Ferier's  administra- 
tion on  the  13th  March  1831,  has  been  firm  and  modei'ate, 
strongly  inclined  to  conservative  principles,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, odious  to  the  last  degree  to  the  anarchical  faction  by 
whose  aid  they  rose  to  greatness. 

The  great  effort  of  this  excluded  faction  was  made  on  the 
5th  and  6th  June  1832,  on  occasion  of  the  foneral  of 
Lamarque.  In  England  it  is  not  generally  known  how 
formidable  that  insurrection  was,  and  how  nearly  it  had 
subverted  the  newly  erected  throne  of  the  Barricades. 
Above  80,000  persons,  including  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  National  Guard  from  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and 
other  manufacturing  districts  of  Paris,  walked  io  r^ular 
military  array,  keeping  the  step  in  that  procession  :  no  one 
could  see  them  without  being  astonished  how  the  Govern- 
ment survived  the  crisis.  In  truth,  their  existence  bung  by 
a  thread  ;  for  several  hours  a  feather  would  have  cast  the 
balance — established  a  Republican  Government,  and  plunged 
Europe  in  an  interminable  war.  Till  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  insurgents  were  continually  advancing  ;  and,  at  that 
hour,  they  bad  made  themselves  masters  of  about  one-half 
of  Paris,  including  the  whole  district  to  the  eastward  of  a  hue 
drawn  from  the  Port  St  Martin  through  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  the  Pantheon.  At  the  fost  alarm,  the  Government  sur- 
rounded the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  with  troops,  and  would 
have  perished  but  for  the  fortunate  cutting  off  of  that  great 
revolutionary  quarter  from  the  scene  of  active  preparations. 
Though  deprived  of  the  expected  co-operation  in  that 
district,  however,  the  insurgents  bravely  maintained  the 
combat :  they  intrenched  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cUiister  of  St  Merri,  and,  among  the  narrow  streets 
of  that  densely  peopled  quarter,  maintained  a  doubtful 
straggle.  The  Ministers,  io  alaim,  sent  for  the  King,  with 
intel%ence  that  bis  crown  was  at  stake  :  above  60,000  men. 
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with  an  immeuse  train  of  artillery,  were  brought  to  the  spot ; 
but  still  the  issue  seemed  suspended.  The  National  Guard 
of  the  city,  for  the  most  part,  hung  back  ;  the  cries  of  others 
were  openly  in  favour  of  the  insurgents  ;  if  a  single  battalion, 
either  of  tifie  line  or  the  National  Guard,  at  that  crisis  had 
openly  joined  the  rebels,  all  was  lost.  In  this  extremity  a 
singular  circumstance  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
fixed  his  tottering  crown  on  the  head  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  little  fai-mera  round  Paris,  who  live  by  sending  their 
milk  and  vegetables  to  the  capital,  found  their  business  sus- 
pended by  the  contest,  which  was  raging  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  where  the  markets  for  their  produce  are  held  ;  their 
stalls  and  paniers  were  seized  by  the  rebels,  and  run  up  into 
barricades.  Enraged  at  this  invasion  of  their  property  and 
stoppage  of  their  business,  these  little  dealers  joined  their 
respective  banners,  and  hastened  with  the  National  Guard 
of  the  Banlieue  to  the  scene  of  action  :  they  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  wine  and  spirits  on  the  outside  of  the  barrier ; 
and  before  the  excitation  had  subsided,  were  htin-ied  over 
the  barricades,  and  determined  the  conflict.  In  its  last 
extremity  the  crown  of  Louis  Philippe  was  saved,  neither  by 
his  boasted  guards,  nor  by  the  civic  force  of  the  metropolis, 
but  by  the  anger  of  a  body  of  hucksters,  gardeners,  and  milk- 
dealers,  roused  by  the  suspension  of  their  humble  occn- 
pations. 

It  is  this  pecuUarity  in  the  situation  of  the  French 
Government  which  renders  it  necessary  to  watch  the  state 
of  parties  in  Paris  with  such  intense  anxiety,  and  renders 
the  strife  in  its  streets  the  signal  for  peace  or  war  all  over 
the  civilised  world.  The  Government  of  France,  despotic 
as  it  is  over  the  remainder  of  the  country,  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  metropolis.  Having  no  root  in  the  provinces, 
being  based  on  no  great  interests  in  the  State,  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  armed  force  of  the  capital ;  a  well-organised 
emeute,  the  defection  of  a  single  regiment  of  guards,  a  few 
seditious  cries  from  the  National  Guard,  the  sight  of  a 
favourite  banner,  a  fortunate  allusion  to  heart-stirring  recol- 
lections, may  at  any  moment  consign  it  to  destruction.  If 
the  insurgents  of  the  city  of  Paris  can  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  France  is  more  than  half 
conquered ;  if  their  forces  are  advanced  to  the  Marche  des 
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iDnocens,  the  throne  is  in  greater  danger  than  if  the  Rhine 
bad  been  crossed  by  two  hundred  thousand  men  ;  but  if 
their  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  Tuileries,  the  daj  is  won,  and 
France,  with  its  eightj-four  departments  and  thirty-two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  victorious 
faction.  If  the  rebels  who  sold  their  lives  so  dearly  in  the 
cloister  of  St  Merri  could  have  openly  gained  over  to  their 
side  one  regiment,  and  many  only  waited  an  example  to 
join  their  colours,  they  would  speedily  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Treasury  and  the  Telegraph,  and  France  was  at 
their  feet.  No  man  knew  this  peculiarity  in  the  political 
sitaation  of  the  great  nation  better  than  Napoleon.  He  was 
little  disquieted  by  the  failure  of  the  Russian  campaign,  till 
iutelligence  of  the  conspiracy  of  Malet  reached  his  ears ; 
and  that  firmness  which  the  loss  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  could  not  shake,  was  overturned  by  the  news  that  the 
rebels  in  Paris  had  imprisoned  the  Minister  of  Police,  and 
were  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  Telegraph. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Paris  should  have  acquired  this 
unbridled  sovereignty  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  if  the 
condition  in  which  the  provinces  have  been  left  by  the 
Revolution  is  considered.  You  travel  through  one  of  the 
departments — not  a  gentleman's  house  or  a  chateau  is  to  be 
seen.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  country  is  covered 
with  sheets  of  grain,  or  slopes  covered  with  vines  or  vege- 
tabiea,  raised  by  the  peasants  who  inhabit  the  villages, 
situated  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  each  other. 
Does  this  immense  expanse  belong  to  noblemen,  gentie> 
men,  or  opulent  proprietors  capable  of  taking  the  lead 
in  any  common  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  public 
Uberties  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  partitioned  out  among  an 
immense  body  of  little  proprietors,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  who  are 
chained  to  the  plough  by  the  most  imperious  of  all  laws — 
that  of  absolute  necessity.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  they 
are  to  ho  seen  labouring  in  the  fields,  or  returning  weary 
and  spent  to  their  humble  homes.  Is  it  possible  from  such 
a  class  to  expect  any  combined  effort  in  favour  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  provinces  from  the  despotism  of  the  capitall 
The  thing  is  utterly  impossible  :  aa  well  might  you  look  for 
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an  organiBed  struck  for  freedom  among  the  Setfs  of  Rassia 
or  the  Ryots  of  HindoBtan. 

A  certain  intermixture  of  peasant  |noprieton  is  eflsential 
to  the  vellbeing  of  society  ;  and  the  vant  of  such  a  class  to 
a  laiger  extent  in  England,  is  one  of  the  circnmatances  most 
to  be  lamented  in  its  social  condition.  Bnt  there  is  a 
medium  in  all  things.  As  much  as  the  total  vant  of  little 
landowners  is  a  serious  eril,  so  much  is  the  total  want  of 
any  other  class  to  be  deprecated.  In  the  time  of  the  Dake 
de  Gaeta,  (1816,)  that  able  statesman  calculated  that  there 
were  ftmr  millione  of  landed  proprietors  in  France,  and 
fourteen  millions  of  aouU  constituting  their  families,  inde- 
pendent of  the  wages  of  labour.*  At  present  the  number 
is  computed  at  twenty-five  millions.  Generally  speaking, 
they  occupy  the  whole  land  in  the  country.  Here  and  there 
an  old  chateau,  still  held  by  a  remnant  of  the  old  noblesse, 
is  to  be  seen  ;  or  a  modem  villa,  inhabited  in  summer  by  an 
opulent  banker  from  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 
But  their  number  is  too  inconsiderable — they  are  too  far 
separated  from  each  other— to  have  any  weight  in  the  poli- 
tical scale.  France  is,  in  fact,  a  country  of  peasants,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  ruled  by 
a  luxurious  and  corrupted  capital. 

Even  the  great  manufacturing  towns  are  incapable  of 
forming  any  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  capit^  They 
are  situated  too  far  from  each  other — they  depend  too  com- 
pletoly  on  orders  from  Paris — to  be  capable  of  opposing  anj 
resistance  to  its  authority.  If  Rouen,  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
or  Bordeaux  were  to  attempt  the  struggle,  the  Central 
Government  would  quickly  crush  each  singly,  before  it  could 
be  aided  by  the  other  confederates.  They  tried  to  resist, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  1 793,  when  the 
Convention  were  assailed  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  when 
two-thirds  of  France  joined  their  league,  and  the  Weat  was 
torn  by  the  Vendean  war,  and  totally  failed.  Any  repeti- 
tion of  die  attempt  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  Representative  System,  the  boast  of  modem  civi- 
lisation, has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  incapable  of 
affording  any  remedy  for  this  universal  prostration  of  the 

•  Dtrc  ni!  OiKtA,  ii.  334. 
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ProviDces.  That  system  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  country 
vhich  contains  a  gradation  of  classes  in  society  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant ;  but  it  must  alvays  fail  where  the 
intermediate  classes  are  destroyed,  and  there  eiist  only  the 
GoTemment  and  the  peasantry.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
the  latter  body  vill  always  be  found  incapable  of  resisting 
the  influence  of  the  central  authority.  Who,  in  every  age, 
from  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  support  of  English  freedom  1  The  Barons  and  great 
landed  proprietors,  who  possessed  at  once  the  resolution, 
iufluence,  and  power  of  combination,  which  are  indispensable 
to  such  an  attempt.  Eren  the  Reform  Bill,  the  last  and 
greatest  triumph  of  democratic  ambition,  was  forced  through 
the  legislature  by  the  aid  of  a  large  and  opulent  portion  of 
the  aristocracy.  If  the  Revolution  of  1642  or  1688  had 
destroyed  this  intermediate  body  in  the  State,  the  Repre- 
sentative System  would  speedily  have  fallen  into  contempt. 
The  humble,  needy  representatives  of  humble  and  ne^y 
constituents  would  in  the  end  have  found  themselves  over- 
shadowed by  the  splendour  of  the  Court,  the  power  of  the 
metropolis,  or  the  force  of  the  army.  In  periods  of  agita- 
tion, when  the  public  mind  is  in  a  ferment,  and  the  chief 
powers  of  the  State  pulled  in  one  direction,  they  would  have 
been  irresistible  ;  but  in  times  of  tranquillity,  when  the  voice 
of  passion  was  silent,  and  that  of  interest  constantly  heard, 
they  would  have  certainly  given  way.  What  is  required  in 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  a  permanent  resistance 
at  alt  timea  to  the  various  dangers  which  threaten  the 
puhdic  freedom ;  in  periods  of  democratic  agitation  a  firm 
resistance  to  precipitate  innovation ;  intimesofpaci6c  enjoy- 
ment a  steady  disregard  of  Government  seduction.  Human 
nature  is  weak,  and  we  must  not  expect  from  any  body  of 
men,  however  constituted,  a  steady  atfiierence  to  duty  under 
such  circumstances  of  varied  trial  and  difficulty  ;  but  expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  it  may  be  expected,  with  some  pro- 
bability, among  an  aristocratic  body,  because  their  interests 
are  permanent,  and  equally  endangered  by  each  set  of  perils ; 
but  that  it  is  utterly  chimerical  to  look  for  it  among  the 
representatives  of  a  body  of  peasants  or  little  proprietors, 
unmingled  with  any  considerable  intermixture  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society.     But  the  Revolution  has  extinguished 
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these  clasaes  ia  France,  and  therefore  it  has  not  lefl  the 
elements  out  of  which  to  frame  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

These  circnmstances  explain  a  fact  slDgularlj'  illuBtrative 
of  the  present  state  of  parties  in  France,  and  the  power  to 
which  the  ultimate  appeal  is  made,  viz.  the  eminent  and 
illustrious  persons  by  whom  the  daily  press  is  conducted. 
Every  one  knows  by  what  class  in  society  the  daily  press  is 
conducted  in  England  :  it  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  great 
ability,  but  in  general  of  inferior  grade  in  society.  If  the 
leading  political  characters  do  occasionally  contribute  an 
article,  it  is  done  under  the  yeil  of  secrecy,  and  is  seldom 
admitted  by  the  author,  with  whatever  fame  it  may  have 
been  attended.  But  in  France  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse. 
There  the  leading  political  cliaracters,  the  highest  of  the 
nobles,  the  first  men  iu  the  State,  not  only  contribute  regu- 
larly to  the  daily  or  periodical  press,  but  avow  and  glory  in 
their  doing  so.  Not  only  the  leading  literary  characters,  as 
Chateaubriand,  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  others,  regularly  write 
for  the  daily  press,  but  many  of  the  Peers  of  France  con- 
duct or  contribute  to  the  public  newspapers.  The  Oazefte 
de  France  and  Quolidienne  are  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  Royalist  nobility  ;  the  Journal  des  Debais  ia  con- 
ducted by  a  Peer  of  France.  So  far  from  being  considered 
as  a  discredit,  or  a  thing  to  be  concealed,  these  eminent  men 
pride  themselves  on  the  influence  they  thus  have  on  public 
opinion.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  they  are  the  speakers 
before  the  real  National  Assembly  of  France,  the  National 
Guard  and  armed  force  of  Paris.  Consideration  and  dignity 
will  ever  attend  the  persons  whose  exertions  directly  lead 
to  the  possession  of  political  power.  When,  in  the  progress 
of  democratic  changes,  the  Reformed  Parliament  of  England 
has  sunk  as  low  in  public  estimation  as  the  Chamher  of 
Deputies  in  France,  the  Dukes  and  Earls  of  England,  tf 
such  a  class  exist,  will  become  the  editors  of  newspapers, 
and  pride  themselves  in  the  occupation. 

The  taxation  of  France  is  extremely  heavy,  and  has  been 
increased  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree  since  the  Revolution 
of  July.     In  a  table  below,*  will  be  found  a  return  of  the 

■  Budgets  of  France  for  the  last  tea  years : — 
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Budgets  of  the  last  ten  years,  lately  published  in  Paris  by 
authority  of  GoTernment.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  year  of  Charles  X.  was  950,000,000 
francs,  or  about  £39,000,000  sterling,  while  that  of  the  first 
year  of  Louis  Philippe  was  above  1,500,000,000  francs,  or 
£60,000,000.  Thus,  while  the  Three  Glorious  Days  dimi- 
nished erery  man's  property  by  a  third,  it  added  to  the 
national  burdens  by  a  half.  Such  are  the  blessings  of 
democratic  ascendency. 

The  taxation  of  France  has  become  an  eyil  of  the  very 
greatest  magnitude,  and  with  every  addition  made  to  demo- 
cratic power,  it  has  become  worse.  The  property  tax  is 
nominally  thirteen  per  cent  on  the  annual  ralne  ;  but  by  the 
arbitrary  and  unfair  way  in  which  valuations  are  taken,  it 
frequently  amounts  to  twenty,  sometimes  to  thirty  per  cent, 
on  what  is  really  received  by  the  proprietor.  Professional 
persons,  whose  income  is  fluctuating,  pay  an  income  tax  on 
a  graduated  scale ;  and  the  indirect  taxes  bring  in  about 
600,000,000  francs,  or  £20,000,000  sterling.  The  direct 
taxes  amount  to  about  350,000,000  francs,  or  £14,000,000 
sterling  ;  a  much  heavier  burden  than  the  income  tax  was 
on  England,  for  the  national  income  of  England  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  France.  As  the  result  of  their  demo- 
cratic efforts,  the  French  have  fixed  on  themselves  national 
burdens  nearly  three  times  as  heavy  as  those  which  were  so 
much  complained  of  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  ;*  and 
greatly  more  oppressive  than  those  which  the  Revolutionary 
war  has  imposed  on  the  English  people. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Id  addition  to  this  enormous  increase  of 
taxation,  the  Revolution  of  July  has  occasioned  the  sale  of 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  royal  domains.  In  every  part 
of  France,  the  crown  lands  and  forests  have  been  alienated 
to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  the  word^  which  so  often  meet 
a  travellers  eyes,  "  Biens  patrimoniaux  de  la  couronne  & 
vendre,"  indicate  too  clearly  how  universally  the  ruthless 
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hand  of  the  spoiler  has  been  laid  on  the  remaining  public 
estates  of  the  realm. 

The  reault  of  all  this  is,  not  only  that  no  real  freedom 
exists  in  France,  but  that  the  elements  of  constitutional 
liberty  do  not  exist.  Everything  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  Capital :  and  its  determination  is  so  much  swayed,  at 
present  at  least,  by  the  public  press,  and  armed  force  in  the 
capital,  that  no  reliance  on  the  stability  of  any  system  of 
government  can  be  placed.  The  first  Revolution  concen- 
trated all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  metropolis  ;  the 
second  vested  them  in  the  armed  force  of  its  garrison  and 
citizens.  Henceforth  the  strife  of  faction  is  likely  to  be  a 
mere  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  public  offices,  and  the 
immense  patronage  with  which  they  are  accompanied ;  but 
no  measures  for  the  extension  of  public  freedom  will,  to  all 
appearance,  be  attempted.  If  the  Republican  party  were 
to  dethrone  Louis  Philippe,  they  would  raise  the  most 
violent  outcry  about  the  triumph  of  freedom,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  quietly  take  possession  of  the  Police-office,  the 
Telegraph,  we  Treasury,  and  begin  to  exercise  the  vast 
powers  of  government  for  their  own  behoof  in  the  most 
despotic  manner.  No  other  system  of  administration  is 
practicable  in  France.  After  the  state  to  which  it  has  been 
reduced  by  its  two  Revolutions,  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
such  as  existed  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  Revolution  of 
1832 — that  is,  a  monarchy  in  wliich  the  powers  of  sove- 
reignty were  really  shared  by  the  Crown,  the  Nobles,  and 
the  people — could  not  stand  in  France  for  a  week.  The 
populace  of  Paris  and  their  despotic  leaders,  or  the  Crown 
with  its  civil  and  military  employees,  would  swallow  np 
supreme  power  in  a  moment. 

Every  government,  in  the  long  run,  must  be  founded  on 
one  of  three  bases :  Either  the  representation  and  attadi- 
ment  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  State  ;  or  the  force  of 
a  powerful  and  devoted  soldiery  ;  or  the  influence  of  power 
derived  from  the  possession  of  all  the  patronage  and  appoint- 
ments in  the  kingdom.  Constitutional  monarchies,  the  glory 
of  European  civilisation,  are  founded  on  the  first ;  Asiatic 
despotisms  on  the  last.  By  the  destruction  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate classes  between  the  throne  and  the  peasant,  the 
French  have  rendered  the  construction  of  a  representative 
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system  and  a  limited  throne  imposaible  :  they  hare  now  to 
choose  only  between  the  fetters  of  a  military,  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  an  Oriental  despotism  ;  between  the  gOTemment 
of  the  Pnetorian  guards,  or  the  servility  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Tliey  are  perpetually  declaiming  about  the  new 
era  which  their  Rerolutioa  has  opened  in  human  affairs,  and 
the  interminable  career  of  modern  civilisation  :  let  them  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  Ryots 
of  HindoBtan,  and  beware  lest  their  cbacges  afford  a  new 
confirmation  of  the  old  adage.  That  there  is  nothing  new 
nnder  the  sun ;  and  the  dreams  of  Republican  enthuBiasm 
terminate  at  last  in  the  strife  of  eunuchs  and  the  jealousy  of 
courtesans. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  character  of  the 
French  Government  has  been  essentially  changed  by  the 
Revolution  of  the  Barricades.  It  possesses  now  a  degree 
of  power,  vigour,  and  despotic  authority,  to  which  there  has 
been  nothing  comparable  since  the  days  of  Napoleon.  The 
facility  with  which  it  overturned  the  great  democratic 
revolt  at  the  cloister  of  St  Merri  in  June  1832,  and  at 
Lyons  in  November  1831,  both  of  which  were  greatly 
more  formidable  than  that  of  the  Three  Days,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this  assertion.  The  deeds  of  despotism,  the 
rigorous  acta  of  Government,  which  are  now  in  daily  opera- 
tion under  the  Citizen  King,  could  never  have  been 
attempted  during  the  Restoration.  Charles  X.  declared 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  issued  an  edict  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press;  and  in  a  few  days,  in  consequence,  he 
was  precipitated  from  his  throne.  Marshal  Soult  declared 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  still  more  rigidly  fettered  the 
press ;  and  tlie  act  of  vigour  confirmed  instead  of  weakening 
his  sovereign's  authority.  It  is  the  daily  complaint  of  the 
Republican  press,  that  the  acts  of  Government  are  now 
infinitely  more  rigorous  than  they  have  ever  been  since  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  that  the  nation  under  the  Restoration 
would  never  have  tolerated  the  vexatious  restraints  which 
are  now  imposed  upon  its  freedom.  To  give  one  or  two 
examples  from  the  newspapers  lying  before  us. 

"  Testerday  aveniDg,  twentjr- eight  persons,  accnBed  of  leditioiu  practices, 
were  ureated  uid  sent  to  prisoo  hy  the  agents  of  the  police.    Never  did 
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tjramij  adT&nce  with  such  rapid  Etrides  u  it  is  doing  at  the  present  time." 
—Tribune,  Aag,  20. 

"  Yesterdaj  nigbt,  eighteen  more  penons,  accused  of  Kepnblican  prac' 
tices,  were  sent  to  prison.  How  long  will  the  citizens  of  Paris  permit  a 
deapotiam  to  eiust  among  them,  to  which  there  has  been  nothing  compar- 
able since  the  days  of  Napoleon?" — Triburu,  Aug.  21. 

"  More  barracks  are  in  coarse  of  being  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Granlle.  If  matters  go  on  mnch  longer  at  this  rate,  Paris  will  contain 
more  soldiers  than  citizens."— TVi'&une,  Aag.  23. 

If  Charles  X.  or  Louis  XVIII.  had  adventured  upon  the 
extraordinary  steps  of  sending  state  prisonerB  by  the 
hundred  to  the  Caatle  of  Mount  St  Michael  in  Normandy, 
or  erecting  an  additional  prison  of  raat  dimensions  near 
P&re  la  Chaise,  to  receive  the  OTerflowings  of  the  other 
jails  in  Paris,  maintaining  40,000  or  50,000  men  con- 
stantly in  garrison  in  the  capital,  or  placing  a  girdle  of 
fortified  bastilles  round  its  walls,  the  vehemence  of  the 
public  clamour  would  either  have  rendered  necessary  the 
abandonment  of  the  measures,  or  straightway  precipitated 
them  from  the  throne.  All  parties  now  admit  that  France 
possessed  as  much  real  freedom  as  was  consistent  with 
public  order  under  the  Bourbons ;  there  is  not  one  which 
pretends  that  any  of  that  liberty  is  still  enjoyed.  They 
are  completely  at  variance,  indeed,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
its  removal;  the  Republicans  maintaining  that  an  unneces- 
sary and  odious  despotism  has  been  established;  the  Juste 
Milieu,  that  a  powerful  government  is  the  only  remaining 
barrier  between  France  and  democratic  anarchy,  and,  as 
such,  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
order.  But  all  are  agreed  that  the  constitutional  freedom 
of  the  Restoration  no  longer  exists. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  present  state  of  France 
is  all  that  is  requisite  to  show  the  canses  of  these  apparently 
anomalous  facts;  of  the  tempered  rule,  limited  authority, 
and  constitutional  sway  of  the  Bourbons,  in  spite  of  the 
absolute  frame  of  government  which  they  received  from 
Napoleon  and  the  Revolution;  and  the  despotic  rigour  and 
irresistible  force  of  the  present  dynasty,  notwithstanding 
the  democratic  transports  which  seated  it  upon  the  throne. 
Such  a  survey  will,  at  the  same  time,  throw  a  great  and 
important  light  upon  the  final  effect  of  the  First  Revolu- 
tion on  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  go  far  to  vindicate  the 
govemment  of  that  superintending  Wisdom,  which,  even  in 
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tMa  world,  compels  vice  to  vork  out  its  own  deserved  and 
memorable  puDisbment. 

Tbe  practical  and  efficient  control  upon  tbe  executive 
authority,  in  eTcrj  State,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  jealousy  of 
the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  rule  of  the  higher, 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  reiua  of  power.  This  is  the 
force  which  really  coerces  the  Government  in  every  State; 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  tumults  of  Constantinople,  or  the 
anarchy  of  Peraia,  as  well  as  in  the  constitutional  Opposition 
of  the  British  Parliament,  The  representative  system  only 
gives  a  regular  and  constitutional  channel  to  the  reatraining 
power,  without  which  society  might  degenerate  into  the 
anarchy  of  Poland,  or  be  disgraced  by  the  strife  of  the 
Turkish  Seraglio. 

As  long  as  this  jealousy  remains  entire  among  the  people, 
and  the  fabric  of  government  ie  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
its  attacks  on  any  of  its  necessary  functions — as  long  as  it 
is  a  drag  on  ita  movements,  not  the  ruling  power,  the 
operations  of  the  Executive  are  subjected  to  a  degree  of 
restraint  which  constitutes  a  limited  monarchy,  and  diffiiaes 
general  freedom.  This  is  the  natural  and  healthful  state  of 
society;  where  the  people,  disqualified  by  their  multitude 
and  t^eir  habits  from  the  task  of  government,  fall  into  their 
proper  sphere  of  observing  and  controlling  its  movements ; 
and  the  aristocracy,  disqualified  by  their  limited  number 
from  the  power  of  effectually  controlling  the  Executive,  if 
possessed  by  the  people,  occupy  their  appropriate  station 
in  forming  part  of  the  Government,  and  supporting  the 
Throne.  The  popular  body  is  aa  unfit  to  govern  the  State, 
as  the  aristocracy,  standing  alone,  is  to  defend  its  liberties 
against  a  democratic  Executive.  History  has  many  inatancs 
to  exhibit,  of  liberty  existing  for  ages  with  a  senate  holding 
the  reins,  and  a  populace  checking  its  encroachments;  it 
has  not  one  to  show,  of  the  same  blessing  being  found 
under  a  democracy  in  possession  of  the  Executive,  with  the 
defence  of  public  freedom  intrusted  to  a  displaced  aristo- 
cracy. From  the  Revolution  of  1 688  to  that  of  1832,  the 
annala  of  England  presented  the  perfect  specimen  of  public 
freedom  flourishing  under  the  first  form  of  government;  it 
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remaina  to  be  seen  whether  it  vill  subsist  for  aaj  length  of 
time  under  the  second. 

Experience,  accordingly,  has  demonstrated,  what  theoiy 
had  long  asserted,  that  the  orerthrov  of  the  libertj  of  all 
free  States  has  arisen  from  the  usurpation  of  the  executive 
authority  by  the  democracy ;  and  that,  aa  long  as  the  reins 
of  power  are  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  the  jealousy  of  the 
commons  was  an  adequate  security  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Borne  long  maintained  its  hberties,  Qotwithstanding  the 
contesta  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  while  the  authority 
of  the  senate  was  unimpaired;  but  when  the  aristocracy, 
under  Gate,  Bmtus,  and  Pompey,  were  OTertumed  by  the 
democracy  headed  by  Caesar,  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperors 
rapidly  succeeded.  The  most  complete  despotism  of  modan 
times  is  to  be  found  in  the  goremment  of  Robespierre  and 
Napoleon,  both  of  whom  rose  to  power  on  the  democratic 
transports  of  a  successful  revolution.  Against  the  encroadi- 
ments  of  their  natural  and  hereditary  rulers,  the  soTereign 
and  the  nobles,  the  people,  in  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
are  in  general  sufiiciently  on  their  guard;  and  gainst  their 
efforts,  the  increasing  power  which  they  acquire  from  the 
augmentation  of  their  wealth  and  intelligence  in  the  later 
stages  of  society,  is  a  perfectly  suffident  security.  But  of  the 
despotism  of  the  rulers  of  their  own  party — the  usurpation 
of  the  leaders  whom  they  bare  themselves  seated  in  the 
chariot — they  are  never  sufficiently  jealous,  because  they 
conceive  that  their  own  power  is  deriving  fresh  accesdona 
of  strength  from  every  addition  made  to  the  chieft  who 
have  so  long  combated  by  their  side.  This  delusLon  con- 
tinues nniv^^ly  till  it  is  too  late  to  shake  their  authority ; 
and  on  the  ruins  of  a  constitutional  monardiy,  an  abeohite 
despotism  has  been  constructed. 

Had  the  first  Revolution  of  France,  like  ^  gre^ 
Rebellion  of  England,  merely  passed  over  the  State  widionb 
uprooting  all  its  institutions,  and  destroying  every  brandi 
of  its  aristocracy,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  Siat  a  constitu- 
tional  monarchy  might  have  been  established  in  France,  and 
possibly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  hberty  and  happiness 
have  formed,  as  in  Britain,  the  maturity  of  its  national 
strengtL     Ekit  the  total  destruction  of  all  these  < ' 
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the  bloodj  conTulBioD,  and  the  diTisioti  of  their  estates 
among  an  innumerable  host  of  little  proprietors,  rendered 
the  formation  of  sndt  a  monarchy  impossible,  because  one 
of  the  elements  waa  avanting  vhich  ia  indispensable  to  its 
existence,  and  do  couoterpoise  remained  to  the  power  of 
the  democracj  at  ooe  time,  or  of  tiis  Executive  at  another. 
You  might  as  veil  make  gunpowder  without  sulphur,  aa 
rear  up  constitutiooal  freedom  without  a  hereditary 
aristocracy  to  coerce  the  people  and  restrain  the  throne. 
"  A  monarchy,"  says  Bacon,  "  without  an  axistocraicy,  ia 
erer  an  absolute  despotism,  for  a  nobility  attempers  some- 
what the  reverence  for  the  line  royal."  "  The  Revolution," 
says  Napoleon,  "  left  France  absolutely  without  an  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  this  rendered  the  formation  of  a  mixed  constitu- 
tion impossible.  The  government  had  no  lever  to  rest 
upon  to  direct  the  people;  it  waa  compelled  to  navigate  in 
a  single  element  The  French  Revolation  has  attempted  a 
problem  as  insoluble  aa  the  direction  of  balloons  I"* 

When  Napoleon  seized  the  helm,  therefore,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  see  revolutiooary  anarchy  continue  in  the 
State,  or  coerce  the  people  by  a  military  despotism.  He 
chose  the  latter;  and  under  his  firm  and  resolute  govern- 
ment, France  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
unknown  since  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  Those  who 
reproach  him  with  departing  from  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  rearing  up  a  military  throne  by  means  of 
a  scaffolding  of  democratic  construction,  would  do  well  to 
show  how  he  could  otherwise  have  discharged  the  first  of 
duties  in  governments, — the  giving  protection  and  security 
to  the  people;  how  a  mixed  and  tempered  constitution 
could  be  established,  when  the  violence  of  the  people  had 
totally  destroyed  their  natural  and  hereditary  rulers;  and 
bow  the  passions  of  a  pc^ulace,  long  excited  by  the  uncon- 
trolled riot  in  power,  were  to  be  coerced  by  a  senate 
composed  of  salaried  dignitaries,  destitute  either  of  property 
or  importance,  and  a  body  of  ignoble  deputies,  hardly 
elevated,  either  in  station  or  acquirements,  above  the 
citizens  to  whom  they  owed  their  election. 

The  overthraw  of  Napoleon's  power,  by  the  arms  of 
Europe^  for  a  time  established  a  constitutional  throne  in 
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France,  and  gave  its  inhabitants  fifteen  yeara  of  undeserred 
freedom  and  happiness.  But  this  freedom  rested  od 
an  unstable  equilibrium;  it  had  not  struck  its  roots  into 
the  Bubstratum  of  Bocietj ;  it  vas  liable  to  be  overturned 
by  the  first  shock  of  adverse  fortune.  As  it  was,  however, 
it  contributed,  in  a  most  essential  manner,  to  deceive  the 
world ;  to  veil  the  irreparable  consequences  of  the  first 
convulsion ;  and  to  make  mankind  believe  that  it  was  possibly 
on  the  basis  of  irreligion,  robbery,  and  murder,  to  rear  np 
the  fair  fabric  of  regulated  freedom.  We  have  to  thank 
the  Revolution  of  the  Barricades  for  drawing  aside  the 
veil — for  displaying  the  consequences  of  national  delin- 
quency on  future  ages ;  and  beneath  the  fair  colours  of 
we  whited  sepulchre,  exhibiting  the  foul  appearances  of 
premature  corruption  and  decay. 

What  gave  temporary  freedom  to  France  under  the 
Restoration  was  the  prodigious  exhaustion  of  the  democratic 
spirit  by  the  calamities  which  attended  the  close  of 
Napoleon's  reign  ;  the  habits  of  submission  to  which  his  iron 
government  had  accustomed  the  people ;  the  terror  produced 
by  the  double  conquest  of  Paris  by  the  Allies,  the  insecure 
and  obnoxious  tenure  by  which  the  Bourbons  held  their 
authority,  and  the  pacific  character  and  personal  weakness 
of  that  race  of  sovereigns  themselves. 

1.  The  exhaustion  of  France  by  the  calamities  which 
hurled  Napoleon  from  the  throne,  undoubtedly  had  a  most 
powerful  effect  in  coercing  for  a  time  the  fierce  and  turbulent 

{>aBsions  of  the  people.  It  is  in  the  young  that  the  spirit  of 
iberty  and  the  impatience  of  restraint  is  ever  most  fervent, 
and  from  their  energy  that  the  firmest  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  greatest  excesses  of  democracy  have  equally  arisen. 
But  the  younger  generations  of  France  were,  to  a  degree 
unprecedented  in  modem  times,  mowed  down  by  the 
revolutionary  wars.  After  seventeen  years  of  more  than 
ordinary  consumption  of  human  life,  came  the  dreadful 
campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814;  in  the  first  of  which, 
between  Spain  and  Russia,  not  less  than  700,000  men 
perished  by  the  sword  or  sickness,  while,  in  the  two  latter,  the 
extraordinary  levies  of  1,200,000  men  were  almost  entirdy 
destroyed.  By  these  prodigious  efforts,  France  was  literally 
exhausted ;  these  copious  bleedings  reduced  the  body  politic 
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to  a  state  of  almost  lethargic  torpor ;  and,  accordbglj,  neither 
the  invasioQ  and  disasters  of  1 81 4,  uor  the  return  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  could  rouse  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  anything  like 
a  state  of  general  excitement.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
Bourbons'  reign,  accordingly,  they  had  to  rule  over  a  people 
■whose  fierce  passions  had  been  tamed  by  unprecedented  mis- 
fortunes, and  their  hot  hlood  drained  off  by  a  merciless  sword; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  course  of  time,  and  the  ceaseless  powers 
of  population,  had  in  some  degree  repaired  the  void,  that  that 
general  impatience  and  restlessness  began  to  he  manifested, 
which  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment,  and 
is  the  common  precursor  of  political  changes. 

2.  The  government  of  Napoleon,  despotic  and  unfettered 
in  its  original  construction,  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  had 
become,  in  process  of  time,  the  most  arbitrary  and  powerful 
of  any  in  Europe.  Between  the  destruction  of  all  ancient, 
provincial,  and  corporate  authorities,  by  the  successive 
revolutionary  assemblies,  and  the  complete  centralisation  of 
all  the  powers  and  influence  of  the  State  in  the  government 
at  Paris,  which  took  place  during  his  government,  there  was 
not  a  vestige  of  popular  power  left  in  France.  The  people 
had  been  accustomed,  for  fourteen  years,  to  submit  to  the 
prefets,  sous-prefets,  mayors,  adjoints,  and  other  anthorities 
appointed  by  the  Central  Government  at  Paris,  and  they  had 
in  a  great  degree  lost  the  recollection  of  the  intoxicating 
powers  which  they  exercised  during  the  Revolution.  The 
hahit  of  submission  to  an  absolute  Government,  which  enforced 
its  mandates  by  800,000  soldiers,  and  had  500,000  civil 
offices  in  its  gift,  had  in  a  great  degree  prepared  the  country 
for  slavery.  To  the  direction  of  this  immense  and  strongly 
constructed  machine  the  Bourbons  succeeded ;  and  it  went 
on  for  a  number  of  years  working  of  itself,  without  the  people 
generally  being  conscious  of  the  helm  having  passed  from  the 
firm  and  able  grasp  of  Napoleon  to  the  inexperienced  and 
feeble  hands  of  his  legitimate  successors.  Louis  XVIII., 
indeed,  gave  a  charter  to  his  subjects :  "  Vive  la  Charte  1 " 
became  the  cry  of  the  supporters  of  his  throne :  deputies 
were  chosen,  who  met  at  Paris ;  a  Chamber  of  Peers  was 
established,  and  the  forms  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
prevailed.  But  it  is  not  by  conferring  the  forms  of  a  limited 
monarchy  that  its  spirit  can  be  acquired,  or  the  necessary 
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checks  either  on  the  throDe  or  the  populace  established. 
France,  under  the  Bonrboae,  vent  tfarongh  the  forma  of  a 
represeotative  goTemment,  but  she  had  liardly  a  vestige  of 
ita  spirit.  Her  people  were  composed  of  a  feir  hundred 
thousand  ardent  citizens  in  the  towns,  -who  longed  for 
democratic  power  and  a  republican  government,  and  thirty 
millions  of  peasants  and  workmen,  who  were  ready  to  submit 
to  any  government  established  by  the  nding  population  of 
the  capital.  To  coerce  the  former,  or  invigorate  the  latter, 
DO  means  remained;  and  therefore  it  is  that  a  constitutional 
monarchy  no  longer  exists  in  France. 

3.  The  consternation  produced  by  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon's  throne,  and  the  double  occupation  of  Paris  by 
the  Allied  troops,  went  far  to  uphold  a  Government  whidi 
had  risen  up  under  their  protection.  While  all  the  anny 
and  ardent  patriots  of  the  capital  insisted  that  it  had  been 
surrendered  by  treachery  in  both  cases,  and  (»uld  never  have 
been  conquered  by  force  of  arms,  the  astounding  events 
produced  a  great  and  awful  impression  throughout  France, 
which  is  far  from  being  as  yet  eradicated.  There  are  some 
calamities  which  remain  long  in  the  recollection  of  mankind. 
Volatile,  susceptible  of  new  impressions,  and  inconsiderate 
as  great  part  of  the  French  undoubtedly  are,  the  douUe 
capture  of  their  capital  in  two  campaigns  sank  deep  and 
heavily  in  their  minds.  It  wonnded  them  in  the  most 
sensitive  part,  the  feeling  of  national  glory ;  and  exdted  a 
painful  doubt,  heretofore  unknown,  of  the  ability  of  the 
Great  Nation  to  resist  a  combined  attack  from  the  Northern 
Powers.  This  feeling  still  sub^ats ;  it  may  have  little 
influence  with  the  young  and  warlike  youth  of  the  capital, 
but  it  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  more  thoughtful  and 
better  informed  elates  of  society,  and  ia  in  an  especial 
manner  prevalent  among  the  National  Gnard  of  the 
metropolis,  to  whom,  even  more  than  the  regular  army,  the 
nation  looks  for  the  regulation  of  its  movements.  It  was  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  that  the  existence  of  the 
Bourimn  Government,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  ibe 
Restoration,  was  mainly  owing ;  and  so  prevalent  was  it 
even  on  the  eve  of  their  overthrow,  that  the  revolt  of  the 
Barricades  originated  with,  and  was  long  supported  solelj 
by  the  very  loweef  classes ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  defectimi 
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of  the  amij,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Gorernment,  had 
rendered  it  saore  than  donbtfol  vbetber  a  revcdutioD  vas  not 
at  band,  that  thej  vere  joioed  by  anj  consideraUe  accession 
of  strength  from  the  educated  or  middle  classes  of  society. 
The  same  feeling  of  secret  dread  at  the  Northern  Powers 
still  exists,  DotwithstaDdiog  the  accession  of  England  to  the 
league  of  revolutionary  Governments.  Whaterer  the 
republican  party  may  say  to  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Cabinet  of  Louis  Fhihppe  has  been 
supported  in  all  its  principal  measures,  and  especially  in  the 
proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  by  Marshal  Soolt,  and  the 
pacific  system  with  the  Continental  Powers,  by  a  great 
majority  of  all  the  persons  of  any  wealth  or  consideration 
in  Paris,  now  in  possession,  throu^  the  National  Guard,  of 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  capital,  and,  consequently, 
OTor  all  France. 

The  circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned,  contributed 
strongly  to  establish  a  despotic  gorernment  under  the 
Bourbons — the  only  kind  of  regular  authority  which  the 
conrulsioDS  of  the  Kevolutiou  hare  rendered  practicable  in 
France  ;  but  to  counteract  these,  and  temper  the  rigour  of 
the  Executire,  there  were  other  circumstances  of  an  equally 
important  character,  which  gradually  went  on  increasing  in 
power,  until  they  finally  overbalanced  the  others,  and  over- 
turned the  GoTenunent  of  the  Restoration. 

1.  The  first  of  these  circumataoces  was  the  extreme 
national  diasatisfaction  which  attended  the  way  in  which  the 
Bourbons  reascended  the  throne.  For  a  monarch  of  France 
to  enter  its  capital  in  the  rear  of  a  victorious  invader,  is  tlie 
most  unUkely  way  that  can  be  imagined  to  gain  the  affections 
of  its  inhabitant ;  but  to  do  this  twice  over,  and  regain  the 
throne  on  the  second  occasion  in  consequence  of  such  a 
thunderbolt  as  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  was  a  misfortune 
which  rendered  the  popularity  of  the  dynasty  out  of  the 
question.  The  people  naturally  connected  together  the  two 
events ;  they  associated  the  Republican  sway  with  the 
tricolor  flag  and  the  concpiest  of  Europe,  and  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  with  the  disasters  which  had  preceded  their  resto- 
ration :  forgetting  what  was  the  truth,  that  it  was  under  the 
tricolor  that  all  ^ese  disasters  had  been  incurred  ;  and  that 
the  white  flag  was  the  olive  branch  which  saved  them  from 
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calamities  vhich  they  themselves  had  felt  to  be  intolerable. 
This  general  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  unparalleled  calamities 
in  vhich  Napoleon's  reign  terminated,  was  naturally  and 
skilfully  turned  to  account  by  the  Republican  party.  They 
constantly  associated  together  the  Bourbon  reign  with  the 
Russian  bayonets ;  and  held  out  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Restoration  rather  as  the  yiceroys  of  Wellington,  or  the 
satraps  of  Alexander,  than  the  monarcha  either  by  choice 
or  inheritance  of  the  Franks.  This  prejudice,  which  had  too 
much  support  from  the  unfortunate  coincidence  of  Napoleon's 
disasters  with  the  commencement  of  their  reign,  soon  spread 
deeply  and  nnlTersally  among  the  Liberal  part  of  the  people ; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  badge  of  national  servitude, 
which,  on  the  first  dawn  of  retaming  liberation,  should  be 
removed. 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  national  colours  by  the  Bourbon 
princes,  and  the  studions  endeavour  made  to  obliterate  the 
monuments  and  recollection  of  Napoleon,  was  a  puerile 
weakness,  from  which  the  worst  possible  effects  ensued  to 
their  government.  To  suppose  that  it  was  possible  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  his  mighty  achievements,  and 
substitute  Henry  IV.  and  Saint  Louis  for  the  glories  of  the 
Empire,  was  worse  than  childish,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  totally  failed  in  its  object.  In  vain  his  portrait 
was  proscribed,  his  initials  effaced  from  the  edifices,  his 
name  hardly  mentioned  except  with  vituperation  by  the 
Ministerial  organs  ;  the  admiration  for  his  greatness  only 
increased  from  the  efibrts  made  to  suppress  it ;  and  of  his, 
as  of  the  images  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  fiineral 
of  Junia,  it  might  truly  be  said,  "  Viginti  clarissimarum 
familiarum  imagines  antelatte  sunt,  sed  prtefiilgebant 
Cassius  atque  Brutus,  et  eo  ipso  quod  effigies  eorum  noo 
videbantur."  * 

The  universal  burst  of  public  enthusiasm  when  the  tri- 
color flag  was  rehoisted  on  the  Tuileries,  and  the  statue  of 
the  hero  replaced  on  the  pillar  in  the  Place  Vend&me,  id 
July  last,  and  the  innumerable  pictures  and  statues  which 
have  been  exposed  in  every  town  and  village  of  France 
sincfe  the  prohibition  was  removed,  demonstrate  how  poirer- 
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ful  and  general  this  feeling  was,  and  exposes  the  enonnitj 
of  the  error  which  the  Bourbons  committed  in  endeavouring 
to  buTj  it  in  oblivion.  The  tricolor  Sag  was  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  whole  young  and  active  part  of  the  French 
population  with  the  days  of  their  glorj,  the  white  standard 
with  the  commencement  of  their  humiliation.  To  compel 
them  to  adopt  the  one  and  abandon  the  other,  was  an  error 
in  polic;  of  the  most  enormous  kind.  It  was  to  perpetuate 
the  feeling  of  national  disgrace  ;  to  impose  upon  the  nation 
what  thej  considered  as  the  liver)'  of  servitude  ;  to  debar 
them  from  openly  giving  vent  to  feelings  which  swelled  their 
hearts  even  to  bursting.  The  Revolution  of  July  was  less 
against  the  edicts  of  Folignac  than  the  white  standard  on 
the  dome  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  the  Citizen  King  owes  his 
throne  mainly  to  the  tricolor  flag  which  waves  above  his 
head  in  that  august  abode. 

3.  The  religious  feelings  of  the  exiled  family,  natural  and 
estimable  in  persons  exposed  to  the  calamities  which  they 
had  undergone,  formed  undoubtedly  an  inherent  weakness  in 
the  government  of  the  Restoration,  to  which  their  fall  was 
in  a  great  degree  owing.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  have 
arisen,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  hatred  at  every  species  of 
religious  observance  is  the  most  profound  and  inveterate  feel- 
ing which  has  survived  the  Revolution.  Not  that  the  French 
are  wholly  an  irreligious  people — for  in  a  numerous  portion 
of  the  community,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  the  reve- 
rence for  devotion  is  undiminished — but  that  the  active 
and  energetic  class  in  towns,  upon  whom  the  centralisation 
of  power  produced  by  the  Revolution  has  exclusively  con- 
ferred political  importance  and  the  means  of  influencing  the 
public  mind,  are  almost  entirely  of  that  description.  To 
these  men  the  sight  of  priests  in  their  sacerdotal  habits 
crossing  the  Place  Carrousel,  and  entering  the  royal  apart- 
ments, was  absolute  gall  and  wormwood.  The  Royalists 
had  not  discernment  enough  to  see,  that  they  might  encourage 
the  substantial  parts  of  religion,  without  perpetually  bringing 
before  the  public  eye  the  obnoxious  parts  of  its  external 
ceremonial.  They  fell  at  once  under  the  government  of 
pious  and  estimable,  but  weak  and  ignorant  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  totally  incapable  of  steering  the  vessel  of  the 
State  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  with  which  it  was 
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on  all  sides  beset  Thence  arose  an  inherent  veakness  in 
the  Goverament  of  the  Restoration,  which  went  far  to 
counterbalance  the  vast  political  authoritj  which  the  cen- 
tralisation of  every  species  of  inflaence  in  the  public  offices 
in  Paris  had  occasioned.  They  received  a  machine  of  VBSt 
power,  and  apparentlj  iire^ible  strength,  but  the  prejudice 
of  the  people  at  their  political  and  religious  principles  was 
so  strong,  that  tbej  could  not  find  the  firm  hands  requisite 
to  direct  it. 

4.  The  pacific  and  indolent  character  of  the  Bourbon 
princes,  and  the  timorous  policy  which  they  were  constrained 
to  adopt,  from  the  disastrous  circumstances  which  had  pre> 
ceded  their  aecession  to  the  throne,  prevented  them  &om 
reviving,  by.  personal  qualities  or  brilliant  achievements, 
any  of  that  popularity  which  so  many  circumstances  had 
conti-ibuted  to  weaken.  A  thirst  for  military  glory  ever 
has  been  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Frendi  people. 
A  pacific  and  popular  king  of  France  is  a  contradiction  io 
terms.  The  princes  who  dwell  most  strongly  in  their 
recollection,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon,  were 
all  distinguished  either  for  their  military  achievements,  or  for 
the  great  conquests  whieh  were  efiected  in  their  reign.  If 
a  king  of  France  were  to  possess  the  virtue  of  Ariatides, 
the  integrity  of  Cato,  the  humanity  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  remain  constantly  at  peace,  he 
would  speedily  become  unpopular.*  The  only  regal  activity 
which,  in  their  estimation,  can  in  some  degree  compensate 
the  want  of  military  distinction,  is  a  decided  turn  for  the 
embellishment  of  Paris.  Napoleon's  vast  popularity,  after 
his  external  victories,  was  mainly  owing  to  his  internal 
decorations ;  the  Pillar  of  Austerlitz  aud  the  Bourse  almost 
rivalled,  in  public  effect,  the  overthrow  of  Austria  and  the 
subjugation  of  Prussia.  But  in  neither  of  these  lines  of 
activity  was  the  family  of  the  Restoration  calculated  to 
acquire  distinction.  They  remained,  partly  from  inclina- 
tion,  partly  from  necessity,  almost  constantly  at  peace ; 
they  languidly  and  slowly  completed  the  great  works  under- 
taken by  Napoleon,  but  commenced  little  new  tbemsetres ; 
they  neither  pushed  their  armies  across  the  Rhine,  nor  their 
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new  constructions  into  the  obscurer  parts  of  Paris.  The 
Parisians  could  neither  recount  to  strangers  the  victories 
they  had  won,  nor  point  with  exultation  to  the  edifices  they 
had  constructed.  They  remained  in  consequence,  for  the 
-whole  fifteen  years  that  they  sat  apon  Uie  throne,  tolerated 
and  obeyed,  but  neither  admired  nor  bred  ;  and  the  load 
of  obloquy  which  attached  to  them  from  the  disasters  which 
preceded  their  accession,  was  lightened  by  no  redeeming 
achievements  which  followed  their  elevation. 

From  the  combination  of  these  singular  and  opposing 
circumstances,  there  resulted  a  mixed  and  tempered  gorem- 
ment  in  France,  for  the  brief  period  of  the  Restoration, 
without  any  of  the  circumstances  existing  by  which  that 
blessing  can  be  permanently  secured ;  without  either  a 
powerful  aristocracy,  or  an  efficient  and  varied  representation 
of  the  people.  The  machine  of  government  was  that  of  an 
absolute  despotism,  from  the  complete  centralisation  of  every 
species  of  influence  in  the  public  offices  at  Paris,  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  authority  in  the  provinces  to  counter- 
balance their  influence;  but  the  royaJ  family  had  neither 
the  energy,  nor  the  qualities,  nor  the  fortune,  requisite  to 
wield  its  irresistible  powers.  Nothing  can  be  more  extra- 
ordinary, accordingly,  than  the  state  of  France  under  Louis 
XVIII.  and  diaries  X.  The  Government  were  almost 
constantly  declining  in  popularity  :  the  republican  majority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was,  with  some  variations, 
almost  constantly  increasing  :  at  last  it  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  choke  up  the  wheels  of  administration,  and 
render  a  coup  d'Uat,  or  a  resignation  of  the  throne,  an 
unavoidable  alternative.  But  although  the  family  of  the 
Bourbojts  was  thus  declining  in  influence,  the  power  of 
government  was  undergoing  no  serious  alteration  ;  no  effi- 
cient checks  upon  the  executive,  arising  from  the  combination 
of  the  lasting  interests  of  the  state  to  coerce  its  encroach- 
ments, were  growing  up  :  the  weakness  of  the  throne  arose 
from  dishke  to  the  reigning  family,  not  from  aTersion  to  the 
power  with  which  they  were  invested.  They  were  at  last 
overturned,  like  the  sultans  in  the  Seraglio,  or  the  Roman 
emperors  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  by  a  vast  and  well-con- 
certed urban  tumult,  seconded  to  a  wish  by  the  imbecility 
and  weakness  of  the  ruling  Administration  ;   and  the  vast 
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machiDe  of  a  despotic  govennueDt  passed  unimpaired  into 
the  handa  of  their  more  energetic  assailants. 

The  Revolution  of  the  Barricades  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  temporising  system  of  the  Restoration,  and  drew  aside 
the  veil  which,  retained  by  Bourbon  weakness,  had  so  long 
concealed  the  stem  featui-es  of  despotic  power.  The  fatal 
legacy  bequeathed  to  France  bj  the  sins  and  the  atro- 
cities of  the  first  Revolution,  was  then  apparent :  the  bonds, 
the  inevitable  and  perpetual  bonds  of  servitude,  were  exposed 
to  public  gaze.  In  all  the  particidars  which  constituted  the 
weakness  of  the  Restoration,  and  paralysed  the  machine  of 
despotic  government,  from  hatred  at  the  hands  which  wielded 
it,  the  Citizen  King  had  the  advantage.  The  white  flag 
had  been  a  perpetual  eyesore  to  the  ardent  youth  of  France, 
and  the  white  flag  was  torn  down  :  the  tricolor  had  been 
the  object  of  their  secret  worship,  and  the  tricolor  was  dis- 
played from  every  tower  in  France :  the  recollection  of 
defeat  had  clouded  the  first  days  of  the  Restoration,  and 
the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  of  July  were  those  of 
astounding  triumph  :  the  observance  of  Sunday  and  religious 
forms  had  exasperat«d  an  infidel  metropolis,  under  a  priest- 
ridden  dynasty,  and  their  successors  allowed  them  to  revel 
in  every  species  of  amusement  and  license  on  the  seventh 
day :  the  long  continuance  of  peace  had  thrown  into  sullen 
discontent  the  ardent  youth  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  revolutionary  throne  promised,  sooner  or 
later,  to  bring  about  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  legitimate 
monarchs  of  Europe.  The  prospect  of  the  convulsions  into 
which  England  was  speedily  thrown  by  the  contagion  of 
this  great  example,  contributed  not  a  little  to  fan  this  exult- 
ing flame  ;  and  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  French 
democrats  beheld  a  lasting  triumph  to  the  Galilean  party  in 
this  country,  and  an  achievement  which  consoled  them  for 
the  disasters  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo. 

These  combined  circumstances  completely  restored  the 
vigour  and  efficiency  of  the  central  authority  at  Paris  over 
all  France.  In  possession  of  a  frame  of  government  the 
strongest  and  most  despotic  of  any  in  Europe,  supported 
by  the  ardent  and  influential  part  of  the  population  in  the 
capital,  fanned  by  the  gales  of  public  passion  and  prejudice. 
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thej  speedily  became  irresistible.  Everytbing  contributed 
to  increase  the  power  of  Government  The  public  hatred 
at  hereditary  succession,  which  forced  on  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Peers  and  the  appointment  of  their  successors 
by  the  Crown,  demolished  the  last  barrier  (and  it  was  but  a 
feeble  one)  which  the  preceding  conTulsious  had  left  between 
the  throne  and  absolute  dominion.  The  public  impatience 
for  war,  ■which  made  them  bear  without  murmuring  an  in- 
crease of  the  national  expenditure,  on  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  &om  980,000,000  francs  to  1,511,000,000  in 
one  year,  enabled  the  GoTemment  to  raise  the  army  from 
1 80,000  to  i20,000  men,  and  fan  the  military  spirit  through 
all  France  by  the  wtablishment  of  National  Guards.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  tricolor 
flag  and  the  reviews  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  was  soon  for- 
gotten ;  it-s  members,  destitute,  for  the  most  part,  of  pro- 
perty, consideration,  or  weight  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, speedily  fell  into  contempt ;  the  Opposition  was 
gained  over,  or  withdrew  in  despair  from  a  hopeless  cause  ; 
and  a  party  which,  under  the  white  flag  and  the  priest- 
ridden  Goremment,  had  risen  to  a  majority  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  soon  reduced  to  a  miserable  remnant  of  six  or 
eight  members.  The  debates  in  the  Chamber  have  almost 
disappeared ;  they  are  hardly  ever  reported ;  all  eyes  are 
turned  from  the  Legislature  to  the  War-ofGce ;  from  the 
declamations  of  disappointed  patriots,  to  the  acclamations 
of  brilliant  battalions  ;  from  a  thought  on  the  extinction  of 
public  freedom,  to  the  exhilarating  prospect  of  foreign  con- 
quest. 

It  is  this  combination  of  a  despotic  Executive,  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  influence  in  the  State,  with  the  infusion  of 
popularity  into  the  system  of  govemtnerU,  which  has  enabled 
Louis  Philippe,  notwithstanding  bis  extreme  personal  unpo- 
pularity, to  carry  through  obnoxious  and  tyrannical  measures, 
never  contemplated  by  Napoleon  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  encircling  Paris 
with  fortified  posts,  or,  as  the  Republicans  call  it,  the  pro- 
ject "  d'embastiller  Paris."  To  those  who  recollect  the 
transports  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille  was  received  over  all  France  in  1789,  it  must  appear 
the  most  extraordinary  of  ail  things  that  a  ReTolutionary 
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GoTernment  sbould  Tenture  npon  the  step  of  constnicting 
lis  Bastillbb,  manj  larger,  all  stronger,  than  the  old  one, 
around  Faria,  in  auch  situations  as  absolutely  to  command 
the  metropolis,  b;  enabling  the  Government,  at  pleasure,  to 
intercept  its  supplies  of  profisioDs ;  yet  this  has  been  done, 
and  is  now  doing.  Vincennea,  situated  a  league  beyond 
the  Barricade  de  Trone,  is  undergoing  a  thorough  repur ; 
and  its  cannon,  placed  within  a  regular  fortification,  will 
completely  command  the  great  road  leading  into  the  Faui- 
boui^  St  Antoine.  Other  uid  similar  fortresses  are  in  the 
course  of  construction  in  a  circle  round  Paris,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles  from  each  otber,  and  a  mile,  or  a 
mile  and  a  half,  beyond  the  external  barrier.  When  com- 
pleted, they  will  at  once  give  the  Government  the  command 
of  the  reMllioua  capital ;  not  a  pound  of  provisiona  can 
enter  a  circle  inhabited  by  nearly  a  million  of  souls,  but 
under  the  guns  of  these  formidable  fortresses.  The  plans 
were  completed,  the  ground  was  all  purchased,  the  vorls 
were  going  forward,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
cries  of  part  of  the  National  Guard,  in  defiling  before  the 
King  on  the  29th  July  last.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
had  in  rain  refused,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
capital,  a  grant  of  money  for  the  purpose ;  the  Crown  was 
going  on  of  its  own  authority,  and  from  its  own  funds. 
And  though  the  undertaking  has  been  suspended  for  a  time 
from  the  cause  above  mentioned,  excepting  at  Vincennes, 
which  is  rapidly  advancing,  Government  openly  annoimce 
their  intention  of  resuming  it  next  spring,  when  a  majority 
of  the  Chamber  will  be  won  over  to  give  it  their  sup- 
port. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent political  state  of  France,  is  the  co-existence  of  a  dea- 
potic  military  goremment  with  a  wild  and  intemperate 
republican  press  in  the  capital.  This  may  appear  incre- 
dible, but  nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  it  exists ;  and  it 
constitutes  an  element  bj  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  in 
considering  the  future  prospects  of  the  country  ;  because  it 
may,  in  a  moment,  hurl  the  present  dynasty  fnta  the 
throne,  and  elevate  a  new  family,  or  different  Executive,  to 
the  possession  of  its  despotic  powers.  To  give  only  a  single 
example  of  the  length  to  which  this  extravagance  of  the  press 
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is  carried,  ve  extract  merely  at  randoDi  an  article  which 
receotlj  appeared  in  the  Tribune. 

"  nioae  who  place  themselves  In  the  current  of  political  chuDce  ahonld 
consider  well  whither  it  will  lead  them,  b^v«  they  embait  on  its  waves. 
The  authors  of  the  Revolt  on  the  9th  Thennldor*  were  far  from  intending 
to  extingnish  public  freedom ;  bat,  nevertheless)  the  reaction  a^nst  liberty 
baa  been  incessant  since  the  fUl  of  Robespierre,  with  the  exceptiOD,  perfaape, 
of  the  Three  Days  of  Jntv. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  It  was  Napoleon,  or  the  Restoration,  or  Lonis 
Philippe,  who  extin^Iahed  the  freedom  of  France :  it  was  the  overthrow  of 
Kobaspierre  which  was  the  fatal  strolce.  We  have  never  unce  known  what 
liberty  was  ;  we  have  lived  only  under  a  ancoesaion  of  tyrants. 

"  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  a  band  of  patriots  have  commenced  the 
republication  of  the  epeeches  of  Robespierre,  St  Just,  and  Marat,  which  will 
be  rendered  accessible  to  the  very  hamblest  of  the  people,  by  the  moderate 
price  of  a  sons  a  number,  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold,  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  works  of  these  immortal  patriots  to  onr  readers.  They  will  find 
everything  that  philosophy  conld  discover,  or  learning  revnl,  or  hnmanity 
deiira,  or  eloquence  enforce,  in  their  incomparable  productions." — Tribwu, 
Aug.  20. 

Again,  in  the  next  number  we  read  as  follows  ; — 

"  The  touiutmt  patriots  of  the  day  are  in  a  total  mistake  when  they  pre- 
tend that  it  is  an  erroneous  system  of  taxation  which  is  the  root  of  the  public 
discontents.  This  is,  no  donbt,  an  evil ;  but  it  is  nothing  compared  to  that 
which  flows  from  a  defective  system  of  social  orgtmleatlon. 

"  The  tyranny  of  the  rich  over  the  poor  is  toe  real  plague  which  infests 
society ;  the  eternal  source  of  oppression,  in  comparison  of  which  all  others 
are  but  as  dust  in  the  balanc«.  What  have  we  gained  by  the  Revelation? 
The  snbstitaUon  of  the  Chauss^  d'Antln  for  the  Fauxbom^  St  Germain— 
an  aristocracy  of  bankers  for  one  of  nobles.  What  have  the  people  guned 
ly  the  change?  Are  they  better  fed,  or  clothed,  or  lodged,  than  before? 
What  is  it  to  them  that  their  oppressors  are  no  longer  counts  or  dukes? 
Tyranny  can  come  from  the  bureau  as  well  as  the  palace.  There  will  be  no 
real  regeneration  to  France  till  a  more  equal  dlstiibntlon  of  Fbofertt 
stiikes  at  the  root  of  all  the  calamities  of  mankind. 

"  The  principles  of  pure  and  anmized  democracy  are  those  of  absolnte 
wisdom,  of  QDwearied  philanthropy,  of  universal  happiness.  When  the  rule 
of  the  people  Is  completely  established,  the  reign  of  Justice,  freedom,  eqnalit;, 
and  happiness  will  commence;  ail  the  evils  of  hnmanity  will  dis^pear 
befbre  the  awakened  energies  of  mankind." — Tnbtate,  Aug.  31. 

When  priaciples  ench  as  these,  clothed  in  insinuating 
language,  and  enforced  with  no  small  share  of  ability,  are 
daily  poured  forth  from  the  Parisian  press,  and  read  hy 
admiring  multitudes  among  its  ardent  and  impassioned 
population,  we  are  led  to  examine  how  society  can  exist  with 
such  doctrines  familiarly  spread  among  the  lower  orders. 
But  the  phenomenon  becomes  still  more  extraordinary, 
when  it  is  perceived  that  these  anarchical  doctrines  are  in 
close  juxtaposition  to  the  most  complete  and  rigorous  des- 
*  The  dtff  when  Bobeepierre  was  overttuowo. 
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potism,  to  whidi  the  people  ander  Bocceseire  Governments 
submit  without  any  practical  attempt  at  resistance  ;  that 
the  citizens  'who  indulge  in  these  absurd  speculations  are 
content  to  wait  for  hours  at  the  Police  Office,  befoi-e  thej 
can  go  ten  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  go  quietly  to  jail 
with  the  first  gens-d'armes  who  meet  them  on  the  road 
without  their  passports. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  French,  during  all  the  phases  of 
the  RcTolution,  as  Napoleon  remarked,  not  only  never  tasted 
one  hour  of  real  freedom,  but  never  formed  a  conception  of 
what  it  was.  The  efforts  of  the  factions  who  for  forty  years 
have  torn  its  bosom,  have  all  been  directed  to  one  object, 
the  acquisition  of  political  power  by  themselves,  withoat 
bestowing  a  thought  on  the  far  more  important  matter  of 
difiusing  general  protection.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
exertions  of  the  party  in  opposition  are  tdl  directed  to  one 
object,  the  displacing  of  their  adversaries  from  their  places 
in  administration,  or  overturning  the  family  on  the  throne, 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  remodelling  the  frame  of 
government,  so  as  to  impose  any  effectual  check  on  the 
Executive.  If  the  Republican  Opposition  were  to  succeed 
to  the  helm,  they  would  probably  push  through  such  a  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  electoral  colleges  as  might  secure 
for  their  party  the  predominance  in  the  Legislature ;  but 
they  would  make  as  few  concessions  to  public  freedom  as 
was  done  by  their  predecessors,  RohcBpierre  and  St  Just, 
The  Police  would  still  fetter  the  actions  of  every  man  in 
France ;  the  impdi  fonder  would  still  carry  off  from  thir- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent  of  every  income  from  property  ;  the 
Government  officers  at  Paris  would  still  dispose  of  every 
office  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  Minister  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  to  the  scavenger  at  the  tail  of  the  cleaning  depart- 
ment. 

The  party  in  opposition,  who  long  for  the  enjoyment  of 
power  and  offices,  has  been  immensely  weakened  by  the 
result  of  the  Three  Days.  The  Royalists,  indeed,  are 
everywhere  excluded  from  the  slightest  participation  iu  the 
Government ;  but  so  are  they  from  any  influence  in  the 
Legislature  ;  and  a  miserable  minority  of  twenty  or  thirty 
memh^B  finds  it  quite  iu  rain  to  attempt  any  struggle  in 
Parliament.     The  great  body  of  the  popular  party  have  got 
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into  office  in  conaeqaence  of  their  triumph  :  it  may  Bafely 
be  affirmed,  that  not  less  than  300,000  Liberals  are  now 
the  employis  of  administratioa.  To  give  onlj  one  instance 
of  the  amazing  extent  to  which  the  promotion  of  their  par- 
tisans has  taken  place,  there  are  44,000  communes  in  France, 
and  each  commune  has  its  mayor  and  adjoints.  There  are 
thus  88,000  official  magistrates  of  this  description  in  the 
kingdom,  and  they  vere  all  on  the  Revolution,  filled  up 
from  the  Tuileries  vith  Liberal  employ^.  Thus  the 
patriots  of  France  are  now  very  generally  and  comfortably 
ensconced  in  official  situations  ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible, 
in  consequence,  to  rouse  them  to  any  hostility  to  the  ruling 
power.  In  this  way  the  Republican  party  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  won  over  to  the  Government,  and  they  can  ^ord 
to  allow  the  disappointed  remnant  of  their  faction  to  vent 
their  discontent  in  democratic  publications.  This  complete 
division  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  secure  anchoring  of  four- 
fifths  of  its  members  by  the  strong  tenure  of  official  emolu- 
ment, which  has  followed  the  Revolution  of  July,  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  present  strength  of  Government ;  for  the  dis- 
contented Royalists  in  the  provinces,  though  numerous  and 
brave,  will  never  be  able  to  throw  off  the  central  authority 
of  the  capital. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  from  all  this,  that  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  is  estabhshed  on  a  solid 
foundation.  No  government  can  be  so,  which  is  founded 
not  on  the  great  and  lasting  interests  of  the  state,  bat  on  its 
fleeting  passions — which  depends  not  on  the  property  of  the 
country,  but  on  the  mob  of  the  metropolis.  The  throne  of  the 
Barricades  rests  entirely  on  the  armed  forces  of  the  capital 
A  breath  may  unmake  it,  as  a  breath  has  made.  A  well- 
concerted  urban  revolt,  the  defection  of  a  single  regiment, 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  National  Guards,  may  any 
day  seat  a  Consul,  a  General,  or  Henry  V.,  on  the  throne. 
It  has  lost  popularity  immensely  with  the  Movement  party, 
comprehencUng  all  the  ardent  and  desperate  characters,  by 
persisting  in  an  anti-republican  policy,  and  remaining 
steadily  at  peace.  Its  incessant  and  rigorous  prosecution 
of  the  press,  though  inadequate  hitherto  to  extirpate  that 
last  remnant  of  popular  sovereignty,  has  exposed  it  to  the 
powerfii]  assaults  of  that  mighty  engine.    The  Sovereign  on 
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the  throne,  and  the  whole  Rojal  Family,  are  neglected  or 
disliked.  A  rigorous  and  aacceseful  foreign  var  Toald  at 
once  restore  its  popularity,  and  ntterly  silence  all  the  clamour 
about  the  loss  of  freedom  ;  but  vithout  the  aid  of  that  pow- 
erful stimulant,  it  is  imposaible  to  say  how  soon  the  present 
dynasty  may  be  overturned,  and  a  fresh  race  or  goTeromnit 
be  thrown  up  by  another  eruption  of  the  reToIutionary 
Tolcano. 

But  come  what  race  or  form  of  sovereignty  there  may, 
the  goTemment  of  Paris  will  equally  remain  a  perfect  and 
uncontrolled  despotism  over  France.  This  is  the  great  and 
final  result  of  the  first  Rerolntion,  which  shoold  ever  be 
steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  adjoining  States.  Let  Henry 
V.  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Marshal  Soult  or  Odillon  Bar- 
rot,  succeed  to  supreme  power,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
The  bones  of  Old  France  have  been  broken  by  the  vast 
rolling-stone  which  has  passed  over  the  State ;  New  France 
has  not  the  elements  within  it  to  frame  a  constitutional 
throne.  The  people  must  remain  slaves  to  the  cenbal 
Government,  because  they  have  destroyed  the  superior 
classes  who  might  shield  them  from  its  oppression.  Asiatic 
has  BQCceeded  to  European  civOisation,  and  political  power 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  independent  of  regal  !^pointment. 
All  superiority  depends  upon  the  possession  of  office  ;  the 
distinctions  of  hereditary  rank,  the  descent  of  considerable 
property,  have  alike  disappeared  ;  over  a  nation  of  Ryota, 
who  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
is  phiced  a  horde  of  Egyptian  taskmasters  who  wring  from 
Ijiem  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  a  band  of  Pnetorian  guaida 
who  dispose  at  pleasure  of  their  Government 

In  one  particular,  little  understood  on  the  Engbsh  side  of 
the  Channel,  the  similarity  of  the  result  of  Frendi  regenera- 
tion to  the  institutions  of  Oriental  despotism,  is  most  striking. 
The  wei^t  of  direct  taxation  is  at  once  the  mark  and 
the  result  of  despotic  government  It  is  remarked  by 
Gibbon,  that  the  great  teat  of  the  practical  power  of  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  found  in  the  extent  to  which  it  can  cany 
the  direct  payinents  by  the  people  to  the  treasury ;  and 
that  whenever  the  majority  of  imposts  are  indirect,  it  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  compelled  to  consult  tiie  inclinations  and 
feelings  of  its  subjects.    He  adduces  as  an  illustration  of 
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this  profound  jet  obvious  remark,  (all  profound  remarks, 
Then  once  made,  appear  obvious,)  the  ezcessiTo  weigbt  of 
direct  tazation  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
In  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Constantine^  the  capitation-tax 
had  risen  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  pounds  staling  for 
ever;  freeman ;  an  impost  so  excessive,  that  among  the 
poorer  citizens  it  could  be  made  up  only  by  several  being 
aUovred  to  club  together  to  fonn  one  head.  Sismondi,  in 
like  manner,  observes,  that  the  exorbitant  veight  of  direct 
taxes  vaa  the  great  cause  of  the  progressive  depopulation 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  At  this  moment  the  burden  of 
the  fixed  payment  exacted  from  a  Turkish  pashalic,  "whicb 
is  never  allowed  to  diminish,  and  consequently  with  the 
dedine  of  the  inhabitants  becomes  intolerable,  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
In  Hindostan  and  China,  the  proportion  of  the  fruits  of 
the  soil  vhich  goes  directly  to  the  Government,  varies  from 
80  to  60  per  cent. 

Akin  to  this,  the  last  and  well-knovn  result  of  despotic 
oppression,  is  the  enormous  veight  of  the  direct  taxes  in 
France.  The  tax  on  proprietors,  as  already  noticed,  is 
fixed  at  present  at  13  per  cent;  but  this,  oppressive  as  it 
would  appear  in  this  country,  where  the  weight  of  demo- 
cratic despotism  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt,  is  nothing  to 
the  real  burden  which  falls  on  the  unhappy  proprietors. 
By  the  valuation  or  cadastre  made  by  the  Government  sur- 
veyor, the  real  weight  of  the  burden  is  liable  to  indefinite 
increase,  and  in  general  brings  it  up  to  20,  sometimes  30  per 
cent.*  The  valuation  is  taken,  not  from  the  actual  receipt 
of  the  owner,  but  from  what  it  is  estimated  his  property 
is  worth ;  and  as  the  smiles  of  Government  are  directed 
towards  these  official  gentlemen  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  to  which  they  can  raise  the  valuation  of  their  dis< 
trict,  the  injustice  committed  in  this  way  is  most  extreme. 
We  know  many  properties  on  the  Garonne  and  Rhone, 
where,  from  the  exorbitance  of  the  valuation,  the  tax  comes 
to  35  and  40  per  cent  on  the  produce.  Its  weight  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  this  direct  impost  produces 

*  CVom  the  in&iito  tnbdiTisoD  at  lind  in  Ftnnce,  ud  tlw  ooalinual  <^U]ge  of 
bandB  through  whkji  it  p—aw,  it  in  fiKt  belocfpiiii  proper^  to  no  one  individoal, 
but  to  ths  Public  TrasBuij,  firom  the  exceesTe  weight  of  direet  tuition  tnd  the 
duties  OD  ali«nBtioiie  0(00;  kind.— .OoiMiuftMt,  2Sfl. 
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yearly  350,000,000  francs,  or  about  £14,000,000  sterling, 
which  almost  entirely  comes  from  the  landowners.*  Now 
the  income-tax  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  produced 
just  that  sum  ;  and  most  certainly  the  income  from  all 
sources  of  the  British  Empire  at  that  period  was  double 
the  amount  of  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  proprietors  of 
France,  t  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  French  land- 
owners pay,  on  the  whole,  20  per  cent  on  the  annual  worth 
of  their  incomes.  In  forty  years  from  the  commencement 
of  their  Revolutionary  troubles,  the  French  have  got  nearly 
to  the  standard  fixed  on  the  Ryots  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
lightest  taxed  districts  of  India ;  and  more  than  tripled  the 
taille,  which  was  held  forth  as  an  insupportable  burden  at 
their  commencement !  Let  them  go  on  as  they  are  doing, 
and  in  half  a  century  they  will  again  find  the  enormous 
capitation-tax  of  Constantine  fixed  about  their  necks.  Thus 
the  result  of  human  folly  and  iniquity  is  the  same  in  all 
ages  and  countries  ;  and  the  identical  consequences  which 
flowed  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  remotely  but  surely, 
from  the  madness  of  Gracchus  and  the  democrats  of  Rome 
in  destroying  the  Roman  aristocracy,  is  evidently  approach- 
ing, from  the  corresponding  madness  of  the  French 
Republicans  in  extirpating  the  higher  classes  of  their 
monarchy. 

We  have  often  asked  the  proprietors  in  different  parts  of 
France,  why  they  did  not  endeavour  to  diminish  or  equalise 
this  enormous  burden,  which,  in  the  wine  provinces  espe- 
cially, is  felt  as  so  oppressive.  They  universally  answered 
that  the  thing  was  impossible  ;  that  they  had  memorialised 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XVIII.,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  Peers,  VillSle  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  but  aU  to  no 
purpose.  The  weight  of  the  impdt  fonder,  the  injustice 
of  the  cadastre,  remains  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 
Four  or  five  millions  of  little  proprietors  scattered  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  France,  a  majority  of  whom  have  not  £5 
yearly  from  their  land,  can  effect  nothing  against  the  des- 

*  Dupin  estimates  the  incomes  of  prapriet«ra  in  Frui«e  at  1,626,000/100  franc*. 
or  £05,000^000;  so  tbat  if  850,000,000  iVauca,  or  £14,000,000  Btarling,  is  taken 
fiom  Uiem  m  the  form  of  direct  taxes,  the  burden  is  as  U  to  65  on  their  wiiole 
income,  or  31  per  cent— See  Dopik,  J'orm  Oommerdale  dt  FnoKX,  ii.  266. 

t  The  inoome  of  ofBcial  persons  is  taken  at  a  diflerent  nkte,  yaiTing  Erom  6  ^  Ut 
8  par  cent ;  but  it  forma  a  trifling  part  of  the  dir«ct  taxation. 
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potic  central  GoTemment  of  Paria.  Thej  themselves  saj, 
that  the  direct  burdeoB  on  the  land  are  becoming  so  exces- 
Bive,  that  the  aovereigo  is,  as  in  Oriental  dynasties,  the 
real  proprietor,  and  they  are  but  tenants  who  labour  for 
his  benefit  more  than  their  own.  Herein  maj  be  discerned 
the  hand  of  Providence,  causing  the  sina  of  men  to  work 
out  their  own  punishment.  If  the  French  people  had  not 
committed  the  frightful  injustice  of  confiscating  the  pro- 
perty of  their  nobles  and  clergy,  they  would  now  have 
possessed  within  themselves  a  vast  body  of  influential  pro- 
prietors, capable,  as  in  England  under  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, either  in  the  Upper  or  Lower  House,  of  preventing  or 
arresting  the  oppression  of  the  central  Government,  and 
the  enormous  burden  of  20  per  cent  directly  laid  on  land 
would  never  have  been  permitted.  But,  proceeding  as 
they  hare  done  by  destroying  all  the  intermediate  classes 
in  the  State,  and  leaving  only  Government  employis  and 
peasant  proprietors,  they  have  cut  away  the  shield  which 
would  have  protected  the  poor  from  the  veiation  of  the 
central  authority,  and  left  themselves  and  their  children  for 
ever  exposed  to  its  oppression.  They  imagined  that  by  laying 
hold  of  the  land  of  others,  they  would  step  into  the  com- 
forts and  opulence  of  separate  property  ;  but  the  wages 
of  iniquity  seldom  pro^r  in  the  end,  either  in  nations  or 
individuals.  They  have  fallen  in  consequence  under  an 
oppressive  taxation,  which  has  more  than  counterbalanced 
all  the  advantages  of  the  spoil  they  have  acquired  ;  the 
sovereign  has  grown  up  into  the  real  landowner,  and  the 
cultivators,  instead  of  becoming  the  peasants  of  Switzerland, 
have  degenerated  into  the  Ryots  of  Hindostan. 

The  effects  of  the  Revolution  of  July  on  the  Religion 
of  France,  is  precisely  the  same  as  on  its  political  situation. 
It  has  drawn  aside  the  thin  veil  which  concealed  the  effects 
of  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  first  convulsion,  and  displayed 
in  its  native  deformity  the  consequence  of  unmooring  the 
human  mind  from  the  secure  haven  of  faith  and  virtue. 

That  the  first  Revolution  was  essentially  irreligious  in  its 
spirit,  that  it  destroyed  not  only  the  teachers  and  the  pro- 
perty, but  the  very  name  of  Christianity,  is  universally 
known.     But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  the  Resto- 
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ration  drew  a  Teil  over  its  ultimate  and  final  couseqnences. 
The  exiled  familj  retarned  to  the  palaces  of  their  fathers,  vith 
a  profoand  sense  of  religion,  rendered  only  the  more  inde- 
lible from  the  disasters  which  had  preceded  their  restoration. 
By  the  combined  effect  of  their  authority  and  inflaence,  a 
gloss  was  thrown  over  the  infidel  consequences  of  the  first 
ReTolution ;  the  priests  were  reinstated  in  the  smiles  of 
court  faroar  ;  the  Tuileries  ^ain  resounded  with  the  strains 
of  deyotion  ;  religious  observances  were  tolerably  attended 
to  i  the  churches  were  filled,  if  not  with  the  faithful,  at 
least  with  the  ambitious ;  and  promotion,  dependent  in 
some  degree  on  attention  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  drew  multitudes  to  the  standard  of  St  Louis.  Mar- 
shal Soult  was  to  be  seen  every  Sunday  parading  to 
church,  preceded  by  an  enormoas  breviary ;  he  cared  not 
whether  the  road  to  power  lay  by  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
or  the  ^tu-  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Sunday,  especially 
in  the  last  ten  years,  was  well  observed  in  the  great  towns. 
Travellers  perceived  no  material  difference  between  the 
appearance  of  London  and  Paris  daring  divine  service. 
Literature,  encouraged  by  this  transient  glance  of  sun- 
shine, resumed  its  place  by  the  side  of  devotion.  The 
genius  of  Chateaubriand  lent  its  aid  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  poured  over  the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion a  flood  of  resplendent  light ;  Michaud  traced  the 
history  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  efforts  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  an  antiquary's  knowledge  and 
A  poet's  fire;  Barante  revived  in  the  Annals  of  Burgundian 
Princes  the  old  and  venerable  feelings  of  feudal  devotion ; 
while  Guizot,  as  yet  untonched  by  the  seductions  of  power, 
traced  with  admirable  ability,  to  admiriug  multitudes  in  the 
French  metropolis,  the  historical  blessings  of  reli^ous  insti' 
tutioDS.  Almost  all  observers,  misled  by  these  appear- 
ances, flattered  themselves  that  the  period  of  the  reaction 
of  the  human  mind  against  the  principles  of  irreligion  had 
arrived ;  that  the  reign  of  infidelity  was  drawing  to  its 
close  ;  and  that  the  French  Revolution,  nursed  amidst  the 
mazes  of  sophistry  and  scepticism,  was  destined  to  find 
refuge  at  last  in  the  eternal  truths  of  religion. 

But  this  sudden  extinction  of  evil  and  resurreetion  of 
good  is  not  the  order  of  nature.     Infidelity,  nursed  for  half 
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a  centnry,  is  not  extinguished  in  a  few  years.  The  robbery 
of  one- third  of  the  national  property  from  the  aerrice  of  the 
Church  13  not  the  way  to  secure  the  fruits  of  virtue :  a  hiatua 
of  ten  years  in  the  religious  education  of  the  people,  snapped 
asunder  a  chain  which  had  descended  unbroken  from  the 
Apostolic  ^ea.  These  deplorable  events  were  secretly  but 
securely  working  out  their  natural  consequences,  through  all 
the  period  of  the  Restoration.  The  general  and  profound 
hatred  in  towns  at  the  very  sight  even  of  an  ecclesiastic,  was 
a  certain  indication  of  the  great  extent  to  which  the  deadly 
spirit  of  infidelity  had  spread.  The  Revolution  of  July  at 
once  tore  aside  the  veil,  and  exposed  to  view  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  of  a  nation  in  which  the  classes,  who  concen- 
trate almost  the  whole  political  influence  of  the  State,  are 
almost  wholly  of  an  irreligious  character.  This  is  to  be 
ascribed  chieSy  to  the  long  chasm  in  religious  instruction 
which  took  place  from  1791  to  1800,  and  the  entire  assump- 
tion of  political  power  under  Napoleon,  by  a  class  who  were 
entire  strangers  to  any  kind  of  devotion.  Such  a  chasm 
cannot  readily  be  supplied ;  ages  must  elapse  before  its 
effects  are  obhterated.  "  Naturft  tamen,"  says  Tacitus, 
"  infirmitatis  humsnte  tardiora  sunt  remedia  quam  mala;  et 
ut  corpora  lente  angescunt  cito  extingunntur,  sic  ingenia 
Btudiaque  oppresseris  facilins  quam  revocaveris." 

But  to  whatever  cause  it  is  owing,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  infidelity  again  reigns  the  lord  of  the 
ascendant  in  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  week  in  the 
metropohs  without  being  sensible  of  this.  It  is  computed 
that  from  60,000  to  80,000  individuals,  chiefly  women,  or 
persona  of  the  poorest  classes,  believe  in  the  Christian 
religion.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  about  800,000, 
make  no  pretension  to  such  a  faith.  It  is  impossible  by  any 
extetnal  appearances  to  distinguish  Sunday  from  Saturday, 
excepting  that  every  species  of  amusement  and  dissipation 
goes  on  with  more  spirit  on  that  day  than  any  other.  We 
are  no  advocates  for  the  over-rigid  or  Judiucal  observance 
of  the  day  of  reet.  Perhaps  some  Protestant  nations  have 
gone  too  far  in  converting  the  Christian  Sunday  into  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  preventing  on  it  tJioae  innocent  recrea- 
tions which  might  divert  the  giddy  multitude  from  hidden 
debauchery.      But  without  standing  up  for  any  rigid  or 
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puritanical  ideas,  it  may  safely  be  afSrmed  that  the  total 
neglect  of  Sunday  by  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  indicates  a 
fixed  disregard  of  religion  in  any  State  professing  a  belief  in 
Christianity.  In  Paris  the  shops  are  ^  open,  the  carts  all 
going,  the  workmen  all  employed  on  the  early  part  of  Sun- 
day ;  and  although  a  part  of  them  are  closed  after  two 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  not  with  the  slightest  intention 
of  joining  in  any,  even  the  smallest  religions  duty,  that  this 
is  done.  It  is  "pours'amuser,"  to  forget  the  fat^es  of  the 
week  in  the  excitement  with  which  it  terminates,  that  the 
change  takes  place.  At  two  o'clock,  all  who  can  disengage 
tbem^Tes  from  their  daily  toil,  rush  away  in  crowds  to 
drink  of  the  intoxicating  cup  of  pleasure.  Then  the  omni- 
busses  roll  with  ceaseless  din  in  every  direction  out  of  the 
crowded  capital,  carrying  the  deUghted  citizens  to  St  Clond. 
St  Qermains,  or  Versailles,  the  Ginguettes  of  Bellerill^ 
or  the  gardens  of  Vincennea ;  then  the  Boulevards  teem 
with  volatile  and  happy  crowds,  delighted  by  the  enjoyment 
of  seeing  and  being  seen  ;  then  the  gardens  of  the  Tiuleriea 
and  the  Luxembourg,  the  Jardin  des  Flaates,  and  the 
Champs  Elys^s,  are  enlivened  with  the  young,  the  gay,  and 
the  handsome  of  both  sexes,  both  rich  and  poor ;  then  the 
splendid  drive  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  Neuilly,  is  filled  with 
the  comparatively  few  equipages  which  the  two  revolutions 
have  left  to  the  impoverished  hotels  of  the  capital.  While 
these  scenes  of  gaiety  and  amusement  are  going  on,  tiie 
priests  in  each  of  the  principal  churches  are  devoutly  per- 
forming mass  before  a  few  hundred  old  women,  tottering 
ecclesiastics,  or  young  children,  and  ten  or  fifteen  Protes- 
tant Churches  are  assembling  as  many  thousands  to  the 
duties  of  the  Reformed  faith.  Such  is  a  Parisian  Sunday  ; 
and  such  the  respect  for  a  divine  ordinance,  which  remains 
in  what  they  ambitiously  call  the  metropolis  of  European 
civilisation. 

As  evening  draws  on,  the  total  diforegard  of  religious 
observance  is,  if  possible,  still  more  conspicuoos.  Never  is 
the  opera  filled  with  such  enthusiastic  crowds  as  on  Sunday 
evening ;  never  are  the  Theatres  of  the  Port  St  Martin, 
the  Boulevards,  the  Opera  Comiqne,  the  Vaudeville  and  the 
Variety,  80  full  as  on  that  occasion  ;  never  are  the  balls 
beyond  the  barriers  so  crowded ;  never  is  Tivoli  so  enliven- 
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ing,  or  the  open  air  concertfl  in  the  Champs  Elys^s  thronged 
by  so  many  thoiisands.  On  Sunday  evening  in  Paris  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  wish,  one  feeling,  one  desire, — and  that 
is,  to  amuse  themselTes ;  and  by  incessantly  labouring  at 
that  one  object,  they  certainly  aacceed  in  it  to  an  extent 
that  could  hardly  be  credited  in  colder  and  more  austere 
latitudes. 

The  condition  of  the  clergy  over  France  is,  generally 
speaking,  depressed  and  indigent  in  the  extreme.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  who  decreed  the  annexation  of  the  whole 
property  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  and  declared  "  that 
they  intrusted  the  due  maintenance  of  religion  and  the 
succour  of  the  poor  to  the  honour  of  the  Great  Nation," 
redeemed  their  pledge,  by  giving  most  of  the  incumbents  of 
the  rural  parishes  from  £48  to  £60  a-year.  Bishops  hare 
6000  francs,  or  £240,  yearly.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris 
alone  has  £600.  In  some  of  the  town  parishes,  the  incum- 
bents, from  subsequent  endowments  or  adventitious  sources, 
have  from  £200  to  £300  per  annum  ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, their  income,  in  the  richest  parishes,  varies  from  £80 
a-year  to  Xi20  ;  in  the  poorest,  it  is  only  from  £50  to  £70. 
It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  clergy  of  France,  taken 
as  a  body,  are  poorer  than  the  schoolmasters  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  seen  in  the  most  striking  manner 
in  the  appearance  of  the  rural  landscape  of  France.  You 
generally,  in  the  villages,  see  a  parish  church,  the  bequest  to 
the  nation  of  the  pious  care  of  their  forefathers  ;  but  great 
numbers  of  these  are  in  a  ruinous  or  tottering  condition. 
There  is  an  evident  want  of  any  funds  to  keep  them  up. 
The  most  trifling  repairs  of  a  church,  as  everything  else  in 
France,  must  be  executed  by  the  Government ;  and  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  seem  to  think  that  this  is  one 
of  the  articles  upon  which  economy  can  best  be  practised. 
But  a  parsonage-house,  or  any  sort  of  separate  residence  for 
the  cui^,  is  never  to  be  seen.  He  is,  in  general,  boarded  in 
the  house  of  some  farmer  or  small  proprietor  ;  and  in  habits, 
society,  education,  manners,  and  rank  of  life,  is  in  no  respect 
above  the  peasantiy  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  from  this,  however,  that  the 
country  clergy  are  either  ignorant  or  inattentive  to  their 
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sacred  duties ;  on  the  contrar;,  they  are  most  assiduous  in 
discharging  tbem,  and  are,  in  general,  justly  endeared  to 
their  flocks,  not  obIj  by  an  irreproachable  life,  but  by  the 
most  constant  and  winning  attentions.  It  vould  be  UBJust  to 
expect  in  them  the  high  education,  gentlemanlike  manaerB, 
or  enlightened  views  of  the  English  clergy  ;  or  the  more 
discursive  but  useful  information  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  manses  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scotland.  We 
must  not  expect  to  see  either  Hebers,  or  Coplestones,  or 
Bucklands,  or  Blairs,  or  Robertsons,  or  Thomsons,  or  Chal- 
mers, in  the  modem  church  of  France.  The  race  of 
Bossuet  and  F^n^lon,  of  Maasillon  and  Bourdaloue,  of 
Flecbier  and  Saurin,  of  Pascal  and  Malebranche,  is  extinct. 
The  church  is  cast  down  into  an  inferior  class  in  society. 
No  one  would  make  his  son  an  ecclesiastic,  who  could  obtuu 
for  him  a  situation  in  a  grocer's  shop.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  this  is  the 
case.  The  reformation  of  the  corrupted  hi^er  orders  in  the 
towns,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  if  a  priesthood,  drawn 
from  their  ranks,  were  to  be  established,  it  would  speedily 
draw  to  itself  such  a  load  of  infidel  obloquy,  as  would  lead 
to  its  destruction.  But  the  poor  and  humble  parish  priests 
are  OTerlooked  and  despised  by  the  arn^ant  Liberals  in 
possession  of  office  and  power ;  and,  like  their  predecessors 
in  the  apostolic  ages,  they  are,  unobserred,  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  spirit  destined,  in  a  futore  age,  to  oTertom  the 
institutions  of  their  haughty  oppressors,  and  effect  that  real 
r^eneration  of  society,  which  can  be  found  only  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  morals  and  principles  of  its  members. 

The  abject  poverty  of  the  rural  clergy  in  most  parts  of 
France  is  a  most  painful  object  of  contemplation  to  an 
English  traveller.  There  is  no  sort  of  provision  for  them  in 
sickness  or  old  age ;  and  when  they  are  compelled,  by 
either  of  these  causes,  to  divide  their  scanty  income  with  a 
more  robust  assistant,  their  condition  becomes  truly  pitiable. 
In  most  cathedral  churches  is  to  be  seen  a  box,  with  the 
inscription  "Tronc  pour  les  malheureui  prStres ;"  a  few 
sons  are  thankfully  received  by  the  religious  tea^diers  of  the 
Great  Nation.  One  of  these  boxes  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
pillars  of  Notre  Dame  ;  another  under  the  gorgeous  aisle  of 
Rouen  ;  a  third  in  the  graceful  choir  of  Amiens ;  a  fourth 
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disgraces  the  geDeration  who  pass  under  the  splendid 
portals  of  Rheims,  and  a  fifth,  that  which  points  with 
deserved  pride  to  the  matchless  Tower  of  Chartrea. 

A  superficial  observer  who  should  judge  of  the  religious 
state  of  France  from  the  appearance  of  its  great  towns, 
would  be  far  wide  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  total  mistake  to 
suppose  that  devotion  is  extinct,  or  in  the  process  of  extinc- 
tion, among  its  country  inhabitants.  It  is  in  the  great 
towns  that  infidelity  reigns  triumphant ;  it  is  among  the 
youug,  the  active,  and  the  profligate  citizens  of  despotic 
Paris,  that  religion  is  the  subject  of  ridicule.  It  is  true  this 
class  are  now  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  political  power  ; 
it  is  true  several  hundred  thonsand  of  them  are  dispersed 
over  the  mighty  net  which  envelops  France  in  the  meshes 
of  the  capital ;  it  is  true  that  they  direct  literature,  and 
influence  thought,  and  stamp  its  character  upon  the  nation 
in  the  estimation  of  foreign  states :  still  they  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  mighty  lever  which  directs  the  feelings  of 
the  rural  inhabitants.  As  long  as  48,000  parish  priests, 
overlooked  from  their  poverty,  despised  from  their  obscurity, 
contemptible  to  this  world  from  their  limited  information, 
are  incessantly  and  assiduously  employed  in  difiuaing 
religious  belief  through  the  peasantry,  the  extirpation  of 
Christianity  in  France  is  impossible.  Its  foundations  are 
spreading  the  deeper,  its  influences  becoming  more  para- 
mount in  the  uncorrupted  provinces,  from  the  total  neglect 
into  which  it  has  fallen  with  the  influential  classes  in  the 
capital.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  any  parish  church  in  any 
part  of  the  provinces,  without  being  sensible  that  a  large 
and  increasing  portion  of  the  peasantry  are  strongly  and 
profoundly  impressed  with  religious  feelings.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  eye  of  philanthropy,  without  pretending  to 
the  gi^  of  prophecy,  can  perhaps  discern  the  elements 
preparing  which  are  destined  in  some  future  age  to  produce 
another  Revolution ;  an  insurrection  of  the  provinces 
against  the  capital ;  a  real  regeneration  of  society,  by  the 
infusion  of  rural  simplicity  and  virtue  into  urban  corruption 
and  d^neracy ;  a  termination  of  the  convulsions,  which 
commenced  by  casting  down  religion,  in  the  triumph  of  the 
faith  which  gathers  strength  from  misfortune.  But  whether 
tliis  is  to  be  the  final  result,  or  whether,  as  is  perhaps 
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more  probable,  the  utter  proBtratioD  of  the  internal  liberties 
of  the  natioD,  throogh  the  conaeqnencea  of  the  Rerolation, 
is  to  lead  to  the  loss  of  its  external  independence,  and  the 
regeneration  of  southern  weakness  by  a  race  of  northern 
conquerors ;  one  thing  is  certain,  and  may  be  conBdcntlj 
prophesied,  that  France  wiU  never  know  what  real  freedom 
is,  till  her  inatitations  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  religion, 
and  that  with  the  triumph  of  the  faith  which  her  Liberals 
abhor,  and  have  cast  down,  is  indissolubly  wound  up  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  which  they  profess  to  hare  at 
heart. 

The  Morals  of  France  are  in  the  state  which  might  be 
expected  in  a  country  which  has  broken  asunder  all  Qie 
bonds  of  society,  and  despises  all  the  precepts  of  religion. 
Pleasure  and  excitement  are  the  general  objects  of  idolatry  ; 
money,  as  the  key  to  them,  the  uniYersal  aim.  This 
desire  for  wealth  is  perhaps  more  strongly  felt  in  Paris,  and 
forms  the  great  passion  of  life  more  completely,  than  in  any 
other  capital  in  Europe,  because  there  are  more  objects  of 
desire  presented  to  the  entranced  senses  which  cannot  be 
gained  in  any  other  way  ;  and  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
desire,  the  great  extent  of  its  gaming-houses  affords  ample 
proof.  But  money  ia  not  the  object  of  desire  to  the  Pari- 
sian as  to  the  Dutchman  or  Englishman,  from  any  abstract 
passion  for  accumulation,  or  any  wish  to  transmit,  by  a  hfe 
of  economy,  an  ample  patrimony  to  his  children.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  present  and  immediate  gratification ;  that  he 
may  go  more  frequently  to  the  opera,  or  indulge  more 
liberiJly  in  the  pleasures  of  the  Ginguette ;  that  his  wife 
and  daughters  may  be  more  gaily  dressed  on  Sundays,  and 
their  Tivoli  parties  be  more  brilliant,  that  money  is  so 
passionately  coveted.  The  efforts  made  by  all  claasea  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  and  the  prodigious  obstacles  which  com- 
petition throws  in  their  way,  are  perhaps  greater  in  Paris 
than  in  any  other  metropolis  of  Europe.  "  Quaerenda 
est  pecnuia  primum,  virtas  post  nummos,"  is  the  general 
maxim  of  life.  But  still  there  is  little  accumulation  of 
capital,  comparatively  speaking,  within  its  walls.  As  fast 
as  money  is  made,  it  is  spent ;  either  in  the  multifarious 
objects  of  desire  which  are  everywhere  presented  to  the 
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sight,  or  in  the  purchase  of  rentes,  or  GoFernment  annuities, 
which  die  with  the  holders.  The  proportion  of  annuitanta 
in  France  is  incomparablj  greater  than  in  England  ;  and 
the  destitution  of  families  from  the  loss  of  their  head,  exists 
to  a  painful  and  unheard-of  extent. 

Pleasure  and  excitement  are  the  universal  objects ;  the 
maxims  of  Epicurus  the  general  observance.  To  enjoj  the 
passing  hour — to  snatch  from  existence  all  the  rosea  which 
it  will  afford,  and  disquiet  themselves  as  little  as  possible 
about  its  thorns,  is  the  grand  principle  of  life.  The  state  of 
Paris  in  this  respect  has  been  well  described  by  a  late 
enlightened  and  eloquent  author — 

"  Paris  is  uo  longer  a  citj  wbich  belongs  to  kdj  one  dbUod  or  people ; 
It  is  in  many  respects  tbe  metropolis  of  the  world  ;  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
rich,  all  the  vojaptnons  on  the  fac«  of  the  earth.  For  them  its  arilets, 
assembled  from  every  quarter  of  Earope,  imagiae  or  invent  every  day  fresh 
objects  of  excitement  or  desire  ;  for  them  they  bnild  theatres,  and  multiply 
indeHnitelj  all  the  ephemeral  novelties  calculated  to  rouae  tbe  senses  and 
stimnUte  expense.  There  everything  may  be  pnrchased,  and  that  too 
under  the  moat  alluring  form.  Gold  is  tbe  only  divinity  which  is  worshipped 
]n  that  kingdom  of  pteasnre,  and  it  is  indifferent  from  what  hand  it  flows.  It 
is  in  that  centre  of  enjoyment  that  all  the  business  of  France  is  done — that 
all  its  wealth  is  expended,  and  the  fruit  of  its  toil  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other  brought  to  the  great  centra)  mart  of  pleasure.  The  pro- 
prietor wrings  the  last  farthing  out  of  his  soil — the  merchant,  the  notary, 
the  advocate,  flock  there  from  all  qnarters  to  sell  their  capital,  their  revenue, 
their  virtne,  or  their  talents,  for  pleasure  of  every  description,  which  a 
thousand  artists  portray  in  the  niosl  seducing  colours  to  a  nation  famishing 
for  enjoyment.  And  it  is  from  that  corrupted  centre  that  we  are  told  the 
regeneration  of  the  state,  the  progress  of  independence  and  liberty,  is  to 

As  pleasure  and  excitement  are  thus  the  universal 
objects,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  what  facilities  are 
afforded  in  the  French  metropolis  for  their  gratification. 
The  gaming-houses,  accordjugly,  are  innumerable ;  and 
above  a  third  of  the  children  born  within  the  barriers  are 
bastards.*  But  those  who  look  for  excitation  of  that 
description,  will  not  find  in  Paris  anything  approaching 
to  the  open  and  undisguised  profligacy  of  London.  There 
is  nothing  in  its  public  places  approaching  to  the  saloons 
of  DiTiry  Lane,  or  the  upper  circles  of  Covent  Garden; 
the  Strand  and  Regent  Street  at  night  are  infested  in  a 
way  unknown  even  in  the  Boulevards  Italiens  or  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu.     The  two  Revolutions  have  organised  licen- 

*  QB)nRAi.Doiit<Amcu,  270— 2T1. 
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Uousness.  Having  become  the  great  object  of  life,  and,  as 
it  vere,  the  staple  oommoditj  of  the  capital,  it  has  fallcii 
under  the  direction  of  the  poUco.  Bienseance  and  decorum 
are  there  the  order  of  the  day.  The  sirens  of  pleasure 
are  confined  to  a  few  minor  theatres,  and  particular 
quarters  of  the  town.  They  abound  in  erery  street,  almoBt 
in  every  house ;  but  they  can  openly  ply  their  vocation  in 
appointed  districts  only.  Even  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
cradle  of  both  Revolutions,  has  been  purged  of  the  female 
anarchists  who  were  their  first  supporters.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  great  improvement,  well  worthy  of  imitation  od  the 
British  side  of  the  Channel  Youth  and  timidity  are  not 
openly  assailed  as  they  are  in  English  great  towns ;  and 
though  those  who  seek  for  dissipation  will  meet  with  it  in 
abundance,  it  is  not,  willing  or  unwilling,  thrust  down 
their  throats.  It  is  possible,  in  the  Quartier  de  rUniversit^ 
and  remoter  parts  of  Fai'is,  for  young  men  to  pursue  their 
studies,  infinitely  more  clear  of  temptation  than  either  at 
the  London  University  or  King's  College. 

But  wliile  these  advantages  must  be  conceded  to  the 
organisation  and  arrangements  of  the  French  police  on  the 
one  band,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  on  the  other,  that  all 
these  iitir  appearances  are  merely  skin-deep,  and  that 
nnder  this  thin  disguise  is  half  concealed  a  mass  of  licen- 
tiousness probably  unprecedented  in  any  modem  state. 
Certainly  never,  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Emperois, 
was  pleasure  so  unceasingly  pursued  by  both  sexes  as  it  is 
now  at  Paris ;  or  such  efforts  made  to  heighten  natural 
desire  by  forced  excitement,  or  talent  and  art  so  openly 
called  in  to  lend  their  aid  to. the  cause  of  licentiousness. 
Profligate  books  and  prints  exist  everywhere ;  but  in  other 
capitals  they  must  be  sought  after  to  be  found,  and  where 
they  are,  their  character  and  appearance  show  that  they 
are  meant  for  the  brutal  classes,  or  the  higher  orders  in 
their  moments  of  brutality,  only.  Bat  in  Paris  the  case 
is  the  reverse.  The  treasures  of  knowledge,  the  elegance 
of  art,  the  fascination  of  genius,  are  daUy  and  houily 
employed  in  the  cause  of  corruption;  and  of  them  may 
truly  be  said,  what  Mr  Bnrke  falsely  aflirmed  of  the  old 
French  manners,  that  "  vice  has  lost  half  its  deformity  by 
having  lost  all  its  grossness."    The  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
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these  productions,  as  well  as  their  amazing  number,  prove 
that  tnej  find  a  ready  sale  with  the  higher  as  well  as  the 
lower  orders.  They  hare  discovered  the  truth  of  the  old 
maxim,  "  Ars  est  celare  artem."  Voluptaouaness  is  more 
surely  attained  bj  being  half  disguised;  and  corruption 
spreads  the  more  securely,  from  having  cast  aside  everything 
calculated  to  disgust  its  unhardened  votaries.  The  arts  of 
lithography  and  printing  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  refined 
and  elegant  system  of  demoralisation;  the  effusions  of 
genius,  the  beauty  of  design,  the  richness  of  colouring,  are 
employed  together  to  throw  an  entrancing  light  over  the 
scenes  of  profligacy,  and  the  ordinary  seductioas  of  a  great 
capital,  heightened  by  all  that  taste  or  art  can  suggest  to 
stimulate  the  passions — emblematic  of  the  mixed  good  and 
evil  which  has  resulted  from  these  great  inventions,  and  the 
prodigious  force  they  have  given  to  the  solvents  of  vice  in 
one  age,  as  well  as  to  the  hardening  principles  of  virtue 
in  another.* 

It  is  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  honour,  as  the 
national  principle,  is  more  durable  in  its  natm-e  than  either 
virtue  or  religion;  and  the  present  state  of  Paris,  con- 
trasted with  the  military  character  of  the  French,  affords 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  observation.  The  incessant 
pursuit  of  pleasure  by  both  seses  has,  in  every  age,  been 
the  grand  solvent  which  has  melted  away  the  principle  of 
military  virtue;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  because  those 
whose  chief  object  is  selfish  gratification  cannot  endure  the 
fatigues  and  the  privations  attendant  on  military  exploits. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  destroying  principle  is 
in  full  operation  in  the  French  capital;  but  though  it 
has  completely  eaten  through  the  safeguards  of  reUgion 
and  virtue,  it  has  hitherto  left  undecayed  the  passion  for 
military  distinction.  The  extraordinary  strength  which 
this  principle  lias  acquired  in  modem  Europe  in  general, 
and  France  in  particular,  from  the  feudal  institutions,  and 
the  great  development  which  it  received  from  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon,  have  to  all 
appearance  withstood  the  enervating  influence  of  a  corrupt- 

*  Somo  o(  theee  productioDB  are  dow  generoUy  to  be  seen  in  the  towns  of 
Britain  ;  the;  fint  appeared  during  tho  tr^axy  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  ia  euriouH 
to  obierre,  how  iuvariiLbl;  social  lUBor^anisation  and  private  corruption  go  hand 
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ing  iogredient  -which  proved  fatal  to  the  courage  of  Greece 
and  Roue.  But  it  is  oot  the  less  certain  that  it  will 
iiltimatety  sink  before  its  influence.  It  is  hy  not  elevatiDg 
oar  miaoB  to  the  slow  progr^a  of  all  each  great  changes 
that  we  are  at  all  misled  on  &aj  occasion  as  to  their 
progress,  or  the  effect  on  public  fortune  of  the  principles 
of  decay,  which  spring  from  the  progress  of  private  corrup- 
tion. The  alteration,  like  the  decline  of  the  day  in 
autumn,  is  imperceptible  from  day  to  day ;  bat  it  becomes 
quite  apparent  if  we  contrast  one  period  or  age  of  the 
world  with  another.  Compare  the  age  of  Regulus  or 
Scipio,  with  that  of  Conetantiue  or  Honorius;  or  that  of 
the  Lombard  League  with  the  present  pusillanimity  of  the 
Itahan  people ;  and  the  prostration  of  national  strength  by 
the  growth  of  private  selfishness  is  obvious  to  the  most 
careless  observer.  The  French  Revolution  is  not  destined 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  law :  its  fortunes  will 
be  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  the  poisoned 
source  from  which  they  sprung;  the  conquests  of  its  authors 
will  be  lost  by  their  inability  to  conquer  themselves.  Both 
Revolutions  have  begun  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  very 
focus  of  corruption  from  every  part  of  France;  and  through 
every  stage  of  their  progress,  both  have  given  uneqmvo«il 
proofs  of  their  impure  origin.  Let  the  ineods  of  religioa 
and  virtue  be  of  good  cheer;  no  institutions  founded  on 
such  a  basis  ever  yet  were  durable.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion began  in  tlie  haunts  of  profligacy,  and  they  have 
spread  in  it  the  seeds  of  mortality  which  will  bring  it  to 
the  grave. 

Next  to  sexual  profligacy,  gaming  is  par  excellence  the 
grand  vice  of  Paris;  and  it,  like  every  other  principle  of 
evil,  has  made  rapid  and  fearful  progress  since  the  Three 
Days.  No  attempts  whatever  are  made  to  restrain  it;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  taken  under  the  safeguard  of  the  poUce, 
and  a  tax  levied  on  its  profits,  as  on  those  of  prostitution, 
which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  municipal 
revenue.  The  prodigious  number  of  suicides  which  occur 
in  Paris,  amounting  to,  at  least,  above  one  a-night, 
frequently  to  a  great  deal  more,  chiefly  springs  from  the 
despair  produced  by  the  inordinate  passion  for  this  rice. 
Unlike  what  generally  occurs  in  England,  it  exists  equally 
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among  the  poorest  as  the  ridiest  classes;  the  hells  are 
opeu  for  the  sous  of  the  labourer  or  the  francs  of  the 
^isan,  as  Trell  as  for  the  napoleon  of  the  officer  or  the 
rouleaui  of  the  banker.  Thej  are  to  be  met  with  in  eyery 
street;  thej  spread  their  devastating  influence  through 
eyery  workshop  and  manufactory  in  Paris.  This  perilous 
vice,  Uke  that  of  sexual  profligacy,  is  the  natural  result  of 
a  snccessful  Revolution ;  of  the  demolition  of  all  restraint 
on  the  passions  which  has  arisen  from  silencing  the  voice  of 
reUgion,  and  the  bounty  ofiered  to  instant  excitement,  by 
the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  future  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  institutions  of  society  inevitably  produces. 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  Freoch  capital  oflers  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  every  considerable  town  in  the  British 
isles.  Drunkenness,  though  considerably  more  prevalent 
than  formerly,  does  not  exist  in  Frauce  to  an  extent  at  all 
comparable  to  what  it  does  in  England ;  and  hence  the 
manners  of  the  lower  orders,  notwithstanding  all  the  anarchy 
of  the  Revolution,  are  not  half  so  coarse  and  brutal  as  in 
our  great  manufacturing  towns.  In  truth,  the  extraordinary 
progress  of  this  irigbtful  vice  in  Great  Britain,  since  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits  and  the  aboUtion  of  the 
beer  tax,*  is  one  of  the  most  woful  circumstances  in  our 
social  condition,  and  one  which,  if  not  rapidly  checked  by  a 
proper  set  of  fiscal  regulations,  promises  soon  to  plunge  our 
labouring  classes  into  a  state  of  depravity  uuparalleled  in 
any  Christian  state.  Drunkenness,  if  seen  in  public  at 
Paris,  is  at  once  punished  by  the  police ;  and  the  prodigious 
number  of  civil  and  military  employes  who  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  street  at  night  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
inebriated  to  indulge  in  those  disgraceful  brawls  which  then 
disgrace  every  English  city.  The  abstinence  from  this  vice 
depends  chiefly  on  constitutional  causes,  the  warmth  of  the 
climate,  which  renders  the  excitement  of  intoxication  not  so 
desirable  as  in  northern  latitudes ;  but  much  is  to  be  ascribed 
also  to  the  happy  custom  of  levying  a  heavy  duty  (a  franc 
a  bottle)  on  wine  imported  into  the  metropolis — a  burden 
which  banishes  intoxication  in  a  great  degree  to  the  outside 

*  Nothing  erer  gaTe  us  more  pleaEure  than  to  obeerve,  from  ■  late  Ptrlia- 
menUrj  return,  that,  idnGe  the  alight  addition  to  the  duty  on  Epirila  in  1880, 
th«  iiianuf>«tiuv  or  the  fiery  poison  baa  declined  in  Scotland  1,300,000  gallona 
yearly. 
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of  the  barriers,  and  confiner  it  to  the  days  -when  a  walk  to 
those  remote  stations  can  be  undertakes  by  the  working 
classes.  Would  that  a  similar  burden  existed  on  all  spirits 
imported  into  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  t 

The  state  of  Litbbature,  especially  those  lighter  branches 
of  it  which  exhibit  the  faithful  picture  of  the  public  feeling 
and  ideas,  is  equally  instructiTe  since  the  Three  Days.  It 
is  difficult  to  convey  to  an  Euglish  reader,  unacquainted 
with  the  modern  French  novels,  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  mixture  which  they  exhibit ;  and  they  preset, 
perhaps,  the  most  convincing  proof  which  the  history  of 
fiction  affords,  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  fixed  prin- 
dples  in  religion  and  virtue  to  restrain  the  otherwise  inor- 
dinate flight  of  the  human  imagination. 

It  was  long  the  fashion  with  the  apologists  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  assert,  that  public  morals  had  improved  during  its 
progress ;  that  the  hcense  and  profligacy  of  the  days  of 
Louis  XV.  and  the  Regent  Orleans  would  no  longer  be 
tolerated ;  and  that,  with  the  commencement  of  higher  duties 
and  the  growth  of  severer  principles,  the  licentiouBnesa 
which  had  eo  long  disgraced  the  French  literature  had  for 
ever  disappeared.  The  present  state  of  French  novels  may 
show  whether  a  successful  Revolution,  and  the  annihilation 
of  all  the  fetters  of  rdigion,  is  the  way  to  regenerate  such  a 
corrupted  mass.  Having  lost  nothing  of  former  profligacy, 
having  abated  nothing  of  former  infidelity,  they  have  been 
tinged  by  the  fierce  passions  and  woful  catastrophes  which 
arose  daring  the  first  Revolution.  Romance  has  now 
become  blended  with  sensuality  ;  German  extravagance  with 
French  hcentiousness  ;  the  demons  of  the  air  vrith  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  world.  The  modern  French  novels  are  not 
one  whit  less  profligate  than  those  of  Louis  XV. ;  bnt  they 
are  infinitely  more  extravagant,  wild,  and  revolting.  To 
persons  whose  minds  have  as  yet  been  only  partially  shaken 
by  the  terrible  catastrophes  of  a  Revolution,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  how  such  extravagant  fictions  should  ever  have 
entered  the  human  imagination.  They  are  poured  forth, 
however,  with  unbounded  profusion  by  their  modem  novel- 
ists, and  passionately  read  by  a  generation  whose  avidity 
for  strong  emotions  and  vivid  excitement,  whether  from 
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terror,  astoiiisbmeDt,  despair,  or  licentiousness,  seems  to 
know  no  bounds. 

The  limits  of  an  Essaj  such  as  this,  embracing  such  a 
variety  of  objects,  though  few  more  important,  forbid  us 
from  attempting  what  ve  intended,  and  possibly  may  here- 
after resume —  an  analysis  of  some  of  these  extravagant  and 
detestable,  though  often  able  and  poTcrfiil  pubhcations. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  basis  of  almost  the  whole  of  them 
ie  adultery,  or  other  guilty  and  extravagant  sensual  passion ; 
and  tliey  generally  terminate  in  suicide,  or  some  such  horrid 
catastrophe.  On  details  of  this  description  they  dwell  with 
minute  and  often  coarse  avidity  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  with 
such  passions  that  they  are  solely  filled ;  they  have  also 
borrowed  largely  from  German  fiction  and  extravagance, 
from  Catholic  legends  and  superstition,  from  feudal  manners 
and  oppression,  from  chivalrous  adventure  and  exploits. 
They  form  what  may  be  styled  the  Romantic  Licentious 
School  of  Fiction.  Murders  and  robberies,  rapes  and  con- 
flagrations, the  guillotine  and  the  scaffold,  demons  and 
guardian  angels,  confessors  and  confidants,  Satan  and  St 
Michael,  ghosts,  M'izards,  incest,  sensuality,  parricides,  sui- 
cides, and  every  kind  of  extravagance,  are  thrown  together 
in  wild  confusioD.  But  the  general  result  is  ruinous  to 
every  spedes  of  regular  or  virtuous  conduct,  and  may  be 
considered  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  victims  who  are  shortly  after  stretched  out  on  the 
Morgue,  meh  from  the  gambling-houses  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
to  drown  the  chaos  of  contending  passions  in  the  waters  of 
the  Seine.  * 

The  dramatic  pieces  which  have  sprung  up  since  the 
Three  Glorious  Days  afford  the  same  extraordinary  picture 
of  the  confusion  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  emotions,  in  which 
the  French  youth  are  involved  since  they  pushed  out  to  a 
stormy  sea  without  either  compass  or  rudder.  They  almost 
all  turn  upon  adultery,  incest,  or  some  such  elegant  and 
chastened  depravity ;  but  of  the  chaos  of  extravagance, 
fiction,  allegory,  vice,  and  horror,  which  they  present,  it  ia 

*  3o  monstrous  hava  theee  extraTasancae  become,  that  they  have  excited  tlie 
atteotion  even  of  the  etcadieat  apologiBte  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the 
jKJnbui^  Anwv,  in  a  recent  Number,  haa  borne  the  candid  testimoiiy  of  an 
UDwiUing  witnees  to  the  demoroliidng  effects  of  their  favourite  political  principles. 
Sec  "  The  Late  Frenoh  NoTeliBta,"  in  No.  11 6  of  the  EdviAv,r^  Reviete. 
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impossible  to  convey  any  idea.  Some  of  them,  particularly 
"  La  Reine  d'Espagoe,"  have  been  biased  from  the  etag^ 
as  too  bad  even  for  a  Parisian  audience.  From  others,  aa 
"  La  Tentation,"  the  most  obnoxious  scenes,  in  one  of  which 
a  rape  was  represented  almost  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators, have  been  dropped  out.  But  still  they  are  in  general 
80  extravagant,  indelicate,  and  licentious,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  sufficient  reprobation  ;  and  the 
most  respectable  writers  of  France,  of  the  Liberal  school, 
regard  them  with  a  degree  of  horrer  even  surpassing  that 
which  they  excite  in  the  mind  of  an  English  spectator. 
"  If  its  Uterature,"  says  Salvandy,  "  is  to  be  re^rded  as 
the  expression  of  national  character,  not  a  hope  remains  for 
France.  It  is  stained  with  every  species  of  corruption ; 
its  fundamental  principle  is  to  attack  every  sentiment  and 
interest  of  which  the  social  order  ia  composed.  You  would 
suppose  that  it  was  resolutely  bent  on  restoring  to  France 
all  the  vices  which  it  had  imbibed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  A  sort  of  dogmatic  cynicism  has  invaded  all  its 
departments.  If,  on  the  strength  of  a  name  of  celebrity, 
or  the  daily  eulogies  of  the  press,  you  venture  to  a  theatre, 
you  see  represented  scenes  where  the  dignity  of  the  one  sex 
is  as  much  outraged  as  the  modesty  of  the  other.  Every- 
where the  same  sort  of  spectacles  await  you.  There  is  a 
class  which  they  keep  as  yet  behind  the  curtain,  contenting 
themselves  with  announcing  atrocities  which  the  public  arc 
not  yet  prepared  to  bear.  Romance  has  already  given  the 
example  of  this  depraved  species  of  composition.  The  muse 
now  makes  use  of  obscenities,  as  formerly  it  did  of  passion. 
What  is  to  follow  when  tragedy  and  romance  have  exhausted 
their  brief  career,  God  only  knows.  When  they  have  ceased 
to  illuminate  these  hideous  oigies,  the  lights  of  Uterature 
will  be  extinguished."* 

To  give  some  idea  of  these  extraordinary  productions 
which  now  are  represented  with  snch  prodigious  success  at 
the  Parisian  theatres,  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  two  of 
the  most  unexceptionable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
popular  pieces  which  have  appeared  at  the  opera  since 
the  Revolution  of  July — *'  La  Tentation,"  and  "  Robert  le 
Diable."     We  have  selected  the  most  delicate  which  fell 

'  Sai^tahdt,  Seiie  Mai*  dt»  lUvoUtiumaint,  408. 
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under  our  observation  ;  the  pieces  represented  at  the  minor 
theatres  could  not  be  borne  even  in  the  decent  guise  of  an 
EngUsh  description. 

The  first  of  these,  which  in  splendour  of  decoration 
exceeds  anything  yet  represented  even  in  the  moat  splendid 
of  European  theatres,  tarns  npon  the  'wetl-known  legend  of 
the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony ;  but  it  is  so  altered  and 
varied  to  admit  their  varied  and  extravagant  corruptions, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  recognise  in  it  the  simple  tale 
which  has  been  so  often  immortalised  hy  the  pencil  of 
Teniers. 

The  piece  opens  with  the  Saint  reposing  on  his  pallet  at 
the  gate  of  a  solitary  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Marj, 
and  crowds  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes  arrive  at  the  shrine  to 
offer  up  their  vows  ;  after  which  they  join  in  festive  amuse- 
ments, and  the  danseuses,  arrayed  as  peasant  girls,  dance 
round  the  Anchorite  with  such  graceful  motions,  that  he  is 
tempted  to  indulge  in  a  little  waltz  with  the  fairest  of  these 
daughters  of  Eve.  Shortly  after,  when  they  have  retired, 
a  young  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  comes  along  to  the 
shrine.  Dazzled  by  her  charms,  and  encouraged  by  the 
opportunity  which  the  solitude  of  the  situation  afforded,  he 
forms  the  design  of  seduction,  and  is  endeavouring  to  carry 
his  intentions  into  effect,  when  she  flies  to  tlie  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  and  shrieking,  implores  her  powerful  aid  to  ward  off 
impending  destruction.  Instantly  the  powers  of  Heaven  and 
Hell  appear.  Astaroth  and  his  legions  of  devils,  in  a  thou- 
sand frightful  forms,  rise  from  the  earth,  and  strive  to  obtain 
the  mastery  of  the  falling  Saint  and  endangered  virgin ; 
while,  high  in  the  clouds  above,  the  angels  of  heaven  appear 
to  throw  their  shield  over  suppliant  innocence.  At  length 
a  truce  is  formed  between  the  contending  powers  ;  the  con- 
dition of  which  is,  that  the  Saint  is  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
powers  of  darkness,  to  be  by  them  subjected  to  all  the 
temptations  which  can  endanger  human  virtue,  and  if  he 
falls  under  any  one,  he  is  to  be  abandoned  soul  and  body 
to  their  dominion  ;  but  if  he  proves  victorious,  he  is  to  be 
borne  ^oft  to  the  regions  of  light.  The  decorations  of  this 
scene  are  of  the  most  exquisite  description  ;  the  angels  in 
the  clouds  are  placed  in  the  attitudes  portrayed  in  Raphael's 
and  Correg^o's  celestial  choirs  in  the  St  Cecilia  at  Bologna 
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and  the  St  Jerome  at  Parma ;  and  a  mellow  light  is  thrown 
over  the  heavenlj  group  Id  so  ravishing  a  manner,  as  to 
produce  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator. 

The  next  act  opens  with  the  convocation  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  in  the  infernal  regions,  to  consider  the  meaaurea 
thej  should  adopt,  and  review  the  force  they  could  command 
in  the  great  undertaking  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Tbis 
leads  to  a  grand  review  of  the  powers  of  Hell,  in  which  the 
whole  strength  of  the  opera  and  the  whole  fancy  of  the 
artist  are  put  forth.  The  legions  of  devils,  arrayed  in  every 
possible  garb  of  extravagance,  descend  an  immense  stair, 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  theatre,  on  the  left  hand,  and 
march  before  Astarotb  in  such  numbers,  that  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  three  or  four  hundred  persons,  splendidly 
dressed,  are  on  the  sti^e  at  the  same  time.  Yet  even  here 
French  conceit  is  curiously  manifested,  and  these  legions  of 
the  infernal  spirits,  in  naked  or  savage  attire,  are  preceded 
by  regular  pioiteers,  with  their  shaggj'  beards,  and  axes  oa 
their  shoulders,  precisely  as  in  the  reviews  of  the  Palace 
Carousels !  When  the  review  is  concluded,  the  infernal 
conclave,  distrustful  of  their  success  by  open  force,  resolve 
to  carry  on  the  war  by  more  insinuating  means  ;  and  it  is 
determined  to  tempt  the  Saint  by  means  of  a  young  woman 
of  their  own  creation,  gifted  with  every  beauty  and  charm 
wbich  can  entrance  the  senses,  all  which  are  to  be  employed 
to  seduce  his  virtue.  A  caldron  appears,  the  devils  in 
succession  throw  in  some  attractive  or  malignant  ingredient, 
and  shortly  the  Siren  steps  forth,  and  comes  forward  to  give 
token  of  her  attractive  powers,  by  dancing  and  waltzing 
before  the  spectators.  At  the  first  representation,  she  arose 
from  the  caldron  and  danced  in  a  Sesh-coloured  silk  dress, 
tight  to  the  shape,  meant  to  represent  absolute  nudity ;  but 
she  is  now  arrayed  in  a  slight  muslin  robe,  which  throws  a 
thin  veil  of  decency  over  her  beautiful  form. 

In  the  third  act  the  Saint  is  subjected  to  the  donble  trial 
of  famine  and  the  Siren.  The  scene  is  transported  to  the 
gate  of  a  Palace  in  a  desolate  country,  created  by  the  devils 
for  the  purposes  of  their  temptation  ;  near  the  gate  of  which 
a  crucifix  appears,  rising  out  of  the  drifting  snow.  St 
Anthony  approaches,  and  falls  down  io  supplication  at  the 
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foot  of  the  CToaa  ;  his  strength  is  exhausted ;  his  limbs  fail ; 
his  wallet  does  not  contain  a  single  crust  of  bread.  Astaroth 
appears,  followed  by  the  Siren  whom  he  has  created,  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle  ;  tutored  by  him,  she  deBcenda,  approaches 
the  Saint,  and  employs  all  her  art  to  subjugate  his  resolu- 
tioQ.  She  offers  to  bring  him  food  in  abundance  firom  the 
palace,  to  spread  a  couch  of  dovn  for  his  wearied  limbs,  to 
clothe  in  rich  garments  his  shirering  frame,  to  abandon  her- 
self to  him,  if  he  will  surrender  the  crucifix  which  hangs 
rouod  bis  neck,  and  abjure  his  faith  ;  but  the  resolution  of 
St  Anthony  is  immovable.  While  he  lies  shivering  and 
starving  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  a  sumptuous  feast  is  pre- 
pared before  his  eyes  by  the  cooks  in  the  palace ;  the  savoury 
flavour  comes  over  his  fainting  senses  ;  he  sees  it  carried  up 
to  the  banquet  hall,  where  Astaroth  and  his  devils  are 
feasting  and  rioting  in  luxurious  plenty,  and  crawls  to  the 
gate  to  implore  a  crust  of  bread  to  assuage  the  intolerable 
pangs  of  hunger ;  but  is  sternly  refused,  unless  he  will  con- 
sent to  part  'with  the  cross,  in  which  case  he  is  offered  the 
most  luxurious  fare.  He  still  remains  firm  to  his  faith,  and 
while  drenched  by  showers  of  snow,  and  starving  of  hunger, 
hears  the  wild  and  frantic  revehy  which  proceeds  round  the 
well-covered  boards,  from  the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms  of 
the  palace.  Struck  with  such  heroic  resolution,  the  Siren 
is  melted.  She  is  awakened  by  the  efforts  of  the  Virgin  to 
a  sense  of  virtue  ;  she  secretly  supplies  him  with  provisions 
from  the  infernal  abode  ;  and  the  Daughter  of  Perdition  is 
won  over  to  the  league  of  Heaven  by  an  act  of  charity. 
Instantly  the  black  spot  on  her  breast,  the  mark  of  repro- 
bation, disappears,  and  her  bosom  regains  its  snowy  white- 
DCE8.  Astaroth  and  the  infernal  legion  issue  forth,  frantic 
with  rage  at  the  failure  of  their  design  ;  they  cast  out  their 
unworthy  creation ;  the  palace,  with  all  its  treasures,  is 
consigned  to  the  flames,  into  which  they  plunge,  leaving  the 
Saint  and  his  lovely  convert  alone  in  the  wilderness  of 
snow. 

BafiBed  in  his  design,  Astaroth  and  his  league  next  assail 
the  Anchorite  in  a  different  way.  The  scene  changes  in  the 
next  act  to  the  interior  of  a  magnificent  Harem,  where  the 
Saint  and  the  converted  maiden  are  surrounded  by  all  the 
pomp  of  Eastern  luxury.     The  sultanas  and  ladies  of  the 
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Seraglio  are  seated  rouod  the  walls,  and  tbe  vhole  strength 
of  the  opera  is  again  called  forth  in  the  entrancing  dances 
vhich  are  there  employed  to  captivate  the  senses.  Astaroth 
causes  Miranda,  the  maiden  of  his  creation,  to  dance  before 
the  Sultan ;  captivated  by  her  beauty,  he  throws  her  the 
handkerchief ;  while  at  the  same  time  Astaroth  endeavours 
to  persuade  the  Saint  to  murder  the  Sultan,  on  the  specious 
pretence  of  setting  free  the  numerous  slaves  of  bis  passion. 
Miranda  seizes  the  dagger,  exclaiming  that  she  alone  should 
perpetrate  the  deed  of  blood  ;  the  Sultan  ia  alarmed  ;  the 
guards  surround  the  hermit  and  the  maid,  who  throw  them- 
selves from  the  windows  of  the  Seraglio  into  the  sea,  while 
the  demons  are  swallowed  up  in  a  gnlf  of  fire. 

In  the  opening  of  the  last  act,  the  Anchorite  is  seen 
reposing  on  the  grass  with  the  maiden  beside  him ;  the 
demons  surround  him  during  his  sleep,  but  cannot  pass  the 
holy  circle  which  guards  the  innocent.  When  he  awakens, 
he  finds  himself  enveloped  oo  either  side  by  legions  of  devils 
in  every  frightful  form,  and  a  circle  of  Sirens  who  dance 
round  him  with  the  most  voluptuous  movements.  Meanwhile 
Astaroth  has  seized  Miranda,  and  "  I'a  rendue  victime  de  sa 
brutalite  et  I'a  frapp^  ;*  the  Anchorite  is  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  the  seductions  of  the  Sirens  who  surround  him, 
when  Miranda,  extricated  from  the  arms  of  Astaroth,  rushes 
forward  and  throws  the  beads  and  cross  she  Iiad  removed 
from  him  over  his  neck.  His  reason  is  restored,  he  regains 
the  dominion  over  his  passion.  Astaroth  plunges  his  dagger 
in  the  breast  of  Miranda  in  despair  at  the  total  failure  of 
his  prospects.  St  Michael  and  the  angeb  descend  from 
Heaven  ;  a  desperate  conflict  ensues  between  the  powers  of 
light  and  darkness,  iu  the  close  of  which  Astaroth  and  his 
demons  are  overthrown,  and  the  Saint  and  Miranda  are 
borne  aloft  through  the  clouds  into  the  bosom  of  the  heavenly 
host. 

"  Robert  le  Diable"  is  founded  on  a  different  series  of 
adventures,  but  the  same  contest  of  the  powers  of  this  world 
with  those  of  hell.  The  first  act  opens  on  the  shore  of  the 
harbour  of  Palermo,  where  Norman  knights,  under  the  shade 
of  acacia  trees,  celebrate  their  mistresses,  their  wines,  their 
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games.  Robert  and  his  Mend  Bertram  are  seated  together, 
vhen  a  miustrel  aniTes,  leading  a  beanteons  maid,  his 
affianced  bride.  Robert  asks  him  for  nevs ;  be  reconnta 
the  story  of  Robert  le  Diable,  vho  was  the  son  of  Bertha, 
a  noble  maid  of  Normandj,  who  had  yielded  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  demon,  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  stranger. 
Unknowingly  he  is  reciting  the  tale  to  Robert  himself,  -who, 
in  a  transport  of  rage  at  the  narrative,  is  on  the  point  of 
plunging  bis  dagger  in  bis  bosom  ;  when  he  is  restrained  bj 
his  friend  Bertram,  who  prevails  on  him  to  respite  the  min- 
strel for  an  bom*.  Meanwhile  he  promises  the  handsome 
fiaiviie  to  his  chevaliers  ;  but  when  she  is  introduced  to  be 
surrendered  to  their  desires,  he  discovers  in  the  maid,  Alice, 
his  beauteous  foster-sister,  the  bearer  of  the  testament  of  his 
mother,  who  on  her  deathbed  had  besought  her  to  convey 
her  last  instructions  to  her  beloved  son.  Robert,  in  return, 
recounts  to  Ahce  his  love  for  the  fair  Princess  Isabella  of 
Sicily,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrjiog  off  from  her 
parents,  when  he  was  assailed  by  the  Knights  of  Sicily,  and 
only  rescued  by  his  friend  Bertram.  At  this  juncture, 
Bertram  approaches ;  Alice  involuntarily  shudders  at  his 
sight,  from  the  resemblance  which  he  hears  to  the  paintings 
of  Satan  combating  St  Michael,  but,  having  recovered  from 
her  alarm,  undertakes  to  convey  a  letter  from  Robert  to  the 
Princess  Isabella. 

The  next  acts  opens  with  the  Princess  in  the  interior  of 
the  Palace  of  Palermo,  bewailing  the  loss  of  the  faithful 
Robert,  and  her  unhappy  fate,  in  being  compelled  to  wed 
the  Prince  of  Grenada,  contrary  to  her  inclinations.  Young 
maidens,  the  bearers  of  petitions,  are  introduced,  among 
whom  is  Alice,  who  insinuates  into  her  hand  the  letter  of 
Robert.  She  consents  to  see  him.  He  is  introduced,  and 
clothed  by  her  attendants  with  a  splendid  suit  of  armour  to 
enter  the  lists  against  the  Prince  in  a  tournament,  where 
her  hand  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor.  A  herald 
appears  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince,  defies  Robert,  who 
eagerly  accepts  the  challenge.  Bertram,  who  is  Satan  in 
disguise,  and  had  clothed  another  demon  with  the  form  of 
the  Prince  of  Grenada,  smiles  at  the  success  of  his  projects, 
to  win  over  the  soul  of  Robert  to  perdition.  The  tourna- 
ment takes  place  ;  Isabella,  by  her  father's  orders,  puts  on 
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hJB  armour  od  the  Prince  of  GreQada,  but  wben  the  trumpets 
sound,  she  looks  in  riun  for  Mb  belored  antagonist.  Robert, 
restrained  bj  the  powers  of  hell,  cannot  appear.  He  is 
for  ever  disgraced ;  Bertram  beholds  his  schemes  rapidlj 
approaching  their  maturity. 

In  the  third  act,  Bertram,  pale  and  agitated,  emerges 
from  a  cavern,  the  council-hall  of  the  infernal  powers.  He 
is  tormented  with  anxious  thoughts,  for  he  has  learned  the 
decree  of  Fate,  that  his  power  over  Robert  terminates  if  be 
is  not  deroted  to  the  powers  of  hell  before  twelve  o'clock 
that  night.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He  casta  his 
eyes  on  Alice,  who  had  come  to  that  solitude  to  meet  her 
betrothed  minstrel ;  the  demon  is  seized  with  passion,  and 
strives  to  seduce  her,  but  is  repubed  with  horror.  She 
hears,  however,  the  choir  of  hell  in  the  cavern  invoking  the 
name  of  Robert,  and  perceives  that  Bertram  is  Satan  in 
disguise.  By  the  threat  of  instant  death,  he  compels  her 
to  promise  secrecy.  At  this  juncture  Robert  enters,  over- 
whelmed with  horror  at  his  involuntary  failure  to  appear  at 
the  tournament :  Alice  in  vain  approaches  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger  ;  bound  by  her  vow  of  secrecy,  she  is  compelled 
to  retire,  leaving  Biobert  alone  to  his  satauic  confidant. 
Bertram  then  informs  him  that  his  rival,  the  Prince  of 
Grenada,  had  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  infenial 
powers  ;  and  that  he  never  could  overcome  him  till  he  had 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  St  R(mlie,  in  a  neighbouring  ruiu, 
a  green  branch,  the  charmed  wand  which  would  render  the 
lover  of  Isabella  all-powerful.  Misled  by  the  perfidious 
advice,  Robert  enters  the  cavern  which  he  is  told  leads  to 
the  tomb,  and  immediately  a  scene  of  matchless  beauty 


The  theatre  represents  a  ruined  monastery,  through  the 
lofty  desolate  arches  of  which  the  moon  throws  an  uncertain 
light.  Many  old  tombs  are  scattered  about  on  the  broken 
pavement,  on  the  top  of  which  the  marble  figures  of  ancient 
worthies  are  seen.  In  the  midst  of  tliem  is  the  sepulchre  of 
St  Rosalie,  with  a  branch  of  cypress  in  the  hand  of  her 
marble  effigy.  Bertram  arrives  :  he  conjures  up  the  shades 
of  all  the  nuns  who  had  been  interred  in  the  abbey,  con- 
demned "  en  punition  d'une  vie  trop  profane,"  to  rise  to  aid 
in  seduciug  Robert  into  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise. 
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iDstaDtly  the  spiritB  riae  out  of  their  narrow  beds ;  the 
marble  figures  which  reclined  on  the  mouumeDtal  slabs,  Btep 
forth  from  ererj  part  of  the  pavement ;  a  hundred  uans 
appear  dressed  in  their  robes  of  white,  and,  slowlj  moviiig 
forward  through  the  gloom,  sorround  the  bewildered  knight. 
Gradually  they  seem  to  be  reanimated  by  the  breath  and 
the  passions  of  life ;  they  join  in  dances  at  first  slow  and 
mystical,  which  insensibly  warm  into  grace  and  roluptuous- 
ness.  They  eiert  all  their  attractions  to  induce  Robert  to 
advance  and  seize  the  fated  branch.  Seduced  by  so  many 
channs,  he  approaches  the  sepulchre,  but  starts  back  on 
seeing  in  the  marble  image  of  the  saint  a  resemblance  to  his 
mother ;  the  nuus,  in  encircling  bauds,  renew  their  efforts  to 
entrance  his  senses ;  he  yields  at  length,  and  seizes  the  branch. 
Instantly  the  spell  is  broken  ;  the  spectres  sink  into  their 
graves ;  the  figures,  late  so  beauteous  and  animated,  freeze 
again  into  lifeless  marble ;  and  the  knight  remains  alone  with 
the  branch,  while  the  sacred  walls  resound  with  the  wild 
yells  of  the  demons  at  the  completion  of  their  victory. 

In  the  fourth  act,  Isabella,  surrounded  by  her  maidens, 
is  represented  at  her  toilet,  distribating  her  marriage  gifts 
to  six  young  women  who  were  to  be  married  at  the  same 
time  that  she  espoused  the  Prince  of  Grenada.  Robert 
appears  with  the  green  branch ;  Its  magical  powers  over- 
whelm all  her  attendants  with  lethargic  slumbers ;  the  knight 
approaches,  and  makes  himself  known  to  the  Princess.  In 
the  midst  of  her  transports,  she  learns  by  what  means  he 
had  obtained  the  green  hough,  and  conjures  him  to  cast  away 
the  infernal  wand.  Overcome  by  love  and  remorse,  he  breaks 
the  branch ;  the  attendants  instantly  awaken;  astonished  at 
the  appearance  of  their  lady  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger  knight, 
they  call  in  the  men-at-arms  ;  Robert  is  seized,  and  Isabella 
swoons  away. 

In  the  last  act,  Robert  and  Bertram  appear  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo  ;  the  knight  recounts  that  he 
had  fought  the  Prince  of  Grenada,  and  had  been  vanquished 
by  him.  Bertram  assures  him  that  this  fatality  is  owing  to 
his  fatal  imprudence  in  breaking  the  branch,  and  that  his 
only  hope  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  subscribing  an  instant 
compact  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  At  the  moment  when 
he  is  about  to  comply,  strains  of  religious  music  are  beard 
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from  the  choir,  vhich  thrill  through  the  heart  of  the  waver- 
ing kflight,  and  recall  him  to  purer  sentiments.  In  despair 
at  his  failure,  Bei-tram  reveals  his  name  and  character  ;  he 
is  Robert's  father,  the  demon  who  had  seduced  his  mother  j 
and  he  informs  him  that,  unless  he  signs  the  irrevocable 
deed  before  twelve  o'clock,  he  loses  him  for  ever;  if  he  does, 
he  forthwith  becomes  the  husband  of  Isabella.  Robert 
exclaims,  "  L'arx^t  est  prononc^  I'Enfer  est  le  plus  fort," 
and  is  just  going  to  sign,  when  Alice,  his  foster-sister,  rushes 
in,  places  in  his  band  the  Testament  of  his  mother,  in  vhich 
she  conjures  him  to  shun  the  demon  who  had  ruiued  her. 
He  is  again  shaken.  A  desperate  struggle  ensues  between 
Alice  and  Bertram,  heaven  and  hell,  in  which  Robert  is 
about  to  yield,  when  twelve  strikes.  Bertram,  with  a  fright- 
ful yell,  descends  into  a  gulf  of  fire  ;  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary 
is  withdrawn,  Isabella  appears  in  the  choir,  where  she 
receives  the  now  disenthralled  Robert,  while  an  afirial  choir 
celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  Most  High. 

There  is  one  circumstance  very  remarkable  in  these 
theatrical  pieces,  which  have  had  so  prodigious  a  run  at  the 
Opera  that  each  of  them  has  been  represented  above  a 
hundred  times.  Though  they  originate  in  the  most  licentious 
capital,  and  are  exhibited  to  the  most  corrupted  audience  in 
Europe,  yet  they  both  terminate  in  the  triumph  of  virtue 
over  vice — of  resolution  over  temptation — of  the  graces  of 
heaven  over  the  powers  of  hell.  This,  in  such  circumstances, 
is  very  remarkable.  The  excitements  to  the  senses  in  both 
are  innumerable ;  the  situations  and  incidents  such  as  never 
could  have  been  figured  bat  in  a  licentious  capital ;  but  still 
the  final  result  is  the  triumph  of  virtue,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  the  spectator  on  the  whole  decidedly  favourable 
to  ite  cause.  Hypocrisy,  says  Rochefoucault,  is  the  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue  :  it  would  appear  that  the  senti- 
ments of  devotion,  and  the  admiration  of  integrity,  are  so 
strongly  implanted  in  the  hnman  mind,  that  many  ages  of 
corruption  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  wholly  extirpated. 
The  French  have  still  so  much  of  both  lingering  in  their 
imaginations  and  their  associations  at  least,  if  not  in  their 
conduct,  that  the  open  disregard  of  them  cannot  be  as  yet 
tolerated  in  the  higher  theatres.  Centuries  of  degradation, 
however,  similar  to  that  in  which,  from  the  result  of  the 
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Berolution,  they  are  dot  placed,  will  vork  out  this  melan- 
choly chaDge,  even  in  the  country  of  Fen^on  and  Bossuet. 
The  modern  Italian  drama  frequently  represents  the  hero 
of  the  piece  suffering  under  the  agonies  of  fear;  and 
poltroonery  is  tolerated  on  the  stage  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Romans  and  Samnites. 

Another  circumstance  which  is  well  worthy  of  obserration 
in  the  romantic  licentious  literature  and  drama  of  France,  is 
the  frequent  use  which  is  made  of  the  imagery,  the  language, 
and  the  characters  of  the  Cathohc  religion.  Eren  the  Romish 
Calendar,  and  the  legends  of  the  saints,  are  diligently  ran- 
sacked to  furnish  stories  and  situations  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  avidity  of  the  Parisian  pubhc  for  strong  emotions.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Parisians  are  now  placed  at  that 
distance  irom  religions  belief,  when  they  can  derive  pleasure 
from  the  hngeriug  recoUections  which  it  awakens,  without 
being  shocked  by  the  profanity  to  which  it  is  exposed.  They 
look  upon  religious  impressions  and  the  Catholic  traditions 
as  the  English  regard  the  fairy  tales  which  amused  their 
childhood,  and  derive  a  transient  stimulus  firom  their  being 
brought  back  to  their  recollection  as  we  do  from  seeing 
Bluebeard  or  Cinderella  on  the  stage.  Religion  is  as 
frequently  the  engine  for  moving  the  imagination  now,  as 
classical  alluaons  were  in  the  last  age.  The  French  are 
in  that  stage  of  corruption  when  they  dass  religious  imagery, 
and  the  early  traditions  of  Scripture,  with  the  Gothic 
superstition  of  the  middle  ages — with  drawbridges,  knights, 
giants,  and  chivalry— and  are  delighted  with  their  represen- 
tation, as  we  are  with  the  feudal  pictures  and  ancient 
imagery  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  frequent  introduction 
of  reU^ous  characters  and  traditions  in  the  modem  works 
of  imagination  in  France,  affords  decisive  evidence  that  they 
have  passed  from  the  region  of  belief  into  that  of  imagination ; 
from  subduing  the  passions,  or  influencing  the  conduct,  to 
thrilling  the  imagination  and  captivating  the  fancy.  A 
people  who  entertained  a  sincere  and  practical  regard  for 
rehgion  of  any  sort,  never  could  bear  to  see  its  inci^^nts  and 
characters  blended  with  hobgoblins  and  demons — with  the 
spectres  of  the  feudal,  or  the  mythology  of  the  classic  ages. 

This  extraordinary  change  in  the  lighter  branches  of 
French  literature  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  Three 
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Glorious  Daya.  The  romaDtic  school  of  fiction,  indeed,  had 
been  eteadilj  growing  up  under  the  Restoration ;  and 
accordingly,  the  dramatised  tales  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
banished  in  all  but  the  Theatre  FTan9ais  the  vorks  of  Racine 
and  Comeille  from  the  stage.  But  it  was  not  till  the  txiamph 
of  the  Barricades  had  cast  down  the  barriers  of  authority 
and  influence,  and  let  in  a  flood  of  licentiousness  upon  all 
the  r^ons  of  thought,  that  the  present  intermixture  of 
extraragance  and  sensuality  took  place.  Still  this  grierous 
and  demoralising  eflect  is  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly 
to  that  event,  important  as  it  has  been  in  scattering  far  and 
wide  the  seeds  of  evil.  It  is  not  by  a  mere  pnetorian  tumult 
in  the  capital  that  a  nation  is  demoralised :  Rome  had 
trenty  such  urban  and  military  revolutions  as  that  'whidi 
orerthreT  Charles  X.,  without  experiencing  any  material 
addition  to  the  deep-rooted  sources  of  imperial  corruption. 
It  was  the  flrst  Rerolution,  with  ita  frightful  atrocities  and 
crying  sins,  which  produced  this  fatal  effect ;  the  second 
merely  drew  aside  the  feeble  barrier  which  the  Government 
of  the  Restoration  had  opposed  to  its  devastation.  In  the 
present  monBtrons  and  unprecedented  state  of  Frendi 
literature  is  to  be  seen  the  faithful  mirror  of  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  produced  by  that  convulsion;  of  that  chaos  of 
thoughts  and  passions  and  recollections,  which  has  resulted 
from  a  BucceBsful  insurrection  not  only  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  against  the  institutions  and  the  behef  of  former 
times;  of  the  extravagance  and  frenzy  of  the  human  mind, 
when  turned  adrift,  without  either  principle  or  authority  to 
direct  it,  into  the  stormy  sea  of  passion  and  pleasure. 

The  graver  and  more  weighty  works  which  were  appearing 
in  such  numbera  under  the  Restoration,  have  all  ceased  with 
the  victory  of  the  populace.  The  resplendent  genius  of 
Chateaubriand  no  longer  throws  its  lustre  over  the  declining 
virtue  of  the  age  ;  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  Guizot  is 
turned  aside  from  the  calm  speculations  of  history  to  the 
turbulent  sea  of  politics.  Thierry  has  ceased  to  diffuse  over 
the  early  ages  of  feudal  times  the  discriminating  light  of 
sagacious  inquiry  ;  the  pen  of  Barante  conveys  no  longer, 
in  clear  and  vivid  colours,  the  manners  of  the  fourteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  Thiers,  transformed  into  an 
ambitious  poUtician,  strives  in  vain,  in  his  measurea  aa  a 
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Minister,  to  counteract  the  inflnence  of  his  writings  aa  an 
historian ;  the  fervent  spirit  of  Bcranger  is  stilled ;  the 
poetic  glow  of  Lamartine  is  quenched ;  the  pictured  page 
of  Salvandj  is  employed  onlj  in  portraying  the  deplorable 
state  of  social  and  moral  disorganisation  consequent  on  the 
triumph  of  the  Barricades.  Instead  of  these  illustrious  men 
has  sprung  up  a  host  of  minor  writers,  who  pander  to  the 
depraved  taste  of  a  corrupted  age ;  the  race  of  Dumas,  and 
Victor  Hugos,  and  Janins — ^meo  who  reflect  like  the  cameleon 
the  colours  of  the  objects  bj  which  thej  are  surrounded,  and 
earn,  like  the  opera-dancer,  a  discreditable  livelihood,  by 
exciting  the  passions  or  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
depraved  and  licentioas  metropolis. 

Thus,  on  all  sides,  and  in  every  department  of  gOTemment, 
religion,  morals,  and  literature,  is  the  debasing  and  pemicions 
influence  of  the  Revolution  manifesting  itself.  The  thin  veil 
which  concealed  the  progress  of  corruption  during  the 
B«storation,  is  torn  aside  ;  government  is  settling  down  into 
despotism,  religion  into  infidelity,  morals  into  licentiousneBs, 
literature  into  depraved  extravagance.  What  is  to  be  the 
final  issue  of  these  melancholy  changes,  it  is  imposuble 
confidently  to  predict ;  but  of  tliis  we  may  be  well  assured, 
that  it  is  not  tUl  the  fountains  of  wickedness  are  closed  by 
the  seal  of  religion,  and  the  stream  of  thought  ia  purified  by 
suffering,  that  the  disastrous  consequences  of  two  successfnl 
couTulsions  can  be  arrested,  or  freedom  established  on  a 
secure  basis,  or  public  felicity  based  on  a  durable  foundation. 
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"  I»  the  light  of  precaution,"  says  Gibbon,  "  all  conqnest 
most  be  iDoffectual  unless  it  could  be  universal ;  for,  if  suc- 
cessful, it  onlj  involres  the  belligerent  power  in  additional 
difficulties  and  a  vider  sphere  of  hostility."  All  ages  have 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  profound  obBcnratioD.  The 
Romans  conquered  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  only  to  he  brought  into  collision  with  the  fiercer  and 
more  formidable  nations  of  Germany  and  Farthia.  Alex- 
ander orerran  Media  and  Persia,  only  to  see  his  armies 
rolled  back  before  the  arms  of  the  Scythians  or  the  innu- 
merable legions  of  India ;  and  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  vic- 
torious over  the  states  of  Germany  and  Italy,  recoiled  at 
length  before  the  aroused  indignation  of  the  Northern  powers. 
The  British  empire  in  India,  the  most  extraordinary  work 
of  conquest  vhicb  modem  times  have  exhibited,  forms  no 
exception  to  the  truth  of  this  general  principle.  The  storm- 
ing of  Seringapatam,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of 
Tippoo,  only  exposed  us  to  the  iocnrsions  of  the  Mahratta 
horse.  The  subjugation  of  the  Mahrattaa  involved  us  in  a 
desperate  and  doubtful  conflict  with  the  power  of  Holkar. 
After  his  subjugation,  we  came  in  contact  with  the  indepen- 
dent and  brave  mountaineers  of  Nepaul;  and  even  their 
submission,  and  the  establishment  of  the  British  frontier 
on  the  summit  of  the  Himalayan  snows,  has  not  given  that 
secnrity  to  our  Eastern  possessions  for  which  its  rulers  have 
so  long  and  strenuously  contended ;  aud  beyond  the  stream 
of  the  Indus,  even  to  the  skirts  of  the  Hindoo  Koosb,  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  terror  of  the  British 
arms,  uid  the  influence  of  the  British  name. 
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That  sach  an  incursion  into  Central  Asia  has  Tastlj 
extended  the  sphere  both  of  oar  diplomatic  and  hostile  rela- 
tions ;  that  it  has  brought  ua  in  contact  with  the  fierce  and 
barbarous  northern  tribes,  and  erected  our  outposts  almost 
within  sight  of  the  Russian  videttes,  is  no  impeachment  vhat- 
ever  of  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the  measure,  if  it  has 
been  conducted  with  due  regard  to  prudence  and  the  rules 
of  art  in  its  execution.  It  is  the  destiny  of  all  conquering 
powers  to  be  exposed  to  this  necessity  of  advancing  in  their 
coarse.  Napoleon  constantly  said,  and  he  said  withjustice, 
that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  conquests  he  undertook  ; 
that  he  was  forced  on  by  invincible  necessity  ;  that  he  was 
the  head  merely  of  a  military  republic,  to  which  exertion 
was  existence ;  and  that  the  first  pause  in  his  advance 
was  the  commencement  of  his  fall.  No  one  can  study 
the  eventful  history  of  his  times,  without  being  satisfied  of 
the  justice  of  these  observations.  The  British  empire  in  the 
East  is  Dot,  indeed,  like  his  in  Europe,  one  based  on  injus- 
tice and  supported  by  pillage.  Protection  and  improvement, 
not  spoliation  and  misery,  have  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  fiag  ;  and  the  sable  multitudes  of  Hindostan  now 
permanently  enjoy  that  protection  and  security  which  here- 
tofore tbej  had  only  tasted  under  the  transient  reigns  of 
Baber  and  Aurungzebe.  But  still,  notwithstanding  all  its 
experienced  benefits,  the  British  rule  in  Hindostan  is  essen- 
tisJly  that  of  opinion  ;  it  is  the  working  and  middle  classes 
who  are  benefited  by  its  sway.  The  interests  and  passions 
of  too  many  of  the  rajahs  and  nobility  are  injured  by  its 
continuance,  to  render  it  a  matter  of  doubt  that  a  large  and 
formidable  body  of  malcontents  is  to  be  found  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Company's  territories,  who  wonld  take  advantage 
of  the  first  external  disaster  to  ruse  again  the  long-forgotten 
standard  of  independence ;  and  that,  equally  with  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  in  Europe,  our  first  movement  of  serious 
retreat  would  be  the  commencement  of  our  fall.  Nor  would 
soldiers  be  wanting  to  aid  the  dispossessed  nobles  in  the 
recovery  of  their  pernicious  authority.  Whoever  raises  the 
standard  of  even  probable  warfare,  is  sure  of  followers  in 
India  ;  the  war  castes  thronghout  Hindostan,  the  Rajpoots 
and  Mahometans  of  the  northern  provinces,  are  panting 
for  the  signal  of  hostilities,  and  the  moment  the  standard  of 
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native  iadependence  is  raised,  thousands  of  horse  vould 
cluster  around  it,  ardent  to  carry  the  spear  and  the  torch 
into  peaceful  villages,  and  renew  the  glorious  dajs  of 
Mahratta  pillage  and  confiagratiou. 

But  it  ia  QDt  only  vithin  our  natural  frontier  of  the  Indus 
and  the  Himalaya  that  the  necessity  of  coatinually  advan- 
cing, if  ire  would  eiist  in  safety,  is  felt  in  the  British  empire 
ia  the  East.  The  same  necessity  is  imposed  upon  it  by  its 
external  relations  with  foreign  powers.  It  is  too  powerfvil 
to  be  disregarded  in  the  balance  of  Asiatic  politics ;  its  fame 
has  extended  far  into  the  regions  of  China  and  Tartary  ;  its 
name  mast  be  respected  or  despised  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  shores  of  the  Araxes.  The  various  powers  which 
lie  between  the  British  and  Russian  frontiers  cannot  remain 
neutral;  they  must  he  influenced  by  the  one  or  the  other 
power.  "  As  little,"  said  Alexander  the  Great,  "  as  the 
heavens  can  admit  of  two  suns,  can  the  earth  admit  of  two 
rulers  of  the  East." 

Strongly  as  all  nations,  in  ail  ages,  have  been  impressed 
with  military  success  as  the  mainspring  of  diplomatic 
advances,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  so 
essential  to  political  inflaence  as  in  the  East.  Less  informed 
than  those  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the  real  strength  of  their 
opponents,  and  far  less  prospective  in  their  principles  of 
policy,  the  nations  of  Asia  are  almost  entirely  governed  by 
present  success  in  their  diplomatic  conduct.  Remote  or 
contingent  danger  produces  little  impression  upon  them ; 
present  peril  only  is  looked  at.  They  never  negotiate  till 
the  dagger  is  at  their  throat ;  but  when  it  is  there,  they 
speedily  acquiesce  in  whatever  is  exacted  of  them.  Regard- 
ing the  success  of  their  opponents  as  the  indication  of  the 
wUl  of  destiny,  they  bow,  not  only  with  submisflion,  but  with 
cheerfulness  to  it.  All  our  diplomatic  advances  in  the  East, 
accordingly,  have  followed  in  the  train  of  military  advan> 
tages  ;  all  our  foilures  have  been  consequent  on  the  n^lect 
to  assert  with  due  spirit  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  British 
empire.  The  celebrated  Roman  maxim,  parcere  stjyectia  et 
debeilare  superhos,  is  not  there  a  principle  of  policy ;  it  is  a 
role  of  necessity.  It  is  the  condition  of  existence  to  every 
powerful  state. 

The  court  of  Persia  is  in  an  especial  manner  subject  to 
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the  influence  of  these  external  coaeiderations.  Weakened 
by  long'coutinaed  and  apparently  interminable  domestic 
feuds ;  scarcely  capable  of  mastering  round  the  standards  of 
CjruB  and  Darius  twenty  thousand  soldiers ;  destitute  alike 
of  vealth,  military  organisation,  or  central  pover,  the 
Kings  of  Teheran  are  yet  obliged  to  maintain  a  doubtful 
existence  in  the  midst  of  neighbouring  and  powerful  states. 
The  Ottoman  empire  has  long  pressed  from  the  west  upon 
them,  and  transmitted,  since  the  era  when  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  was  in  its  cradle,  the  indelible  hatred  of  the  sue- 
cessoTS  of  Othman  against  the  follower  of  Ali.  In  later 
times,  and  since  the  Cross  has  become  triumphant  over  the 
Crescent,  the  Russian  empire  has  pressed  upon  them  with 
ceaseless  ambition  from  the  north.  More  permanently  for- 
midable than  the  standards  of  either  Timour  or  Gengis 
Khan,  her  disciplined  battalions  hare  crossed  the  Caucasus, 
spread  over  the  descending  hills  of  6eoi^i;ia,  and  brought  the 
armies  of  Clirist  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat  and  the 
shores  of  the  Araxes.  Eren  the  south  has  not  been  free 
from  ominous  signs  and  heart-stirring  events ;  the  fame  of 
the  British  arms,  the  justice  of  the  British  rule,  have  spread 
&x  into  the  regions  of  Central  Asia;  the  storming  of  Sertnga- 
patam,  the  f^  of  Scindiah,  the  conquest  of  Holkar,  have 
resounded  among  the  mountains  of  Affghanistan,  and 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  Persians  the  pleasing  hope, 
that  from  those  distant  regions  the  arms  of  the  arenger  are 
destined  to  come ;  and  that,  amidst  the  contentions  of 
England  and  Russia,  Persia  may  again  emerge  to  her  ancient 
supremacy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  existence  of  Persia  is  so  obviously  threatened  by  the 
aggressions  of  Russia,  the  peril  in  that  quarter  is  so  instant 
and  apparent,  that  the  Persian  Government  have  never  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  every  successive  impulse  communicated 
to  British  inflnence,  by  our  Indian  Government's  victories  in 
Hindostan.to  strengthen  the  alliance  and  draw  closer  the  rela- 
tions with  this  country.  The  storming  of  Seringapatam  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  defensive  treaty  between  Persia 
and  Great  Britain,  in  1800,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  English  merchant  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  and  that  no  hostile  European  force 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  Persian  territories 
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towards  Hindostan.  Every  successive  addition  made  to  our 
iDdisu  empire,  every  triumph  of  our  Indian  arms,  drew 
closer  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  court  of 
Teheran  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  wretched  days  of  economy 
and  retrenchment  began,  till  the  honour  of  England  was 
forgotten  in  the  Bubservience  to  popular  clamour,  and  her 
ultimate  intereBts  were  overlooked  in  the  thirst  for  imme- 
diate popularity,  that  any  decay  in  our  influence  with  the 
court  of  Persia  was  perceptible.  In  those  disastrouB  days, 
however,  when  the  strong  foundations  of  the  British  empire 
were  loosened,  in  obedience  to  the  loud  democratic  clamour 
for  retrenchment,  the  advwitages  we  had  gained  in  Central 
Asia  were  entirely  thrown  away.  With  an  infatuation 
which  now  appears  almost  incredible,  but  which  was  then 
lauded  by  the  whole  Liberal  party  as  the  very  height  of 
economic  wisdom,  we  destroyed  our  navy  at  Bombay, 
thereby  surrendering  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
any  hostile  power  that  chose  to  occupy  them  ;  we  reduced 
our  Indian  army  from  two  hundred  and  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  men,  thereby  exposing  ourselves 
to  the  contempt  of  the  native  powers,  by  whom  respect  is 
never  paid  hut  to  strength,  and  weakening  the  attachment 
of  the  native  population,  who  found  themselvea  in  great 
part  shut  out  from  the  dazzling  career  of  British  conquest ; 
and  we  suffered  Persia  to  combat,  single-handed,  the  dreadful 
power  of  Russia  in  1827,  and  never  sent  either  a  guinea  or 
a  bayonet  to  save  the  barrier  of  Hindostan  from  Muscovite 
dismemberment.  These  disgraceful  deeds  took  place  during 
the  halcyon  days  of  Liberal  administration  ;  when  the  Tories 
nominally  held  the  reins,  but  the  Whigs  reaUy  possessed 
the  power  of  government ;  when  that  infallible  criterion  of 
right  and  wrong,  popular  opinion,  was  implicitly  obeyed ; 
when  the  democratic  cry  for  retrenchment  pervaded,  pene- 
trated, and  paralysed  every  department  of  the  state ;  and 
when,  amidst  the  mutoal  and  loud  compliments  of  the 
Ministerial  and  Opposition  benches,  the  foundations  of  the 
British  empire  were  loosened,  and  the  strength  of  the  Bri- 
tish arms  withered  in  the  hands  of  conceding  AdministratioDB. 
The  consequences  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  Province 
after  province  was  reft  by  the  Muscovite  invaders  from  the 
Persian  empire ;  fortress  after  fortreaa  yielded  to  the  terribla 
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powera  of  tlieir  artillery ;  the  torrent  of  the  Araxes  vas 
bestrode  bj  their  battaliona  ;  the  baBtionB  of  EriTan  yielded 
to  their  caanoo  ;  and  Persia  avoided  total  conqueBt  only  by 
yielding  up  its  whole  northern  barrier  and  most  warlike 
provinces  to  the  power  of  RuBsia.  It  is  immaterial  to  us 
whether  these  consequences  took  place  under  the  nominal 
rule  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr  Canning,  or  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  sufBce  it  to  say,  they  all  took  place  under  the 
influence  of  the  Liberals  ;  and  that  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  founded  were  those  which  had  been  advocated 
for  half  a  century  by  the  whole  Whig  party,  and  which 
were  then,  as  they  still  are,  praised  and  lauded  to  the  skies 
by  the  whole  Liberal  leaders  of  every  denomination. 

The  consequences  of  this  total  dereliction  of  national 
character  and  interests,  in  order  to  gratify  the  short-sighted 
passions  of  an  illiberal  democracy,  rapidly  developed  them- 
selves. Russia,  encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  she 
had  broken  the  barrier  of  Hindostan  in  Central  Asia,  con- 
tinued her  aggressions  on  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe. 
The  Turkish  fieet  was  destroyed  by  the  assistance  of  a  British 
force  at  Navarino ;  the  Russian  arms  vere  carried  across 
the  Balkan  through  British  sufierance  to  Adrianople ;  and 
the  Ottoman  empire,  trembling  for  its  existence,  was  glad 
to  subscribe  a  treaty  which  virtually  surrendered  the  Danube 
and  its  whole  northern  defences  to  the  Russian  power.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  rulers  of  England,  during  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  Reform  mania,  descended  to  still  lower  degrada* 
tion  and  unparalleled  acts  of  infatuation.  When  the  Pasba 
of  Egypt  revolted  against  the  Ottoman  power,  which  seemed 
thus  alike  deserted  by  its  allies  and  crushed  by  its  enemies, 
and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Konieh  threatened  to  bring  the 
Egyptian  legions  to  the  shores  of  Scutari,  we  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  distressed  Sultan  for  aid. 
Engrossed  in  striving  to  conquer  Antwerp  in  northern,  and 
Lisbon  in  southern  Europe,  for  the  advantage  of  revolutionary 
France,  we  had  not  a  guinea  or  a  gun  to  spare  to  preserve 
the  interests  or  uphold  the  honour  of  England  in  the 
Dardanelles,  and  we  threw  Turkey,  as  the  price  of  existence, 
into  the  arms-  of  Russia.  The  rest  is  well  known.  The 
Muscovite  battalions  gave  the  requisite  aid ;  the  domes  of 
Constantinople  refiected  the  tights  of  their  bivouacs  on  the 
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Moaotain  of  the  Giant;  the  arms  of  Ibrahim  recoiled  before 
this  nev  and  unexpected  antagonist ;  and  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  delivered  Turkey,  bonnd  ha&d  and  foot, 
into  the  bands  of  Russia,  rendered  the  fiuxine  a  MnscoTite 
lake,  and  for  ever  shut  out  the  British  flag  from  the  navi- 
gation of  its  vaters,  or  the  defence  of  the  Turkish  metro- 
polis. 

The  natural  results  of  this  timorous  and  vadllating  policy, 
coupled  with  the  well-known  and  fearful  reduction  of  our 
naval  and  military  force  iu  India,  were  not  slow  in  developing 
themselves.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  British  name  had 
ceased  to  be  regarded  with  any  respect  in  the  East ;  and  that 
ail  the  inflaenoe  derived  from  our  victories  and  diplomacy 
in  Central  Asia  had  been  lost.  It  is  needless  to  go  into 
details,  the  results  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  public, 
though  the  diplomatic  secrets  connected  with  them  have  not 
yet  been  revealed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Persia,  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  the  firm  ally,  and  in  fact 
the  advauced  post  of  the  British  power  in  India,  deserted 
by  uB,  and  subdued  by  Russia,  was  constrained  to  throw 
herself  into  the  anus  of  the  latter.  The  Persian  army  was 
speedily  organised  on  a  better  and  more  effective  footing, 
under  direction  of  Russian  ofBcera ;  and  several  thousand 
Russian  troops,  disguised  under  t^e  name  of  deserter^ 
were  incorporated  with  and  gave  consistency  to  it.  The 
British  officers,  who  had  hitherto  had  the  direction  of 
that  force,  were  obliged  to  retire ;  insult,  the  invariable 
precursor  in  the  East  of  injury,  was  heaped  upon  the 
British  subjects ;  redress  waa  demanded  in  vain  by  the 
British  ambassador  ;  and  Sir  John  M'Neil  himself  was  at 
length  compelled  to  leave  the  court  of  Teheran,  fix>m  the 
numerous  crosses  and  vexations  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
Having  thus  got  quit  of  the  shadow  even  of  British  influence 
throughout  the  whole  of  Persia,  the  Russians  were  not  long 
in  following  out  the  now  smoothed  highway  towards  Hindo- 
stan ;  the  siege  of  Herat,  the  head  of  the  defile  which  leads 
to  the  Indus,  was  undertaken  by  the  Persian  troops,  under 
Russian  guidance  ;  and  Russian  emissaries  and  diplomacy, 
ever  preceding  their  arms,  had  already  crosse(^the  Himalaya 
snows,  and  were  stirring  up  the  seeds  of  subdued  bnt  unex- 
tinguished  hostility   in   the    Birman    empire,    among   the 
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Nepaulese  mountaiDeers,  and  the  disconteBted  rajahs  of 
HiDdoatan. 

There  is  but  one  road  bj  vhich  ao j  hostile  army  erer  has 
approached,  or  ever  can  approach  India  irom  &e  north- 
vaxd.  Alexander  the  Great,  Timour,  Gengis  Khan,  Nadir 
Shah,  have  all  penetrated  Hindostan  bj  the  same  route. 
That  road  has,  for  three  thousand  years,  been  the  beaten  and 
vell-knovn  track  by  vhich  the  mercantile  communication 
has  been  kept  up  betveen  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
steppes  of  Upper  Asia.  Herat  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
defile.  Its  population,  vhich  amounts  to  one  hundred 
thousand  souls,  and  its  wealth,  which  renders  it  in  many 
respects  by  far  the  moat  important  city  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
have  been  entirely  formed  by  the  caraTan  trade,  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  passed  through  its  walls,  going  and 
returning  &om  Persia  to  Hindostan.  When  Napoleon,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Emperor  Paul,  projected  the  invason 
of  our  Indian  possessions  by  a  joint  army  of  French  infantry 
and  Russian  Cossacks,  the  route  marked  out  was  Astrakan, 
Astrabad,  Herat,  Candahar,  the  Bolan  pass,  and  the  Indus, 
to  Delhi.  There  neTer  can  be  any  other  road  overland  to 
India  but  this,  or  its  branch  from  Candahar  through  the 
Khybir  pass;  for  to  the  eastward,  inaccessible  snowy  ranges 
of  mountains  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  army  getting 
through;  while  to  the  west,  parched  and  impassable  deserts 
afford  obstacles  still  more  formidable,  which  the  returning 
soldiers  of  Alexander  overcame  only  with  the  loss  of  half 
their  numbers.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Herat  is 
the  ritid  point  of  communication  between  Russia  and  Hin- 
dostan ;  and  that  whoerer  is  in  possession  of  it,  either 
actually,  or  by  the  interreution  of  a  subsidiary  or  allied 
force,  need  nerer  disquiet  himself  about  apprehensions  that 
an  enemy  will  penetrate  through  the  long  and  difficult 
defiles  which  lead  in  its  rear  to  Hindostan. 

Since  our  empire  in  India  had  waxed  so  powerful  as  to 
attract  the  envy  of  the  Asiatic  tramontane  nations,  it  became, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  mamtain  our  influence 
among  the  nations  who  held  the  keys  of  this  pass.  Affghan- 
istan  was  to  India  what  Piedmont  has  long  been  to  Italy  ; 
even  a  seoond  Hannibal  or  Napoleon  might  be  stopped  in 
its  long  mountain  passes  and  intenninable  barren  hills.     If. 
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indeed,  the  politics  of  India  could  be  confined  only  to  its 
native  powers,  it  might  be  wise  to  consider  the  Indus  and 
the  Himalaya  as  our  frontier,  and  to  disregard  entirely  the 
distant  hostility  or  complicated  diplomacy  of  the  northern 
Asiatic  states.  But  as  long  as  India,  like  Italy,  poasesaes 
the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  ;  as  long  as  its  harvests  are  coveted 
by  northern  sterility,  and  its  riches  by  barbarian  poverty, 
so  long  must  the  ruler  of  the  land  preserve  with  jealous  care 
the  entrance  into  its  bosom,  and  sit  with  frowning  majesty 
at  the  eDtrance  of  the  pass  by  which  "  the  blue-eyed  myriads 
of  the  Baltic  coast "  may  find  a  way  into  its  fabled  plains. 
There  was  a  time  when  British  iufluence  might  with  ease, 
and  at  little  cost,  have  been  established  in  the  Afighanistan' 
passes.  Dost  Mabommed  was  a  osarper,  and  his  legal 
claims  to  the  throne  would  not  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
of  Shah  Shoojah.  But  he  was  a  usurper  who  had  conci- 
liated and  won  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  his  vigour 
and  success  had  given  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  Afghanistan 
which  it  had  not  for  centuries  experienced.  Kamram,  the 
sultau  of  Herat,  was  drawn  to  him  by  inclination,  and 
both  were  animated  by  hereditary  and  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  Persian  power.  They  would  willingly,  therefore, 
have  united  themselves  with  Great  Britain  to  secure  a 
barrier  against  northern  invasion ;  and  such  an  alliance 
would  have  been  founded  on  the  only  durable  bond  of 
connexion  among  nations  —  mutual  iidvaiitage,  and  the 
sense  of  a  formidable  impendbg  common  danger.  The 
states  of  Candahar  and  Cabool  were  in  the  firont  of  the 
danger ;  the  Russian  and  Persian  arms  could  never  have 
approached  the  Indus  until  they  were  subdued ;  and  conse- 
quently their  adhesion  to  our  cause,  if  we  would  only  give 
them  effectual  support,  might  be  relied  upon  as  certain.  It 
is  well  known  that  Dost  Mahommed  might  have  been  firmly 
attached  to  the  Bi-itish  alliance  within  these  few  years  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  aid 
of  a  few  British  officers  to  organise  his  forces.  And  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  Sultan  of  Herat,  alone  and  unaided 
by  us,  held  out  against  the  whole  power  of  Persia,  directed 
by  Russian  officers,  for  one  year  and  nine  months,  it  is 
evident  both  with  what  a  strong  spirit  of  resistance  to 
northern  aggression  the  Affghanistan  states  iire  animated, 
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and  vhat  elementa  of  resistance  they  posBess  among  them- 
selves, even  when  unaided,  against  nortiiem  ambition. 

The  immense  advantage  of  gaining  the  support  of 
the  tribes  inhabiting  Affghanistan,  thus  holding  in  their 
hands  the  keys  of  Uindostan,  was  foregone  by  the  British 
pover  in  India,  partly  from  the  dilapidated  state  to  vbich 
the  army  had  been  reduced  by  the  miserable  retrenchment 
forced  upon  the  Government  by  the  democratic  cry  for 
economy  at  home,  and  partly  from  the  dread  of  involving 
ourselves  in  hostility  with  Runjeet  Sing,  the  formidable 
chief  of  Lahore,  whose  hostility  to  the  AfFghans  was  heredi- 
tary and  inveterate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
powers  of  Cabool,  would  have  excited  great  discontent,  if 
not  provoked  opea  hostility,  at  the  court  of  Lahore.  In 
rehnquishing  their  hold  of  the  Affghan  states,  from  the 
dread  of  compromising  their  relations  with  the  wily  poten- 
tate of  the  Punjanb,  the  British  Government  in  India  were 
only  acting  upon  that  system  of  temporising,  conceding,  and 
shnnning  present  danger,  which  has  characterised  all  their 
public  acts  ever  since  the  influence  of  the  urban  masses 
became  predominant  in  the  British  councils.  But  it  is  now 
apparent  that,  in  breaking  vith  the  Affghans  to  conciliate 
the  Maharajah,  the  British  incurred  the  greater  ultimate  to 
avoid  the  present  lesser  danger.  Rnnjeet  Sing,  indeed,  was 
a  formidable  power,  with  seventy  thousand  men,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifly  pieces  of  cannon  under  his  command. 
But  his  situation,  between  the  British  territory  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Affghans  on  the  other,  rendered  him  incapable 
of  making  any  effectual  resistance.  His  military  force  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  what  had  been  wielded  by  Tippoo  or 
the  Mahrattas,  and  his  rear  was  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  his  hereditary  and  inveterate  enemies  in  the  Affghanistan 
moantains.  Still  more  than  all,  his  territories  were  pierced 
by  the  great  and  navigable  river  of  the  Indus — the  best 
possible  base  for  British  operations,  capable  of  conveying 
both  the  muniments  of  war  and  the  provisions  for  an  army 
into  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
18  evident  that  the  submission  of  Runjeet  Sing  must  soon 
hare  become  a  matter  of  necessity ;  or,  at  all  events,  even  if 
we  had  been  forced  into  hostilities  with  him,  it  wonld  have 
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been  a  far  less  formidable  contest  than  that  into  vhich  we 
Iiave  been  driven,  by  abandoning  the  Affghans  and  under- 
taking the  late  expedition  to  Cabool.  The  one  vould  hare 
been  what  the  subjugation  and  conquest  of  Prussia  v&s  to 
Napoleon,  the  other  was  an  expedition  fi-aught  with  all  the 
cost  and  perils  of  the  advance  to  Moscow. 

Notvithstanding  these  perils  and  this  cost,  however,  we 
hare  no  doubt  that,  at  the  time  it  was  undertaken,  the 
expedition  to  Affghaniatan  bad  become  a  matter  of  neceasity. 
We  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  pass  bj  the  economy,  con- 
cession, and  pusillanimity  of  former  GoTemments,  that  we 
had  no  alternative  but  either  to  see  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia  and  Northern  Hindostan  arrayed  in  one  formidable 
league,  under  Russian  guidance,  against  us,  or  to  make  a 
desperate  and  hazardous  attempt  to  regain  our  lost  character. 
We  have  preferred  the  latter  alternative  ;  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  Lord  Auckland,  boldly  conceived  and  vigorously 
executed,  has  hitherto,  at  least,  been  crowned  with  the 
most  signal  success.  That  it  was  also  attended  with  great 
and  imminent  hazard  is  equally  certain  ;  but  the  existence 
of  that  peril,  imposed  upon  us  by  the  eihortsigbted  parsi- 
monious spirit  of  the  mercantile  democratic  communities 
which  for  fifteen  years  past  hare  swayed  the  British  empire, 
is  no  impeachment  whatever,  of  either  the  wisdom  or  the 
necessity  of  the  adventnrons  step  which  was  at  last  resolved 
on.  It  only  shows  the  straits  to  which  a  great  Dation 
must  speedily  be  reduced  when  its  Government,  in  an  evil 
hour,  yields  to  the  insidious  crj  for  democratic  retrench- 
ment. 

Already  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  bold  pdicy  have 
become  apparent.  The  crossing  of  the  Indus  by  a  power- 
ful British  army,  the  storming  of  Ghuznee,  the  fall  of 
Candahar  and  Cabool,  and  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shoojah 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  have  resounded  through 
the  whole  of  Asia,  and  restored  the  honour  of  the 
British  name.  The  doabtfol  fidelity  of  the  Rajah  of 
Lahore  has  been  overawed  into  submission ;  the  undisgoised 
hostility  of  the  court  of  Persia  baa  terminated,  and  friendly 
relations  are  on  the  eve  of  being  re-established;  and  the 
indecision  of  the  Sultan  of  Herat  and  his  brave  followera 
has  been  decided  by  the  terror  of  the  British  anns,  and  the 
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arTiTal  of  a  traiu  of  artilleiy  within  its  ruined  baatiotia.  Aa 
Britons,  we  rejoice  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  at  these 
glorious  successes;  and  we  care  not  who  were  the  Ministry 
at  the  head  of  affairs  when  they  were  achieved.  Thej  were 
underiiaken  in  a  truly  British  spirit;  executed  by  whom 
they  may,  they  emanated  from  Conservative  principles.  As 
much  as  the  ruinous  reductions  and  parsimonlooB  spirit  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  Administration  bespoke  the  poison- 
ous influence  of  democratic  retrenchment  in  the  great  council 
of  the  empire,  so  much  does  the  expedition  to  Affghanistan 
bespeak  the  felicitous  revival  of  the  true  English  spirit  in 
the  same  assembly.  At  both  periods  it  is  easy  to  see,  that, 
though  not  nominally  possessed  of  the  reins  of  power,  her 
Majesty's  Opposition  really  ruled  the  state.  In  the  AfTghan- 
istan  expedition  there  was  very  little  of  the  economy  which 
cut  in  twain  the  Indian  army,  but  very  mnch  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  British  troops  at  Assaye  andLaswaree; 
there  was  very  little  of  the  truckling  which  brought  the 
Russians  to  Constantinople,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  energy 
which  carried  the  English  to  Paris. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  expedition  to  Affghanistan 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  modem  times.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Alexasider  the  Great,  a  civi- 
lised army  has  penetrated  the  mighty  barrier  of  deserts  and 
mountains  which  separates  Persia  from  Hindostan ;  and  the 
piYKligy  bas  been  exhibited  to  an  astonished  world,  of  a 
remote  island  in  the  European  seas  pushing  forward  its 
mighty  arms  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  carrying  its  victo- 
rious standards  into  the  strongholds  of  Mahometan  faith  and 
the  cradle  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Neither  the  intricate 
streams  of  the  Punjab,  nor  the  rapid  flow  of  the  Indus,  nor 
the  waterless  mountains  of  Affghanistan,  nor  the  flu'-famed 
bastions  of  Ghuznee,  bare  been  able  to  arrest  our  course. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  tide  of 
conquest  has  flowed  up/rom  ffindoatan  into  Ventral  Asia; 
the  European  race  has  asserted  its  wonted  superiority  over 
the  Asiatic;  reversing  the  march  of  Timour  and  Alexander, 
the  sable  battalions  of  the  Ganges  have  appeared  as  con- 
querors OD  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  on  the  confines  of 
the  steppes  of  Samarcand.  So  marvellous  and  unprece- 
dented an  event  is  indeed  fitted  to  awaken  the  contempla- 
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tion  of  everj  thoughtM  mind.  It  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
mighty  step  made  hj  the  human  race  in  the  last  fire  hundred 
years,  and  indicates  the  vast  agency  and  unbonnded  effects 
of  that  free  spirit,  of  which  Britain  is  the  centre,  which  has 
thus,  for  a  season  at  least,  inverted  the  heretofore  order  of 
nature,  made  the  natives  of  Hindostan  appear  as  victors  in 
the  country  of  its  ancient  conquerors,  and  brought  the 
standards  of  civilised  Europe,  though  in  the  inverse  order, 
into  the  footsteps  of  the  phalanx  of  Alexander. 

Though  such,  however,  have  been  the  marvels  of  the 
British  expedition  to  Central  Asia,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
disguised  that  it  was  attended  by  at  least  equal  perils;  and 
never,  perhaps,  since  the  British  standard  appeared  on  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  was  their  empire  in  such  danger  as 
daring  the  dependence  of  this  glorious  but  hazardoos 
expedition.  It  was,  Uterally  speaking,  to  our  Indian  empire 
what  the  expedition  to  Moscow  was  to  the  European 
dominion  of  Napoleon.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  result  has 
been  different,  and  we  devoutly  hope  that,  in  that  respect* 
the  dissimilarity  will  continue.  But  in  both  cases  the 
danger  was  the  same.  It  was  the  moving  forward  a  large 
force  so  far  from  its  resources  and  the  base  of  its  operations, 
which  in  both  cases  constituted  the  danger.  If  any  serious 
check  had  been  sustained  by  our  troops  in  that  distant 
enterprise;  if  Runjeet  Sing  had  proved  openly  treacheroua, 
and  assailed  our  rear  and  cut  off'  our  supplies  when  the  bulk 
of  our  force  was  far  advanced  in  the  Afghanistan  defiles ; 
if  the  Bolan  pass  had  been  defended  with  a  courage  equal 
to  its  physical  strength;  if  the  powder-bags  which  Uev 
open  the  gates  of  Gbuznee  had  missed  fire,  or  the  courage 
of  those  who  bore  them  had  quailed  under  the  extraordinary 
perils  of  their  mission,  the  fate  of  the  expedition  would  id 
all  probability  have  been  changed,  and  a  disaster  as  great 
as  the  cutting  off  of  Craasus  and  his  legions  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, would  have  resounded  like  a  clap  of  thunder  throng 
the  whole  of  Asia.  Few  if  any  of  the  brave  men  who  bad 
penetrated  into  Affghanistan  would  ever  have  returned ;  the 
Burmese,  the  Nepaulese  would  immediately  have  appeared 
in  arms;  the  Mahratta  and  Piudaree  horse  would  have 
reassembled  round  their  predatory  standards;  and,  while 
the  British  empire  in  Hindostan  rocked  to  its  foundation, 
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an  AffghaDiatan  army,  directed  bj  RassiaTi  officers,  and 
Bvelled  bj  the  predatory  tribes  of  Ceutral  Asia,  would  have 
poured  down,  tbirsttDg  for  plunder  and  panting  for  blood, 
on  the  devoted  plains  of  Hiudostau. 

Subsequent  events  have  already  revealed,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  English  empire 
in  the  East  was  placed  at  the  period  of  the  Affghanistan 
expedition.  So  low  had  the  reputation  of  the  British  name 
Bank  in  the  East,  that  even  the  Chinese,  the  most  unwarlike 
and  least  precipitate  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  had  ventured 
to  offer  a  signal  injury  to  the  British  interests,  and  insult 
to  the  British  name ;  and  so  miserably  deficient  were 
Government  in  any  previous  preparation  for  the  danger, 
that  it  was  not  for  twelve  months  after  the  insult  was  offered, 
that  ships  of  war  could  be  fitted  out  in  the  British  harbours 
to  attempt  to  seek  for  redresa.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
a  vast  conspiracy  bad  been  long  on  foot  in  the  Indian 
peninsula  to  overturn  our  power ;  in  the  strongholds  of 
some  of  the  lesser  rajahs  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  enormous  mQitary  stores  have  been  found  accu- 
mulated; and  not  a  doubt  can  remain,  that,  if  any  serious 
disaster  had  happened  to  our  army  in  Central  Asia,  not 
only  would  the  Burmese  and  Nepaulese  have  instantly 
commenced  hostilities,  but  a  formidable  insurrection  would 
have  broken  out  among  the  semi-independent  rajahs,  in  the 
very  vitals  of  our  power.  And  yet  it  was  while  resting  on 
the  smouldering  fires  of  such  a  volcano,  that  Lord  William 
Bentinck  and  the  Liberal  Administration  of  India  thought 
fit  to  reduce  our  military  force  to  one-half,  and  shake  the 
fidelity  of  the  native  troops  by  trifling  but  irritating  reduc- 
tions of  their  allowances. 

But  this  proved  hostility  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
native  powers,  suggests  matter  for  further  and  most  serious 
consideration.  It  is  clear,  that  although  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  to  an  immense  degree  benefited  India,  yet  it  has 
done  so  chiefly  by  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the 
suppression  of  robbery,  throughout  its  vast  dominions;  and 
it  is  painfully  evident,  that  hardly  any  steps  have  yet  been 
taken  to  reconcile  the  natives  to  our  dominion,  by  the 
extended  market  which  we  have  opened  to  their  industry. 
The  startling  fact  which   Mr  Montgomery   Martin   has 
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clearly  established,  tliat  notwithstanding  all  that  vas  pro- 
phesied of  the  trade  to  India,  it  has  been,  including  exports 
and  imports,  less  for  the  last  twenty  years  than  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding,  clearly  demouatrates  aome  rital 
defect  in  oar  colonial  policy.*  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
vhere  that  error  is  to  be  found.  We  have  loaded  the 
produce  of  India — sugar,  indigo,  &c. — with  duties  of  nearly 
a  hundred  per  cent,  while  we  have  deluged  them  with 
our  own  manufactures  at  ao  import  duty  of  two  or  three 
per  cent.  In  our  anxiety  to  find  a  vent  for  our  owd 
manufactures  on  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  we  seem  to 
have  entirely  forgotten  that  there  was  auother  requisite 
indispensably  necessary  towards  the  success  of  our  projects 
even  for  our  own  interests, — to  give  them  the  means  of 
paying  for  them.  Our  conduct  towards  our  colonies, 
equally  with  that  to  foreign  states,  has  exhibited  recipro- 
city ail  on  one  side — with  this  material  difference,  that  we 
have,  in  our  blind  anxiety  to  conciliate  foreign  states, 
allowed  the  whole  bene6t9  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  to 
rest  with  them ;  while,  iu  our  selfish  legislation  towards 
our  colonial  subjects,  we  ha?e  taken  the  whole  to  our- 
selves. 

To  have  engaged  in  and  successfully  accomplished  such 
an  undertaking;  to  have  overcome  so  many  and  such 
formidable  iotervening  obstacles,  and  planted  the  British 
guns  io  triumph  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  exploits  which  has  ever  graced  the  long  annals  of 
British  military  prowess.  That  our  soldiers  were  undaunted 
in  battle  and  irresistible  in  the  breEu;h  has  been  often 
proved,  in  the  fields  alike  of  Asiatic  and  European  fame. 
But  here  they  have  exhibited  qualities  of  a  totally  different 
kind,  and  in  which  hitherto  they  were  not  supposed  to 
have  been  equal  to  the  troops  of  other  states.  They  have 
successfully  accomplished  marches,  unparalleled  in  modem 
times  for  their  length  and  hardship;  surmounted  mountwn 
ranges,  compared  to  which  the  passage  of  the  St  Bernard 
by  Napoleon  must  sink  into  insignificance;  and  solved  the 
great  problem,  so  much  debated,  and  hitherto  unascertained 

*  Sm  Cblaatol  JfajjoctiM,  No.  L,  uticle — "  Foreign  Trad*  to  Indik,* —  •  nowlj- 
Mtablished  nuBcsllany,  fuU  of  valuable  infannation,  and  whkh,  if  oonductod  on 
right  prinoipla^  wiU  prove  of  the  voryhif'--  ■  - 
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in  military  scienoe,  as  to  the  practicabilitj  of  a  EoropeaD 
force,  with  the  implements  and  incumbraoceB  of  modem 
warfare,  sorniounting  the  desert  and  mountain  tracts  which 
separate  Persia  from  Hindostan,  Involved  as  ve  are  in 
the  pressing  interests  of  domestic  politics,  and  in  the  nerei^ 
ending  agitation  of  domestic  concerns,  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  has  been  little  attracted  hy  this  stupendons 
event;  but  it  is  one  evidentl;  calculated  to  fix  the  attentioD 
of  the  great  militarj  nations  on  the  Continent,  and  -which 
will  stand  forth  in  imperishable  lustre  in  the  aoDaU  of 
history. 

There  is  one  resolt  which  may  and  should  follow  from  our 
undertakings  in  Affghanistan,  which,  if  properly  improved, 
may  render  it  the  means  of  strengthening  in  the  most  essen- 
tial manner  onr  possessions  in  the  East  The  Indus  and 
the  Himalaya  are  the  natural  frontier  of  our  dominions ; 
they  are  what  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  were  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  latter  of  these  streams  to  Napoleon's 
empire.  The  Indus  is  navigable  for  a  thousand  miles,  and 
for  nine  hundred  by  steamers  of  war  and  mercantile  resseU 
of  heavy  burden.  It  descends  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  impassable  barrier  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  Indian  ocean ; 
its  stream  is  so  rapid,  and  its  surface  so  broad,  that  no 
hostile  force  can  possibly  cross  it  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
defensive  marine.  Never  was  an  empire  which  had  sacl)  a 
frontier  for  its  protection  ;  never  was  such  a  base  afforded 
for  military  operations  as  on  both  its  banks.  Provisions  for 
any  number  of  soldiers ;  warlike  stores  to  any  amount ; 
cannon  sufficient  for  a  hundred  thousand  men,  can  vith  ease 
asceud  its  waves.  Vain  is  the  rapidity  of  its  current ;  the 
power  of  stoam  has  given  to  civilised  man  the  means  of  over- 
coming it ;  and  b^ore  many  years  are  expired,  British 
vessels,  from  every  harbour  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may 
ascend  that  mighty  stream,  and  open  fresh  and  hitherto 
unheard-of  markets  for  British  industry  in  the  boundless 
regions  of  Central  Asia.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  secure 
the  advantages,  and  gain  the  mastery  of  this  mercantile 
artery  and  frontier  stream  ;  and,  by  means  of  fortified  sta- 
tions on  its  banks,  and  a  powerful  fleet  of  armed  steamers 
in  its  bosom,  to  gain  that  impregnable  barrier  to  our  Indian 
possessions,  against  which,  if  duly  supported  by  manly  vigour 
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at  home,  and  vise  admlniBtration  in  oar  Indian  proTinces, 
all  the  efforts  of  Northern  ambition  ■will  beat  in  ¥ain. 

But  there  ia  one  consideratioii  deserving  of  especial  notice 
■which  necessarilj  follows  from  this  successful  irruption.  The 
problem  of  marching  overland  to  India  is  now  solved ;  the 
Russian  gims  have  come  down  from  St  Petersburg  to  Herat, 
and  the  British  have  come  up  from  Delhi  to  the  same  place. 
Eoglish  cannon  are  now  planted  in  the  embrasures,  against 
which,  twelve  months  ago,  the  Russian  shot  were  directed  ; 
and  if  tweotj  thousand  British  could  mai'ch  from  Delhi  to 
Candahar  and  Cabool,  forty  thousand  Russians  may  march 
from  Astrakan  to  the  Ganges  and  Calcutta.  Our  success 
has  opened  the  path  in  the  East  to  Russian  ambition ; — the 
stages  of  our  ascending  army  point  oat  the  stations  for  their 
descending  host ;  and  the  ease  with  which  our  triumph  has 
been  effected,  ■will  dispel  any  doubts  which  they  may  have 
entertained  as  to  the  practicability  of  ultimately  accomplish- 
ing the  long-cherished  object  of  tbeir  ambition,  and  conquer- 
ing in  Calcutta  the  empire  of  the  East.  This  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  our  success  ;  but  it  is  one  which  should  excite  no 
desponding  feeling  in  any  British  bosom  ;  and  we  allude  to 
it,  not  with  the  selfish,  unpatriotic  design  of  chilling  the 
national  ardour  at  our  success,  but  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  arouse  the  British  people  to  a  sense  of  the  new  and 
more  extended  duties  to  which  they  are  called,  and  the 
wider  sphere  of  danger  and  hostility  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

It  is  DO  longer  possible  to  disguise  that  the  sphere  of 
hostihty  and  diplomatic  exertion  has  been  immensely  ex- 
tended by  our  success  in  Affghanistan.  Hitherto  the  politics 
of  India  have  formed,  as  it  were,  a  world  to  themselves  ;  a 
dark  range  of  intervening  mountains  or  arid  deserts  was 
supposed  to  separate  Hindostan  from  Central  Asia ;  and 
however  much  we  might  be  disquieted  at  home  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Russian  or  French  ambition,  no  serious  fears  were 
entertained  that  either  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
Quixotic  exploit  of  passing  the  western  range  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains.  Now,  however,  this  veil  has  been  rent 
asunder — this  mountain  screen  has  been  penetrated.  The 
Russian  power  in  Persia,  and  the  British  in  India,  noT  stand 
almost  face  to  face ;  the  advanced  posts  of  both  have  touched 
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Herat ;  the  highroad  from  St  Petersburg  to  Calcutta  has 
been  laid  open  by  British  hands.  The  advanced  positioD  we 
have  gained  must  now  be  maintained  ;  if  we  retire,  even  from 
tributary  or  allied  states,  the  charm  of  our  invincibilitj  is 
gone ;  the  day  -when  the  god  Terminus  recoils  before  a  foreign 
eneraj,  is  the  commencement  of  a  decline.  We  do  not 
bring  forward  this  consideration  in  order  to  blame  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  in  order  to  show  into  what  a  contest,  and  that 
■with  what  a  power,  it  has  necessarily  brought  us.  Affghan- 
ifitan  is  the  outpost  of  Russia ;  Dost  Mohammed,  now  exiled 
from  his  throne,  was  a  vassal  of  the  Czar  ;  and  we  shall  one 
day  have  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  not  with 
the  rajahs  of  India,  but  with  the  Muscovite  battalions. 

The  reality  of  these  anticipations  as  to  the  increased 
amount  of  the  danger  of  a  collision  with  Russia,  which  has 
arisen  from  the  great  approximation  of  our  outposts  to  theirs, 
which  the  Afighanistan  expedition  has  occasioned,  is  apparent. 
Already  Russia  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  the  expedition 
against  Khiva  shows  that  she  has  not  less  the  inclination, 
than  she  unquestionably  has  the  power,  of  amply  providing 
for  herself  against  what  she  deems  the  impending  danger. 
No  one  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  that  expedition  is 
really  intended  to  chastise  ^e  rebellious  Khan.  Thirty 
thousand  men,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  are  not  sent 
against  an  obscure  chieflain  in  Tartary,  whom  a  few  regi- 
ments of  Cossacks  would  soon  reduce  to  obedience.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  show  what  was  the  real  object 
in  view.  Khiva  is  situated  on  the  Oxns,  and  the  Oxus  flows 
to  the  north-west  from  the  mountains  which  take  their  rise 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  Cabool.  Its  stream  is 
navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  Affghanistan  mountains,  and 
from  the  point  where  water  communication  ceases,  it  is  a 
passage  of  only  five  or  six  days  to  the  valley  of  Cabool.  If, 
therefore,  the  Russians  once  establish  themselves  at  Khiva, 
they  will  have  no  dif&culty  in  reaching  the  possessions  of 
Shah  Sboojfd) ;  and  their  establishment  will  go  far  to 
outweigh  the  influence  established  by  the  British,  by 
the  Afghanistan  expedition,  among  the  Affghan  tribes. 
Already,  if  recent  accounts  can  be  i^ied  on,  tbia  effect  has 
become  apparent.  Dost  Mahommed,  expelled  from  bis 
kingdom,  has  found  support  among  the  Tartar  tribes ;  backed 
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hy  their  sapport,  he  has  alreadj  reappeued  over  the  hilla, 
and  regained  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  British  troqM, 
on  their  retora  to  AflfghaoiBtan,  hare  already  received  orders 
to  halt  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  in  our  caae,  as  it  was  in 
that  of  t^e  French  at  Moscow,  that  when  the;  thought  the 
cfunpaign  orer,  it  was  only  going  to  commeDce. 

Regarding,  then,  our  snccesa  in  A%hanistan  as  faaTiog 
accelerated  by  eeyeral  years  the  approach  of  this  great  con- 
test, it  becomes  the  British  nation  -well  to  consider  vhat 
preparations  they  hare  made  <U  home  to  maintain  it  Hare 
ve  equipped  and  manned  a  fleet  capable  of  vithatanding 
the  formidable  armament  Tbich  Nicholas  haa  always  ready 
for  immediate  operations  in  the  Baltic  1  Have  we  five-and- 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  thirty  frigates  ready  to  meet 
the  thirtif  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates  which 
Nicholas  has  always  equipped  for  sea  at  Cronstadt  1  Hare 
we  thirty  thousand  men  in  Loudon  ready  to  meet  the  thirtj 
thousand  veterans  whom  the  Czar  haa  constantly  prepared 
to  step  on  board  his  fleet  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic? 
Alas  I  we  have  none  of  these  things.  We  could  not,  to 
save  London  from  destnictioD  or  the  British  empire  from 
conquest,  fit  out  three  ships  of  the  line  to  protect  the  month 
of  the  Thames,  or  assemble  ten  thousand  men  to  save  Wool- 
wich or  Portsmouth  from  conflagration.  What  between 
Radical  economy  in  our  army  estimates.  Whig  parsimony 
Id  our  naval  preparations,  and  Chartist  violence  in  osr 
manufactoring  cities,  we  have  neither  a  naval  nor  a  military 
force  to  protect  ourselves  from  destruction.  All  that  Sir 
Charles  Adam,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  could 
say  on  this  subject  last  session  of  Parliament  was,  that  ve 
had  three  ahipa  of  the  Une  aaid  three  gucurd-ahipa  to  protMt 
the  shores  of  England.  Never  was  such  a  proof  afforded 
that  we  had  sunk  down  from  the  days  of  giants  to  those  of 
pigmies,  than  the  use  of  such  an  argument  by  a  lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  Why,  thirty  years  ago,  we  sent  thirty- 
nine  ships  of  the  line  to  attack  the  enemy's  naval  atatitm  at 
Antwerp,  without  raising  the  blockade  of  one  of  his  harboors, 
from  Gibraltar  to  the  North  Cape.  Herein,  then,  lies  the 
monstrous  absurdity,  the  unparalleled  danger  of  our  present 
national  policy,  that  we  are  vigorous  even  to  temerity  in  the 
East,  and  parsimonious  even  to  pusillanimity  in  the  West ; 
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and  that  while  ve  give  Russia  a  fair  pretext  for  hostility, 
and  perhaps  some  ground  for  complaint  in  the  centre  of 
Asia,  we  make  no  preparation  whatever  to  resist  her  hostility 
on  the  shores  of  England. 

The  contrast  between  the  marvellons  vigour  recently 
infused,  though  with  no  adequate  previous  preparation,  into 
oar  Indian  Govemment,  and  the  niggardly  spirit  with  which 
all  our  establishments  are  stu'ved  down  at  home,  would  be 
inconceiTable  if  we  did  not  recollect  by  what  opposite  motives 
our  Govemment  is  regulated  in  Hindostan  and  in  the  British 
islands.  Taxation  in  India  falls  upon  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  unrepresented ;  taxation  at  home  falls  upon  the  ten- 
pounders,  who  have  a  numerical  majority  in  Parliament. 
We  never  doubted  the  inclination  of  a  democracy  to  dip 
their  hands  m  other  people's  pockets;  what  we  doubted 
was  their  incliaation,  save  in  the  last  extremity,  to  pat  them  . 
into  their  own. 

Disregard  of  the  future,  devotion  to  present  objects,  has, 
in  all  ages,  been  the  characteristic  of  the  masses  of  mankind. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  the  British  populace  are  distin- 
guished by  the  well-known  limited  vision  of  their  class,  when 
all  tho  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  failed  in  inducing  the 
most  enlightened  republic  of  antiquity  to  take  any  measures 
to  ward  off  the  danger  arising  from  the  ambition  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  ;  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Wasliington  was  unable 
to  communicate  to  the  greatest  republic  of  modem  times 
strength  or  foresight  sufficient  to  prevent  its  capital  from 
being  taken,  and  its  usenals  pillaged,  by  a  British  division 
not  three  thousand  strong.  Unless,  however,  the  Conser- 
vative press  can  succeed  in  rousing  the  British  public  to 
a  sense  of  their  danger  on  this  subject,  and  the  Conservative 
leaders  in  Parliament  take  up  the  matter  earnestly  and 
vigorously,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  that  the  days  of  the 
British  empire  are  numbered. 

No  empire  can  possibly  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
which  provokes  hostility  in  its  distant  possessions,  while  it 
Delects  preparation  in  the  heart  of  its  power ;  which 
buckles  on  its  gloves  and  puts  on  the  helmet,  but  leaves  the 
breastplate  and  the  cuirass  behind.  If  a  Russian  fleet  of 
thirty  ships  of  the  Une  appears  off  the  Nore,  it  will  not  be 
by  deriding  Uieir  prowess,  or  calling  them  a  "  pasteboard 
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fleet,"  that  the  danger  will  be  ATerted  from  the  arsenals  and 
the  treasures  of  England.  The  Russian  sailors  do  not 
possess  anything  like  the  nautical  skill  or  naval  habits  of 
the  British  ;  but  thej  are  admirablj  ti'ained  to  ball-practice, 
thej  possess  the  native  courage  of  their  race,  and  thej  will 
stand  to  their  guns  with  any  sailors  in  Europe.  Remember 
the  woi-ds  of  Nelson — "  Lay  yourself  alongside  of  a  French- 
man, bot  oatmanceuvre  a  Russian." 

The  manifest  and  not  yet  terminated  dangers  with  which 
the  Affghanistan  expedition  was  attended,  should  operate 
as  a  warning,  and  they  will  be  cheaply  purchased  if  they^ 
prove  a  timely  one,  to  the  British  people,  of  the  enonnons 
dangers,  not  merely  to  the  national  honour  and  indepen- 
dence, but  to  the  vital  pecuniary  interests  of  every  individual 
in  the  state,  of  continuing  any  longer  the  pemiciouB  system 
of  present  economy,  and  total  disregard  of  future  danger, 
which  for  twenty  years  has  characterised  every  depart- 
ment of  our  Government  Why  is  it  that  England  has 
now  been  compelled  in  the  East,  for  the  first  time,  to  incur 
the  enormous  perils  of  the  Affghanistan  expedition  ;  to 
hazard,  as  it  were,  the  very  existence  of  our  Eastern  empire 
upon  a  single  throw  ;  and  adventure  a  large  proportion  of 
the  British  army,  and  the  magic  charm  of  British  iuvinci- 
bility,  upon  a  perilous  advance,  far  beyond  the  utnHMt 
frontiers  of  Hindostan,  into  the  heart  of  Asia  1  Simply 
because  previous  preparation  had  been  abandoned,  ultimate 
danger  disregarded  ;  because  retrenchment  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  Government  yielded  to  the  ever-popular  cry  of 
present  economy;  because  the  noble  naval  and  military 
establishment  of  former  times  was  reduced  one-half,  or 
allowed  to  expire,  in  the  childish  belief  that  it  never  again 
would  be  required.  Rely  npon  it,  a  similar  conduct  will 
one  day  produce  a  similar  necessity  to  the  British  empire. 
It  will  be  found,  and  that  too  ere  many  years  have  passed 
over,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  right  when  he  said, 
that  a  great  empire  cannot  with  safety  wage  a  Utde  war  ; 
and  that  nothing  but  present  danger  and  iiitnre  disaster 
will  result  from  a  system  which  blindly  shuts  its  eyes  to  the 
future,  and  never  looks  beyond  the  conciliating  the  masses 
by  a  show  of  economy  at  the  moment.  An  Affghanistan 
expedition — a  Moscow  campaign — will  be  necessary  to  ward 
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off  impeDding  danger,  or  restore  the  aun^  credit  of  the 
British  name :  happy  if  the  contest  can  thus  be  averted 
from  our  own  ehores,  and  if  by  incurring  distant  dangers 
ve  can  escape  domestic  subjugation. 

Bat  let  not  foreign  nations  imagine,  from  all  that  has 
been  said  or  may  be  said  by  the  Conservatiyes  on  this  rital 
Bubject,  that  Great  Britain  has  nov  lost  her  means  of 
defence,  or  that,  if  a  serious  insult  or  injury  is  offered  to  her, 
she  may  not  soon  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  take  a 
fearful  Tengeance  upon  her  enemies.  The  same  page  of 
history  which  tells  us  that  democratic  states  never  can  be 
brought  to  foresee  remote  dangers,  or  incur  present  burdens 
to  guard  against  it,  when  the  danger  is  present,  and  strikes 
the  senses  of  the  multitude,  tells  ns  that  they  are  capable  of 
the  most  stupendous  exertions.  That  Great  Britain,  in  the 
CTent  of  a  war  breaking  out  in  her  present  supine,  unprepared 
state,  would  sustain  in  the  outset  very  great  disasters,  is  clear; 
but  it  is  not  by  any  ordinary  calamities  that  a  power  of  such 
slow  growth  and  present  magnitude  as  England  is  to  be  sub- 
dued. She  now  possesses  2,800,000  tons  of  shipping,  and 
numbers  1 60,000  seamen  in  her  commercial  nary ;  and  a  fleet 
of  seven  hundred  steamboats,  more  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
pat  together  possesses,  daily  coasts  along  her  shores.  Here 
aro  all  the  elements  of  a  powerful  marine  ;  at  no  period  did 
Great  Britain  possess  such  a^foundation  for  naval  strength 
within  her  bosom.  What  is  wanting  is  not  the  elements 
of  an  irresistible  naval  force,  bat  the  sagacity  in  the  people  to 
foresee  the  approaching  necessity  for  its  establishment,  and 
the  virtue  in  the  Government  to  propose  the  burdens  indis- 
pensable for  its  restoration.  In  the  experienced  difficolty  of 
either  communicating  this  foresight  to  the  one,  or  imparting 
this  virtue  to  the  other,  may  be  traced  the  well-known  and 
often-predicted  effects  of  democratic  ascendency.  But 
that  same  ascendency,  if  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  roused 
by  experienced  disgrace,  or  their  interests  affected  by 
present  calamity,  would  infallibly  make  the  most  incredible 
exertions ;  and  a  navy,  greater  than  any  which  ever  yet 
issued  from  the  British  harbours,  might  sally  forth  from  our 
sea-girt  isle,  to  carry,  like  the  French  Revolutionary  armies, 
devastation  and  ruin  into  all  the  naval  establishments  of 
Europe.      No  such  career  of  naval  conquest,  however,  is 
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either  Deeded  for  the  glory,  or  suited  to  the  interests 
of  England  ;  and  it  is  as  much  from  a  desire  to  avert  that 
ultimate  forcible  and  most  painful  conrersion  of  all  the 
national  energies  to  warlike  objects,  as  to  prerent  the 
immediate  calamities  vhich  it  would  occasion,  that  we 
earnestly  press  upon  the  country  the  immediate  adoption,  at 
any  cost,  of  that  great  increase  to  our  naval  and  military 
establishments  which  can  alone  avert  one  or  both  of  these 
calamities. 
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"  Thb  Scotch,"  sajs  O'Connell,  to  one  of  hia  wsU-inforvMd 
assemblies,  "  boast  of  haTiDg  nerer  been  sabdued  by  the 
English,  and  of  having  owed  all  their  prosperity  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  independence :  I  will  tell  ;oa  the 
reason  why  they  were  nerer  conqaered — their  country  was 
not  worth  conqaering." — (Load  applause.)  These  words 
ooDTey  a  clear  idea  of  the  composition  and  knowledge  of 
the  assemblies  which  he  is  desirous  of  rearing  up  to  supreme 
dominion  in  the  state.  In  this  way  did  the  Great  Agitator 
flatter  the  vanity  of  his  Irish  followers,  by  insinuating  that 
they  had  fallen  a  victim  to  England,  because  their  country 
presented  too  fair  a  spoil  to  its  rapacity  ;  while  the  Scotch 
had  maintained  a  savage  independence  only  from  having 
possessed  nothing  which  was  worth  the  taking.  Many  of 
our  own  unworthy  compatriots  have  given  too  great  cui^ 
rency  to  the  same  idea,  by  their  unfounded  and  monstrotts 
assertions,  that  the  original  institutions  of  Scotland  were 
the  height  of  human  absurdity,  a  compound  of  feudal 
tyranny  and  savage  violence  ;  and  that  all  the  prosperity 
which  now  distinguishes  its  surface  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
UDion  with  England,  and  the  fortunate  tempering  of  the 
rigour  of  its  native  customs  thence  arising,  by  the  liberal 
intennizture  of  Southern  freedom.  In  this  perverted  and 
igncnant  abase  of  the  Scottish  institutions,  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  (Jeffirey)  took  the  lead.  He  declared  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  during  the  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill,  that  "  he 
would  tear  to  pieces  its  electoral  institutioos ;  he  would  not 
leave  one  shred  or  patch  standing."  And  he  has  kept  his 
word ;  for  certainly  not  one  vestige  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
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constitution  is  now  remaining.  Now  that  the  thing  has 
been  done,  and  the  domestic  revolution  of  Scotland  rendered 
complete,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  take  a  sairey  of  the 
institutions  framed,  and  the  laws  passed,  hj  a  legislature 
so  much  the  object  of  Tituperation,  and  see  whether  tbej 
really  deserve  the  censures  at  the  hands  of  the  friends  of 
freedom  which,  during  the  contests  of  faction,  have  been  so 
liberally  applied  to  them. 

We  take  for  granted,  that  the  proper  object  of  govern- 
ment in  every  state  is  vt  civea  felinter  vtvarU ;  that  the 
greatest  possible  facility  should  m  given  to  the  industry  and 
exertions  of  the  people ;  that  they  should  enjoy  all  the  free- 
dom consistent  with  their  own  welfare,  or  the  general  stabi- 
lity of  society  ;  and  that  the  security  of  their  persons  and 
property  should  be  rendered  complete.  On  these  points  we 
cordially  agree  with  our  opponents;  the  only  difference 
betwixt  us  is  as  to  the  means  by  which  these  objects  are 
likely  to  be  attained.  Let  us  consider  what  the  Scottish 
nation  and  the  Scottish  legislature  have  done  on  these 
points,  as  compared  with  those  of  England  and  Ireland, 
before  we  join  in  the  sweeping  condemnation  so  plentifallj 
applied  to  them  by  the  Liberals  in  our  own  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

What  the  Scottish  nation  baa  done  to  maintain  its  ituU- 
pmdence  is  well  kuown  to  every  person  having  the  most 
slender  historical  information.  It  is  a  pleasant  interlude 
in  a  speech,  doubtless,  for  Mr  O'Connell  to  tell  his  Irish 
supporters  that  the  Scotch  were  never  conquered  because 
they  were  not  worth  conquering ;  but  if  he  had  read  the 
annals  of  his  own  or  the  neighbouring  state,  he  would  have 
learned,  that  while  Ireland  was  conquered  at  once  by  Henry 
II.  with  1100  knights  and  2000  foot-soldiers,  and  has  ever 
since  been  retained  in  subjection  by  a  force  inconsiderable, 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  its  popula- 
tion, Scotland  has  been  invaded,  not  once,  but  twenty  times, 
by  Enghsh  armies,  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  thousand 
strong,  and  on  all  these  occasions  they  were,  in  the  end, 
baffled  and  repulsed ;  that,  though  never  possrasing  a  fifth 
part  of  the  population  of  England,  nor  a  tenth  part  of  its 
wealth,  she  maintained  during  three  centuries  (from  1300 
to  1600)  an  almost  uninterrupted  stru^lewith  her  gigantic 
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neighboar ;  tliat  the  utmost  efforts,  dnriDg  this  long  period, 
ytere  made  bj  the  English  monarchs,  and  made  in  vain,  for 
her  subjugatioQ  ;  that  if  she  suffered  during  this  long  period 
much  derastatioD  and  injury  from  the  English  arms,  she 
inflicted  nearly  as  much  as  she  received  ;  and  that,  though 
often  reduced  to  grievons  straits  from  the  divisions  and 
treachery  of  her  nobles,  the  sterility  of  her  soil,  and  the 
indiscipUne  of  her  armies,  ebe  vras  to  the  last  unsubdued, 
and  finally  sav  her  own  monarchs  ascend  the  throne  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  He  would  have  learned  that  the  power 
which  at  once  beat  down  the  clans  of  Ireland,  which  waged 
a  doubtful  war  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years'  duration 
with  France,  which  repeatedly  marched  across  the  whole 
territory  of  that  great  nation,  crowued  its  own  king  within 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  exhibited  that  of  its  first-rate  oppo- 
nent a  captive  within  those  of  London,  was  never  able 
permanently  to  subdue  a  foot  of  Scottish  land ;  that  the 
splendid  chivalry  of  England  ever  recoiled  in  the  end  from 
the  stubborn  spearmen  of  Scotland  ;  that  the  greatest  defeat 
recorded  in  the  Euglish  annals  came  from  the  unconquerable 
bands  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  that  it  required  all  the  glories 
of  Cressy,  Poitiers,  and  Azincour,  to  blazon  over  the  fell 
disaster  of  Bannockbum.  It  is  truly  a  proof  of  the  march 
of  intellect,  of  the  prodigious  spread  of  information  which 
the  diffusion  of  newspapers  and  the  growth  of  democracy 
have  produced,  to  see  a  popular  Irish  demagogue  venture  to 
hazard  the  assertion,  before  a  meeting  of  electors  in  the 
British  dominious,  that  Scotland  was  never  conquered 
because  it  was  not  worth  the  taking  ;  and  to  hear  that  sen- 
timent applauded  by  an  assembly  in  a  nation  which  was 
conquered  by  eleven  hundred  knights,  and  has  never  since 
been  able  to  face  five  English  brigades,  in  presence  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  hurled  back  twelve  English  inva- 
sions, many  of  them  led  by  English  monarchs,  at  the  head 
of  forces  twice  as  numerous  as  the  British  who  vanquished 
Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

It  is  another  proof  of  that  vast  diffusion  of  historical  and 
political  information,  from  the  agency  of  the  popular  press, 
to  hear  the  assertion  so  geu^^ly  behoved  which  was 
hazarded  by  the  same  learned  Lord  Advocate  in  Parliament, 
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that  Scotland  had  neTer  eviDoed  the  spirit  cf  gennine  free- 
dom, and  that  a  total  subv^vion  of  all  its  institati(xifl  wu 
essential  to  the  development  of  tJiat  necessary  element  in 
social  prosperity.  Doubtless  that  learned  lord,  vben  he 
hazarded  that  assertion  in  such  an  aasemblj,  vas  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  had  manj  examples  in  his 
eye  to  corroborate  the  assertion.  He  probably  grounded  his 
allegation  as  to  the  total  want  of  a  free  or  independent 
spirit  in  Scotland,  opon  the  singularly  tame  and  feeble  efibrts 
which  Scotland  made  in  behalf  of  the  Reformation  ;  upon 
the  timidity  and  irresolution  displayed  by  the  Covenaatoi 
in  the  mountains  of  Ayrshire  ;  'upon  the  inflnence  retained 
by  its  hierarchy  in  the  formation  of  the  Reformed  chnrdi, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  republican  equality 
in  the  constitution  of  its  General  Assembly.  Or  did  he  found 
it  upon  the  veak  and  insufficient  support  vhich  the  Scotdi 
gave  to  the  cause  of  freedom  during  the  Great  Rebelli<Hi ; 
(he  Scotch  vho  first  took  up  arms  against  the  go?emment 
of  Chaiies  I.,  who  brought  the  whole  array  of  their  nation 
to  the  heights  of  Lander,  when  as  yet  not  one  sword  had  been 
drawn  or  musket  fired  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  alone, 
by  their  seasonable  support,  gave  victory  to  the  sinking 
cause  of  freedom  in  England  at  Marston  Moor  ^  Or  had 
(he  learned  lord  in  his  eye  the  stubborn  and  desperate 
resistance  opposed  by  the  Covenanters  of  Scodand  (o  Ae 
cruelties  and  the  severity  of  Charles  II.,  or  the  memorable 
declaration  from  the  Seottisti  Estates  that  James  II.  had 
forfeited  his  title  to  the  throne  in  1688,  when  the  English 
only  ventiu-ed  to  assert  that  he  had  deserted  it ;  or  the  free 
and  independent  manner  in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament 
tied  up  the  most  dangerous  powers  of  government  by  (be 
Act  1701,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  Scotland,  and  a  more 
effectual  safeguard  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  even 
that  celebrated  bulwark  of  English  freedom  1  The  learned 
lord  will  not  surely  deny  to  the  heroes  of  July,  the  citizens 
of  the  barricades,  on  whom  he  pronounced  so  eloquent  a 
eulogium  in  August  1830,  the  praise  of  being  actuated  by 
an  independent  spirit  ;  but  yet  these  boasted  defenders  of 
freedom  have  never  yet  passed  any  similar  law  for  the 
security  of  that  first  of  blessings,  the  freedom  of  the  subject ; 
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and  tbousaods  of  political  priBOoers  now  languUb  in  the 
capaciouB  state-prisons  of  FraDCe,  without  aoy  prospect  of 
beiog  brought  to  trial,  or  ao;  means  of  compelling  their 
liberation  ;  while  the  Scottish  legislature,  who  "  never  had 
a  tinctore  of  the  spirit  of  freedom,"  secured  that  inestimable 
right  for  the  people  of  their  country  above  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  wisdom  and  admirable  quality  of  the  old  Scottish 
laws,  though  less  generally  known,  is  still  more  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  we  know  not  a  subject  to  which  a  few 
pages  of  this  miscellany  can  more  beneficially,  or  in  a  more 
interesting  manner,  be  applied.  Our  numerous  Southern 
readers  need  not  start,  or  turn  over  the  pages  to  some  more 
inviting  theme.  We  ore  not  going  to  deluge  them  with  that 
driest  of  all  subjects  to  a  Southern  ear,  Scotch  law  ;  we  pro- 
pose only  to  touch  on  matters  interesting  to  all,  from  the 
importauce  and  magnitude  of  the  effects  with  which  they  are 
attended.  And  if  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  to  any 
good  purpose,  if  the  people  of  this  country  are  at  all  pre- 
pared for  the  important  duties  of  self-government  to  which 
they  are  called  by  their  rulers,  no  more  useful  or  attractive 
subject  can  be  presented  to  their  consideration  than  the 
means  by  which  another  nation  has  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
without  confusion  or  bloodshed,  by  the  mere  wisdom  of  its 
legislature,  all  the  great  objects  which  it  is  the  professed 
aim  of  the  popular  party  to  obtain  for  the  people  of  England 
and  Ireland  at  this  time. 

A  proper  settlement  of  the  Tithe  question,  and  a  distri- 
bution of  the  property  of  the  church,  in  a  fair  proportion, 
among  those  who  discharge  ecclesiastical  duties,  is  the  great 
object  of  the  democratic  party  at  this  moment,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  and,  doubtless,  the  arrangement  of 
their  conflicting  interests,  on  a  just  and  durable  footing,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  a  statesman's  ambition  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  abusers  of  Scottish  institutions, 
however,  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  these  great  and 
intricate  questions  were  entirely  and  satisfactorily  resolved 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  by  the  decrees-arbitral  of 
Charles  I.,  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  an  adequate  provision 
secured  for  the  clergy,  and  the  valuation  and  sale  of  tithes 
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settled  on  so  equitable  a  footisg,  that  since  that  time  their 
veight  has  been  wholly  unfelt  bj  the  Scottish  cultirators.  ** 

It  is  the  boast,  and  the  deserved  boast,  of  the  preset 
Admiuiatr&tioD,  that  they  alone  have  had  conrage  to  face  the 
enormous  abuses  of  the  English  Poor  Laws  ;  and  that, 
whether  the  recent  act  do  or  do  not  proTide  improrement  in 
practice,  tbej  have  first  ventured  to  approach  the  subject, 
and  collect  a  mass  of  information  from  which  its  evils  maj 
in  future  be  rectified.  Granting  them,  as  we  are  anxious  to 
do,  every  <;redit  for  the  attempts  they  have  made  on  this 
subject,  ve  must  at  the  same  time  remark,  that  they  are  odIj 
following  (aed  heu  quanta  intervaUo !)  the  footsteps  of  the 
Scottisli  Legislature ;  and  that,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  whole  of  that  great  subject  was  settled  by  them  on 
a  footing  to  which  subsequent  wisdom  has  been  able  to  add 
nothing  in  the  way  of  improvement,  while  subsequent  ezpe- 
nence  has  taught  nothing  in  the  way  of  rectification.  The 
Scottish  Poor  Laws  have  now  stood  the  test,  not  only  of 
ages  in  point  of  time,  bat  of  every  possible  change  in  point 
of  society  ;  they  have  been  found  equally  efficacious  in  the 
relief  of  real  suffering,  and  equally  effective  in  checking  the 
growth  of  fictitious  pauperism,  in  the  Highlands  of  Perth- 
shire as  in  the  plains  of  the  Lothians,  among  the  weavers 
of  Lanarkshire  and  the  shepherds  of  Selkirk.! 

Illegal  or  arbitrary  imprisonment  has  in  every  age  been 
the  greatest  and  most  formidable  engine  of  despotic  power, 

*  Bytht  Act  1633,c  19.  The  Scotch  acta  ore  dedgnatedby^ie  rear  id  whiob 
thej  were  passed. 

+  Dj  Act  IBTS,  c  7*. 

The  erili  attendant  on  the  adminutration  of  the  Scotch  Poor  lama  did  not 
KTiBe  from  any  defects  in  thoee  laws  themselTes,  as  the;  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Sttttut«-Book  ;  but  entirely  from  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  S«eaion,  who,  beiog 
during  the  last  century  almost  entirely  composed  of  landholders,  and  hsTing  the 
dread  of  the  English  parochial  burdens  before  their  eyce,  introduced  the  rule  that 
the  decisions  of  the  HeritoiB  and  Kirk-Seesion  as  thoy  are  called — that  ia,  the  body 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Funds — could  not  be  reviewed  except 
in  the  Court  of  Seuvm.  As  this  amounted  to  a  pradjctil  abolition  of  the  right  of 
appeal  in  ninety-nine  csssB  out  ofabundred,itlenUient«-pityeisin  reality  judges, 
without  review,  in  (Arir  ovm,  cauM — a  state  of  things  which,  it  need  not  be  mid, 
has  led  to  frequent  and  grieTous  injustice,  with  which  the  old  Scottish  Par- 
liament is  by  no  mMoa  chargeable-  lliis  anomaly  has  now  been  remored  by 
the  late  Foor-Law  Amendment  Act,  B  %  9  Vict.  c.  83,  which  has  given  the  sherin 
of  counties  a  power  of  reviewing  Che  decisions  of  the  Heritors  and  Kirii-SesBione  in 
cases  of  application  for  parochial  relief;  as  our  old  statute  law,  and  eepecially  tha 
Royal  Proclamationa  of  William  and  Mary,  had  previously  done,  but  which  tha 
Court  of  SoBHion  had  held  to  be  obsolete. 
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and  tbe  OQe  against  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  friendB  of 
freedom  shonld,  ia  an  especial  manner,  be  directed.  The 
French  democrats  hare  never  jet  attained  to  this,  the  rery 
first  step  in  the  adrance  of  real  ireedom  ;  and  it  is  the  glory 
of  England  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  first  established  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  evils  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island.  Admirable,  however,  as  the  provisions  of  that 
justly  celebrated  statute  are,  they  mast  yield  the  palm  to 
the  Scottish  act  which,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
provided  an  absolute  security  against  the  continuaDce  of 
imprisonment,  by  any  possible  contrivance,  beyond  140  days  ;* 
whereas,  the  English  act  only  gives  tbe  prisoner  a  right  to 
insist  that  bis  trial  shall  be  brought  on  at  the  next  assizes, 
an  event  which  may  often  be  five  or  six  months  from  the 
period  of  committal,  and  even  then  allows  the  prisoners  to 
be  remanded  to  the  next  assizes,  if  the  prosecutors'  witnesses 
are  not  ready  to  attend. 

The  instruction  of  tbe  poor  is  the  grand  object  of  the 
patriots  of  tbe  present  day,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
has  repeatedly  declared,  that  hedesiredno  other  epitaph  on  his 
monument  than  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Universal  English 
Education.  Serious  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether 
the  instruction  which  it  was  his  object  to  promote,  apart 
from  moral  discipline  or  religious  knowledge,  would  be  really 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  ;  bat  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
on  that  point,  upon  which  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  are  at 
variance,  and  which  experience  has  not  enabled  us  to  decide 
with  certainty,  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  difficulty 
was  solved  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  by  the  pro- 
phetic wisdom  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  established 
a  system  of  parochial  instruction,  universal  in  its  operation, 
perfect  in  its  kind,  and  so  admirably  connected  with  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  nation,  that  while  the  partisans 
of  freedom  have  ascribed  to  it  all  the  subsequent  prosperity 
of  tbe  nation,  the  friends  of  reUgion  and  morality  have  been 
equally  loud  in  its  commendation.  And  experience  has 
traced  to  it  none  of  those  unhappy  consequences  which  the 
warmest  supporters  of  universal  knowledge  admit  have  too 
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often  atteDded,  at  least  in  great  cities,  the  mere  concession 
to  the  people  of  the  means  of  information  in  these  times.* 

It  is  the  gloiy  of  the  present  age,  that  more  humane  ideas 
have  come  to  prevail  generallj  on  the  administration  of 
criminal  lav  ;  and  the  names  of  Romilly,  Mackintosh,  and 
Peel,  have  been  made  iUustrioua  by  their  efforts  in  this 
benevolent  career,  not  less  than  by  their  ability  and  eloquence 
in  the  general  field  of  politics.  The  great  work,  however, 
is  yet  unfinished ;  the  Augean  stable  ia  but  imperfectly 
cleared  out ;  many  hundred  capital  crimes  still  disfignre  the 
English  statute-book  ;  and  the  retoms  of  the  very  last  year 
shoved,  that  out  of  1400  persons  condemned  to  death,  odIj 
forty-nine  were  deemed  worthy  of  execution.  When  this 
deplorable  inequality  may  be  corrected,  or  the  letter  of  the 
law  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  humane  spirit  of  the  ag^ 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that 
this  enormoufl  evil  never  was  experienced  in  Scottish  legisla- 
tion, which  never  recognised  more  than  forty  capital  crimes 
— ^nearly  one-half  of  which  are  of  English  introduction  since 
the  Union,t — and  has  been  familiar  from  the  earliest  period 
with  a  mitigating  power  in  the  hands  of  the  pubhc  prosecutor, 
■which  has  always  kept  the  practice  of  the  criminal  courts  on 
a  level  with  the  feelings  of  the  times,  and  has  now  practically 
reduced  even  this  comparatively  incouEdderable  array  of 
capital  crimes  to  five  or  six. 

Judge  Blackstone  states  it  with  reason  as  the  boaat  of 
the  English  law,  that  in  cases  of  treason  the  accused  can  be 
convicted  only  on  the  concurring  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  receive,  fifteen  days  before  his  trial, 
a  copy  of  his  indictment,  with  the  names,  residence,  and 
professions  of  the  witnesses  who  are  to  be  adduced,  and  the 
wsizers  who  are  to  serve  against  him.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  criminal  law,  most  admire  the  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  these  regulations,  and  the  more  so  that 
they  are  established  in  those  cases  where  the  Crown  appeare 
in  good  earnest  as  a  prosecutor,  and  there  was  the  greatest 
reason  to  dread  an  undue  preponderance  against  the  prisoner. 
But,  in  our  admiration  of  the  English  law  in  this  pariicolar, 
we  must  not  overtook  the  humane  and  independent  spirit  of 
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the  Scottish  legislature,  vhich,  a  huDdred  and  sixty-tvo 
years  ago,  conferred  these  important  privileges  apon  all 
criminals  in  all  cases,  and  fixed  them  eo  indelibly  in  the 
practice  of  that  country,  that  they  have  ever  since  that  time 
formed  the  deep  foundations,  non  tangenda  rum  movenda, 
of  the  Scottish  criminal  jurisprudence.* 

The  humanity  of  the  present  times  has  long  and  energeti- 
cally contended  -with  the  natural  apprehensions  of  the  English 
lavyers  and  judges,  to  giro  the  right  of  being  defended  by 
counsel  to  prisoners  charged  witJi  felony.  It  is  singular 
that  this  privilege,  often  of  vital  importance  in  doubtful 
cases,  has  been  established  for  nearly  three  centuries  in  the 
Scottish  lav  ;  and  that  by  special  statute,  not  only  is  the 
accused  in  all  cases  entitled  to  be  heard  at  full  length  by 
counsel  on  the  evidence,  and  to  have  the  last  Tord  in  the 
debate,  but  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable,  or  having 
neglected  to  fee  counsel  for  himself,  the  judge  is  enjoined  to 
assign  him  counsel,  and  it  is  ill^al  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
a  prisoner  unless  he  is  so  protected. -f  Great  apprehensions 
are  expressed  in  England  lest  the  introduction  of  a  similar 
privilege  should  protract,  to  an  unreasonable  and  intolerable 
length,  the  already  burdensome  sittings  of  their  assizes  ;  but 
no  such  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  Scotland, 
vhere,  in  consequence  of  the  efiforte  made  by  counsel  to 
abridge  the  proceedings  in  cases  where  the  eridence  is  clear, 
criminal  justice  is,  upon  the  -whole,  administered  just  as 
rapidly  as  in  England ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  those 
cases  There  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is  really  doubtful,  the 
pleading  of  his  counsel  is  often  of  decisive  veight  in  establish- 
ing his  innocence. 

The  oppression  of  the  poor,  by  the  litigious  efforts  of  the 
rich,  has  in  every  age  been  the  favourite  subject  of  fervent, 
and  too  often  just  declamation,  by  the  friends  of  freedom. 
Much  has  been  done,  and  still  more  attempted,  in  England, 
to  obviate  this  evil ;  but  nothing  more  effectual  than  has 
for  two  centuries  been  established  in  every  court  in  Scotland, 
■where  the  poorest  suitors,  by  being  placed  on  what  is  called 
the  poor's-roll,  are  enabled  to  maintain  even  a  protracted 
suit  with  the  most  powerful  and  vrealthy  opponent.|     As 
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ao  veil  knovn  and  so  inu<^  the  object  of  dread  in  England, 
bare  been  for  a  century  and  a  half  unknown  in  tlie  northern 
part  of  the  island ;  and  few  debtors  are  confined  above  six 
weeks,  excepting  in  those  cases  where  their  fraudulent 
conduct  obviouafj  calls  for  the  application  of  that  seyere 
remedj. 

Not  content  with  this  great  concession  to  unfortunate 
debtors,  the  Scottish  Parliament,  bj  a  statute  in  the  same 
year,*  established  what  is  called  the  Act  of  Grace,  whereby 
a  debtor,  who  is  unable  to  aliment  himself  in  jail,  is 
entitled  to  apply  to  the  magistrates,  keepers  of  the  prison, 
to  have  a  certain  weekly  allowance,  adequate  to  his  main- 
tenance, assigned  to  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor  who 
lodged  him  in  prison,  f  The  effect  of  this  humane  regulation 
has  been  not  only  to  hinder  the  starvation  of  prisoners  for 
civil  debts  in  jail,  but  in  a  great  degree  to  prevent  that 
ruinous  accumulation  of  claims  against  them  in  the  name  of 
jail  fees,  which  have  long  been  the  cause  of  the  confinement 
of  above  half  the  debtors  in  England ;  and  by  the  burden-^ 
some  payment  to  the  creditors  with  which  it  is  attended,  to 
diminish  very  much,  indeed,  the  duration  of  imprisonment  in 
those  cases  where  the  debtor  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  liberation  by  a  ceasio  bonorum. 

The  introduction  of  the  retrospective  period  in  bankruptcy, 
which  England  owes  to  the  enlightened  experience  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  her  bankrupt  law,  and  has  done  more  to 
check  the  frauds  of  insolvent  traders  than  any  other  enact- 
ment since  the  first  introduction  of  that  system.  But  the 
provisions  of  his  act  are  nothing  but  a  oopy  of  the  act 
passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  above  a  century  before ;  J 
which,  with  a  prophetic  wisdom  most  remarkable,  adopted, 
in  1696,  those  very  provisions  against  the  fraudulent 
alienations  of  property  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  which 
the  wider  commerce  and  more  extensive  commercial  expe- 
rience of  England  only  suggested  for  adoption  a  century 
afterwards. 

Protection  to  the  cultivator  against  the  oppression  of  his 
landlord,  or  the  prejudicial  effects  of  a  change  of  proprietors, 
is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  civil  government ;  and  it  is 
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justlj  remarked  by  Mr  Hume,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
sloT  progress  of  general  freedom  eren  id  England,  its 
faroured  abode,  that  a  few  proTiaions  for  the  protection  of 
their  plough-goods  are  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  Magna 
Charta  itself  in  faTour  of  that  important  bodj  of  men,  the 
rural  cultiratore.  But  in  Scotland,  full  and  absolute  protec- 
tion -was  secured  to  this  most  important  class  four  hundred 
jeara  ago,  by  a  statute  passed,  as  its  preamble  beaiB,  for 
the  protection  "  of  the  puir  folk  that  labour  the  ground." 
This  act  vas  so  important  in  its  operation,  and  so  effectual 
in  its  protection,  that  Adam  Smith  remarks  that  it  is  of 
itself  sufficient,  by  baring  laid  the  foundation  of  leases,  to 
account  for  all  the  sulwequent  agricultural  prosperity  of 
Scotland.* 

The  agricultural  industry  of  Ireland,  till  within  these  few 
years,  has  been  perpetually  blighted  by  the  ruinous  privil^e 
which  the  landlords  of  that  country  enjoyed  of  distraining 
any  of  the  numerous  subtenants  on  their  land,  not  merely 
for  the  rent  due  by  that  subtenant  to  the  supenor  from 
whom  he  held,  but  for  the  arrears  of  rent,  how  great  soerer, 
interposed  between  them  and  the  owner  of  the  soiL  This 
right,  in  its  apphcation  to  a  country  where  subtenants  were 
nnirersal,  and  four  or  five  hands  were  frequently  interposed 
between  the  landlord  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  waa 
obviously  utterly  destructive  of  agricultural  capital,  and  a 
complete  bar  to  its  growth ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  legislation  of  late  jears  has  provided  an  adequate 
remedy  for  this  enormous  evil.  But  that  which  the  British 
Parliament,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  hardly  been  able 
to  accompUsh,  was  completely  effected  in  the  sixteenth,  in 
regard  to  feu-holdings,  or  rights  of  property,  by  the  Scottish 
Legislature,  by  a  statute  which  enacted  that,  when  the 
vassal  has  paid  his  dues  to  his  immediate  superior,  he  shall 
be  free  of  all  claim  at  the  instance  of  the  overlord  :t  an 
enactment  which  speedily  led  to  a  similar  rule  being  adopted 
by  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  case  of  subtenante  brought  on 
the  land  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord;  and  has  com- 
pletely freed  Scotland  from  all  the  evils  arising  fittm  the 
distraining  of  a  subtenant  for  tlie  arrears  of  rent  due  by  a 
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tenaot-in^diief,  vhich  have  bo  loDg  aod  bo  justly  been 
complained  of  in  the  sister  island. 

The  corroption  of  the  blood  of  a  person  attainted  for 
high  treason,  that  last  and  most  unjuet  consequence  of  a 
coariction  for  that  offence  by  the  English  law,  vhich 
extends  the  consequence  of  crime  to  distant  generations,  by 
"  damming  up  and  rendering  utterly  impervious,"  in  the 
quaint  language  of  their  lawyers,  the  channels  by  which 
inheritable  blood  is  transmitted  by  a  traitor  to  his  descendants, 
never  was  known  in  Scotland ;  and,  in  the  worst  times,  a 
son  might,  by  the  law  of  that  country,  succeed  to  the  estate 
of  a  father  who  had  been  convicted  and  suffered  death  for 
high  treason.  The  consequences  of  such  an  attainder  were 
only  the  forfeiture  of  what  they  called  the  movable  estate — 
in  other  words,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  traitor,  and 
the  liferent  of  his  heritage;  but  no  forfeiture  of  the  land 
itself,  either  to  the  injured  sovereign  or  the  overlord  of  the 
fee. 

It  is  a  guestio  vexata  in  England,  whether  the  registra- 
tion acts  recently  brought  forward  in  Parliament  by 
Government  are,  or  are  not,  calculated  to  benefit  the 
country;  but  no  one  entertains  a  doubt  that,  if  a  proper 
system  of  restoring  titles  and  deeds  in  local  courts  could 
be  devised,  without  tiie  great  evils  of  centralising  everything 
in  London,  which  Lord  Brougham's  bills  were  obviously 
calculated  to  produce,  it  would  be  a  very  great  public 
benefit.  This  problem,  the  difficulty  of  which  has  occasioned 
the  stoppage  of  the  measure  at  present  in  Parliament,  was 
completely  solved  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  by 
the  enactments  of  the  Scottish  Legislature,*  which  estab- 
lished a  system  of  registration,  partly  in  the  Sheriff  and 
Buigh  Courts  in  the  provinces,  partly  in  the  records  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Edinburgh,  which  has  so  happily 
combined  the  great  object  of  security  and  publicity  to  the 
titles  and  burdens  of  estates,  with  a  due  regard  to  local 
interests,  and  the  convenience  of  persons  having  a  right  in 
the  deeds  to  be  registered,  that  for  the  two  centuries  it  has 
been  in  operation  no  complaint  whatever  has  been  heard, 
either  against  its  efficiency  and  utility  as  a  system  of  regis- 
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tratioB,  or  ita  tmdue  tendeacj  to  monopoUse  in  the  cqtital 
the  bu^ness  of  the  proviiicea. 

A  commissioD  has  long  been  sitting  in  England  to  intro- 
duce a  thorough  simplification  and  amendment  in  their  lav 
of  real  property — a  department  of  jurisprndeuce  which, 
with  them,  has  grovn  into  so  complicated  a  form  that  it 
has  become  the  herculean  labour  of  a  separate  branch  of 
the  profession  to  master  it ;  and  more  than  one  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  has  dedared  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  irame  a  title  to  an  estate  to  which  an  astute 
attomej  will  not  be  able  to  state  a  valid  objection.  In 
Scotland,  a  varietj  of  statutory  enactments,  too  nomeroos 
to  be  quoted,*  have  introduced,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  a  systom  of  conveyancing  which, 
without  being  perfect,  is  yet  so  comparatively  simple  and 
secure,  that  no  similar  complaints  hare  in  the  lapse  of 
time  been  brought  against  it;  and  vast  sums  are  daily 
transmitted  from  London  for  the  sake  of  the  safer 
inrestment  which  the  Scottish  heritable  bonds  and  titles 
afford  to  the  English  mortgages  or  conreyances  to  landed 
property. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Alfred  that  he  had  brought  justice 
to  every  man's  door,  by  the  establishment  of  a  circuit  per- 
ambulatiog  the  kingdom,  and  holding  courts  in  every  count/ 
which  it  contains.  The  progress  of  time,  however,  and  the 
immense  accumulation  of  business  in  the  principal  counties, 
have  contributed  to  render  abortive  the  benevolent  designs 
of  that  immortal  sovereign;  and  bills  have  repeatedly  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  present  Government  with 
a  view  to  obviate  the  evil,  and  afford,  by  the  aid  of  local 
courts,  that  practical  facihty  to  the  trying  of  questions 
of  man  and  man,  vhich  in  England  has  long  existed 
only  in  the  eloquent  periods  of  Blackstone  and  Delolme. 
That  which  England,  however,  baa  not  yet  attained,  Scot- 
land, under  the  institution  of  its  old  Parliament,  has  enjoyed 
for  four  centuries.  Its  Sheriff-courts  have,  from  the  earliest 
period,  afforded  a  practical  proof  of  the  possibiUty  of  bring- 
ing justice  expeditiously  and  cheaply  to  every  man's  door; 
and  of  the  economical  and  yet  eff«:tive  manner  in  which 
this  duty  has  been  discharged  by  those  valuable  local  coorta, 
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vhicli  exercise  jurisdiction  in  all  caaes  of  personal  contract, 
or  disputes  about  movable  funds  or  debts  to  any  amoant, 
no  better  proof  can  be  desired  than  was  furnished  bj  the 
late  Parliamentary  returns,  which  showed  that  twenty 
tkottsand  causes  were  annually  determined  in  these  inferior 
tribunals,  at  an  average  cost  to  the  suitors  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  each  in  litigated  cases,  and  two  or  three  in 
those  which  are  undefended;  while  such  was  the  con- 
fidence in  the  judgments  given,  that  one  only  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  is  carried  hj  appeal  to  a  superior 
tribunal* 

Since  the  attention  of  the  English  has  been  strongly 
turned  to  the  ameudment  of  their  criminal  jurisprudence, 
the.  importance  of  a  public  officer  to  conduct  prosecutions 
for  crimes,  at  the  national  expense,  has  been  strongly  felt ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  among  other 
salutary  practical  improvements  which  he  had  in  view  in 
the  Home  Office,  was  preparing  a  plan  for  the  gradual  trans- 
ference of  the  right  of  prosecution  from  individuals  to  a 
public  officer,  who  might  at  once  relieve  injured  parties  of 
that  vexatious  and  often  oppressive  burden,  and  introduce 
greater  certainty  and  equity  into  this  important  branch  of 
government  than  it  could  possibly  attain  while  atill  subject 
to  the  passions  or  the  caprice  of  private  individuals.  That 
great  and  really  useful  reform,  however,  is  still  unaccom- 
plished, and  England  as  jet  labours  under  the  uncertainty 
and  the  expense  of  private  prosecutions.  Whereas  Scotland, 
from  the  very  infancy  of  her  jurisprudence,  -has  been  familiar 
with  the  institution  of  a  public  prosecutor,  under  the  name 
of  Lord  Advocate,  who,  without  legally  exclading  private 
prosecutions,  if  the  injured  party  prefers  proceeding  at  his 
own  instance,  has  practically  superseded  them,  from  the 
superior  skill  and  success  with  which  the  proceedings  are 
conducted  at  the  public  expense,  than  they  possibly  could  in 
the  hands  and  with  the  ^nds  of  private  individuals.  Of 
the  good  effect  of  this  great  institution,  decisive  evidence  is 
preserved  in  the  facts  which  the  Parliamentary  returns  of 
1632  have  brought  to  light,  that,  while  the  convictions  are 

■  The  dTil  cases  now  {18G0)  umually  brought  into  the  ordinary  uid  snnunaiy 
oouitB  of  LuiKrkithire  alone  exceed  6000  i  and  the  smaU-debt  casn,  or  caMt  below 
£8,  Ss.  Sd.,  in  the  same  connty,are  upwards  of  1  E,000  annuallf .  Of  all  tlisM)  oases, 
not  aboTe  twenty  or  thirty  are  annuall;  taken  to  the  tapetior  oourta  b;  appeal. 
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to  the  acquittals,  hj  the  grand  or  petit  jury,  on  an  average 
of  all  Engbuid,  as  two  to  one,  thej  are  in  Scotland  as  eight 
to  one.* 

In  England  the  principle  has  long  preTailed,  that  a 
creditor  who  proceeds  against  the  person  of  his  debtor  has 
made  his  election  to  abandon  his  estate ;  and  landed  pro- 
perty, till  the  time  of  Sir  Samuel  Romillj,  was  not  liable 
to  execution  for  ciril  debts,  unless  jadgment  had  been  reco- 
vered, and  the  debt  rendered  special  on  the  land  daring  the 
lifetime  of  the  debtor;  bo  that  a  bankrupt  who  got  the  start 
of  his  creditors  might  cut  his  throat,  and  leave  £20,000 
a-year  secure  and  unburdened  to  his  heirs.  In  Scotland, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  feudal  institutions,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  the  execution  against  land 
for  civil  debts  has,  from  the  earliest  titnea,  been  compara- 
tively unfettered.  Originally,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  same  summary  process  lay  open  to 
a  creditor  for  attaching  the  land  as  the  movable  goods  of 
his  debtor ;  and  although  the  influence  of  the  nobles 
struggled  hard,  in  later  times,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  seizure  of  their  estates  for  civil  debts,  yet  they  did  so 
with  so  little  success,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Scottish  Fariia- 
ment  interposed  so  effectually  to  preserve  open  the  access  of 
creditoTB  to  the  states  of  their  debtors,  that  the  balance  was 
turned  the  other  way;  and  the  injustice  done  for  centuries 
was  the  undue  power  afforded  to  creditors  of  carrying  off 
great  landed  estates  for  inconsiderable  money  debts — a 
power  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  which  many  of  the  greatest 
estates  now  existing  in  Scotland  owe  their  origin.  Repeated 
statutes  have  been  passed  to  check  this  abuse,!  and  at  length 
the  principles  of  a  just  accounting  between  debtor  and 
creditor  were  establiE^ied,  and  as  much  land  allowed  to  be 
attached  only  as  was  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  debt; 
but  no  fetters  upon  the  execution  against  real  estates  ever 
existed  similar  to  those  so  much  complained  of  in  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  island,  and  land  lay  always  as  mach 
exposed  to  the  process  of  creditors  iu  the  person  of  the  heir 
as  it  was  in  that  of  his  predecessor;  nay,  in  some  cases,  by 
special  statute,  a  preference  was  given,  a  hundred  and  seventy 
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years  ago,  to  the  creditors  of  the  ancestor  over  those  of 
the  heir.* 

We  cotild  e^ilj  extend  this  enomeratiOQ  to  double  its 
present  length,  vithout  exhausting  the  evidence  vhich  the 
Scottish  Parliament  hare  left,  in  their  legislative  measures,  of 
the  admirable  political  visdom  and  truly  independent  spirit 
by  which  they  were  actuated.t  Enough — and,  perhaps, 
our  Southern  readers  may  think  more  than  enough — ^has 
already  been  done  to  establish  their  just  claim  to  the 
character  of  free,  just,  and  upright  legislators.  We  shall 
only  therefore  add,  what  ia  perhaps  the  most  surprising 
matter  of  all,  and  what  the  English  lawyers,  accustomed  to 
the  miUtorum  cmnelomm  onus  of  their  statutory  law,  will 
fully  appreciate,  that  such  was  the  laudable  brevity  of  those 
ancient  times,  that  the  whole  Scottish  acts  of  Parliament, 
down  to  the  Union  are  contained  iu  three  duodecimo 
volumes.  And  yet,  in  these  little  volumes,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  is  to  be  found  more  of  the  spirit  of  real  freedom, 
more  wise  resolution  and  practically  beneficial  leg^lation, 
better  provisions  for  the  liberty  of  uie  subject,  and  a  more 
equitable  settlement  of  all  the  objects  of  the  popular  party 
at  this  time,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  thirty  quarto 
volumes  of  the  statutes  at  large,  and  all  the  efforts  of  English 
freedom,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Reform  Bill, 

From  the  preceding  euumeration,  imperfect  as  it  will 
apxtear  to  all  persona  acquainted  with  Scottish  jurisprudence, 
it  is  evident  that  the  wisdom  and  public  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  anterior  to  the  Union,  had  not  only 
procured  for  the  people  of  Scotland  all  the  elements  of  real 
freedom,  but  had  effected  a  settlement  on  the  most  secure 
and  equitable  basis  of  all  the  great  questions  which  it  is  the 
professed  object  of  the  Liberal  party  to  resolve  iu  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  at  this  time.  It  appears  that,  above  two 
hundred  years  ago,  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  not  only 
effected  a  settlement,  on  the  most  equitable  footing,  of  the 

•  Byl663,  c.  21. 

t  Anotber  instonoe  of  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  law  principleB,  [dnce  this  eeny 
was  written,  line  occurred  in  regard  to  actione  of  filiation,  and  for  the  aliioent  of 
bastard  cbildreo,  in  regard  to  wUchSir  James  Grohajn,  as  Home  Secretary,  openly 
stated  in  Parliament,  in  legialating  on  the  subject,  that  be  proposed  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  Scotch  Ian,  that  to  make  out  a  bastardy  claim,  the  mother,  in 
addition  to  her  own  oath,  must  produce  reaaoDsble  proof  Inferriiig  paternity 
(gtunet  the  defendant 
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difficalt  and  complicated  tithe  queation,  so  aa  to  relieve 
entirely  the  cultivators  of  that  burden,  but  established  an 
admirable  system  of  poor  lavs,  the  efficacy  and  security  of 
which  have  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  two  centuries, 
till  they  were  obliterated  by  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session ;  provided  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  evils  of 
arbitrary  or  illegal  imprisonment ;  estabUshed  a  complete 
and  universal  system  of  public  instruction  j  introduced  a 
humane  but  effective  system  of  criminal  law  ;  given  to  the 
meanest  prisoner,  charged  with  an  ordinary  offence,  the 
same  privileges  which  the  English  law  concedes  only  to 
state  offenders  accused  of  high  treason ;  awarded  to  all 
prisoners  the  right  of  being  defended  by  counsel,  and  heard 
by  them  upon  the  evidence ;  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  poor  in  litigation  against  the  rich  ;  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  admirable  system  of  banking,  the  security  and  benefits 
of  which  subsequent  experience  has  abundantly  verified  ; 
afforded  a  humane  relief  to  insolvent  debtors,  so  as  to  check 
completely  the  evils  of  prolonged  imprisonment ;  extended 
their  care  even  to  the  aliment  of  poor  prisoners  in  jail  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves ;  estabhshed  that  retrospective 
period  in  bankruptcy  which  Knglish  wisdom  did  not  adopt 
for  a  century  afterwards ;  given  absolute  security  to  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  leasehold  rights ; 
effectually  prevented  the  oppression  of  the  husbandman  by 
the  exactions  of  middlemen,  or  the  distraining  for  more  than 
their  own  rents  by  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  never  admitted 
the  hideous  injustice  arising  from  the  corruption  of  the  blood 
in  cases  of  high  treason,  but  limited  the  punishment  to  the 
person  and  movable  estote  of  the  transgressor  ;  established 
an  admirable  and  universal  system  of  registration  for  all 
titles  and  mortgages  relating  to  real  property  ;  introduced 
a  lucid  and  intelligible  system  for  the  conveyance  of  landed 
estates,  and  the  burdens  created  thereon ;  brought  cheap 
justice  home  to  every  man's  door  by  an  unexceptionable 
system  of  local  conrts  ;  provided  for  the  just  and  effectual 
prosecution  of  crimes  by  the  establishment  of  a  public  officer 
intrusted  with  the  dischai^  of  that  important  function ; 
given  a  comparatively  ready  access  to  creditors  against  the 
real  estates  of  their  debtors,  and  allowed  execution  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  against  the  person  and  estate  of  the  debtor. 
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Whether  these  vere  important  objectB  to  have  been  gained, 
great  and  glorious  attempts  to  have  been  made  bj  the  Par- 
UameDt  of  a  remote,  incoQsiderable,  and  distracted  kingdom, 
during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seTenteeoth  centuries, 
we  leare  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  ;  but  this  we  will  affirm, 
that  if  thej  vere  not,  then  is  the  vhole  Liberal  party  of 
Great  Britain  at  fault,  and  wandering  in  the  dark  at  the 
present  time  ;  for  almost  the  whole  objects,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  they  profess  such  auzietj  in  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  secured  for  Scotland 
by  her  native  legislature  before  the  end  of  the  seTenteenth. 
If  the  English  legislators  shall  continue  a  course  of  wise 
and  practical  legal  improvement,  they  will  perhaps  obtain, 
by  the  year  1900,  most  of  those  advantages  which  the  old 
Scottish  Parliament  had  secured  for  their  country  two  cen- 
turies before. 

And  it  is  a  people  who  have  done  such  things  for  the 
cause  of  national  independence  and  civil  liberty  who  are 
styled,  by  the  modem  legislators  of  Scotland,  as  having  been 
"  destitute  in  every  age  of  the  spirit  of  Freedom  !"  It  is  a 
constitution  which  has  produced  a  legislature  that  has  done 
so  UUCH  for  the  cause  of  real  ireedom,  that  it  is  the  boast  of 
our  modem  reformers  "  to  have  torn  to  threads  and  patches ; 
not  to  have  left  a  rag  or  a  vestige  remaining  1 "  We  have 
only  to  hope  that  the  reformed  legislature  of  Scotland  may 
do  one-tenth  as  much  for  the  cause  of  real  liberty  as  the 
unrefonned  one  has  done ;  and  that  our  descendants,  a 
hundred  years  hereafter,  may  find  themselves  in  possession 
of  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  as  secure  in  their  enjoy- 
ment, as  we  were  when  the  mighty  change  was  effected. 

And  let  not  our  Southern  readers  be  carrried  away  by  the 
sophism,  so  frequently  employed  by  persons  ignorant  or 
desirous  to  conceal  the  truth  on  the  subject,  that  Scotland 
has  thriven,  not  fixim  any  efforts  of  its  native  legislature,  bat 
irom  the  influence  of  British  freedom.  We  wish  to  be  just ; 
we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  great  benefits  which 
Scotland  has  derived  from  the  Union  ;  we  are  thankful  for 
the  cessation  of  internal  British  war,  and  feel  the  full  advan- 
tages which  have  resulted  from  the  opening  of  the  English 
market,  the  stimulating  influence  of  British  capital,  and  the 
generous  gift  of  British  treasures.     We  are  proud  of  our 
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connection  with  the  great  and  glorious  realm  of  England, 
and  tTDSt  ve  bare  not  diegrac^  it  either  in  the  field  of 
battle  or  the  valks  of  literatare.  But  when  we  torn  to 
the  Statute-book,  and  examine  what  improvement  the  ktwa 
of  Scotland  hare  received  from  the  Union,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  Scotland  bardlj  received  anj  legis- 
lative amelioration  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  the  exception  of  the  act  abolishing  ward  hold- 
ings and  heritable  jurisdictions,  in  1 746 ;  and  that  was 
not  conferred  bj  the  benevolence  of  English  wisdom,  bat 
extorted  by  the  terrors  of  the  Highland  broadsword.  The  vast 
improvements  in  our  criminal  practice  which  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  were  not  owing  to  any  adjnix- 
ture  of  English  l^slation,  but  to  the  admirable  wisdom  and 
experienced  sagacity  of  Sir  William  Rae,  the  Scotch  Lord 
Advocate,  who  followed  out  solely  and  exclusively  the  prin- 
dples  of  Scotch  jurisprudence.  Four  great  changes  only  of 
late  years,  we  admit,  are  of  English  origin.  The  Reform 
Bill,  the  Burgh  Reform,  the  Introduction  of  Trial  by  Jury 
in  civil  causes — for  it  had  existed  from  the  earliest  period  in 
this  country  in  criminal — and  the  immense  change  in  legal 
forms  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Act.  Whether  they  are 
improvemmis  or  not,  time  alone  can  show,  and  a  half  century- 
will  not  enable  the  nation  to  determine  with  accuracy.  But 
BO  far  as  experience  baa  hitlierto  gone,  we  believe  there  are 
few  Scotchmen,  even  of  the  Reform  party,  capable  of  judging 
on  the  subjects,  who  do  not  already  secretly  regret  our 
ancient  institutions,  and  the  hands  in  which  political  influ- 
ence was  placed  by  our  original  constitution.* 

And  if  Scotland  has  prospered  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  external  influence  of  England,  and  in  spite  of  the 
tyranny  and  selfishness  of  its  native  legislature,  how,  we 
would  ask,  has  the  same  influence  proved  so  destructive  to 
Ireland  1  When  we  turn  to  that  country,  we  hear  nothing 
from  the  Liberal  party  but  vituperation  and  abuse  of  the 
cruelty,  injustice,   and  tyranny  of  England;  the  whole 

'  These  saticipatlonB  hare  already  been  realiHed.  Tbiit  able  Bod  enligliteiMd 
public  officer,  the  praeent  Loni  Adrocate,  (Hutherfiird,)  vbom  I  am  prood  to  call 
m;  friend,  has  introduced  into  Parliamont  in  this  seuion  a  bill,  with  the  entire 
concurrence  of  the  whole  country,  the  objoct  of  which  is  to  provide  for  litiganla 
an  eecape  &om  Uia  eipeiienced  avils  of  jury  trial,  bj  enabling  them  to  lelect  tha 
trial  of  the  judge  or  arbiters  in  preference ;  and  to  remedy  the  numeroua  defects 
in  the  Judicature  Act  in  the  Court  of  Session.    <Note,  Hay  I860.} 
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'wretchedDess,  crimes,  and  suffering  of  its  nnhapp;  people 
are,  vithont  hesitation,  ascribed  bj  the  whole  Whigs  and 
Radicals  to  the  blastiiig  influence  of  English  ascendency ; 
but  yet  that  same  ascendency,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
party,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Scotland,  and, 
despite  the  tyranny  of  its  natire  rulers,  orerspread  the  land 
with  plenteousness.  Will  they  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  how 
the  same  foreign  ascendency,  which  to  Ireland  was  the 
simoom  of  the  desert,  has  prored  to  Scotland  only  the 
zephyr  of  spring  "i  Will  tiiey  explain  how  it  happened  that 
the  English  statesmen  layished  their  wisdom  on  Scotland, 
daring  the  serenteenth  century,  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
native  country ;  and  that  no  traces  in  the  English  Statute- 
book  were  to  be  found  of  those  admirable  principles  of  l^s- 
lation  which  for  two  centuries  hare  been  established  in 
Scotland,  till  the  days  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Mr 
Brougham  "i  Will  the  numerous  foreign  and  domestic  ritu- 
perators  of  the  old  Scottish  institutions  be  kind  enough  to 
point  out  the  English  model  from  which  any  of  the  admir- 
able ancient  Scottish  statutes  we  hare  mentioned  were  taken, 
or  specify  the  name  of  the  English  monarch,  minister,  or 
legislator,  whose  influence  or  auUiority  procured  the  enact- 
ing Id  its  native  Parliaments  of  any  one  of  these  truly  won- 
derful laws  ?  They  cannot — we  defy  them  to  point  out  the 
slightest  trace  of  Euglish  influence  or  example  in  any  of 
these  monuments  of  native  wisdom ;  and,  in  fact,  before 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  the  Scottish  Parliament  were  so 
thoroughly  exasperated  against  their  southern  neighbours, 
that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  insure  the  rejection  of 
any  measure,  that  it  had  been  supposed  to  have  emanated 
from  English  influence ;  and  afler  that  event,  till  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms,  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain  were  too 
much  occupied  by  their  intestine  quarrels  to  hare  any  time 
to  bestow  a  thought  on  their  savage  neighbours  to  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  except  as  to  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension 
or  corruption  among  their  nobles — a  mode  of  government  in 
which  they  were  for  long  but  too  successful. 

In  truth,  the  early  precocity  of  Scotland  in  legislative 
wisdom,  and  the  extraordinary  provisions  made  by  its  native 
Parliaments  in  remote  periods,  not  only  for  the  wellbeing 
of  the  people,  but  the  coercion  alike  of  regal  tyranny  and 
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aristocratic  oppreBsion,  and  the  mstraction,  relief,  and 
»eeunty  of  the  poorer  cheaes,  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
facta  in  the  vfaole  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  one  veil 
deserving  of  the  special  attention  of  historians  and  states- 
men, both  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  country.  When 
-we  recollect  vhat  vas  the  state  of  that  remote  and  sterile 
kingdom  in  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  Union,  during 
which  these  extraordinary  monuments  of  legislatiTe  visdom 
vere  erected ;  when  we  remember  that  for  the  first  two 
centuries  of  that  period  it  was  lacerated  by  an  almost  inces- 
sant warfare  for  its  national  independence,  invaded  twenty 
times  by  immense  foreign  armies,  repeatedly  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  foreign  power,  and  plundered  and  devastated  every- 
where by  foreign  bands  ;  when  we  call  to  mind  that  during 
this  constant  and  grinding  military  exertion  its  fields  were 
perpetually  laid  waste,  its  cities  burned,  its  merchant  vessels 
captured,  and  the  seeds  equally  of  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commercial  prosperity,  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  when  we 
observe  that  daring  the  two  next  centuries,  when  the  Eng- 
lish had  abandoned  their  attempts  to  conquer  the  kingdom 
by  main  force,  they  had  constant  recourse  to  the  still  more 
disastroQS  method  of  management  which  consisted  in  the 
corruption  and  division  of  the  nobles,  and  that,  by  the  con- 
tinual application  of  that  potent  en^ne,  the  integrity  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  aristocracy  was  totally  destroyed,  and 
the  nation  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  feudal  disorder — &om 
which  no  one  derived  benefit  hut  the  arch-fiends  who  put 
their  base  and  selfish  passions  in  motion — we  are  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  laws  which  were  framed  during  such 
periods  of  anarchy,  and  the  noble  principles  of  l€^:islation 
adopted  by  a  people  too  often,  to  appearance,  occupied  only 
with  the  wretched  and  distracting  objects  of  individual  am- 
bition. 

The  ordinary  attempts  to  account  for  the  wonder  by  the 
influence  of  France,  the  authority  of  the  civil  law,  and  the 
institution  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Articles,"  as  they  were 
termed,  or  committee  of  Parliament,  intrusted  with  tiie  pre- 
paration of  all  legislative  measures,  though  not  destitute  of 
influence,  are  obviously  inadequate  to  explain  its  occurrence. 
For  who  poured  wisdom  into  the  minds  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  1     Who  filled  the  barons  of  a  remote,  poor,  and 
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half-savagd  state  vith  ideas  of  legialatire  protection  to  the 
labouriog  classes,  aud  political  wisdom,  which  did  not  appear 
even  in  the  faToured  soil  of  South  Britain  for  centuries 
after  ?  Who  taught  that  rude  and  illiterate  people  what  to 
adopt,  and  what  reject,  out  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  civil 
law  1  And  where  shall  we  find  in  the  institutions  of  the 
old  French  monarch/  anything  like  the  benevolent  wisdom, 
regard  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  bulwarks  of  freedom, 
which  are  the  glorious  characteristics  of  the  old  Scottish 
statutes  l  It  belongs  to  the  historian  of  Scotland  to  point 
out  the  causes  to  which  this  extraordinary  fact  has  been 
owing ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  hinting  at  our  own 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  solution  of  the  phenomenon, 
we  conceive,  is  to  be  found,  1.  In  the  long,  heroic,  and  per- 
severing struggle  which  the  Scotch  made  for  their  national 
indepeadeiice — an  effort  which,  like  the  successful  combat 
with  adversity  in  an  individual,  developed  many  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities  of  national  character.  2.  In  the  strong 
and  deep  hold  which  the  Reformation  took  of  the  people, 
and  the  boundless  extrication  of  thought,  and  dispelling  of 
prejudice,  which  in  consequence  ensued,  during  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
3.  In  the  fortunate  constitution  of  the  national  Parliament, 
which  gave  a  full  and  fair  representation  to  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  and  entirely  excluded  that  selfish  and 
partial  legislation  which  never  fails  to  follow  the  ascendency 
of  mere  numbers.  Already  we  see  the  Liberal  party  holding 
up  their  hands  in  derision ;  but  before  we  are  done  with 
this  subject,  or  the  nation  is  fully  enlightened  by  experience 
on  the  subject,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  ve  do  not  advance 
much  which  will  shake  the  opinions  of  all  candid  men,  even 
on  the  Reform  side. 
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Mt  Lobd  Peovost  and  Gbntlbmbw, — Great  as  is  the 
satisfaction  -with  which  on  all  occasions  I  meet  my  fellov- 
citizens,  and  warm  as  is  the  gratitude  vhich  I  feel  for  the 
kindness  with  which  thej  receive  me,  I  can  safely  affirm  that  I 
nerer  experienced  either  in  so  strong  a  d^ree  as  I  do  at  this 
moment  We  are  now  assembled  to  commemorate  one  of  the 
most  inter^ting  eTents  in  the  history  of  our  country — the 
colonisation  of  a  new  and  highly  important  island  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  the  spread  of  the  British  race  in 
the  Tast  archipelago  of  the  East.  If  anything  coold  add  to 
the  satisfaction  which  I  feel  in  being  present  on  sudi  an 
occasion,  it  is  the  toast  which  your  kindness  has  intrusted 
to  me,  and  its  singnlar  connexion  with  the  time  in  which  I 
now  address  you.  Four-and- thirty  years  have  elapsed  this 
day — on  the  20th  October  1805  —  since  the  conqueror 
of  continental  Europe  stood  on  the  heights  of  Ulm,  to 
behold  the  captive  army  of  Germany  defile  before  him. 
When  every  head  around  him  swam  with  the  giddy  intoxi- 
cation of  the  spectacle  ;  while  every  eye  in  the  vanqnished 
thoosands  who  crowded  past  was  turned  with  involuntary 
homage  towards  the  hero  who  had  filled  the  world  with  bis 
renown ;  the  steady  mind  of  Napoleon  regarded  only  the 
future ;  and  discerning  through  the  blaze  of  present  glory, 
the  shadow  of  coming  events,  he  said  to  those  around  him 
— "  Gentlemen,  this  is  all  well ;  but  I  want  greater  things 
than  these  ;  I  want  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce. "  On 
the  day  after  these  memorable  words  were  spoken — on  the 
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21st  October  1 805 — the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
vere  destroyed  at  Trafalgar  hj  tbe  arm  of  Nelson,  and  a  few 
dismasted  hoUa,  riddled  vith  shot,  alone  remained  of  the 
Tast  armament  which  had  so  recently  threatened  the  British 
empire,  to  carry  the  tale  of  woe  to  the  vanquished;  and 
"ships,  colonies,  and  commerce"  had  irrerocablj  passed 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  We  now  see  the  fruits  of 
that  mighty  victory  ;  we  behold  the  British  race  peopling 
alike  the  western  and  the  southern  hemispheres,  and  can 
already  anticipate  the  time  when  two  hundred  millions  of 
men  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ia  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  will  be  speaking  our  language,  reading  our  authors, 
glorying  in  our  descent.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  see  in 
these  marrelloos  events  the  finger  of  Providence  ;  or  can 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  tbe  British  race  is  indeed  the 
chosen  instrument  for  mighty  things,  and  that  to  it  is  given 
to  spread  the  blessing  of  civQisation  and  the  tight  of  religion, 
as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  extend  I  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  favoured  land  to  which  the  colonists 
now  assembled  with  us  at  this  festive  board  are  so  soon  to 
wend  their  way.  I  will  not  speak  of  its  shady  forests  or 
its  noble  harbours,  its  tempered  climate  or  its  fertile  soil ; 
its  snowy  ridges  rivalling  the  Alps  in  elevation,  its  perennial 
rivers  equalling  our  own  mountain  streams  in  sweetness. 
It  has  many  of  the  capabilities  and  features  of  our  land ; 
its  deeply  indented  and  rocky  shores,  its  isles  far  stretching 
into  the  main ;  its  soil  teeming  with  coal  and  metallic 
riches ;  its  torrents  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water-power  for  machinery.  But  it  enjoys  a  very  different 
climate.  A  perpetual  spring  fans  its  sunny  slopes,  pro- 
tected by  a  vast  interior  range  of  mountains  and  encircling 
ocean,  alike  from  the  shivering  blasts  of  winter,  and  the 
scorching  heats  of  summer.  Snow  is  never  seen  in  its 
valleys ;  drought  is  never  experienced  on  ita  hills.  No  one 
can  doubt  from  its  physical  situation,  natural  advantages, 
and  close  proximity  to  the  great  continent  of  Australia,  that 
it  is  destined  to  become,  at  no  distant  period,  the  Great  Bri< 
tain  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  may  with  confidence  be 
anticipated,  that  the  incalculable  advantages  of  colonising 
such  a  land  will  speedily  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
Government ;  that  the  intrepid  colonists  now  assembled  with 
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118  who  have  preceded  our  rulere  in  the  march  of  dvilisation. 
Till  obtain  the  blessiogs  of  a  regular  govemment ;  and  that, 
ere  loDg,  they  vill  find  themselres  under  the  saf^uard  of 
English  law,  and  the  protection  of  the  British  name.  But 
even  if  we  should  be  disappointed  in  this  hope,  I  do  not 
despair  :  I  have  no  fear  for  the  Auglo-Sazon  race,  though 
thrown  without  natural  rulers  into  the  wilderness  of  Nature. 
Go  where  they  will,  they  cannot  settle  without  haying  the 
English  speech  on  their  tongae,  and  the  English  spirit  in 
their  hearts ;  without  the  energy  of  freedom  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  tjie  wisdom  of  experience  in  their  recollection  ; 
without  the  Bible  in  their  hand  and  the  axe  by  their  side  ; 
without  the  power  of  European  art  at  their  command,  and 
the  blessings  of  Christian  ciTilisation  in  their  train.  I  will 
not  weaken  by  attempting  to  recapitulate  the  magnificent 
prospects  which  hare  been  opened  on  this  subject  by  my 
Reverend  and  eloquent  friend  Dr  Macleod.  What  I  am 
particularly  desirous  of  impressing  upon  you  is,  that  in 
executing  this  mission,  you  are  not  less  consulting  yonr 
interest  thao  performing  your  duty  ;  and  that  howcTer  dark 
and  threatening  in  many  respects  may  be  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  British  Empire,  a  certain  remedy,  and  perhaps 
the  only  remedy  for  them  all,  is  to  be  found  in  the  intrepid 
and  steady  discharge  of  that  great  task  to  which  you  hare 
been  called  by  the  Ruler  of  the  UniTcrse.  The  facts  which 
I  am  now  about  to  lay  before  you,  may  by  many  be  regarded 
as  of  a  discouraging  character ;  and  I  would  hesitat-e  to 
bring  them  forward,  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  am  addressing 
an  assembly  of  men,  whose  knowledge,  intelligence,  and 
experience  must  long  ago  hare  made  them  aware,  that  with 
such  facts  is  wound  up  the  future  fate  of  themselres  and 
their  children  ;  and  if  I  did  not  feel  convinced,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  that  in  the  steady  consideration  of  these, 
and  the  persevering  encouragement  of  enterprises  sadi  as 
the  present,  is  to  be  found  the  means  of  obviating  all  our 
difficulties, — the  sheet-anchor  of  the  British  empire.  Stand- 
ing as  I  do,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  commercial  city, 
second  to  none,  after  the  metropoUs,  in  the  British  empire, 
I  need  not  say  that  we  are  people  mainly  dependant  on 
commerce  and  maritime  strength ;  and  we  have  only  to 
look  around  us,  and  contemplate  the  narrow  extent  of  these 
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islands  compared  with  the  vast  population  already  crowded 
within  their  shores,  to  feel  convinced  that  any  eerious  and 
permanent  obstruction  to  our  foreign  commerce,  or  decline 
in  our  maritime  power,  would  not  only  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  danger  to  our  independence,  but  fraught  with  a 
d^ree  of  widespread  misery,  perhaps  unparalleled  even  in 
the  long  annals  of  human  suffering.  But,  when  we  minutely 
examine  our  maritime  and  commercial  situation,  we  sh^ 
find  many  causes  for  serious  alarm,  and  many  reasons  for 
concluding  that  our  policy  in  these  respects  has  hitherto 
been  mainly  directed  to  fruitless  or  unattainable  objects  ; 
and  that,  in  their  prosecution,  we  have  overlooked  or 
neglected  the  certain  elements  of  strength  lying  in  our  own 
bosom,  in  the  growth  of  our  colonial  empire.  If  we  look  to 
our  exports  and  tonnage  returns,  we  shall  see  that  our 
maritime  resources  for  the  last  forty  years  have  been  far  from 
keeping  pace  with  our  commercial  growth,  and  that  our 
exports  to  the  countries  whom  we  have  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices  to  propitiate,  have  been  constantly  and  rapidly 
declining,  whue  those  to  our  colonies,  for  whose  interests  we 
have  done  so  little,  have  been  as  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing  ;  and  that  it  is  the  growth  of  the  latter  which  has 
concealed  and  counterbalanced  the  decay  of  the  former. 
Let  us  look  at  our  total  exports,  imports,  and  tonnage  in 
the  present  time,  as  compared  with  what  they  were  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens.     They  stand  as  follows  : — 

EiporU.  Import*.  Toomge. 

1802, £38.309,980  £29,826,210  2,167,000 

1838, 105,170,649  61,268,320  2,890,601 

Thus,  you  see  that  while  from  1802  to  1838 — that  is,  in 
six-and-thirty  years — our  exports  have  advanced  from  38  to 
105,  (that  is,  about  280  per  cent,^  and  our  imports  from  29  to 
61,  {that  is,  about  210  per  cent,)  our  whole  tonnage  has  only 
increased  from  21  to  28,  (that  is,  about  33  per  cent.)  This 
broad  and  decisive  fact  is  calculated  to  exdte  the  most  serious 
alarm  in  every  rational  bosom,  as  to  the  maintenance  in  future 
of  the  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain.  For  who  has 
carried  the  remainder  of  our  merchandise  abroad,  and  wafted 
the  remainder  of  our  imports  to  our  shores  ?  Somebody 
must  have  done  it.  The  conclusion  is  anavoidable,  that 
it  was  done  in  great  part  by  Foreign  States ;  that  is,  by 
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TesselB  and  seamen  tliat  may  anj  day  be  ranged  against  as 
by  our  enemies.  And  the  number  of  these  foreign  Beamen 
and  TesseU  now  employed  in  the  British  trade,  and  the  rapid 
encroachments  they  are  making  on  British  maritime  strength, 
is  decisively  prored  by  the  Parliamentary  Tables  collected 
irith  so  much  care  and  accuracy  by  Mr  Porter  at  the  Board 
of  Trade :  for  from  them  it  appears  that  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  Foreign  and  British  shipping  employed  in 
conducting  our  trade  at  these  two  periods  were  as  follows : — 


Thus,  while  the  British  tonnage  in  the  last  thirty-six 
years  has  advanced  from  13  to  27 — that  is,  somewhat  more 
than  doubled — the  foreign  employed  in  conducting  our  trade 
have  adTanced  from  48  to  121;  that  is,  nearly  M]pW.  This 
is  the  general  result ;  and  unquestionably  it  is  sufficiently 
alarming  to  every  one  who  considers  how  essential  our 
maritime  superiority  is  to  our  foreign  commerce  ;  and  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  British  population  if  the  empire 
of  the  seas  were  wrested  from  it,  and  the  Thames^  the  Clyde, 
and  the  Mersey  were  blockaded  by  hostile  fleets.  But  the 
particulars  of  our  trade  with  separate  countries  are  far  more 
instructive,  because  they  demonstrate,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
where  it  is  that  the  decay  of  our  trade  and  shipping  is  going 
on,  and  where  the  counterpoising  sources  of  strength  and 
revival  are  to  be  found.  It  appears  from  Mr  Porter's 
Parliamentary  Tables,  that,  since  1823,  when  the  reciprocity 
system  commenced,  our  tonnage  with  the  countries  with 
whom  the  reciprocity  treaties  were  concluded  has  been 
decreasing  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  while  no  increase 
whatever  has  taken  place  during  the  same  period  in  the 
amount  of  the  goods  which  they  take  off  our  hands.  The 
British  and  Foreign  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  with 
Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  since  1820,  has  stood 
as  follows : — 

British  declined  with  PmBsla  from  639  ships  to  270 
Denmark,  57  ...  16 
Norway,  168  ...  16 
Sweden,        123      ...       66 
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And  the  foreign  ships  with  Great  Britain  hare  increased 
during  the  same  period  in  these  states  as  follows : — 

Pnuala  with  Great  Britain  increased  from  268  to  903 
DEuish  ...  44  to  624 


Borwt 


rwegiaii 
edisb 


71  to  260 


Soch  is  the  working  of  the  reciprocitj  system  with  these 
countries ;  and  eTen  in  regard  to  America  om:  trade  stands 
thus : — 


Thus  jou  see,  that  while  our  commerce  with  Northern  Europe 
is  almost  entirely  passing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  that  with  America  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  1  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  we  had  no  commercial  intercourse  but  with  such 
foreign  and  independent  states,  we  should,  by  the  Tery  exten- 
sion of  our  export  of  manufactures,  be  nursing  up  a  foreign, 
and  possibly  hostile,  commercial  narj,  which  would  ere  loog 
wrest  from  us  the  empire  of  the  seas.  It  is  needless  to  go 
farther  into  details,  for  Mr  Porter  tells  us  that  the  following 
is  the  general  result  of  the  change  which  the  tonnage  of  our 
foreign  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  world  has  undergone 
during  the  last  thirty-six  years : — 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  all  Europe  has 

declined,  from  1802  to  1636,  from  .  .  65  to  48  per  cent. 

With  British  Colonies  io  America,  increaMd  from     18  to  26 

With  United  American  States,  „  6  to    9 

With  India,         .  .  „  3j  to    &       ... 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  vast  increase  of  the 
export  of  British  manufactures  to  these  old  commercial 
states  has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  rapid  decay  of 
British  tonnage  in  our  intercourse  with  them.  Let  us 
examine  how  this  stands.  It  appears  from  Mr  Potter's 
valuable  work  on  the  Progress  of  the  Nation,  that  our  total 
exports  to  Europe,  which  in  the  year  1815  amounted  to 
£20,635,244,  had  sunk  in  the  year  1836  to  £19,021,066; 
and  our  exports  to  Northern  Europe,  which  in  the  former 
year  amounted  to  £11,971,692,  in  the  latter,  notwithstand- 
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ing  its  extraordinary  commercial  actiritj,  faad  sank  to 
£9,999,861.  And  the  general  result  of  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding 1830  ifl  thuH  summed  up  by  Mr  Porter: — ^"  The 
average  annual  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
in  the  decennary  period  from  1801  to  1810  amounted  to 
£40,737,970.  In  the  next  ten  years,  from  1811  to  1820, 
the  annual  averse  vas  ^41,484,461 ;  from  1821  to  1830 
the  annual  average  fell  to  £36,597,623."  And  if  we  turn 
to  the  amount  of  our  trade  to  the  principal  countries  of 
Continental  Europe,  we  shall  see  at  once  how  very  incon- 
siderable is  that  traffic,  and  how  miserable  the  interest  of 
the  trade,  in  connexion  with  these  countries,  for  which  we 
have  so  long  sacri6ced  the  care  of  our  own  colonies.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  smallneas  of  our  exports  to  these 
nations;  but  they  stood  in  1836,  that  year  of  unparalleled 
commercial  activity,  as  follows: — 


Rnsaia, 

£1,742.483 

Sweden, 

113,308 

Norway, 

79,469 

Denmark, 

91,302 

Prnwia, 

160,722 

France, 

1,591,381 

Portugal, 

1,069,984 

Spain, 

470,076 

Germany, 

4,768,729 

Belginm, 

839,276 

I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  farther  details.  You  see  here 
the  astonishing  facts  that  France,  with  its  32,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  takes  off  only  £1,500,000;  that  Prussia,  with  a 
population  of  14,000,000,  takes  off  only  £160,000  worUi; 
and,  most  marvellous  of  idl,  that  Russia,  now  with  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000,000,  takes  only  £1,700,000  of  our  pro- 
duce. From  these  facta  we  may  estimate,  with  perfect 
certainty,  the  chance  which  Great  Britain  has  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  lucrative  commercial  intercourse  with  the  old 
European  nations  in  the  same  stage  of  civilisation  with  her- 
self, and  influenced  by  the  poUtical  hostility  and  commer- 
cial rivalry  incident  to  their  political  situation.  I  have  said, 
however  gloomy  the  prospects  of  our  commercial  interests 
with  such  states  may  be,  there  is  not  only  hope  but  confi- 
dence to  be  derived  from  another  quarter;  and  if  we  turn 
to  the  colonies  we  shall  at  once  see  whence  it  is  that  Eng- 
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land  is  now  deriring  its  heart's  blood,  and  from  what  com- 
mercial intercourse  our  wealth  and  greatness  in  future  times 
is  to  be  derired.  You  will  be  astonished,  your  hearts  will 
exult  at  the  magnitude  of  the  Returns  which  I  am  now  to 
lay  before  jou.     In  the  year  1836,  it  appears  that  our 

RalVilu. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  of  America  n 


leas  than     . 

. 

£12,426,606 

British  North  Americi 

a  Colonies,     . 

2,732,291 

British  West  Indies, 

3,786,468 

Aostralitn  Colonies, 

1,180,000 

East  Indies,    . 

4,285,839 

The  articulate  returns  of  the  trade  of  each  country  for 
the  years  1837  and  1838  haye  not  yet  been  laid  before 
the  pubhc  ;  but  here  is  surely  enough  to  excite  our  wonder 
and  astonishment.  You  see  that  Canada,  with  its  population 
that  does  not  yet  reach  1,500,000  souls,  takes  oflF  no  less 
than  £2,800,000  of  our  produce^-or  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  Russia,  with  its  population  of  60,000,000.  You  see  that 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  with  a  population  of  about 
little  more  than  60,000  white,  and  800,000  black  inhabitants, 
consumed  in  1836  no  less  than  £3,700,000 — or  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  France,  with  its  population  of 
32,000,000.  And  what  is  most  marrellous  of  all,  and  comes 
directly  home  to  the  object  of  this  night's  festive  assembly, 
the  Australian  Colonies,  with  a  population  scarcely  at  this 
moment  amounting  to  100,000,  take  off  no  less  than 
£1,100,000  a-year  of  produce.  Why,  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  before  the  year  1840  the  Colonists  of  New 
Holland,  reinforced  as  they  will  be  by  our  friends  around 
us  proceeding  to  New  Zealand,  will  consume  more  of  Bri- 
tish produce  and  manufactures,  though  they  may  not  num- 
ber 120,000  souls,  than  the  60,000,000  of  the  Muscovite 
empire.  Such  is  the  wonderful  difference  between  the 
commercial  intercourse  we  can  maintain  with  our  own  de- 
scendants— our  own  flesh  and  blood— the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  whom  we  have  sent  forth  to  civilise  the  world — and 
the  inhabitants  of  foreign  states,  subjected  to  the  authority 
of  hostile  governments,  or  swayed  by  the  influence  of 
foreign  commercial  jealousy.  I  fear  you  will  he  fatigued 
with  these  details — and  I  would  not  venture  to  go  into 
them  if  I  addressed  an  assembly  of  less  intelligence  than 
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that  in  vhich  I  am  hot  placed,  than  vhich  there  ia  none 
by  vhom  the  incalculable  importance  of  tbese  facts  is 
better  appreciated,  alike  from  patriotic  feeling  and  private 
interest.  I  will  conclude,  therefore,  these  dry  but  momen- 
tous details,  bj  mentioning  one  fact  only  to  shov  the  incal- 
culable importance  of  Foreign  Coloniea  to  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  our  maritime  empire.  You  have  already 
seen  how  completely  our  shipping,  which  trades  with 
Northern  Europe,  is  withering  away  under  the  action  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaties;  and  you  have  seen  that  it  is  now 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago  ; 
while  that  of  the  Baltic  Powers  trading  with  us  has  quad- 
rupled during  the  same  period.  But,  turn  to  the  Colonies, 
and  you  will  learn  a  very  different  result,  and  behold  with 
delight  a  growth  of  our  shipping  as  extraordinary,  as  its 
decline  In  our  intercourse  with  Europe  is  serious  and  alarm- 
ing. It  appears  from  Mr  Porter's  Parhamentary  Tables, 
that  the  increase  of  our  shipping  employed  between  Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  mother  country,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Cuudk  Guuda 

AuMnlbu  CquUds  Tndc  WjU>  Brialn. 


Thus  the  astonishing  facts  are  apparent  that,  in  conduct- 
ing the  intercourse  between  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  mother  country,  there  has  grown  up  a  commercial  navy 
of  nearly  1,200,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  tlOO.OOO  belong 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder  to  her  Transatlantic 
offspring  ;  while  the  tonnage  with  the  Australian  Colonies 
has  increased  in  sixteen  years,  prior  to  1836,  from  1200 
to  20,000,  or  nearly  twenty-fold.  When  we  recollect  that 
the  total  commercial  navy  of  Great  Britain  employs  only 
2,800,000  tons,  and  that  our  vast  foreign  trade  with  Ame- 
rica only  employs  88,000  tons  of  our  shipping,  the  whole 
remainder  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  themselves  ; 
and  that  our  intercourse  with  Canada  and  Australia,  the  popa- 
lation  of  which  is  not  1,600,000,  already  gives  employment 
to  nearly  600,000  tons,  or  nearly  seven  times  that  employed 
in  our  whole  immense  commerce  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  vital  importance  of  colonial  trade  to  maritime 
independence  becomes  at  once  apparent.      And  the  general 
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result  of  the  comparative  progress  of  the  veBsels  beloogiug 
to  Great  Britain,  at  home  and  in  the  Coloniea,  from  1814 
to  1836,  is  as  follows: — 


OiHtBrlUln. 

Colonln. 

1814, 

2,414,170 

20a,795 

1836, 

2,349,749 

442,897 

Thua  you  see,  that  while  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  declined  in  the  last  five-and-twcnty  years,  not- 
withstanding the  prodigious  increase  of  our  exports  and 
imports,  that  employed  in  conducting  the  trade  with  the 
Colonies  has  more  than  doubled.  More  decisiTe  eyidence 
cannot  be  im^ned  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Colo- 
nial trade,  not  only  to  our  commercial  wealtli,  but  to  our 
national  existence.  And  if  any  one,  after  the  facts  that 
have  now  been  stated,  remains  blind  to  otir  true  national 
interests,  and  the  quarter  from  which  we  must  look  for  our 
wealth,  our  security,  and  independence  in  future  times,  I  say 
neither  will  he  be  converted  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 
It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  cause  this  remarkable  decline 
in  our  trade  with  old  nations,  and  this  marvellous  increase 
in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our  own  Colonies,  are 
to  be  ascribed.  It  is  evidently  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
these  old  States  are  in  the  same  state  of  civilisation  with 
ourselves,  and  therefore  they  are  actuated  by  a  natural 
desire  to  deal  in  the  same  articles,  and  to  manufacture  the 
same  produce  as  ourselves.  Are  we  Cotton  Spinners  1 — 
so  are  they.  Are  we  Iron  Masters  1 — so  are  they.  Are 
we  Silk  Manufacturers  ? — so  are  they.  Are  we  Cutlery 
and  Hardware  Merchants  1 — so  are  they.  Are  we  Clothiers 
and  Woollen  Drapersi — so  are  they.  There  is  no  branch  of 
industry  in  which  we  excel,  in  which  they  are  not  all  making 
the  greatest  and  most  strenuous,  and  sometimes  success- 
ful, efforts  to  rival  and  outstrip  us.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  meet  them  with  the  signs  of  amity,  and  hold  out  the 
olive  branch  in  token  of  our  desire  to  establish  reciprocity 
treaties  on  the  footing  of  real  mutual  advantage.  We  can-  ■ 
not,  by  so  doing,  either  shut  the  eyes  of  their  manufacturers 
to  the  danger  of  British  competition,  or  close  the  vision  of 
then*  Governments  to  the  dazzling  spectacle  of  British 
greatness.     They  see  that  we  have  risen  to  the  sammit  of 
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proaperitj  under  the  system  of  protection  to  domestic  indus- 
try, and  they  naturally  imagine  that  it  is  only  by  follow- 
ing our  example  that  they  can  hope  to  rival  our  success. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  now  offer  to  meet  them  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  reciprocity.  They  say — "  It  is  very  well  for  you 
to  throw  down  the  barriers  when  your  superiority  in  every 
branch  of  industry  is  incontestible.  When  ours  is  the  same, 
we  will  follow  your  example;  in  the  mean  time,  you  must 
allow  us  to  imitate  the  steps  which  enabled  you  to  reach  the 
elevated  position  which  you  now  enjoy."  It  is  difficult  to 
see  the  answer  which  can  be  made  to  such  arguments. 
I  am  far  irom  blaming  the  reciprocity  system.  I  admit 
that  it  was  founded  on  enlai^ed  and  philanthropic  views, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  if  all  nations  could 
at  once  be  brought  to  act  upon  the  same  wise  and  enlight- 
ened principles.  I  say  only  that  experience  has  now  demon- 
strated that  the  attempt  to  introduce  that  system  into  the 
world  is,  even  in  the  most  favourable  view,  premature,  and 
that,  in  the  attempt  to  attain  it,  we  have  essentially  injured 
our  own  commercial  navy  and  maritime  strength,  without 
having  gained  so  much  as  one  single  countervailing  com- 
mercial advantage.  Let  us,  therefore,  no  longer  strain 
after  the  impracticable  attempt  to  disarm  the  commercial 
jealousy  of  the  European  States,  and,  boldly  looking  our 
situation  in  the  face,  direct  our  main  efforts  to  the 
strengthening,  conciliating,  and  increasing  of  our  Colonial 
Empire.  There  is  to  he  found  the  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
the  flesh  of  our  fiesh.  There  are  to  be  found  the  true 
descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  there  the  people 
who,  already  imbued  with  our  tastes,  our  habits,  our 
artificial  wants,  must  be  chained  for  centuries  to  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  employments,  and  can  obtain  only  from 
the  mother  country  the  immense  amount  of  manufactured 
produce  which  their  growing  wealth  and  numbers  must 
require.  So  strongly  am  I  impressed  with  these  prin- 
ciples— so  clearly  do  I  see  the  future  path  traced  out  to 
England,  not  less  by  her  duty  than  her  interests,  that 
there  is  no  one  circumstance  in  her  present  condition,  not 
even  those  whidi  are  most  justly  considered  as  pr^;nant 
with  danger  and  alarm,  that  may  not  be  converted  into  the 
source  of  blessings,  if  a  decided  and  manly  course  is  taken 
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bj  the  nation  and  ita  Goyerament  in  regard  to  its  colonial 
interests.  Indeed,  bo  clearlj  does  this  appear,  that  one  ia 
almost  tempted  to  belieTe  that  the  manifold  political  and 
social  evils  of  our  present  condition  are  the  scourges 
intended  by  Providence  to  bring  us  back,  by  necessity  and 
a  sense  of  our  own  interests,  to  those  great  national  duties 
from  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  unaccountably  swerved. 
Are  we  oppressed  with  a  numerous  and  redundant  popula- 
tion ]  Are  we  justly  apprehensive  that  a  mass  of  human 
beings,  already  consisting  of  flve-and-twenty  millions,  and 
multiplying  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of  a  thousand  souls  a-day, 
will  ere  long  be  unable  to  find  subsistence  within  the  narrow 
space  of  these  Islands  "i  Let  us  turn  to  the  Colonies,  and  there 
we  shall  fiud  boundless  regions  capable  of  maintaining  ten 
times  our  present  population  in  contentment  and  affluence, 
and  which  require  only  the  surplus  arms  and  mouths  of  the 
parent  State  to  be  converted  into  gigantic  empires,  which, 
before  a  century  has  elapsed,  may  overshadow  the  greatness 
even  of  European  renown.  Are  we  fearful  that  the 
increasing  manufacturing  skill  and  growing  commercial 
jealousy  of  the  Continental  States  may  gradually  shut  us 
out  from  the  European  market,  and  that  our  millions  of 
manufacturers  may  find  their  sources  of  foreign  subsistence 
fail  at  a  time  when  all  home  employments  are  filled  up  l 
Let  us  turn  to  the  Colonies,  and  there  we  shall  see  empires 
of  gigantic  strength  rapidly  rising  to  maturity,  in  which 
manufacturing  establisbments  cannot  for  centuries  take  root, 
and  in  which  the  taste  for  British  manufactures,  and  the 
habits  of  British  comfort,  are  indelibly  implanted  on  the 
British  race.  Are  we  overburdened  with  the  weight  of 
our  poor-rates  and  the  multitude  of  our  paupers,  and 
trembling  under  the  eifect  of  the  deep-rooted  discontent 
produced  in  the  attempt  to  withdraw  public  support  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  adult  and  healthy  labourer  1  Let 
us  find  the  means  of  transporting  these  healthy  workmen 
to  our  colouiid  settlements,  and  we  will  confer  as  great  a 
blessing  upon  them  as  we  will  give  a  relief  to  the  parent 
State.  Are  we  disquieted  by  the  rapid  progress  of  corrup- 
tion in  our  great  towns,  and  alarmed  at  the  enormous 
mass  of  fem^e  profligacy  which,  like  a  gangrene,  infests 
these  great  marts  of  pleasure  and  opulence  1     Let  us  look 
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to  the  ColoDies,  and  there  ve  shall  find  States  in  vhich  the 
population  is  advancing  with  incredible  rapidity,  but  in 
which  the  greatest  existing  evil  is,  the  undue  and  frightful 
preponderance  of  the  male  sex,  and  all  that  is  wanting  to 
complete  their  means  of  increase  is,  that  the  proportion 
shoidd  be  righted  by  the  transfer  to  distant  shores  of  part 
of  the  female  population  which  now  encumbers  the  British 
isles.  Are  the  means  to  transport  these  numerooa  and 
indigent  classes  to  these  distant  regions  awanting,  and  has 
individual  emigration  hitherto  been  liable  to  the  reproach 
that  it  removes  the  better  class  of  our  citizens  who  could  do 
for  themselves,  and  leaves  the  poorest  who  encumber  the 
land  1  The  British  navy  lies  between,  and  means  eiiat  of 
transporting,  at  hardly  any  expense  to  the  ptu'ent  State,  all 
that  can  ever  be  required  of  our  working  population  from 
that  part  of  the  empire  which  they  overburden,  to  that  to 
which  they  will  prove  a  blessing.  I  agree  with  my  eloquent 
and  esteemed  friend,  Dr  M'Leod,  that  it  is  astonishing  the 
attention  of  Government  has  not  ere  this  been  turned  to 
this  subject.  And  why,  I  would  ask,  may  not  part  at  least 
of  the  British  Navy  be  constantly  employed  in  transporting 
emigrants  of  all  classes  to  our  colonial  possessions  1  Why 
should  two  hundred  and  iifty  vessels  of  different  sizes,  that  are 
now  in  commission  in  the  British  Navy,  be  employed  only  in 
useless  parades,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the  British 
shores  are  pining  for  the  means  of  transport  across  the  seas, 
and  millions  of  acres  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  teeming 
with  verdant  fertility,  await  only  their  robust  hands  to  be 
converted  into  a  terrestrial  paradise  'i  Why  should  the 
British  Navy  not  be  employed,  like  the  Roman  legions  in 
time  of  peace,  in  works  of  public  utility  1  And  why  should 
their  efforts  not  construct  causeways  across  the  deep,  which 
would  bind  together  the  immense  circuit  of  the  British 
colonial  dominions  as  strongly  as  the  highways  constructed 
by  the  legions  cemented  the  fabric  of  their  mighty  empire  ? 
In  this  view,  the  last  inconvenience  attending  a  redundant 
pauper  population — that  of  being  with  difficulty  removed — 
would  be  converted  into  an  element  of  national  strength, 
because  it  would  induce  all  classes  cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in 
the  duplication  of  our  Naval  force,  fi'om  which  they  all 
derive  such  obvious  advantages ;  the  Navy  would  augment 
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in  size  and  grow  in  asefulness  under  such  a  salutary  system ; 
and  the  very  quality  which  Adam  Smith  long  ago  remarked 
as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  that  of  being  the  lumber  which  it  is  of  all  others  the 
most  difficult  to  transport,  would  become  the  means  of  aug- 
meuting  the  maritime  force  of  England,  and  strengthening 
the  imseen  chain  whicli  holds  together  the  far-distant  pro- 
Tinces  of  its  mighty  dominion. 

Powerful  as  are  these  considerations,  drawn  from  private 
interest  and  public  advantage,  I  feel  there  are  yet  greater 
things  than  these  —  that  there  are  higher  duties  with 
which  man  is  intrusted,  even  than  those  connected  with 
kindred  or  country;  and  that  if  their  due  discharge  ia  to 
be  ascertained  by  statistical  details,  it  is  by  those  which 
point  out  the  growth  of  moral  and  religious  improrc- 
ment,  rather  than  those  which  measure  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  opulence.  In  contemplating  the  wonderful 
progress  of  mankind  in  these  particuhirs,  my  attention 
was  recently  attracted  by  a  remarkable  passage  in  an 
eloquent  historian  ;  and  I  quote  it  the  more  readily  that 
■  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  who  never  was  accused  of 
fanatical  views,  and  whose  brilliant  powers  were  directed  to 
anything  rather  than  visionary  anticipations  of  future  felicity. 
"  The  hostile  tribes  of  the  North,"  says  Mr  Gibbon,  "  who 
detested  the  pride  and  power  of  the  King  of  the  World, 
suspended  their  domestic  feuds  ;  and  the  barbarians  of  the 
land  and  sea,  the  Scots,  the  Ficts,  and  the  Sa.^ons,  spread 
themselves  with  rapid  and  irresistible  fury  from  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  shores  of  Kent.  Their  southern  neigh- 
bours hare  exaggerated  the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts ;  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the  Attacotti, 
the  enemies  and  afterwards  the  soldiers  of  Valentinian,  are 
accused  by  an  eye-witness  of  delighting  in  the  taste  of 
human  flesh.  When  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is 
said  that  they  attacked  the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock, 
and  that  they  curiously  selected  the  most  delicate  and 
brawny  parts  of  both  males  and  females,  which  they  pre- 
pared for  their  horrid  repasts.  If,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of 
cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate,  in  the 
period  of  the  Scottish  history,  the  opposite  extremes  of 
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savage  and  civilised  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge 
the  circle  of  our  ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope 
that  New  Zealand  maj  produce,  in  some  future  age,  the 
Hume  of  the  Southern  hemisphere."  Such  were  the  words 
of  prophetic  genius  seventy  years  ago  ;  but  what  would  Mr 
Gibbon  have  said  if  he  had  lived  to  the  present  time,  and 
seen  within  that  short  period  so  vast  a  change  in  human 
affairs,  that  the  event  which  he  then  regarded  as  almost  as 
improbable  as  the  barbarism  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  is 
already  accomplished,  and  the  descendants  of  the  cannibals 
of  Caledonia  are  setting  forth  from  the  shores  of  the  Clyde, 
to  convey  to  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand  the  wonders  of 
European  art,  and  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilisation  t 

These  marvellous  changes  do  indeed  enlarge  the  circle  of 
our  ideas,  for  they  carry  us  back  to  primeval  days,  and  the 
first  separation  of  the  different  races  of  mankind  upon  earth. 
For  what  said  the  Most  High  in  that  auspicious  moment, 
when  the  eagle  first  sported  in  the  returning  sunbeam — 
when  the  dove  brought  back  the  olive  branch  to  a  guilty 
and  eipiring  world,  and  the  "  robe  of  beams  was  woven  in 
the  sky  which  first  spoke  peace  to  man?" — "God  shall 
increase  Japhet,  and  be  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  God  has  multiplied 
Japhet,  and  well  and  nobly  has  be  performed  his  destiny. 
After  conquering  in  the  Roman  legions  the  ancient  world — 
a^r  humanising  the  barbarism  of  antiquity  by  the  power 
of  the  Roman  sway,  and  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  "  audax  lapeti  genus"  has  transmitted  to  modem  times 
the  glorious  Inheritance  of  European  freedom.  After  having 
conquered  in  the  British  Navy  the  empire  of  the  seas,  it  has 
extended  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  earth  the  influence  of 
humanised  manners,  and  bequeathed  to  future  ages  the  far 
more  glorious  inheritance  of  British  colonisation.  But  mark 
the  difference  in  the  action  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet — 
the  European  race — upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind  from  the 
influence  of  that  religion  to  which  the  Roman  Empire  was 
the  mighty  pioneer.  The  Roman  legions  conquered  only 
by  the  sword  :  fire  and  bloodshed  attended  their  steps.  It 
was  said  by  our  own  ancestors,  on  the  hills  of  Caledonia, 
that  they  gave  peace  only  by  establishing  a  solitude — ubi 
8olituditiem/ecerunt,pacem  appellant.   The  British  colonists 
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DOT  set  out  vith  the  oUtc  brtuic)],  not  the  sword  in  their 
hand ;  vith  the  Cross,  oot  the  eagle  on  their  banners.  They 
bring  not  war  and  devastation,  but  peace  and  ciriUBation 
around  their  steps ;  and  the  track,  of  their  chariot  wheels  is 
followed,  not  by  the  eighs  of  a  captive,  but  bj  the  blessings 
of  a  renovated  world.  "  He  shall  dwell,"  says  the  prophecy, 
"  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  Till  these  times  that  prophecy 
has  not  been  aocompliahed  :  the  descendants  of  Shem — the 
Asiatic  race — still  held  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth,  and 
the  march  of  civilisation,  Uke  the  path  of  the  sun,  has 
hitherto  been  from  east  to  west  From  the  plains  of  Shinar 
to  the  isles  of  Greece — from  the  isles  of  Greece  to  the  hills 
of  Rome — from  the  hills  of  Rome  to  the  shores  of  Britain — 
from  the  shores  of  Britain  to  the  wilds  of  Amwica,  the 
progress  of  civilisation  has  been  steadily  in  one  direction, 
and  it  has  never  reverted  to  the  land  of  its  birth.  Is,  then, 
this  progress  destined  to  be  perpetual  1  Is  the  tide  of  civi- 
lisation to  roll  only  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
is  the  sun  of  knowledge  to  set  at  last  in  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  1  No ;  the  mighty  day  of  four  thousand  years  is 
drawing  to  its  close ;  the  sun  of  humanity  has  performed  its 
destined  course  ;  but  long  ere  its  setting  rays  are  extin- 
guished in  the  West,  its  ascending  beams  have  ghttered  on  the 
isles  of  the  Eastern  seas.  We  stand  on  the  verge  of  the 
great  Revolution  of  Time — the  descendants  of  Japhet  are 
about  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem — civilisation  is  returning 
to  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  another  day  and  another 
race  are  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  human  species.  Al- 
ready the  British  ums  in  India  have  given  herald  of  its 
approach,  and  spread  into  the  heart  of  Asia  the  terrors  of 
the  English  name  and  the  justness  of  the  English  mie. 
And  now  we  see  the  race  of  Japhet  setting  forth  to  people 
the  isles  of  the  East,  and  the  seeds  of  another  Europe  and  a 
second  England  sown  in  the  regions  of  the  sun.  But  mark. 
Gentlemen,  the  words  of  the  prophecy  : — "  He  shall  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shcJl  be  his  servant."  It 
is  not  said  Canaan  shall  be  his  slave.  To  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  given  the  sceptre  of  the  globe — but  there  is  not  given 
the  lash  of  the  slave-driver,  or  the  rack  of  the  executioner. 
The  East  will  not  be  stained  by  the  same  atrodties  as  the 
West ;  the  frightiiil  gangrene  of  an  enslaved  race  is  not  to 
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mar  the  destinies  of  the  family  of  Japhet  in  the  Oriental 
■world.  Humanising,  not  destroying  as  they  adrance — unit- 
ing vith,  not  enslaving  the  inhabitants  with  whom  they 
dwelt,  the  British  race  may  be  improTed  in  vigour  and 
capacity  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  the  emigrants 
vhom  ve  see  around  us  may  become  the  progenitors  of  a 
race  dratined  to  exceed  the  glories  of  European  civilisatioD, 
as  much  as  they  have  outstoripped  the  ■wonders  of  ancient 
enterprise.  Views  such  aa  these  arise  unbidden  at  such  a 
moment  as  the  present,  and  they  promise  to  realise  the 
beautilul  anticipations  formed  forty  years  ^o  by  the  Bard 
of  Hope — the  Foet  Laureate  of  New  Zealand — ■who  appears 
in  this  instance  to  have  been  almost  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy : — 

"  Come,  bright  Improvement !  in  the  car  of  Time, 
And  iiile  the  Bpacioua  world  &om  clime  ta  clime ; 
Thjr  handmaid,  Art,  Ehall  ever;  wild  explore, 
Traoe  every  nave  and  ciiltiu«  every  abore. 
On  Ztt^amli  hilla,  where  T^gere  atcal  along, 

■Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
And  bathe  in  brains  ihe  murderous  tomahawk ; 
There  shall  the  Socks  on  thym;  paaturoB  stmy. 
And  fihepherda  dance  at  Summer's  opening  day ; 
Each  wandering  Qenius  of  the  lonel;  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men  ; 
And  Slence  tnaik  on  woodland  heights  around 
The  village  curfew  aa  it  tolls  profbund." 
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BY     WILLIAM     EDMONDSTOUNE     AYTOUN, 

PnCEBor  of  Rhstorie  In  ttaa  DDlvatiil;  sf  EiUiibtDBb. 
THIED    EDITION. 


In  Fooliap  OctATO,  pile*  0L,  tfaiftDtly  bound  Id  gilt  cJoUi. 
Mr  bdlidi  thui  tboa,  m  an  boM  to  bt.  >»  not  to  bs  found  [n  tha  luguge."— IV  n 
otHHC  ATtouD'i  'L>fi oflh^ScoUUiCinlUn'-^valnnH of  vsna which  alunn  Hut: 
.■poaL    Pull  of  tlw  tTvs  flroi  H  now  itbi  nnd  aivnll*  ILIu  n  tnuuptpt-Dote — nowilukBln  < 
I  viU  u  Uia  mil  of  *  Hiftalud  dli^"— Quorterfir  Kevteu. 


THE         CAXTONS: 

BY  SIR   E.  BULWER   LYTTON,   BART. 

In  ThiH  Tata.  Poat  Octan,  pris  tU.  M. 

•'TA*in«lbFiniutudU»  mort  btuiUfol  of  ill  (taa  effUilou  of  61i  Buhni  LftKn'a  fta  oltl. 
nnllon."— r*(  Stm. 


II 
TEE  FOEHS  OF  FELICIA  EEMANS.  ;| 


HOm,  A  aBLECTIOR  OF  C0inBllPOItA.aT  CSTTWVam,  A 


Id  Od*  VoL  Rojsl  OctiTO,  pria  Ou  GulDU. 

•'  H«  b  B  tdIoih  1i  wUrti  hlB)>  pntrruid  dappwlon  nnnlMd  wltta  fcBtalui  dgUoMrnod  nuoMh 

dmjr  of  thl>  im-giring  Kuon.  vlih  i  fMUng  not  lai  mifldlng  or  b^  Ihu  that  with  wbich  bt  rIvh  1 1 

hi!  child  her  nigbl  uid  momlng  hlmlDg  and  klB.    Tbs  niwie  ot  FelicU  Usauu  hu  becom*.  and  ' 

to  doubtlaa  dtalined  to  miulii,  on*  of  tlia  laitd  ud  dwiilwd  houvbold-inTdi  tai  oannakiB  wllfa  1  < 

BriiU  pi«<ical  Uiaralun."— IV  VaMiKn.  I 


TEE     COUBSE     OF     TIME. 

A     POEM,     IN     TEN     BOOKS. 
BY       ROBERT       POLLOK,       M.   A. 

4  NEW  EDITIOK,  (bBIBO  THB  NINBrBBBTB,)  WITH  POBTBilT,  SHOBAVED  B' 
la  fimill  OcU'O,  prlca  7l  6d.,  nntlT  bsonl  In  doUi. 


6  lOOK*    PUtLISHKD    BY    WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    «    SON). 

JOHNSTON'S    PHYSICAL    ATLAS. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATIAS.    A  Series  ot  Mape  and  Ulostnlioiu  of  the 

F.R.Q.B.,  F.OA,C 


THE  PHTSICAL  ATLAS,  Reduced  from  the  Imperial  Folio.     For 

Um  Un  of  Caa^m,  Aodado,  aM  FunBln.    Bj  A.  Kins  Johhtoii,  P.ILA.E.,  Ac  *c 

Tbb  SUttoD  antaln  TWENTT-PITE  HAPS,  iDdnUof  ft  PAtifONTOLOGICUi  tn< 

OEOLOQICAL  HAP  i<  <bi  BBITIHH  IBLANS8,  Kttli  Ducmimra  LwmmnMm,  i^  ■ 

In  Impslil  Qmrto,  huidioiB^  bound,  half-nunnea,  !■(»  £3,  Ul  ed. 

"  OMtoCT,  Bfllnifnptir,  Matagnlotr,  ud  Nalml  HUmr,  m  In  lUi  bnntiAil  wnfc  iMlad  «> 
dUlBctlj  to  lU  ir*  bj  tlH  nwfi,  uiil  ID  Ih*  mind  bjiUwiBt,  UiU  «•  cuDot  inla  H  loo  hMil}  u  > 
iBodlim  tor  cDnvqrioc  la  ibi  poblie  u  I-"—"—  qDutttj  of  mat  laitnictln  InfdnnBtBo.    Ii  k,  ta 
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THE      NATIONAL      ATLAS 

HI8T0EICAL,    COMMEBCIiL,    AHD    POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY ; 

i.  raOH  TBI   MOST  BBOBHT  ARD  AUTHBKTIC  S0UB0E8. 

:  Br    ALEX.     KEITH     JOHNSTON,     F.R.S.E.     &«. 

!  OMtnjpbvM  EdlDUnih  In  Ordlnvr  to  Ha  lbt<"T>  »d  AuHiai  of  tlig  "  PbjilaJ  AUu.' 

■  1  A    NBW    EDITION. 
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IMPRESSIONS     AN8     EXPERIENCES 

€^i  ISHttat  ^uMm  art  Kert$i  ^m^rlta, 

BY     ROBERT     BAIRD,     A.M. 

In  Two  VoU  Paa  OcUto,  wllh  tllDMnUani,  prtn  Tiwnly^o*  SUDIngft 
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